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ONLINE  LISTENING 

BY  ROBERT  J.  BLIWISE 


It's  a  cold  reality  facing  students  on  this 
warm  fall  evening — the  approach  of 
midterm  exams  and  paper  deadlines. 
So  the  campus  has  turned  conscientious. 
The  only  intrusion  into  the  quiet  corridors 
of  Trent  Hall  comes  as  students  dash  out  of 
their  rooms  to  meet  a  pizza  delivery  service. 
Two  Trent  roommates,  Brian  and  Alan 
(not  their  real  names),  are  dutifully  delving 
into  class  assignments.  In  the  fashion  of  stu- 
dents across  the  decades,  they're  working  to 
musical  accompaniment.  But  these  are  stu- 
dents who  are  in  step  with  the  times,  and 
the  times  seem  to  celebrate  choice  and  con- 
venience. So  their  music  source  is  Napster 
— a  particular  convenience  that  signals 
sweet  delights  to  them,  even  as  it  repre- 
sents a  sour  note  for  the  guardians  of  the 
music  industry. 

Napster  software  gives  access  to  a  cen- 
tral server  that  functions  like  an  electronic 
matchmaker,  or  a  big  search  engine.  When 
the  music-seeking  user  searches  for  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  music,  the  server  checks  its 
database  for  any  other  Napster  users  who 
are  online  and  have  that  file.  The  search 
engine  finds  a  match,  the  two  computers  at 
the  endpoints  effectively  talk  to  each 
other,  and  the  file  is  downloaded  from  one 
to  the  other. 

In  late  July,  a  federal  judge  ordered  Nap- 
ster— which  she  said  had  created  a  "mon- 
ster" and  would  now  have  to  face  the  con- 
sequences— to  block  all  major-label  songs 
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from  its  directory.  If  it  couldn't  do  that,  the 
judge  ruled,  the  company  would  have  to 
shut  down.  "Napster  wrote  the  software;  it's 
up  to  them  to  write  software  that  will  re- 
move from  users  the  ability  to  copy  copy- 
righted material,"  she  said.  Two  days  later,  an 
appeals  court  issued  an  emergency  stay,  say- 
ing it  found  substantial  questions  about  the 
"merit  and  form  of  the  injunction. " 

Duke  then  became  part  of  the  still  unfold- 
ing Napster  story.  It  was  among  more  than  a 
dozen  schools  asked  by  the  attorney  for  re- 
cording artists  Metallica  and  Dr.  Dre  to 
"promptly  ban  access  by  your  community  to 
Napster."  A  letter  from  Los  Angeles  attorney 
Howard  King  said  the  university  "has  a  moral, 
ethical,  and  legal  obligation  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  assure  that  it  is  not  a  willing 
participant  in  and  an  enabler  of  the  theft  of 
intellectual  property  through  Napster. " 

But  in  a  letter  to  King,  Duke  attorney  Kate 
Hendricks  declined  the  request.  She  wrote 
that  Duke  "has  long  been  committed  to  fun- 
damental principles  of  academic  freedom  and 
the  uncensored  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  information. " 
A  ban,  she  said, 
"would  be  an  over- 
broad response  to 
a  specific  problem 
and  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  fore- 
closing legitimate 
and  lawful  uses  of 
Napster. "  Those  le- 
gitimate and  lawful 
uses  might  include 
downloading 
songs  that  rela- 
tively unknown 
artists,  in  a  career- 
enhancing  effort, 
release  online. 

Hendricks  con- 
cluded her  letter 
by  saying  Duke 
"is  also  firmly 
committed  to  the 
copyright  laws 
and  respect  for 
the  intellectual 
property  rights  of 
third  parties.  The 
university  takes 
very  seriously  its 
obligations  un- 
der the  Digital 
Millennium 
Copyright  Act  to 
respond  to  and 
act  upon  com- 
plaints of  in- 
fringement, and 
will  promptly  re- 


When  a  popular 
music-sharing 
service  started 
offering  songs 
via  the  Internet, 
record  labels 
cried  "theft" 
and  a  federal 
judge  ordered 
removal  or  a 
shutdown. 
But  at  Duke, 
its  hard  to 
find  students 
who  worry 
about  their 
Napstering 
habits  as  a 
copyright 
violation— or 
as  stealing. 


spond  to  and  act  upon  any  such  complaints  of 
actual  infringement  brought  by  your  clients. " 
Duke  and  other  schools  believe,  as  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  put  it,  that 
online  providers — which  they  consider  them- 
selves to  be — are  not  required  to  monitor 
or  mediate  material  passing  through  their 
networks. 

In  an  e-mail  message  to  all  students,  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  Tallman  Trask  III  advised 
them  of  the  university's  stance  on  Napster 
access;  he  also  reminded  them  "that  your 
license  to  use  Duke's  computing  networks 
is  predicated  on  legal  use  only,  and  that 
copyright  infringement  is  not  a  permitted 
use." 

As  information  technology  security  officer 
for  Duke's  Office  of  Technology  Informa- 
tion, Charles  Register  72  has  been  the  contact 
for  receiving  notices  about  copyright  viola- 
tions. In  a  letter  written  last  fall  to  a  reporter 
for  the  Duke  Chronicle,  Register  laid  out  the 
university's  position.  Violating  a  copyright  is 
illegal,  he  emphasized,  and  that  includes 
sharing  MP3  files  (computer  files  capable  of 
storing  large  quantities  of  data,  including 
music)  of  copyrighted  material.  "In  most 
cases  so  far,  the  complaints  have  come  from 
the  entertainment  industry,  and  most  have 
concerned  the  unauthorized  distribution  of 
files  in  MP3  format,"  he  said. 

"The  first  thing  I  do  in  any  copyright  vio- 
lation allegation  is  verify  the  complaint.  It 
doesn't  really  matter  whether  the  files  are  on 
a  Duke  server  or  on  a  student's  personal  com- 
puter connected  to  DukeNet.  If  any  Duke- 
owned  resource  is  involved,  then  under  the 
provisions  of  the  DMCA  [Digital  Millennium 
Copyright  Act],  I'm  required  to  respond. 
When  a  student  is  involved,  I  will  contact 
the  student,  advise  them  of  the  facts  of  the 
law  and  the  complaint,  and  ask  them  to  re- 
move the  materials  from  the  network.  If  the 
student  refuses  to  comply  with  this  request, 
then  it's  my  responsibility  to  take  whatever 
technical  measures  are  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  all  Duke  resources  are  removed 
from  the  situation  in  a  timely  fashion.  The 
student  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  dean, 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  for  the  student  dis- 
ciplinary and  judicial  process." 

According  to  that  appropriate  dean,  As- 
sociate Dean  for  Judicial  Affairs  Kacie  Wal- 
lace '89,  such  warnings  have  always  been 
sufficient  in  stopping  the  violations. 

Michigan,  Stanford,  Princeton,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  M.I.T.,  and 
Georgia  Tech  are  among  the  universities  that 
wouldn't  accede  to  a  Napster  ban.  Other 
schools  have  blocked  Napster  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  a  tool  for  breaking  the  law.  Among 
them  is  Northeastern  University  in  Boston, 
where  a  former  student  wrote  Napster's  tech- 
nical underpinnings  in  his  dorm  room.  This 
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fall,  Oklahoma  State  campus  police  confis- 
cated a  student's  computer  over  allegations, 
from  the  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  that  it  had  been  used  to  distribute 
copyrighted  material.  The  student  had  cre- 
ated his  own  Napster-like  program. 

Two  of  the  nation's  largest  universities, 
Texas  and  Ohio  State,  took  an  anti-Napster 
stance  because  of  concerns  that  their  cam- 
pus networks  were  getting  clogged  with 
swapped  music.  Texas'  chief  computing  offi- 
cer told  interviewers,  "Twenty  percent  of  the 
total  university  bandwidth  was  going  toward 
something  that  we  were  pretty  sure  was  Nap- 
ster use. "  (Bandwidth  refers  to  data  transmis- 
sion capacity.)  But  according  to  Robert  Currier, 
data  communications  director  for  the  Office 
of  Information  Technology,  Duke's  network  is 
particularly  robust.  Duke  has  built  what  is,  in 
effect,  a  sub-network,  called  "ResNet."  By 
serving  dorm-based  traffic,  ResNet  relieves 
pressure  on  the  backbone  of  the  university's 
network. 

Then,  in  late  October,  Napster  and  the  re- 
cord industry  blurred  the  battle  lines:  Napster, 
the  young  upstart,  announced  an  alliance  with 
industry  giant  Bertelsmann  AG — which  be- 
gan 150  years  ago  as  a  religious-hymnal  pub- 
lisher— and  said  it  would  charge  a  fee,  per- 
haps $4-95  a  month,  for  subscription-based 
access  to  its  service.  Napster  will  develop  a 
business  model  that  will  allow  record  compa- 
nies and  performers  to  be  paid  for  their  music. 
As  Time  reported,  the  challenge  is  to  "come 
up  with  a  way  to  keep  music  files  simultane- 
ously accessible  and  copyright  protected." 
Bertelsmann  became  a  majority  stakeholder 
in  the  world's  largest  community  of  online 
enthusiasts.  For  its  part,  Napster  gets  the 
promise  of  permanency,  relief  from  at  least 
some  of  its  travails  in  the  courts — and  a 
huge  line  of  credit. 

Back  in  Trent,  Alan  downloads  twenty-two 
Napster  music  files  in  the  course  of  a  visitor's 
hour-long  conversation.  He  talks  about  his 
fixation  with  a  South  Carolina  band  that 
hardly  sees  much  conventional  distribution, 
but  that  still  pops  up  on  the  Napster  data- 
base. 

Brian  has  figured  out  that  his  computer  can 
store  some  3,000  music  files,  though  he  has 
just  under  200.  Some  of  the  music  he  down- 
loads is  relatively  obscure,  like  Turkish  and  Ar- 
menian music;  other  music  comes  from  boot- 
leg recordings.  His  Napster  screen  display 
tells  him  that  right  now,  there  are  1,330,000 
files  ripe  for  the  picking.  Napster  allows  him 
to  search  by  either  artist  or  song  title;  it's 
"ridiculously  easy  to  use,"  as  he  puts  it,  and 
it's  generally  quick:  He  can  download  a  song 
in  fifteen  seconds.  And,  of  course,  other  users 
love  plucking  music  from  his  repertoire, 
because  data  move  in  and  out  of  Duke's  net- 
work at  a  super-high  speed.  "Once  you  down- 


load it,  it  spreads  like  a  virus,"  he  says. 

As  he  sees  it,  Napster  is  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer-protection device  for  the  music  con- 
sumer. No  longer  does  the  consumer  have  to 
count  on  the  music  sensibility  of  a  radio  dee- 
jay; no  longer  does  he  have  to  commit  him- 
self to  purchasing  a  compact  disc  based  on  a 
single  track.  Brian  says  file-sharing  will  kill 
the  compact  disc — even  though  he  insists 
that  Napster  has  nurtured  his  own  CD  pur- 
chasing. "The  only  advantage  to  the  CD  is 
that  you  can  take  the  CD  with  you  wherever 
you  go.  But  with  wireless  Internet  connections 
in  your  car,  with  the  handheld  computer, 
there's  no  reason  to  rely  on  a  solid-state  de- 
vice for  music. " 

Does  he  worry  about  ripping  off  recording 
artists?  It's  the  record  industry,  he  says,  that 
should  be  held  to  account.  "When  I  spend 
$17  for  a  CD,  where  is  the  money  going?"  he 
asks.  Let  democracy  reign  in  the  Internet- 
driven  marketplace,  he  says;  let  the  people 
decide  what  they  want  to  listen  to.  "I  don't 
think  the  record  companies  do  a  good  job  at 
quality  control.  Just  look  at  the  Backstreet 
Boys  and  'N  Sync. " 

When  he  considers  the  arguments  made 
for  Napster,  James  Boyle  likes  to  look  at  a 
1984  Supreme  Court  decision  that  ruled  in 
favor  of  Sony.  Boyle,  an  expert  on  cyberlaw, 
came  to  Duke  this  fall  from  the  American 
University  law  school.  In  the  Sony  case,  the 
justices   ruled   against   movie   production 
companies  that  had  accused  Sony — a  man- 
ufacturer of  home   video  cassette  recor- 
ders— of  contributing  to  copy- 
right infringement.  According 
to  the  majority  opinion,  "The 
sale  of  copying  equipment,  like 
the   sale   of  other  articles   of 
commerce,  does  not  constitute 
contributory   infringement   if 
the  product  is  widely  used  for 
legitimate,  unobjectionable  pur- 
poses, or,  indeed,  is  merely  ca- 
pable  of  substantial  non-in- 
fringing uses. " 

"It  was  clear  that  one  reason 
why  they  held  this  way  is  that 
we  don't  want  the  owner  of  the 
copyrights — in  that  case  the 
movie  companies,  in  this  case 
the  record  companies — to  be 
able  to  leverage  their  existing 
monopoly  in  one  area  into  a 
monopoly  in  another  area," 
Boyle  says.  "The  movie  compa- 
nies were  effectively  seeking  to 
make  videotape  recorders  con- 
traband, or  seeking  to  have  a 
monopoly  control  over  them. 
Maybe  that's  the  strongest  pol- 
icy argument  on  the  side  of 
Napster. " 


"In  the  music 
business,  we 
are  in  the  Stone 
Age,  similar  to 
30  years  ago, 
when  if  you 
wanted  to  see 
a  movie,  you 
had  only  two 
choices:  see  it 
in  a  theater  or 
wait  until  it 


of  the  three  TV 
networks." 


If  Napster  is  guilty  of  contributory  in- 
fringement, the  path  might  be  cleared  to 
shutting  down  all  peer-to-peer  file  sharing, 
or  at  least  to  giving  the  recording  industry — 
the  copyright  holders — a  lock  over  the 
technology.  And  to  Boyle,  those  steps  would 
diminish  the  genius  of  the  Internet  itself,  its 
capacity  to  transmit  information  that  "isn't 
subject  to  central  control  and  isn't  subject 
to  filtering. "  It's  risky  to  "outlaw  technolo- 
gies that  can  be  used  for  lots  of  good  pur- 
poses, just  because  the  purpose  that  hap- 
pens to  be  before  the  court  right  now  is  a 
bad  one,"  he  says.  "And  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  just  pile  on  new  monopolies  onto 
the  existing  content  providers. 

"We've  always  tried  to  have  holes  in  intel- 
lectual property  systems.  Holes  are  good. 
This  is  not  some  accident  or  some  limited 
enforcement.  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  if  own- 
ers of  intellectual  property  could  control 
every  use  of  their  product.  That  would  actu- 
ally result  in  less  innovation. " 

The  current  case  has  produced  a  con- 
glomeration of  strange  Net-fellows:   The 
Eagle   Forum's   Phyllis   Schlafly   and   the 
Association  of  American  Physicians   and 
Surgeons  were  among  those  who  submitted 
a  pro-Napster  brief  to  the  appellate  court.  If 
the  court  prevents  Napster  from  helping 
users  find  copyrighted  materials,  Schlafly 
said,  companies  could  use  that  precedent  to 
stop  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
their  products.  Referring  to  a  controversial 
pharmaceutical  now  on  the  market,  she  told 
National  Public  Radio,  "I 
would  not  want  to  see  a  sit- 
uation  where  a  Ritalin 
could  come  in  and  say,  'We 
have  a  copyrighted  product 
and    information,    and    we 
have  to  shut  down  all  the 
search  engines  that  are  lead- 
ing people  to  other,  contrary 
information.'"  In  the  same 
interview,  Jonathan   Potter, 
president  of  the  Digital  Media 
Association,  said  Napster 
couldn't  be  expected  to  know 
how  every  consumer  is  using 
its  service.  That  would  be 
akin  to  holding  the  phone 
company  liable  for  crimes 
that  were  planned  by  tele- 
phone, he  reasoned. 

There  have  long  been  ways 
of  making  copying  cheaper 
and  easier — whether  through 
the  Xerox  machine,  the  audio 
cassette  recorder,  or  the  VCR. 
There  are  transaction  costs, 
though,  to  photocopying  and 
distributing,  say,  the  latest 
Scott  Turow  legal   thriller. 
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Digital  copies  are  what  Boyle  calls  "non- 
rival.  "  That  is,  ten  people  can't  share  a  sand- 
wich; ten  people  can  share  a  song.  "My  use 
doesn't  interfere  with  your  use.  You  can  have 
a  version,  I  can  have  a  version,  they're  both 
perfect,  and  there  are  no  or  very  low  trans- 
action costs. "  At  each  stage  of  technological 


Boyle  says  that  when  it  targets  Napster  in 
its  lawsuit,  the  Recording  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  a  strong  argument: 
Napster  is  actively  facilitating  mass  copying, 
and  indeed  may  seek  to  make  money  from 
the  practice  in  the  long  run.  The  recording 
industry  puts  its  concerns  in  stark  terms: 
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evolution,  "the  content  providers,  the  copy- 
right holders,  have  said,  the  sky  is  falling,  the 
sky  is  falling,"  he  says.  "That's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  people  are  a  little  skeptical  now. 
About  the  VCR,  the  movie  companies  were 
just  demonstrably  wrong.  They  said,  this  will 
destroy  our  business.  It  saved  their  business. 
I'd  say  that  content  providers  have  20-20 
downside  vision:  They  see  perfectly  the  costs 
of  every  new  technology,  and  imperfectly  the 
opportunities. " 

Still,  Napster  might  be  toppled  by  the  fair- 
use  conventions  of  copyright  law.  That's  the 
hope  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  the  Songwriters  Guild  of  America, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
in  their  "friend  of  the  court"  briefs.  The  U.S. 
Copyright  Office  and  the  Justice  Department 
also  have  weighed  in  with  the  recording  in- 
dustry. Industry  groups  representing  some  of 
the  biggest  technology  and  communications 
companies — America  Online,  Sony  Electron- 
ics, Yahoo!,  AT&T — have  filed  briefs  bol- 
stering the  other  side  of  the  legal  argument. 

One  of  the  tests  of  fair  use  is  the  market 
impact  of  an  act  of  copying,  Boyle  says.  "So 
if  you  make  a  photocopy  of  my  book  in  order 
to  read  some  portion  of  it  at  home,  that  has 
a  very  small  effect  on  the  market  for  the 
work  in  question.  If  you  make  500,000  copies 
of  it,  that  has  a  very  large  effect.  Something 
that  might  be  legal  if  individually  done 
might  be  illegal  when  done  by  very  large 
numbers  of  people  or  when  facilitated  by 
some  central  organization. " 


"An  individual  making  a  copy  of  a  TV  pro- 
gram (which  she  was  invited  to  watch  for 
free)  so  that  she  can  watch  it  later  cannot  be 
equated  with  an  individual  redistributing  a 
copy  of  a  CD  to  millions  of  anonymous 
strangers  who  were  not  invited  by  the  copy- 
right owner  to  get  it  for  free. " 

It's  hard  to  find  students  who  worry  about 
their  Napstering  habits  as  a  copyright  viola- 
tion— or  as  stealing.  "The  system  was  de- 
signed to  be  leaky;  it  was  designed  to  have 
trading  and  swaps,  and  this  is  just  the  new 
site  of  that  leakiness,"  says  Boyle.  "I  would 
have  to  say,  though,  that  occasionally  I  be- 
come slightly  irritated  by  the  self-righteous 
tone  of  the  people  who  are  using  Napster.  I 
accept  the  argument  that  the  music  industry 
is  protecting  more  than  just  the  rights  of 
artists,  who  receive  a  vanishingly  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  profit  generated.  What's 
more,  that  profit  goes  to  a  tiny  subset  of  the 
artists  involved.  Does  that  justify  the  activi- 
ty of  a  group  of  people  who  tend  to  be  either 
disproportionately  well-off  or  college  students 
operating  on  subsidized  high-speed  Internet 
connections?  They  say,  'We're  striving  to  bring 
this  new  musical  world  into  being.'  Well, 
they're  striving  to  get  music  for  free. " 

"Most  people  don't  understand  what 
copyright  law  is  all  about  or  feel  that  some- 
thing that  is  not  in  physical  form  is  not 
'property,'"says  Fred  Goldring  '79,  a  partner 
in  a  Hollywood  entertainment-law  firm. 
Goldring's  firm  represents  such  artists  as  Will 
Smith,  Boyz  II  Men,  and  Herbie  Hancock. 


Many  consumers  view  Napster  as  a  way  to 
preview  music,  he  adds,  particularly  the  tracks 
that  will  never  get  play  time  on  the  radio  or 
MTV.  In  that  way  they  can  decide  whether 
they  want  to  invest  in  the  (high)  price  of  the 
CD.  "So  to  many  people,  but  not  all,  Nap- 
ster is  kind  ot  like  interactive  radio  or  the  lis- 
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tening  booths  at  record  stores. " 

Even  if  consumers  are  aware  that  they 
might  be  stealing,  "they  feel  it's  payback  time 
for  the  record  companies,"  he  says.  "They 
don't  really  factor  in  that  the  artists  and 
songwriters  are  also  being  deprived  of 
income. " 

According  to  the  Recording  Industry  As- 
sociation of  America's  own  figures,  ship- 
ments of  compact  discs  in  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  the  first  half  of 
2000,  up  6  percent  from  the  year-ago  period 
to  420  million  units.  A  marketing  research 
firm  called  @plan  Inc.  found  that  77  per- 
cent of  Web  surfers  age  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  think  music  swapping  increases  sales  of 
CDs  and  cassettes.  A  less  formal  survey  con- 
ducted by  Element,  a  teen  marketing  site  on 
the  Web,  found  that  younger  Web  users  over- 
whelmingly support  free  music  downloads.  Ac- 
cording to  those  findings,  70  percent  of  those 
who  download  free  music  don't  feel  guilty 
about  it,  nor  do  they  buy  less  music  because 
of  it. 

Statistics  are  suspect,  though,  and  they're 
subject  to  infinite  interpretation.  Goldring 
cites  record-company  surveys  showing  a  4 
percent  drop  in  CD  sales  around  college  cam- 
puses, where  most  Napster  activity  is  pre- 
sumably centered.  But  such  statistics  don't 
by  themselves  document  a  Napstering  trend: 
Internet- savvy  students  are  likely  to  be  buy- 
ing more  CDs  online.  Other  studies  purport 
to  show  that  95  percent  of  the  music  that 
users  download  from  Napster  they  delete 
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from  their  hard  drives  within  a  week. 
Goldring  says,  "It's  not  clear  whether  that  is 
because  they  are  burning  songs  onto  record- 
able CDs  or  have  just  grown  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  that  particular  music. " 

Duke's  Boyle  says  the  Internet  naturally 
increases  copying.  But  if  record  companies 
play  it  smart,  they  will  also  realize  that  the 
Internet  lowers  the  costs  of  distribution 
practically  to  zero.  "The  music  industry  has 
been  extremely  slow  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  reason  is  that  right  now  it  charges 
an  extremely  high  premium  on  the  sale  of 
CDs.  And  what  might  be  a  good  business 
model  on  the  Net,  where  you  unbundle  the 
song  from  the  platter — that  is,  the  CD — is 
something  that  undercuts  their  other  busi- 
ness model.  The  one  thing  copyright  doesn't 
do  is  that  it  doesn't  give  you  a  right  to  con- 
tinue in  your  current  business  model.  And 
that's  one  of  the  things  that  the  music  indus- 
try, and  indeed  every  industry,  tries  to  lever- 
age it  into:  Don't  just  protect  us  from  copy- 
ing, but  protect  us  from  ever  having  to 
change  the  way  that  we  do  things,  or  from 
new  competitors  who  maybe  would  do 
things  differently  and  better.  And  whenever 
copyright  law  is  extended  to  do  that,  it's  a 
bad  thing.  It's  anti-competitive,  it's  anti- 
innovative,  and  it's  anti-consumer. " 

Beyond  providing  case  studies  for  genera- 
tions of  future  law  students,  the  Napster 
debate  may  serve  the  purpose  of  disrupting 
the  record  industry  out  of  a  musical  status- 
quo.  Yale  Fineman,  user  services  librarian  for 
the  Duke  Music  Library,  says,  "What  Nap- 
ster has  done  is  to  give  the  record  companies 
a  shot  in  the  backside.  They're  starting  to 
put  stuff  on  the  Web,  because  they  realize 
that  that  is  really  how  many  people  want  to 
consume  their  music.  And  they'll  make  it  so 
good  and  so  cheap  that  in  the  end,  Napster 
will  have  turned  out  to  be  a  catalyst" — a 
catalyst,  that  is,  for  the  idea  that  people  will 
pay  for  music  online.  Assuming,  of  course, 
that  their  music  comes  to  them  in  a  way 
that's  convenient  for  them. 

Fineman  has  launched  his  own  project 
that's  a  blend  of  technology  and  conve- 
nience. He  developed  and  maintains  a  web- 
site called  DW3  Classical  Music  Resources; 
he  calls  it  an  aggregation  of  information,  the 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  classical- 
music  resources  on  the  Web,  with  links  to 
more  than  2,000  sites  in  more  than  a  dozen 
languages.  The  site  features  databases  relat- 
ing to  every  aspect  of  music,  from  music  the- 
ory to  record  reviews;  information  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  music,  ranging  from  Gregorian 
chant  to  computer  music;  electronic  jour- 
nals and  newsletters,  with  a  repertoire  that 
stretches  from  Guitar  and  Lute  Issues  to  takt- 
hs,  the  online  music  magazine  of  Bavarian 
Radio;  organizations  and  centers  for  scholarly 
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here  are  already  models 
for  the  future  of  the 
music  industry — a  future 
driven  by  music  delivery 
over  the  Internet  rather  than 
through  products  like  the  com- 
pact-disc player. 

Spinner.com,  founded  in 
1996  and  a  part  of  the  America 
Online  empire  since  the  spring 
of  1999,  calls  itself  the  first  and 
largest  Internet  music  service. 
It  streams,  or  broadcasts  over 
the  Internet,  digitized  songs  on 
some  150  channels  of  music. 
(Napster,  in  contrast,  hinges  on 
the  ability  to  download  songs 
onto  computer  hard  drives.) 

As  its  website  promotion  says, 
the  range  of  styles  fits  the  con- 
sumer's "every  whim."  Among 
the  styles  served  up  are  classi- 
cal, jazz,  blues,  rock,  gospel, 
"trip-hop"  (a  combination  of 
fast-beat  club  music  and  hip- 
hop),  Spanish-language,  Sinatra- 
tempo  music,  surfing  music, 
klezmer  (a  popular  music  form 
that  originated  in  eastern  Europe 
when  traveling  bands  of  musi- 
cians would  play  at  social  events), 
and  even  nature  sounds. 

Spinner's  president  and  co- 
founder,  Josh  Felser  '86,  M.B.A. 
'90,  says  Spinner  gears  itself  to 
"people  who  want  more  control 
over  their  radio  listening."  He 
estimates  that  the  service  reach- 
es some  three  million  people. 
Music  listeners  can  "pre-set" 
up  to  twenty-one  channels  for 
themselves;  each  channel  may 
offer  up  to  50,000  selections. 
Those  selections  are  made  by 
deejays  with  radio  or  music- 
club  backgrounds — which  pro- 
vides the  imprint  of  music 
authority.  The  streaming  tech- 
nology makes  the  music  por- 
table— which  provides  the  con- 
venience that  a  stack  of  CDs 
doesn't  offer.  In  turn,  listeners 
are  encouraged  to  rate  the 
songs,  a  system  that  contributes 
to  changes  in  the  repertoire. 

The  songs  are  free  to  the 
listeners:  Spinner  supports  itself 
through  banner  ads  on  its  web- 
site and  through  audio  ads  that 
are  inserted  into  the  various 
channels — though  less  obtru- 
sively, Felser  says,  than  with 
traditional  radio  broadcasts.  And 
if  consumers  like  what  they're 
hearing,  they're  just  "one  click 
away"  from  purchasing  a  CD. 

Spinner's  story  shows  the  im- 
portance of  a  start-up's  latching 
on  to  a  partner  with  the  where- 
withal of  AOL.  That  wasn't 
the  case  with  Riffage.com,  an- 


other online  music 
provider.  Riffage 
described  itself 
as  "the  Net's 
leading  destina. 
tion  for  people 
who  want  a 
personalized 
music  experi- 
ence." It  also 
boasted  of  offer- 
ing "an  online  com. 
munity  where  fans 
similar  or  varied  mi 
tastes  can  converge. 
Through  devices  like  fan  pages, 
song-ranking  charts  based  on 
customer  rankings,  and  artist 
home  pages,  it  looked  to  pro- 
vide bands — particularly  lesser- 
known  bands — with  "an  excit- 
ing avenue  to  distribute  their 
music  and  build  a  fan  base." 

Unfortunately,  it  wasn't  a 
happy  convergence  of  forces 
for  Riffage,  which  folded  in 
early  December.  Its  former 
marketing  vice  president,  Page 
Murray  '85,  says,  "Investors 
hate  uncertainty;  all  you  have 
to  do  is  look  at  the  presidential 
election.  Having  major  names 
in  the  music  industry  like 
Napster  and  MP3.com  locked 
up  in  court  for  months  on  end 
is  not  a  good  thing.  Investors 
tend  to  generalize  in  terms  of 
sectors.  Right  now,  the  music 
sector  is  bad." 

Riffage  had  planned  on 
breaking  even  toward  the  end 
of  2001.  As  it  happened,  the 
company  "dramatically  com- 
pressed that  time  frame," 
according  to  Murray,  and  beat 
its  own  expectations.  Still,  he 
says,  "we  weren't  fast  enough." 

"It's  tough  out  there  in  the 
marketplace.  We  did  have  mer- 
ger discussions  with  several 
possible  partners.  But  the  same 
thing  that  spooks  investors 
spooks  merger  partners  as  well: 
Nobody  wants  to  invest  in  a 
sector  completely  covered  with 
lawsuits  and  red  tape." 

In  other  parts  of  the  market- 
place, Murray  says,  there  are 
clearly  defined  rules  of  engage- 
ment or  rules  of  law.  With  on- 
line music  services,  though, 
"there  is  a  lot  of  ambiguous  law 
right  now  surrounding  copy- 
rights." Among  the  ambiguities, 
he  notes,  is  whether  or  not  ra- 
dio stations  need  to  pay  record 
companies  or  artists  not  just  for 
the  music  they  broadcast,  but 
also  for  the  online  music  they 
webcast.  Copyright  conventions 
already  constrain  radio  web- 


songs 
ly  by  a  particular  artist,  or  even 
from  announcing  upcoming 
playlists,  in  order  to  discourage 
listeners  from  creating  their 
own  CDs. 

Riffage  is  just  one  casualty  of 
the  recent  dot-com  collapse. 
Murray  mentions  a  December 
marketing  conference  for  dot- 
coms that  was  to  have  included 
seventeen  presenters;  the  con- 
ference was  canceled  after 
of  the  seventeen  companies 
out  of  business. 

Murray  says  that  Napster, 
now  in  search  of  legitimacy,  is 
following  the  Riffage  model  of 
contracting  with  emerging 
artists  or  their  record  compa- 
nies. Eventually,  he  says,  a  con- 
sumer-oriented model  will  be 
embraced  by  those  record  com- 
panies. "One  thing  about  cus- 
tomers is  that  their  expecta- 
tions always  go  up.  They  want 
things  better,  faster,  and  more 
personalized  for  less.  And  peo- 
ple will  want  personalized 
music  suited  to  their  taste." 

The  challenge,  he  says,  isn't 
any  longer  how  to  deliver 
music  instantly,  digitally,  and  to 
suit  particular  tastes.  Rather, 
the  challenge  is  to  make  money 
from  Web  technology. 
"Monetization  could  be  putting 
advertising  up  on  the  site.  But 
monetization  can  take  a  million 
different  forms.  Here's  a  great 
form  of  monetization:  You  sign 
up,  and  if  you  agree  to  rate 
every  song  that  I  give  you,  I'm 
going  to  give  you  all  the  music 


"Well,  if  consumers  are  rat- 
ing the  songs  and  if  I'm  a 
record  label,  all  I  have  to  do  is 
go  find  everybody  who  gives  it 
the  score  of  100  and  pre-sell 
the  CD.  And  then  I  can  fire  the 
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research;  nationally  and  regionally 
oriented  pages,  like  the  Croatian  Mu- 
sic Information  Centre  and  British 
Choirs  on  the  Net;  chronologies  of 
thousands  of  musicians  and  com- 
posers; and  homepages  that  cover 
composers  from  the  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  periods  through  the  late 
twentieth  century. 

The  record  industry  still  has  the 
heft  and  the  inventory  to  overwhelm 
Napster-like  services,  Fineman  says. 
As  he  envisions  the  music  library  of 
the  future,  he  imagines  that  student 
expectations  in  their  formal  listening 
assignments  will  hinge  on  online 
availability.  (Fineman  talks  about  a 
current  student  mystified  by  a  listen- 
ing assignment  with  a  traditional  LP; 
the  student  couldn't  figure  out  why 
he  had  to  turn  over  the  LP  after  one 
side  had  finished.)  "You  have  a  com- 
pany called  EMI  in  Europe.  They 
have  the  biggest  collection  of  classi- 
cal music  in  the  galaxy,  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  titles.  Most  of  those 
titles  have  been  digitized.  If  you're 
EMI,  all  you  have  to  do  is  download 
the  stuff  onto  a  server  and  charge  a 
library  like  us,  say,  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  And  all  of  a  sudden, 
instead  of  having  7,500  CDs  in  our 
collection,  we  have  100,000  of  the 
best  classical-music  recordings  ever 
made.  That's  the  great  equalizer.  And 
Napster  will  never  have  access  to 
those  resources. " 

Entertainment  lawyer  Goldring  says 
those  record  companies,  as  they  come 
to  rely  on  online  distribution  models, 
will  have  to  become  adept  at  helping 
consumers  in  making  their  choices — 
something  that,  he  notes,  the  compa- 
nies "have  not  proven  themselves  very 
adept  at  in  recent  years,  with  about  a 
95  percent  failure  rate  in  launching 
new  artists. "  He  says,  "Up  until  now, 
we  have  relied  on  the  record  industry 
to  be  the  gatekeepers  to  promoting 
and  distributing  their  recordings  and 
leaving  all  the  unsigned  artists  to  somehow 
figure  out  how  to  get  their  music  to  the 
masses  on  their  own — which  has  been  next 
to  impossible.  However,  we  now  have  a  sys- 
tem which  essentially  allows  every  recording 
artist  access  and  distribution  to  a  wide  public 
audience.  The  problem  is,  the  fatter  the  pipe, 
the  more  it  quickly  gets  filled  up. 

"It  used  to  be  that  radio  stations  had  dee- 
jays with  a  wealth  of  knowledge  who  would 
play  music  they  personally  thought  was  cool 
and  tell  you  all  about  it  with  real  passion.  Or 
there  were  journalists  whose  opinions  you 
trusted.  Today,  with  systematized  playlists  at 


"Record  companies  are  starting  to  put 
stuff  on  the  Web,  because  they  realize 
that  that  is  how  people  want  to  consume 
their  music.  And  they'll  make  it  so  good 
and  so  cheap  that  in  the  end,  Napster  will 
have  turned  out  to  be  a  catalyst." 
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radio  stations  and  talent  scouts  at  record 
companies  who  are  looking  merely  to  sign  a 
clone  of  the  latest  successful  thing  and  not 
take  chances,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
trusted  authorities  who  the  consumer  can 
rely  on  to  help  them  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff. " 

Goldring  is  convinced  that  there's  a  lot  of 
money  to  be  made  for  record  companies, 
artists,  songwriters,  publishers,  and  service 
providers  from  Napster  and  similar  services. 
Many  consumers  will  be  willing  to  "pay  for 
the  ability  to  instantly  access  any  music 
they  want  to  hear,  whenever  they  want  it, 


wherever  they  are,"  he  says.  A 
consumer  can  access  film  en- 
tertainment through  traditional 
theaters,  pay  cable,  free  cable,  pay- 
per-view,  network  TV  or  video-store 
and  library  rentals.  "In  the  music 
business,  we  are  in  the  Stone  Age, 
similar  to  thirty  years  ago,  when  if 
you  wanted  to  see  a  movie,  you 
had  only  two  choices:  see  it  in  a 
theater  or  wait  until  it  aired  on  one 
of  the  three  TV  networks. " 

Record  companies  are  reluctant 
to  make  the  transition  from  selling 
CDs  to  becoming  a  service  business, 
Goldring  says.  "The  danger  is  that 
the  longer  they  hold  out  and  try  to 
keep  the  status  quo,  the  more  peo- 
ple will  get  used  to  getting  their 
music  for  free,  and  the  less  people 
may  feel  compelled  to  pay  for  it  in 
the  future." 

One  of  Goldring's  colleagues  in  the 
entertainment  law  field  is  Eric  Green- 
span '72.  As  a  Duke  student,  Green- 
span ran  Major  Attractions  for  the 
Student  Union;  he  brought  to  cam- 
pus, among  other  acts,  the  Grateful 
Dead,  the  Beach  Boys,  and  the  All- 
man  Brothers.  In  his  first  year  of  law 
school,  he  promoted  big-name 
shows,  including  the  Watkins  Glen 
Rock  Festival.  He's  now  managing 
partner  for  a  firm  whose  clients  in- 
%  elude  Jewel  and  the  Red  Hot  Chili 
3  Peppers. 

"All  through  the  last  century,  you 
could  always  project  how  musical  re- 
cordings would  be  distributed  to  the 
public,"  he  says.  Even  as  the  packag- 
ing has  changed — from  player-piano 
software,  to  eight-tracks,  to  cassettes, 
to  CDs  —  the  store-to-consumer 
model  has  been  constant.  "But  the  in- 
dustry just  didn't  anticipate  the  speed 
at  which  the  whole  industry  has 
evolved  on  the  Internet.  When  mo- 
vie studios  started  releasing  movies 
on  videocassette,  they  never  even 
considered  the  possibility  that  there 
would  be  rental  stores.  That  development 
threw  the  whole  model  completely  off.  It's 
just  what  has  happened  with  Napster." 

A  self- described  "old  Deadhead,"  Greenspan 
says  he  did  his  share  of  trading  tapes  and 
buying  boodeg  records.  "But  every  time  I  would 
buy  a  bootleg  record,  I  had  every  one  of  the 
regularly  distributed  records  by  that  artist  as 
well.  I  was  that  much  of  a  fan.  It's  one  thing 
if  you  share  a  favorite  record  with  a  friend; 
it's  another  thing  if  you  give  it  to  thousands 
of  people  you  don't  even  know,  and  in  so 
doing  affect  the  distribution  of  the  music. " 
Continued  on  page  60 
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With  the  National  Long  Term  Care  Survey 

and  other  projects,  Duke  demographers  rack 

up  statistics  on  aging  and  HEALTH,  and 

make  some  surprising    discoveries 

about  getting  older  and  better. 


Two  years  ago  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  Duke 
demographic  researcher  Larry  Corder 
listened  in  on  a  phone  conversation. 
A  field  representative  with  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  was  asking  a  sixty-six-year-old 
woman  about  her  ability  to  perform  house- 
hold tasks:  Could  she  dress  herself?  Take  a 
shower?  Were  stairs  a  problem?  What  about 
shopping  for  groceries? 

After  only  a  few  of  these  questions,  the 
woman  became  impatient.  "Look.  Just  put 
down  that  I  can  do  anything,"  the  woman 
told  the  caller.  Fact  is,  she  was  late  for  a  ten- 
nis date.  Never  mind  that  the  temperature 
outside  was  110  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Later,  Corder  went  with  another  represen- 
tative to  see  a  woman  who  was  ninety-two. 
Though  the  woman  had  been  swimming  that 
morning,  Corder  found  her  on  the  patio — 
smoking  a  cigarette.  "Four  a  day  keeps  my 
weight  down,"  the  woman  explained  to  the 
shocked  visitors.  Then  she  told  the  story  of 
how  she  was  working  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  on  October  29,  1929,  the  day  of 
the  crash.  "You  can  quote  me,  Sonny,"  she 
said.  "That  was  a  bad  day. " 

Corder  happens  to  find  old  folks  interesting. 
Maybe  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  he's  getting  older — just  like  the  rest  of 
us.  But  it's  also  his  job.  Corder  is  a  researcher 
at  Duke's  Center  for  Demographic  Studies. 
Led  by  director  Kenneth  Manton  A.M.  71, 
Ph.D.  74,  the  center  has  been  a  world  leader 
and  an  indefatigable  generator  of  data  in  the 
field  of  aging  and  health. 

At  the  core  of  the  center's  work  is  the  Na- 
tional Long  Term  Care  Survey,  a  longitudinal 
health  assessment  of  Americans  sixty-five  and 
older.  So  large  is  the  survey — including  about 
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42,000  individuals — that  the  center  hires  the 
Census  Bureau  to  conduct  it.  If  you're  among 
those  chosen  for  the  sample,  the  folks  at  the 
center  will  find  you.  "The  only  place  we  don't 
go  is  prisons,"  explains  Corder. 

The  people  we  call  "old"  defy  stereotypes. 
It's  no  longer  any  big  shock  to  read  about 
triatheletes  in  their  seventies,  stockbrokers 
in  their  eighties.  Just  by  looking  around — at 
our  parents,  our  neighbors,  maybe  even  our- 
selves— we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  those 
who  are  living  longer  are  also  living  better. 
But  this  optimistic  attitude  toward  aging  has- 
n't always  prevailed.  And  until  the  center's 
researchers  began  studying  the  issue,  it 
couldn't  be  proved. 

Many  have  wondered  what  happens  in- 
side the  center's  little  white  house  on  Cam- 
pus Drive.  Occasionally,  someone  will  be  cu- 
rious enough  to  pay  a  visit,  like  the  minister 
who  wanted  advice  on  handling  his  diverse 
congregation,  or  the  two  visitors  who  wanted 
to  know  the  latest  number  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans on  U.S.  reservations.  The  researchers 
are  willing  to  help  the  occasional  browser  of 
statistics,  but  it  helps  to  know  the  center's 
focus.  Over  its  twenty-eight-year  history,  the 
center's  thirty  full-time  and  twenty  associate 
researchers  have  combined  to  produce  more 
than  700  books  and  papers,  with  no  sign  of 
slowing  down.  Manton's  own  dry-erase  board 
is  covered  with  more  than  a  dozen  ongoing 
projects,  including  five  for  which  he  is  prin- 
cipal investigator. 

The  Center  for  Demographic  Studies  took 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  before  interdis- 
ciplinary was  cool.  Manton  was  a  mere  post- 
doctoral student  when  he  caught  the  attention 
of  the  center's  late  director,  George  Myers, 


who  gave  him  the  task  of  analyzing  data  sets 
for  one  of  his  projects.  It  was  a  portentous 
move.  Besides  taking  over  the  directorship 
from  Myers  in  1997,  Manton  would  go  on  to 
be  principal  investigator  on  no  fewer  than 
seventy-seven  grants  and  contracts.  Later, 
when  it  became  clear  the  center  needed  some- 
one with  actuarial  experience,  Eric  Stallard 
71,  a  computer  programmer  by  training,  be- 
came certified  in  that  area.  "  'Interdisciplin- 
ary' is  the  buzzword  now,  but  back  then  we 
needed  it  to  answer  the  questions,"  Stallard 
says.  All  of  the  researchers  seem  like  Renais- 
sance men  and  women  in  their  own  rights, 
but  associate  professor  Beth  Corder  (who  is 
married  to  Larry)  has  all  the  degrees,  too — 
in  microbiology,  pharmacy,  statistics,  and 
epidemiology,  not  to  mention  a  post-doctor- 
ate in  neurology. 

Myers  had  come  to  Duke's  sociology  de- 
partment in  1968  from  the  World  Health 
Organization.  "One  of  the  first  things  he  re- 
cognized was  that  demographic  research  was 
going  to  be  highly  computer-driven,"  says 
Stallard.  "Also,  he  realized  that  aging  would 
become  a  major  issue  in  the  next  century. " 
Through  his  government  connections,  Myers 
was  able  to  get  his  hands  on  an  early  release 
of  the  1969  statistics  from  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Essentially,  it 
gave  the  center  the  largest  mortality  data  file 
in  the  country.  That  turned  out  to  be  the 
easy  part.  The  next  step  was  coming  up  with 
the  methods  and  models  to  analyze  the  data, 
which  totaled  two  million  records  each 
year — "not  something  you  can  just  down- 
load into  Excel,"  says  Stallard. 

The  models  they  created  to  analyze  the 
mortality  data  turned  out  to  be  versions  of 
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Brownian,  or  seemingly  random,  motion, 
similar  to  the  model  for  pricing  stock- 
options.  "These  are  applied  mathematics," 
explains  Manton.  "It's  nonlinear  mathemat- 
ics, chaotic  systems,  and  nonlinear  dynamics 
that  are  interesting  to  me."  Not  everyone 
can  claim  to  be  one  of  the  world's  leading 
experts  in  mathematical  population  models, 
but  Manton  can. 

By  the  early  1980s,  the  researchers  knew 
that  if  they  were  going  to  study  longevity, 
they  needed  to  generate  more  data.  The  cen- 
ter had  been  hired  by  the  federal  government 
to  analyze  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted 
in  1982  and  1984  by  the  Health  Care  Finan- 
cing Administration  (HCFA).  The  National 
Long  Term  Care  Survey,  as  it  was  called,  in- 
cluded a  large,  national  sampling  of  adults 
sixty-five  and  older.  What's  more,  the  survey 
was  designed  to  follow  up  on  previous  survey 
subjects,  replacing  those  who  had  died  with 
those  who  had  recently  turned  sixty-five.  It 
was  a  brilliant  idea.  Then  the  government 
decided  to  drop  it. 

That's  when  the  center  stepped  in.  Before 
coming  to  the  center  in  1987,  Larry  Corder 
had  worked  at  HCFA  as  a  statistician  devel- 
oping the  1982  survey.  "Ken  Manton  and  I 
wrote  a  letter  saying,  'If  you  don't  want  to  do 
this,  we  think  we  will,'  "  Corder  recalls.  Man- 
ton  wrote  the  grant  application  asking  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  for  just  under 
$5  million  to  conduct  the  survey  in  1989, 
and  he  repeated  the  process  for  surveys  in 
1994  and  1999. 

Few  questions  have  changed.  "By  keeping 
things  small,  you  can  keep  them  efficient," 
Manton  explains.  The  survey  currently  runs 
up  to  seventy-five  minutes  and  takes  place  in 
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I  uch  of  the  work  at 
the  Center  for  Demo- 
|  graphic  Studies  has  to 
I  do  with  complex  math- 
ematical models,  such  technical 
concepts  as  "trajectories  of 
aging,"  "grade  of  membership," 
and  "pattern  recognition."  One 
creative  force  behind  much  of 
the  math  is  Max  Woodbury.  At 
eighty-three,  Woodbury  is  one 
of  the  eldest  professors  emeriti 
still  taking  an  active  role  in  re- 
search at  the  university.  He's  also 
an  example  of  the  arbitrary  lim- 
its we  sometimes  place  on  age. 

Woodbury  began  his  academ- 
ic life  teaching  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  That 
was  in  1948.  He  had  already 
spent  the  war  in  North  Africa 
in  the  weather  service,  helping 
such  military  operations  strate- 
gists as  Thornton  Wilder  plan 
the  U.S.  invasion  of  Italy.  Wood- 
bury entered  mathematics  when 
computers  were  just  beginning 
to  gain  a  research  following. 

On  November  4,  1952,  while 
teaching  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  demonstrated 
for  the  nation  an  amazing  use 
of  the  new  technology.  Feeding 
in  the  evening's  earliest  election 
returns  as  data,  he  used  a  pro- 
gram he  had  written  for  the 
UNIVAC  I  computer  to  at- 
tempt to  predict  the  winner  of 
the  Dwight  Eisenhower-Adlai 
Stevenson  match-up. 

Woodbury  had  used  state 
records  as  well  as  Associated 
Press  teletype  returns  from  past 
elections  to  write  his  program. 
By  8:30  p.m.,  the  computer  was 
predicting  for  Walter  Cronkite 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  a 
100-to-l  certainty  that  Eisen- 
hower would  win  the  election, 


even  though  Stevenson  was 
leading  in  votes.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  computer's  predictions 
were  only  one  percent  off  the 
actual  electoral  vote  count  and  3 
percent  off  the  popular  vote.  By 
1956,  all  the  TV  networks  were 
using  computers  in  their  elec- 
tion coverage. 

Meanwhile,  Woodbury  devel- 
oped an  interest  in  medicine. 
When  he  came  to  Duke  in  1966, 
he  was  asked  to  teach  in  both 
the  math  department  and  the 
medical  center.  After  five  years, 
he  was  instructing  in  the  com- 
puter science  department  as  well. 

Some  have  tried  to  squeeze 
together  Woodbury's  interests 
and  call  him  a  biomathematician, 
but  he  prefers  the  label  "scien- 
tist of  ideas."  He  observed  early 
that  scientists  were  sometimes 
boxed  in  by  their  disciplines, 
but  a  science  of  ideas  that  tran- 
scended fields  was  not  an  ac- 
cepted concept. 

He  chose  mathematics  for  its 
openness  to  theorizing,  and  then 
made  it  a  practice  to  read  wide- 
ly over  many  disciplines.  "I 
went  where  the  ideas  led  me," 
he  says,  explaining  that  "an 
idea  doesn't  care  who  has  it." 

Woodbury's  openness  has  had 
results.  He's  the  pioneer  of 
Grade  of  Measurement,  GoM 
for  short,  a  statistical  tool  that 
allows  scientists  to  analyze  sev- 
eral categories  of  data  at  one 
time.  Appropriately  enough,  the 
model  can  be  applied  to  problems 
in  a  wide  array  of  disciplines, 
from  psychology  to  economics. 

In  Woodbury's  view,  humanity 
owes  its  relative  success  to 
brainpower.  "I  really  believe  it's 
'use  it  or  lose  it'  So  I  think  all 
the  time."  Before  this  i 


for  example,  he  was  attacking 
the  problem  of  why  his  GoM 
method  behaves  very  well  for 
up  to  seven  "pure  types"  but 
presents  problems  when  more 
types  are  analyzed. 

Thus  began  a  meditation  on 
the  number  7,  and  how  most 
people  can  remember  seven 
digits  of  a  telephone  number 
before  things  get  tricky.  A  rare 
individual  can  handle  fourteen 
data  items,  but  that  person  is 
probably  using  both  halves  of 
his  brain  at  once.  "So  how  can 
I  invent  a  methodology  to  get 
more  data  into  the  analysis? 
There's  my  thought  for  you." 
Woodbury  smiles,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle bit  closer  to  a  solution. 

Seven  is  important  to  him  for 
one  other  reason.  At  that  age, 
wandering  about  his  neighbor- 
hood, he  came  across  a  group 
of  teenagers  who  were  talking 
about  the  deaths  of  people  they 
knew.  Young  Woodbury  was 
horrified,  but  he  kept  listening. 
Then  one  of  the  boys  turned  to 
him  and  said,  "You're  going  to 
die,  too."  Woodbury  went 
home  and  made  a  promise  to 
himself:  He  might  die  eventual- 
ly, but  he  would  at  least  live  to 
see  the  new  millennium. 

By  Woodbury's  calculation, 
the  new  millennium  begins  on 
January  1,  2001.  Should  he  live 
to  see  it,  he'll  immediately  sub- 
stitute another  goal:  He  wants 
to  live  to  see  the  moment  when 
the  Earth,  Venus,  and  the  Sun 
align  on  June  8,  2004,  for  the 
first  time  since  1882.  It's  a 
milestone  any  true  scientist  of 
ideas  should  observe. 


people's  homes.  It  has  a  phenomenal  95  per- 
cent response  rate,  perhaps  because  the  el- 
derly are  delighted  that  someone  would  take 
an  interest  in  their  health.  Questions  cover 
health  function,  care  providers,  and  finances. 
Specific  health  histories  of  subjects  can  be 
accessed  through  Medicare  records.  Due  to 
the  sensitive  nature  of  its  data,  the  center  is 
one  of  the  securest  computer  operations  on 
campus.  "We've  got  a  double  firewall,"  Man- 
ton  stresses,  meaning  that  even  if  a  hacker  gets 
into  the  center's  computer  system,  there's  no 
room  for  the  hacker  to  move  around. 

A  goodly  chunk  of  the  individuals  have 
been  part  of  the  survey  from  1982  through 
1999,  a  seventeen-year  period  that  happens 
to  represent  the  average  remaining  life  ex- 
§  pectancy  for  those  who  reach  sixty-five.  Ex- 
i  ercise,  smoking,  drinking,  and  nutrition  are 
just  a  few  of  the  factors  studied.  The  center's 
research,  among  other  things,  has  put  into 
focus  the  way  most  old  people  die. 

"You  think  of  someone  getting  a  disease 
and  dying.  That's  not  what  happens  to  elder- 
ly people,"  Stallard  says.  "The  reason  old 
people  die  is  they  contract  medical  illnesses 
that  lead  to  a  sequence  of  events  that  leads 
to  a  terminal  decline. "  A  person  with  diabe- 
tes, for  example,  may  more  easily  develop 
heart  disease,  which  leads  to  a  fatal  heart  at- 
tack. It  helps  to  think  of  death  as  a  process, 
a  process  that  may  have  started  before  birth. 

Once  it  became  clear  in  the  early  1980s 
that  America's  elderly  were  living  longer, 
people  began  to  worry  about  their  health. 
"There  were  a  number  of  papers  that  said  we 
were  going  to  have  an  elderly  society  that  is 
very  debilitated,"  says  Stallard.  Longer  lives 
were  bound  to  deplete  Social  Security  and  cre- 
ate a  doddering  populace,  right?  In  January 
1983,  the  bipartisan  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  (a.k.a.  the  Greenspan  Com- 
mission, thanks  to  its  chairman  Alan  Green- 
span) reported  the  mass  of  evidence  that  lon- 
gevity was  increasing.  Manton  was  one  of 
those  who  testified  to  the  point.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  commission  lacked  conclusive  fu- 
ture-predicting data  on  the  elderly 's  health, 
so  its  report  to  Congress  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  full-benefit  retirement  age 
for  some,  coupled  with  an  increase  in  taxes 
for  most.  Hindsight  judges  that  decision.  "If 
the  Long  Term  Care  Survey  had  been  in 
place,  it  would  have  increased  the  retirement 
age,  but  we  would  have  experienced  lower 
taxes,"  Larry  Corder  postulates. 

It  just  so  happened  that  the  1989  survey  was 
going  to  defy  an  assumption  of  the  Green- 
span Commission.  Instead  of  the  elderly 's 
collective  health  worsening  with  greater  life 
expectancy,  their  health  was  improving.  "It 
called  into  question  the  idea  that  we  had  a 
rising  pandemic  of  mental  and  physical  dis- 
orders," says  Stallard. 
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INQUIRING  RETIRING  MINDS 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  rocking 
chairs  and  porches.  Then  putting 
greens  were  the  big  draw.  Fast-forward 
to  the  present,  when — who  knew? — 
classroom  desks  are  in  vogue  for  those  who 
have  retired  their  careers  but  not  their  minds. 

"When  you  retire  at  sixty,  you  can  expect  to 
have  twenty-five  more  years  of  active  life. 
That's  too  long  to  just  play  golf  or  bridge," 
says  Sara  Craven,  director  of  the  Duke 
Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement  (DILR). 
"Now  we're  moving  into  this  phase  where 
people  are  doing  other  things." 

DILR  was  founded  in  1977,  when,  as 
Craven  puts  it,  "it  was  quite  a  radical  thought 
that  older  people  not  only  could  go  back  to 
school,  but  that  they  wanted  to  go  back  to 
school."  Forty-two  people  signed  up,  and  since 
then  the  number  has  grown  10  percent  each 
year.  Today,  more  than  700  people  are  mem- 
bers of  DILR ,  which  is  just  one  of  260  learn- 
ing institutes  around  the  country. 

"Many  people  say  to  me,  'Do  you  know  that 
DILR  saved  my  life?'  "  Craven  says.  Losing  a 
spouse  can  mean  losing  the  link  to  a  social 
life.  DILR  provides  a  network  of  friends  based 
on  common  interests,  not  just  age.  In  some 
ways,  she  adds,  the  program  can  be  consid- 
ered "a  secular  church." 

Herb  Halbrecht,  seventy-three,  owes  his 
decision  to  retire  in  Durham  largely  to  DILR. 
He  wanted  to  be  near  a  golf  course  and  a  top- 
ranked  medical  center,  but  learning  opportu- 
nities were  also  essential  to  the  equation. 

"The  role  of  a  university  is  more  than 
churning  out  research  or  educating  young 
people,"  says  Halbrecht  A  former  recruiter 
for  telecommunications  companies,  he  takes 
five  courses  a  year  at  DILR  and  has  taught 
two  himself:  "The  History  of  Zionism"  and 
"Joseph  Campbell's  Mythology."  He  has 
also  played  a  role  in  bringing  WebTV  to  a 
Methodist  retirement  home  in  Durham, 
and  is  currently  working  to  computerize 
schools  for  the  Haliwa-Saponi  tribe  of  Native 
Americans. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  Bishop's  House  on 
East  Campus  and  at  satellite  locations  such 
as  The  Forest  at  Duke.  Half  are  taught  by 
members.  They  teach  what  they  did  in  work- 
ing life,  or  bring  in  guest  speakers.  Some  find 
a  hobby  area,  study  it  well  for  a  couple  of 
years,  then  teach  an  introductory  course. 
Faculty,  graduate  students,  and  local  experts 
also  fill  teaching  spots. 

None  do  it  for  the  money.  DILR  instructors 
earn  $300  for  twelve  weeks  of  classes,  while 
members  teach  for  free.  A  member  can  take 
up  to  five  classes  a  term  for  the  annual  fee  of 
$125.  That's  less  than  one  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  Duke  undergraduate  education. 

The  university  could  learn  a  lot  from  DILR, 
says  Craven.  "The  students  bring  so  much  to 
class.  What  a  cliche  that  youth  is  wasted  on 
the  young,  but  there  are  ways  in  which  that 
cliche  is  true.  The  humanities,  for  example, 
are  just  tailor-made  for  older  people  who  on 
some  level  ask,  'What  is  this 
all  about?' " 

— Eric  Larson 


The  center  wasn't  the  only  clarion  trum- 
peting a  decline  in  chronic  disability.  Econo- 
mist Bob  Fogel  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
researched  the  health  records  of  Union  Civil 
War  veterans  born  between  the  years  1825 
and  1844-  Comparing  those  soldiers'  records 
with  those  of  veterans  of  subsequent  wars, 
Fogel  established  a  .6  percent  decline  in 
chronic  disability  each  year  between  1910  and 
1985.  Then  in  March  1997,  the  center  re- 
leased a  paper  based  on  its  1994  survey  called 
"Chronic  Disease  Trends  in  the  Elderly  United 
States  Population,  1982-1994,"  showing  how 
from  1989  to  1994  morbidity  had  declined  a 


the  basis  for  a  Medicare  reform  that  encour- 
ages the  development  and  use  of  new  thera- 
pies and  cures.  These,  in  turn,  will  lead  to 
even  further  disability  decline,  keeping  Medi- 
care solvent  through  2070,  the  end  of  the 
baby-boom  era. " 

"If  you  can  reduce  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ability 1.5  percent  a  year  through  2025  and 
2030,  then  very  long  solvency  can  be  main- 
tained for  Social  Security  and  Medicare," 
predicts  Manton.  "You  might  only  need  some 
reserves  to  get  over  the  hump.  This  is  very 
controversial  stuff,  but  there's  beginning  to 
be  more  and  more  data  to  suggest  it. " 


whopping  1.5  percent  each  year.  "The  resis- 
tance in  the  research  community  was  blown 
away.  It  took  us  seventeen  years  to  essentially 
reverse  what  the  scientific  community  was 
thinking  about  the  health  and  functionality 
of  older  persons,"  says  Stallard. 

The  1999  survey  shows  the  trend  continu- 
ing. Fewer  smokers,  new  medical  procedures 
and  drugs,  and  improved  diet  and  food  pre- 
paration have  all  contributed  to  better  health 
for  the  elderly.  The  center's  detailed  findings, 
scheduled  to  be  announced  in  a  major  sci- 
entific journal,  may  have  phenomenal  impli- 
cations for  national  policy.  "The  National 
Long  Term  Care  Survey  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Demographic  Studies,  headed  by 
Ken  Manton,  is  perhaps  the  only  rigorous 
study  that  is  continuing  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic data  necessary  for  policymakers  to 
make  sound  decisions  for  Medicare  reform," 
says  Arthur  Ullian,  chair  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Science,  Health  Care,  and  the  Economy. 

Ullian  credits  the  survey  with  encouraging 
Congress  to  double  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  by  2003.  "Man- 
ton's  work  on  tracking  the  rate  of  declining 
disability  (and  conversely,  the  increase  in  ac- 
tive life  expectancy)  will,  I  believe,  become 


As  it  turns  out,  people  showing  the  signs 
of  age  can  be  grouped  into  six  categories,  from 
those  just  having  trouble  climbing  stairs 
(Group  One)  to  those  needing  full-time  care 
for  dementia,  stroke,  or  other  disability  (Group 
Six).  With  each  of  the  past  three  surveys, 
the  mildest  group — those  having  trouble 
with  stairs  only — has  become  more  and 
more  representative  of  the  whole,  while  the 
segments  with  the  most  serious  conditions 
are  becoming  consistently  less  represented. 
In  other  words,  though  the  elderly  are  still 
manifesting  the  debilitating  effects  of  aging, 
they're  showing  them  in  less  drastic  forms. 

"Every  time  we  do  the  survey,  the  sixty- 
five-  to  sixty- nine -year-olds  have  been  health- 
ier than  the  same  group  five  years  before," 
Larry  Corder  says.  The  responses  of  this  par- 
ticular "young  old"  group  are  especially  note- 
worthy. Being  surveyed  for  the  first  time, 
they  are  less  likely  to  report  good  health  sim- 
ply to  please  those  asking  the  questions.  The 
upshot  is  that  "people  perceive  themselves 
as  healthier  than  those  who  came  before 
them  perceived  themselves. " 

It's  easy  enough  to  propose  reasons.  Beth 
Corder  points  to  medical  advances  that  mit- 
igate high  blood  pressure,  stroke,  and  heart 
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disease,  as  well  as  a  greater  willingness  in  the 
medical  community  to  treat  older  people. 
"Twenty  years  ago,  if  you  were  old  and  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  you  may  not  have  been  diag- 
nosed with  diabetes,  for  instance,"  she  says. 
Doctors  would  tell  the  person  to  go  home 
and  rest — in  other  words,  to  die.  "The  idea 
that  you  can  be  old  and  treated  is  actually 
very  new.  It's  a  whole  paradigm  shift. " 

Thanks  to  this  new  paradigm,  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  America  includes  those 
over  eighty-five,  a  population  that  is  doubling 
every  twenty  years.  (In  the  long-term  care 
survey  alone,  1,000  of  the  participants  are 
over  ninety-five.)  Of  course,  with  increased 
age  comes  a  greater  risk  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. Between  two  and  three  million  people 
have  been  diagnosed  with  Alzheimer's,  which 
has  a  ten-year  survivability  on  average  and 
potentially  huge  consequences  for  the  costs 
of  long-term  care. 

Fortunately,  the  likelihood  that  neurolog- 
ical disorders  can  be  treated  with  pharma- 
ceuticals has  companies  racing  to  develop 
drugs  regulating  the  lipoprotein  apoE.  Medi- 
cal researchers  know  that  different  forms  of 
the  lipoprotein  are  associated  with  different 
risks  of  getting  the  disease.  What  isn't  known 
is  the  prevalence  of  the  various  forms  in  the 
population.  That's  why,  as  part  of  the  1999 
survey,  the  center's  researchers  decided  to 
gather  1,000  blood  and  mouth-swab  samples 


from  subjects.  "When  detailed  information 
is  known,  it  might  tell  you  when  to  do  pre- 
ventive medicine  for  a  certain  subset  of  the 
population,"  according  to  Beth  Corder,  who 
was  the  lead  author  on  the  landmark  1993 
Science  article  proving  the  significance  of 
apoE  in  Alzheimer's.  The  center  is  already 
making  efforts  to  safeguard  the  DNA  sam- 
ples while  making  them  available  to  other 
research  institutions. 

Hope  for  dementia  treatment  now  makes 
those  early  1980s  predictions  look  even  more 
short-sighted  and  cynical  than  before.  The 
long-term  care  picture  is  becoming  far  more 
varied  and  inviting  than  people  ever  imag- 
ined. "The  traditional  model  of  a  nursing  home 
where  lots  of  old  people  go  to  die  is  history," 
says  Larry  Corder.  Nursing  homes  will  still 
exist  in  the  future,  but  they  will  increasingly 
have  rehabilitation  as  a  strong  component. 

It  doesn't  hurt  that  today's  elderly  are  bet- 
ter off  financially  than  their  parents  were, 
and  the  market  has  responded — a  residen- 
tial care  center  like  The  Forest  at  Duke  is 
just  one  option  unimaginable  thirty  years 
ago.  For  those  who  lack  solid  finances,  the 
picture  is  not  so  gloomy  either.  "We  see  no 
evidence  that  people  abandon  their  rela- 
tives. In  fact,  we  see  that  the  vast  majority  of 
caregiving  is  done  by  relatives  for  no  pay. " 

There  are  still  uncertainties.  The  sheer 
numbers  within  the  baby  boomer  population 


will  mean  a  building  frenzy  in  the  number  of 
long-term  care  facilities,  just  as  the  building 
projects  of  obstetrics  wings,  elementary 
schools,  and  colleges  have  followed  boomers 
through  their  lives.  In  addition,  the  demo- 
graphic center  expects  to  see  a  one -year  gain 
in  life  expectancy,  on  average,  for  each  of 
the  next  seven  decades.  That  means  that  in 
seventy  years,  the  average  person  will 
receive  a  Social  Security  check  seven  years 
longer  than  the  seniors  of  today.  Assuming  a 
prescription  drug  benefit  is  passed  by  the 
next  Congress,  what  will  the  total  price  tag 
be  down  the  road,  and  can  we  afford  it? 

Questions  concerning  longevity  also  re- 
main, such  as  the  degree  to  which  we  are  born 
with  our  future  already  written.  To  what  ex- 
tent do  our  genes  determine  health?  "Lon- 
gevity is  only  partly  inheritable,"  cautions 
Larry  Corder,  pointing  to  the  large  body  of 
twin  research  that  can  help  separate  the  fac- 
tors of  genes  and  environment.  However, 
even  twin  research  has  fallen  under  scrutiny 
recently.  David  Barker  of  the  University  of 
Southampton  in  England  argues  that  uterine 
environments  for  twins  can  produce  strong 
differences  in  long-term  health.  Because  of 
the  role  a  mother's  diet  might  play,  demog- 
raphers are  trying  to  gather  prenatal  care 
data  for  today's  elderly.  Manton  points  to 
one  possible  source  of  such  data:  Christian 
missionary  hospitals  in  China,  which  in  the 


Seconds  from  Duke  University,  Minutes  from  Research  Triangle  Park, 
and  Light  Years  Away  from  the  Ordinary 


{Nestled  among  tall  North  Carolina 
pines  and  hardwoods,  next  to 
prestigious  Duke  University  and  near 
the  heart  of  the  world-renowned 
Research  Triangle  Park,  the  Washington 
Duke  Inn  &  Golf  Club  is  the  destination- 
of-choice  for  countless  business 
travelers,  high-level  conferences  and 
leisure  guests  from  all  points  of  the 
globe. 

•  Another  asset  of  Duke  University  — 
and  only  blocks  away  from  its  world 
famous  medical  center,  it's  the  only 
Four-Star,  Four  Diamond  hotel  and 
restaurant  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 


•  Located  midway  between  New  York  and  Atlanta,  the 
Washington  Duke  Inn's  300-acre  site  is  only  15  minutes  from 

Raleigh-Durham  International  Airport  and  easy  to  get  to. 

•  The  regional  and  seasonal  cuisines  of  the  highly  acclaimed 
Fairview  restaurant  attract  epicures  from  around  the  world. 

The  Inn's  superb  meeting  and  catering  facilities  easily 


•  me  inns  supera  meeting  ana  catering 
accommodate  groups  from  20  to  400 


•  Each  of  the  171  newly-renovated  and 
elegantly-appointed  guest  rooms  and 
suites  has  complimentary  Internet 
access  at  Ethernet®  speed. 

•  Recreational  amenities  include  an 
1 8-hole,  Robert  Trent  Jones-designed 
championship  golf  course,  home  of 
the  2001  NCAA  men's 
championship,  along  with  a  3'/2 
mile  long  jogging  trail,  swimming 
pool,  and  Duke  Center  for  Living 
privileges. 

•  Popular  local  attractions  —  the 
Durham  Bulls,  Duke  Chapel,  Duke 
Gardens,  the  Museum  of  Life  and 

Science,  Morehead  Planetarium  and  the  very  finest  collegiate  sports 
teams  anywhere. 

And  it  almost  goes  without  saying,  the  grand  tradition  of  superior 
service  and  warm  Southern  hospitality  is  alive  and  well  here. 


Join  countless  satisfied  travelers  who  return  to  the  Washington  Duke 
Washington  Duke  Inn  &  Golf  Club  for  an  extraordinary  experience.  Time  after  time. 
Inn  &  Golf  Club 


3001  Cameron  Boulevard  •  Durham,  North  Carolina  •  (919)  490-0999 

1-800-443-3853 

www.washingtondukeinn.coni 
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"Every  time  we  do  the 
National  Long  Term  Care 


early  1900s  had  a  policy  of  weighing  pregnant 
women  and  measuring  their  bellies  through- 
out their  term  of  pregnancy. 

Manton  for  one  isn't  so  sure  that  we've 
seen  the  limit  on  longevity.  The  current  thres- 
hold for  age  seems  to  be  129,  with  mito- 
chondrial DNA  being  the  weak  link  in  the 
longevity  chain.  But  our  nuclear  DNA  seems 
much  more  resilient,  theoretically  lasting  us 
up  to  300  years.  Reaching  such  biblical  ages 
might  sound  ludicrous,  but  science  has  a  way 


healthier  than  the  same 
roup  five  years  before." 


LARRY  CORDER 
Research  Professor 
for  Demographic  Studies 


of  breaking  down  long-held  beliefs.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  old  saws  getting  turned  over," 
Manton  says.  "Everyone  always  thought  that 
the  brain  didn't  grow  new  cells,  for  instance. 
But  we  know  now  it  does,  and  we've  seen 
evidence  for  brain  stem-cells. " 

Manton  and  his  team  are  also  bringing 
brain-power  to  bear  on  economic  issues,  such 
as  the  long-term  impact  of  research  dollars  on 
health-care  savings  and  the  differing  rates  of 
chronic  disability  for  minorities  and  women. 


Manton's  paper  on  women's  health  this  year 
won  an  award  from  the  Partnership  for 
Women's  Health  at  Columbia  University  by 
showing  a  link  between  women's  diminished 
finances  in  old  age  and  their  increased  chance 
of  disability  due  to  cardiovascular  disease. 
Manton  found  that  for  a  given  level  of  dis- 
ability, women  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
be  sent  to  a  nursing  home.  Wider  use  of  hor- 
mone-replacement therapy,  which  can  bol- 
ster a  woman's  defense  against  disease,  may 
be  one  step  toward  rectifying  the  situation. 

The  Center  for  Demographics  Studies  has 
traveled  far  in  answering  questions  of  disease 
and  aging.  But  how  has  such  a  productive  re- 
search center  remained  a  sometimes  unno- 
ticed worker  for  so  long?  "If  you  can  go  faster 
than  the  speed  of  light,  you  can  get  in  Nature 
very  easily,"  says  Manton.  "Those  types  of 
things  are  very  sexy.  You're  upsetting  Einstein. 
But  if  you  document  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  chronic  disability,  that's  not. " 

That  may  change.  Give  the  editors  of  the 
major  scientific  journals  time — enough  of 
it — and  don't  be  surprised  if  they  become 
more  interested  in  aging,  too.  ■ 


Larson  '93,  a  regular  contributor  to  the  magazine, 
turned  thirty  in  November  and  is  getting  older 
by  the  day. 


"UnIVERSITYANGELS  IS  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
SPOT  TO  SCOPE  OUT  THE  NEXT  YAHOO! 
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Forbes,  September  2000  Voted:  "Best  of  the  Web" 

The  reviews  are  in  and  the  world's  leading  news  sources 
agree  that  BlueDevilAngels.com™  has  redefined  angel  investim 
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BlueDevilAngels.com  provides  Duke  University  alumni  with  access  to  a  never-before- 
available  marketplace  of  high-quality,  early-stage  deal  flow.  Every  company  presented 
is  founded,  led  or  managed  by  graduates  and /or  students  from  the  Duke  community. 
Visit  BlueDevilAngels.com  and  find  out  for  yourself  what  everyone  is  talking  about! 
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Learning  for  the  Love  of  It 


MALSgrad 

Lottie  Applewhite 

A.M.  '97,  above,  and 

current  student  Stacy 

Torian  '94,  right 


MALS 


BY  KIM  KOSTER 


One  recent  autumn  evening  at  Durham's  Barnes  &.  Noble  bookstore,  a  fairly  typical 
routine  was  under  way.  Shoppers  browsed  the  tables  of  new  fiction  and  nonfiction, 
readers  plunked  down  in  fat  armchairs  or  perched  on  benches  in  the  magazine  sec- 
tion, and  the  espresso  machine  in  the  cafe  gave  out  loud  hisses  at  regular  intervals. 
But  in  one  part  of  the  store,  something  less  typical  was  happening.  Wedged  between  the 
biography  and  European  history  sections,  bookended  by  a  freestanding  display  of  cookbooks 
and  a  solid  wall  of  home-design  magazines,  two  dozen  chairs  had  been  unfolded  and  a  table 
was  stocked  with  information  packets  and  sign-up  sheets.  The  men  and  women  filing  into 
this  section  were  not  there  to  shop,  though  many  sipped  from  the  cafe's  paper  coffee  cups,  a 
new  best-seller  or  coffee-table  art  book  tucked  under  an  arm.  They  stopped  at  the  table, 
picked  up  a  few  papers,  checked  their  names  off  a  list.  Then  they  settled  in  to  hear  about  one 
of  Duke's  least  traditional  and  most  successful  offerings — the  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal 
Studies  (MALS)  program. 

MALS  is  described  as  a  "nontraditional"  program  because  of  its  outreach  to  the  commu- 
nity beyond  the  university  walls.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  people  to  engage  in  intellec- 
tual and  educational  pursuits  and  to  receive  a  complete  graduate  education,  even  while  they 
work  at  home  or  hold  down  full-time  jobs  or  enjoy  retirement.  Its  self-contained  courses  are 


interdisciplinary  in  scope,  bringing  many  subjects  and  schools  of  thought  to  bear  on  a  topic 
that  might  otherwise  be  taught  from  a  single  point  of  view.  In  its  breadth  of  scope  and  depth 
of  purpose,  MALS  can  be  seen  as  a  role  model  for  new  ways  of  teaching  and  learning. 

"There  are  a  number  of  trends  in  education  right  now  that  the  liberal  studies  model  fits 
very  well,"  says  program  director  Donna  Zapf.  "One  is  adult  education,  in  a  serious  way: 
rethinking  the  stages  of  a  human  life  and  where  certain  activities  take  place.  We  used  to 
think  of  childhood  and  youth,  then  one  is  educated,  and  then  one  works,  and  then  one 
retires  and  is  put  out  to  pasture.  However,  that  traditional  lay  of  the  land  is  not  where  we 
live  anymore — this  idea  of  essential  lifelong  learning  is  new  on  the  scene,  and  liberal  stud- 
ies does  fit  into  that. " 
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"Lifelong  learning  doesn't  mean  something  one  does  in  one's  leisure 
hours  anymore.  And  it  is  very  rare  to  be  able  to  pursue  a  part-time  education 
at  a  graduate  level  outside  of  an  MBA  program." 


■    >vl                      1 
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■  t  fit  for  Lottie  Applewhite  A.M.  '97,  who  earned  the  first  of  her  sev- 
1  eral  graduate  degrees  in  1946  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
H  degree  was  in  occupational  therapy,  and  she  used  it  in  her  Army 
H  assignment  to  work  with  therapists  in  Scandinavia  and  Europe  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II.  She  went  on  to  do  graduate  work  and  earn 
advanced  degrees  in  that  field  and  several  others,  including  physiology 
and  publishing,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  medical  writer  and  au- 
thor's editor  for  physicians  and  researchers. 

Applewhite  describes  herself  as  "retired,"  but  she  begins  to  chuckle 
over  the  word  even  as  it  hangs  in  the  air.  The  large  desk  and  work  area  in 
her  Carol  Woods  retirement-community  apartment  are  covered  with 
medical  journals  and  legal  pads.  As  the  favorite  author's  editor  of  several 
prominent  researchers  in  orthopedics,  she  is  clearly  working  on  several 
projects  at  once.  She  came  to  Carol  Woods  in  the  early  1990s  and,  de- 
spite her  editorial  work,  began  looking  for  something  else  to  do. 

"To  keep  involved  in  academics  was  tremendously  important  to  me, 
and  to  keep  involved  in  academics  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  job. 
This  gives  me  a  change  of  pace,  and  it  also  keeps  the  mechanism  work- 
ing," she  says,  tapping  her  forehead. 

Applewhite  challenged  the  mechanism  for  several  years  in  the  MALS 
program.  She  took  one  class  at  a  time,  from  a  biology-driven  class  on 
organisms  with  Steve  Vogel,  to  a  literature -based  seminar  on  modernism 
with  James  Rolleston,  to  a  semester  of  personal  narrative  with  Melissa 
Malouf.  "I  got  more  out  of  it  by  spreading  it  out — these  could  not  be 
done  simultaneously  with  a  mind  like  I  have,"  she  says.  "I've  got  to  sap 
every  bit  of  juice  that's  in  every  one  of  these." 

Students  who  enter  MALS  are  embarking  upon  at  least  a  two-  to 
three-year  commitment.  Credit  hours  from  nine  seminars  are  required 
for  graduation,  along  with  a  final  project  that  combines  a  hefty  amount 
of  research  and  a  substantial  written  paper.  While  most  students  take 
one  course  each  semester,  some  take  two  at  a  time;  occasionally  some- 
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"This  isn't  about  passive 
learning.  I've  taught  several 
classes  for  MALS,  and  it's 
the  most  interesting,  most 
exciting  teaching  and  learn- 
ing I  have  experienced  in  my 
15  years  at  Duke,  bar  none." 

TOM  ROBISHEAUX 
Professor  of  History 


dents.  While  the  program  has 
been  life -changing  for  those 
students,  it  has  been  universi- 
ty-changing as  well.  "People 
are  thinking  about  the  idea 
that  the  university  may  well 
be  for  folks  who  are  over  forty 
or  over  fifty  or  over  sixty,  as 
well  as  for  people  coming  out 
of  high  school  and  being 
trained  toward  their  first  job," 
Zapf  says.  "Universities  have 
a  larger  mandate,  a  mission 
that  might  have  a  broader  def- 
inition of  who  students  are, 
and  what  society  needs  in 
education. " 


one  will  even  take  three.  No  matter  how  much 
time  is  spent  in  the  classroom,  the  learning 
that  occurs  is  a  full-time  project. 

"People  are  doing  something  very  signifi- 
cant," says  Zapf.  "Lifelong  learning  doesn't 
mean  something  one  does  in  one's  leisure 
hours  anymore.  This  is  a  graduate  program. 
It  is  academically  demanding.  People  who  en- 
ter it  are  pursuing  a  graduate  education.  And 
it  is  very  rare  to  be  able  to  pursue  a  part-time 
education  at  a  graduate  level  outside  of  an 
M.B.A.  program. " 

Rare,  but  thanks  to  programs  like  MALS, 
becoming  more  accepted.  Since  Duke  started 
MALS  in  1984,  hundreds  of  people  have 
earned  the  degree.  Most  were  shepherded 
through  the  process  by  Diane  Sasson,  whose 
long  tenure  as  director  saw  MALS  grow  to 
become  the  largest  program  in  the  graduate 
school.  In  that  same  decade  and  a  half,  the 
field  of  liberal  studies  mushroomed  through- 
out higher  education. 

The  very  first  MALS  program,  then  tea- 
cher-oriented, began  at  Wesleyan  University 
in  1952.  When  MALS  started  at  Duke,  it 
was  the  first  such  program  in  the  South,  and 
one  of  only  sixty  in  the  country.  Today,  125 
programs  are  members  of  the  Association  of 
Graduate  Liberal  Studies  Programs,  and  the 
degree  can  be  earned  at  such  schools  as  North 
Carolina  State,  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina-Greensboro, and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina-Asheville.  There  are  even  a  hand- 
ful of  programs  that  have  gone  beyond  the 
master's  level,  including  an  interdisciplinary 
Ph.D.  program  at  Emory  University  and  a 
liberal  studies  doctorate  geared  toward  "the 
public  intellectual"  at  Florida  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity in  Florida. 

Donna  Zapf  succeeded  Sasson  last  year. 
When  she  talks  about  Duke's  program,  en- 
thusiasm and  joy  are  evident  on  her  face  and 
in  her  words.  Assistant  director  Margaret 
Dennis  and  program  assistant  Dink  Suddaby 
have  the  same  look  and  tone,  projecting  an 
absolute  delight  in  the  program  and  in  its  stu- 
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During  her  forty-two-year  career  as  an  educator,  Barbara  Darden  told  her  students 
time  and  again:  "Whatever  happens  in  our  classroom  today  is  not  an  endpoint.  It  is 
merely  a  beginning  point,  and  I  fully  expect  you  to  want  to  learn  more  and  more  and 
more.  The  longer  you  live,  the  more  you  should  want  to  learn. " 

Now,  having  retired  and  moved  to  the  Triangle  to  live  near  her  daughter,  son-in-law,  and 
two  granddaughters,  Darden  is  taking  her  sixth  MALS  course.  "It  would  be  kind  of  ridicu- 
lous if  I  didn't  do  what  I've  been  telling  my  students  to  do,"  she  says.  "When  you  go  back  to 
school,  you  can  look  at  continuing-ed  courses  or  you  can  look  at  a  degree  program,  and  if 
you're  going  to  invest  the  time,  you  might  as  well  go  for  the  product  at  the  end.  So  it  had  to 
be  a  degree  program — and  oh,  miracle,  manna  out  of  the  sky,  the  MALS  program." 

Darden  freely  admits  to  being  sixty-six,  and  in  her  seventh  decade  of  education,  she  says 
she  appreciates  what  her  age  is  bringing  to  the  MALS  experience.  "I  try  very  hard  not  to  be 
too  forward  with  all  this  'years  of  experience  and  presumed  wisdom  that  the  elder  has,'"  she 
says.  "It's  kind  of  fun  to  always  be  the  oldest  in  the  room — it  has  affirmed  the  fact  that  I'm 
still  alive,  and  it  has  affirmed  the  fact  that  I  can  still  contribute  to  what  goes  on  in  the  class. 

"I'm  sitting  in  awe  at  how  people  who  are  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  younger  than  I  am, 
think — what  their  opinions  are  about  the  kinds  of  things  that  come  up  in  class.  I  have  been 
as  fascinated  by  what  my  peers  have  to  say  in  the  classroom  as  I  am  by  what  the  professor 
has  to  say  sometimes. " 

"When  you  put  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  people  like  that  in 
the  classroom,  I  just  flip  on  the  lights  and  things  go,"  says 
Tom  Robisheaux  74,  whose  "Medieval  Worlds"  seminar 
was  developed  from  a  history  course  he  teaches.  "This  isn't 
about  passive  learning.  I've  taught  several  classes  for 
MALS,  and  it's  the  most  interesting,  most  exciting  teach- 
ing and  learning  I  have  experienced  in  my  fifteen  years  at 
Duke,  bar  none. " 

Once  again,  the  reason  for  this  comes  back  to  what  Zapf 
calls  "the  broader  definition  of  who  students  are. "  "You 
operate  on  an  entirely  different  level  when  you're  teaching 
adults  with  life  experience,"  says  Deborah  T  Gold,  associ- 
ate professor  of  medical  sociology  in  the  departments  of 
psychiatry  and  behavioral  sciences,  sociology,  and  psychol- 
ogy:social  and  health  sciences,  and  a  noted  researcher  in 
the  field  of  aging  and  osteoporosis.  Gold  has  developed 
three  different  MALS  courses  in  three  years.  "They  bring 
a  real  desire  to  learn  and  a  different  perspective  to  the 
learning  process — the  occupations  they've  chosen,  each 
one  is  so  diverse  that  each  one  is  able  to  make  a  unique 
contribution.  It's  a  matter  of  pulling  that  substance  into 
the  context  of  their  individual  lives. " 

This  breadth  of  experience  is  one  of  the  strongest  differ- 
ences between  MALS  and  other  graduate  programs.  In  a 
Ph.D.  program,  for  instance,  "graduate  students  have  to 
master  knowledge  about  a  very  particular  subject,  a  spe- 
cialty," Robisheaux  says.  "They  become  specialists,  and 
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they're  also  learning  the  professional  language  and  professional  behavior  that  go  along  with 
it.  There  is  no  reward  for  risk-taking,  no  reward  for  just  learning  for  learning's  sake,  because 
it's  all  geared  toward  the  professional  training  process.  It  has  its  place.  But  in  the  MALS  pro- 
gram, it  has  all  the  rigor  of  any  Duke  graduate  class,  but  [students]  don't  have  the  burden  of 
becoming  the  masters  of  a  narrow  subject. " 

Instead,  interdisciplinarity  is  the  rule,  as  Robisheaux  points  out  using  his  "Medieval 
Worlds"  course  as  the  example.  "When  I  teach  it  just  as  a  historian,  in  the  history  depart- 
ment, I  feel  confined  to  teach  it  strictly  from  the  discipline  of  history.  But  when  I  teach  in 
the  MALS  course,  I  bring  in  literature,  art  and  architecture,  medicine  and  demography.  It's 
a  richer  experience,  for  them  and  for  me  as  well. " 

The  wealth  of  that  experience  is  not  lost  on  the  students,  as  Barbara  Darden  ac- 
knowledges. "You  have  the  word  'liberal'  here,"  she  says.  "That  implies  a  certain  attitude  and 
atmosphere.  It's  not  just  the  range  of  courses  and  content,  but  I  think  it  also  speaks  to  how 
those  are  delivered. " 

"It's  a  lively  and  engaged  conversation,"  Zapf  says.  "It's  not  the  teaching  experience  that 
every  faculty  is  looking  for,  but  for  those  faculty  who  enjoy  engaging  in  a  very  intelligent, 
accomplished  lay  audience,  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity. " 

This  audience  for  MALS  is  wide,  and  growing.  Its  broader  definition  can  be  seen  in  the 
group  at  the  information  session  at  Barnes  &  Noble,  a  mix  of  people  who  are  younger 
and  older,  wingtipped  and  flip-flopped,  black  and  Asian  and  white.  It  couldn't  be 
much  more  representative  of  the  community,  and  Zapf  sees  this  representation  as  an 
important  ongoing  part  of  MALS. 

"MALS  is  a  significant  way  that  Duke  gives  to  this  community,"  she  says.  "I  think  that 
matters  a  great  deal,  in  terms  of  goodwill.  We  are  a  part  of  this  community,  after  all,  and  this 
program  is  definitely  an  open  door  to  the  community.  Our  students  become  ambassadors. 
They  are  just  a  remarkably  diverse  cross-section  of  the  local  community — communities,  plu- 
ral, because  they're  from  different  townships,  from  across  professions,  from  service  profes- 
sions, education,  medical,  the  corporate  world,  research  outlets,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. " 

Jim  Barley  came  to  MALS  from  the  corporate  world.  A  successful  business  career  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  life -changing  events:  First,  the  death  of  his  father  helped  him  refocus  on 
his  family  after  working  "seventy  or  eighty  hours  a  week  and  feeling  that  wasn't  enough,"  and 
then,  just  a  year  later,  his  wife  died  suddenly  and  left  him  with  four  children.  He  says  the  one- 
two  punch  led  him  through  a  process  of  self- evaluation  and  priority-setting. 

"On  September  the  third,  1989 — I  remember  it  very  clearly — I  was  sitting  in  a  [corporate] 
seminar  about  personal  goal-setting,"  he  says,  "and  it  struck  me:  If  I'm  going  to  evaluate  my 
life,  what  is  going  to  be  important?  I  thought,  _ 
I  will  look  back  and  evaluate  much  of  what 
I've  done  in  terms  of  the  impact  I've  had  on 
others,  specifically  my  children. "  He  decided 
there  and  then  to  change  his  career.  Within  a 
year,  he  was  working  as  a  consultant,  and  a 
year  after  that,  received  "a  little  flyer  in  the 
mail. "  It  was  from  Duke's  MALS  program.  In 
the  fall  of  1992,  Barley  enrolled. 

"I  entered  with  high  expectations,  and  my 
expectations  were  exceeded,"  he  says,  listing 
the  ways  in  which  that  happened.  "You've  got 
the  administrative  support,  tempered  with  a 
personal  approach.  You  have  the  academic 
support  in  the  professors,  whose  competency 
and  ability  to  teach,  their  motivation  to 
teach,  were  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen, 
which  made  you  excited  to  be  engaged  in  the 
process.  And  then  you  had  your  peers — they 
were  there  for  reasons  as  personal  as  they 
were  academic.  They  were  there  not  just  for 
a  degree,  but  for  a  learning  experience.  And 
there  was  a  relationship  between  those  three 
things. " 

Despite  spending  the  previous  two  decades 
in  the  Marine  Corps  and  in  business,  Barley 
A.M.  '95  says  he  was  able  to  treat  MALS  as  a 
completely  different  way  of  learning   and 
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working.  "When  I  went  to  Maryland  [his 
undergraduate  alma  mater] ,  I  went  there  to 
get  a  degree.  I  went  there  to  get  a  credential. 
I  wasn't  [in  MALS]  for  a  credential — I  was 
here  for  an  education.  And  I  was  in  abso- 
lutely no  rush  to  complete  it.  In  fact,  the 
journey  was  really  the  experience.  And 
when  it  was  all  over,  which  hardly  seemed 
possible  when  it  happened,  the  degree  was 
just  kind  of  a  payoff. " 
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any  MALS  students,  like  Barley, 
are  in  the  middle  of  evaluating 
their  lives  when  they  come  to  the 
program.  But  there  is  another  pro- 
file of  the  MALS  student,  the  younger  stu- 
dent, who  has  been  bringing  the  program 
away  from  its  traditional  base  of  people  in 
the  middle  of  their  careers  or  at  retirement 
age,  and  giving  it  new  life. 

"I've  been  asking,  why  is  this?  What  are 
the  younger  students  looking  for  in  this  kind 
of  program?"  Zapf  says.  "One,  there  have 
been  younger  students  who  are  seriously 
looking  for  an  interdisciplinary  program. 
There  are  also  younger  individuals  in  transi- 
tion, say,  someone  who  wants  to  go  to  law 
school  but  has  started  a  family  and  has 
young  children  and  is  home  with  these  kids 
for  a  period  of  time  but  is  very  committed  to 
academic  work  and  wants  a  transitional 
stage.  Or  someone  from  their  late  twenties 
to  early  forties,  who  has  launched  a  career 
and  is  committed  to  their  job  but  wants  a 
place  where  they  can  explore  other  avenues. 
MALS  is  the  place  that  has  provided  a  space 
for  that  kind  of  exploration. " 

One  younger  student  who  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  space  is  Stacy  Torian  '94,  a 
twenty-seven-year-old  who  graduated  with 
majors  in  French  and  political  science  and 
who  tried  the  world  of  "traditional  business" 
before  starting  her  own  press  and  becoming 
a  self-published  poet.  She  combines  her  lit- 
erary work  with  MALS  classes  and  a  job  at 
Duke. 

"When  I  got  out  of  Duke  and  started 
working,  I  realized  that  things  weren't  com- 
ing together  the  way  I  wanted  them  to,  pro- 
fessionally, because  I  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  make  myself  fit  into  this  niche  that  just 
wasn't  right  for  me,"  she  says.  "So  I  started 
working  for  a  bookstore,  because  I  was  very 
interested  in  writing  and  books,  and  I  started 
teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language,  be- 
cause I  was  really  interested  in  language." 

At  this  point,  she  says,  the  idea  of  pub- 
lishing her  own  poetry  was  born,  as  was  the 
idea  of  entering  a  master's  program.  But  the 
typical  graduate -school  experience  seemed 
as  unappealing  as  the  business  once  had  been. 
"I  was  going  through  a  transition,  rethinking 
some  of  the  choices  I  had  made  and  getting 
back  to  some  of  the  things  that  had  meant  a 
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lot  to  me  that  I  had  put  on  hold  to  pursue 
this  traditional  career  track.  And  I  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  the  master's.  I  didn't  want 
to  do  something  traditional;  I  wanted  a  mas- 
ter's program  that  was  going  to  allow  me  to 
explore  a  breadth  of  subjects.  MALS  just 
seemed  the  perfect  program,  because  of  the 
focus  on  interdisciplinary  study. " 

Torian  enrolled  in  1998,  and  has  one  sem- 
inar and  her  final  project  left  to  complete. 
She  is  already  appearing  as  a  speaker  at 
MALS  information  sessions.  In  fact,  the  au- 
tumn Barnes  6k  Noble  gathering  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reading  from  her  book  Soul  Speak, 
and  the  small  crowd  of  MALS -wannabes 
suddenly  swelled  as  people  from  all  over  the 
store  slipped  around  the  shelves  to  sit  on  the 
floor  and  listen.  She  was  a  hit. 

"After  getting  so  involved  with  the  book 
and  learning  more  about  the  publishing  pro- 
cess, I  became  interested  in  doing  something 
about  blacks  in  publishing"  for  the  final  proj- 
ect, she  says.  "But  I'm  also  drinking  about  ways 
that  I  can  incorporate  my  poetry,  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  points  I  want  to  make.  So  I  want 
to  do  my  project  on  black  women  using  po- 
etry as  a  means  of  empowerment  and  social 
activism,  and  expressing  a  voice.  What  I've 
done  in  MALS  will  tie  into  all  that. " 

Discovering  a  voice  is  an  enormous 
benefit  of  MALS,  one  in  which  Zapf 
sees  larger  social  consequences.  "It 
sounds  a  bit  hokey,  but  programs  like 
MALS  are  necessary  as  we  cultivate  democ- 
racy," she  says.  "We  have  to  develop  our 
ability  to  converse  in  serious  ways,  to  sink 
into  issues  and  to  talk,  to  know  how  to  talk 
across  tremendous  differences. 

"There  are  skills  that  one  can  learn  to  do 
that,  and  the  university  has  them.  People 
here  know  how  to  frame  ideas,  how  to 
develop  skills  in  critical  thinking,  where  to 
go  for  certain  kinds  of  information,  how  to 
be  able  to  listen  carefully — not  necessarily 
dispassionately,  but  to  be  able  to  set  your 
passion  aside  and  listen  carefully  to  an  argu- 
ment that's  being  made  that  is  quite  differ- 
ent than  something  you  might  be  thinking 
about  at  the  time,  and  to  see  its  merits  and 
to  be  able  to  engage  with  it  in  a  significant 
way.  I  truly  believe  MALS  promotes  that, 
because  those  skills  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  academic  world. " 

Rick  Davis  A.M.  '97  wouldn't  call  this 
"hokey."  In  fact,  when  he  talks  about  his 
MALS  degree,  he  continually  comes  back  to 
the  point  that  the  core  of  his  experience  was 
"a  debate,  and  an  argument,  and  a  construct 
for  the  truth. " 

Davis,  who  is  now  director  of  enrichment 
for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Alumni 
Association,  came  to  MALS  in  search  of  the 
liberal  arts  component  that  he  says  was  miss- 
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ing  from  his  undergraduate 
business  education  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  "There  was  a  big 
void  in  my  intellectual  life.  I 
was  climbing  the  corporate  lad- 
der, achieving  quite  a  bit,  but 
there  was  something  missing. " 

When  he  entered  MALS,  he 
says  he  expected  it  to  fill  that 
void,  and  even  to  help  him  in 
his  corporate  career.  It  did  both 
by  exposing  him  to  a  new  way 
of  thinking.  "I  found  the  experi- 
ence of  the  classroom  in  MALS 
at  Duke  to  be  the  most  rigorous 
and  challenging  experience  I 
ever  had.  Everybody  brought  a 
dimension  to  the  seminar  table 
that  was  stellar,  was  competi- 
tive. I  was  in  a  seminar  with  a 
person  who  had  studied  Latin 
and  physics  as  an  undergradu- 
ate, had  been  to  Zimbabwe  to 
do  these  incredible  human  ser- 
vices. Look  at  Lottie  Apple- 
white, with  all  of  her  degrees. 
These  people  brought  so  many 
different  achievements,  and 
academic  rigor,  and  I  felt  I  had 
to  work  harder,  because  I  could 
see  concepts  and  discourse 
came  very  easily  to  those  folks 
who  had  an  undergraduate 
liberal-arts  program  degree." 

One  of  Davis'  seminars  was  a  cultural  anthropology  class  in  which  the  group  discussed 
such  difficult  social  topics  as  race  and  gender  issues.  He  says  the  students  had  a  diversity  of 
thought  that  necessitated  listening  in  order  to  learn.  "I  took  it  upon  myself  to  maximize  the 
experience  by  really  listening  to  other  sides,  as  opposed  to  quickly  defending  my  position — 
'defend,  defend,  defend,  and  whoever  remains  standing  wins.'  I've  been  in  that  environment 
in  the  corporate  world,  and  there's  a  higher  order  here. 

"I  challenged  my  colleagues  to  stop  defending  and  positioning,  and  listen  to  those  folks 
who  are  speaking.  And  at  the  same  time,  I  would  challenge  those  who  were  speaking  that,  if 
we  are  seeking  the  truth,  we  have  to  sidestep  all  the  baggage"  that  comes  with  the  issues 
being  discussed.  "Let's  get  into  the  truth  of  that — why  is  abortion  a  volatile  issue?"  he  would 
say.  "I  saw  that  as  a  purpose  of  the  MALS  programs,  to  define  why  we  were  even  having  an 
argument.  To  seek  the  truth.  If  more  students  and  more  individuals  in  the  country  would 
take  that  on,  I  don't  know  that  we'd  have  these  struggles  in  understanding  our  cultures,  our 
subcultures,  and  our  neighborhoods. " 

After  a  year  as  director,  Donna  Zapf  looks  forward.  "There  are  goals  that  are  part  of  the 
ongoing  well-being  of  MALS  that  take  a  lot  of  money,  work,  and  time,"  she  says.  "We 
want  a  continually  healthy  pool  of  good  students.  We  have  a  big  pool  of  students,  and 
it's  very  gratifying  that  that  interest  is  there,  but  there  are  many  competing  liberal 
studies  programs  in  the  area. 

"I  have  a  real  commitment  to  keeping  MALS  courses  at  the  forefront  of  recent  thought 
and  research  that  are  representative  of  the  university.  Another  mission  that  I  see  is  that 
MALS  courses  be  always  relevant — within  an  ethics  course,  one  could  read  about  ethics  in 
relation  to  pressing  ethical  problems,  or  'Science,  Technology,  and  Social  Change'  can  use  a 
framework  of  sociological  methodology  to  look  at  issues  that  are  pressing  in  the  community. 
The  program  is  of  contemporary  relevance,  a  direct  relevance  to  the  world  of  an  individual's 
life,  and  that's  why  it's  exciting  to  people  coming  into  the  program. " 

And  as  "liberal"  and  "interdisciplinary"  studies  become  academic  buzzwords,  there  are 
new  possibilities  to  explore,  and  potential  pitfalls  to  be  aware  of.  So  far,  Duke  has  done  an 


"We  have  to  develop 
our  ability  to  converse 
in  serious  ways,  to 
sink  into  issues  and 
to  talk,  to  know  how 
to  talk  across  tremendous 
differences." 

DONNA  ZAPF 
Director  of  MALS 


excellent  job  of  maintaining  a  first-rate  pro- 
gram, says  Howard  Kushner,  director  of  the 
MALS  program  at  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity. "Duke's  program  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  nation — it  is  a  role  model  for  others," 
Kushner  says.  "Its  great  strength  is  that, 
unlike  most,  it  includes  the  sciences  in  its 
curriculum." 

"Other  programs  in  the  United  States  are 
often  so  oriented  to  draw  in  students,  no 
matter  what,  that  they  are  not  as  rigorous," 
he  says,  adding  that  only  a  handful  of  other 
programs  are  as  academically  demanding  as 
Duke's.  "Simon  Fraser  University  in  Van- 
couver, San  Diego  State  University,  DePaul 
in  Chicago,  Dartmouth,  and  Hopkins — they 
are  the  serious  programs  and  reach  the  same 
type  of  audience. " 

Zapf  says  Duke's  MALS  staff  will  be  doing 
"active  research"  to  see  how  the  trend  toward 
liberal  studies  can  help  their  program  main- 
tain its  reputation  while  helping  its  students, 
and  helping  the  university  as  well. 

"What  are  the  things  that  liberal  studies  is 
doing  of  interest  in  relation  to  other  pro- 
grams?" she  asks.  "There  may  be  things  that 
MALS  will  be  doing  that  we  can't  antici- 
pate, but  we  can  be  looking  for  them,  and 
awake  to  them.  All  of  the  people  who  are 
involved  in  MALS  actively  are  very,  very 
open  and  innovative  in  thinking  about  this 
program. " 

At  the  same  time,  she  stresses,  MALS  has 
a  unique  place,  and  a  unique  identity.  At  its 
heart  is  the  "pure  joy  of  learning  ...real  intel- 
lectual curiosity,"  she  says.  And  thus  the 
program  has  as  its  continuing  mission  to 
"maintain  the  heart  of  the  identity  of 
MALS — which  is  about  learning  for  the 
sake  of  learning. " 

"It  is  a  place  where  one  truly  can  move 
deeply  into  a  subject,  to  take  a  course  that 
fills  you  with  intellectual  excitement,"  she 
says.  "That  is  at  the  heart  of  the  program — 
and  at  the  heart  of  the  university.  And  that 
cannot  be  lost. " 
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Under  the  Gargoyle 


Alcohol:  Pushing  the  limits 

BY  NANNERL  O.  KEOHANE 
President,  Duke  University 

At  eighteen,  we  were  all  immortal.  Post- 
adolescents  often  assign  different  pro- 
babilities to  various  risks  than  they  will 

I  Bten  or  fifteen  years  later;  they  tend  to 
be  less  risk  averse,  more  willing  to  test  their 
wings  and  boundaries  and  to  challenge  re- 
ceived wisdom.  Thus  they  learn  about  freedom 
and  the  social  responsibility  that  accompa- 
nies it.  That's  healthy  and  to  be  encouraged. 
But  sometimes  they  push  those  limits  be- 
yond the  pale — as  is  true  for  those  who 
drink  themselves  into  oblivion,  for  instance, 
every  weekend.  That's  not  healthy,  and  needs 
to  be  discouraged. 

Thirty  thousand  American  students  each 
year  are  treated  for  acute  alcohol  poisoning; 
some  of  them  die.  Last  year  at  Duke,  for  in- 
stance, we  lost  a  student  who  died  from  the 
aftereffects  of  breathing  his  own  vomit  while 
he  was  unconscious.  In  1998,  41  percent  of 
Duke  students  reported  binge  drinking  with- 
in the  previous  two  weeks;  37  percent  ad- 
mitted having  done  something  they  later 
regretted  as  a  result  of  alcohol  use.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  reported  memory  blackouts, 
while  almost  20  percent  remembered  having 
driven  a  car  while  drunk  and  nearly  10  per- 
cent remembered  having  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  sexually  while  drunk. 

Like  it  or  not,  drinking  is  part  of  the  Duke 
culture.  It  is  also  part  of  American  culture. 
That  13  percent  of  Duke  students  never  drink 
might  come  as  a  surprise,  but  it's  the  surface 
of  a  sea-change  with  a  dangerous  riptide.  As 
more  students  become  teetotalers,  perhaps 
motivated  by  religious  or  spiritual  beliefs, 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  continuum 
diverge  dramatically,  even  to  the  point  of 
courting  disaster. 

An  ancient  Chinese  proverb  says  that  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  is  calling  things  by  their 
right  names.  Ask  any  alumnus  or  alumna  to 
define  the  Duke  culture  as  he  or  she 
remembers  it,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  hear 
about  alcohol.  Graduates  often  have  fond 
memories  of  socializing  at  parties  where  alco- 
hol was  served,  bonding  with  buddies,  feel- 
ing empowered  as  adults.  For  many,  it  was 
the  first  time  they  had  lived  away  from  the 
watchful  eyes  of  parents  in  a  society  that 


remembered  Prohibition  only  too  well. 

Ask  that  same  alumna  if  her  habits  in- 
cluded "front-loading" — having  several  quick 
drinks  in  her  dorm  room  before  heading  for 
the  party,  just  to  make  sure  she  got  really 
drunk  really  early — and  you'll  probably  en- 
counter a  shocked  denial.  Ask  the  alumnus 
if  he  remembers  urinating  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  where  the  party  was  held,  or  having 
nonconsensual  sex,  or  drinking  with  the  ex- 
plicit intention  of  passing  out.  Ask  if  Duke 
parties  routinely  included  100-gallon  trash 
cans  with  plastic  liners  intended  to  receive 
vomit. 

Things  have  changed.  It's  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  this  generation  isn't  satisfied  with 
Division  I  athletics  or  even  the  Olympics — 
today  we  need  the  X-Games,  where  the 
physical  risk  and  adventure  are,  at  least  for 
me,  beyond  belief.  And  they've  changed 
legally:  North  Carolina  law  now  specifies  a 
drinking  age  of  twenty-one,  and  there  is  a 
constant  tug-of-war  about  whether  and  how 
well  a  university  is  supposed  to  enforce  it. 

Duke  is  in  an  awkward  policy  position  from 
the  start.  On  the  one  hand,  the  days  are  gone 
when  deans  might  routinely  inform  parents 
if  a  student  had  a  failing  grade  or  cheated, 
much  less  when  he  was  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard. Students  are  to  be  treated  as  adults.  At 
the  same  time,  many  Duke  undergraduates 
have  a  sense  of  entitlement,  as  though  being 
smart  enough  or  wealthy  enough  to  matric- 
ulate here  in  the  first  place  meant  they  had 
carte  blanche  to  abuse  themselves.  After  all, 
they  are  immortal. 

Adults,  of  course,  are  supposed  to  obey  laws 
or  suffer  the  penalties.  In  terms  of  underage 


drinking,  even  as  the  university  tries  to  honor 
its  traditions  while  weaving  better  safety  nets 
with  student  education,  residential  program- 
ming, medical  advice,  and  the  like,  society 
has  put  Duke  in  the  role  of  having  to  say, 
"Obey  the  law — but  when  you  don't,  do  it 
like  this. "  The  dilemma  for  us  as  administra- 
tors and  parents  is  acute. 

Since  Duke  is  a  residential  undergraduate 
campus,  much  of  the  student  drinking  oc- 
curs within  its  boundaries.  This  means  figur- 
ing out  how  to  deal  with  uncivil  behavior  in 
dorms — late-night  noise,  discourteousness, 
even  destruction  of  property  related  to  alco- 
hol use.  We  have  processes  in  place,  forums 
such  as  the  honor  council,  ways  to  manage 
that  aspect  of  drinking.  The  lively  discussions 
that  have  ensued  have  been  healthy  for  the 
campus  community:  Encouraging  civil  dis- 
agreement in  response  to  uncivil  behavior  is 
an  excellent  means  of  furthering  education. 
People  begin  to  recognize  that  habits  be- 
come norms  in  an  endless  feedback  loop, 
and  that  if  we  are  not  mindful  of  how  those 
norms  get  created,  we  will  be  sorry.  Uncivil 
behavior  eventually  begins  to  set  its  own 
standard.  The  college  years  can  help  form 
the  habit  of  civility,  which  includes  knowing 
how  to  drink  in  a  way  that  does  not  endan- 
ger you  or  your  neighbors. 

Our  Alcohol  Task  Force,  composed  of  stu- 
dents and  administrators,  has  been  working 
for  months  to  educate  and  inform  students 
about  responsible  alcohol  consumption,  as 
well  as  to  generate  creative  alternatives.  A 
number  of  initiatives  have  been  launched, 
some  experimental,  some  proven.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  weekend  social  programming 
that  emphasizes  the  absence  of  alcohol,  have 
not  been  successful  so  far.  Others,  such  as  a 
pamphlet  titled  "Do  You  Have  Friends  Who 
Drink  Too  Much?"  and  presentations  by  ath- 
letes and  coaches  as  role  models,  have  fared 
better,  and  are  having  a  visible  if  marginal 
effect  on  campus  culture.  Student  leaders 
clearly  understand  that  it's  in  everybody's  best 
interest  to  change  the  norms,  but  they  are 
frustrated,  as  we  all  are,  by  a  complex  prob- 
lem of  truly  national  scope. 

As  school  was  about  to  open  this  fall,  we 
were  asked  by  a  reporter  from  a  television 
station  in  New  York  City  if  we  would  coop- 
erate with  them  in  a  show  they  wanted  to  do 
on  binge  drinking.  We  said  yes,  not  because 
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Taking  on  New 
Strategies 


hen  Ruth  Wade  Ross  '68,  the  new 

president  of  the  Duke  Alumni 

Association,  met  with  Duke 

administrators  after  taking  office 

in  July,  she  told  each  of  them,  "It's  going  to 

get  crowded  in  here,  because  I've  brought 

107,000  people  with  me."  She  credits  that 

statement  with  getting  their  attention. 

One  of  her  prime  goals  as  leader  of  such  a 
large  group  is  "to  represent  Duke  alumni 
broadly  as  well  as  precisely,"  she  says.  "That's 
something  I  think  the  president  of  the  alum- 
ni association  ought  to  do. " 

Ross,  a  third-generation  Duke  graduate, 
carries  the  Blue  Devil  gene:  One  of  her  two 
sons,  John  D.  Ross  Jr.,  is  a  1992  graduate.  "My 
grandfather  graduated  from  Trinity  in  '08,  my 
father  in  '38,  and  me,  in  '68.  Kind  of  inter- 
esting— every  thirty  years.  I'm  the  third  of 


four,  and,  I  would  like  to  say,  the  only  female. " 
A  William  N.  Reynolds  Scholar  and  art 
history  major,  Ross  was  active  in  her  dorm, 
Bassett  Hall,  and  her  sorority,  Alpha  Delta 
Pi.  She  was  an  FAC  and  volunteered  at  an 
adolescent  treatment  ward  at  John  Umstead 
Hospital  in  Burner,  North  Carolina.  And,  she 
proudly  announces,  "I  never  missed  a  home 
basketball  game  in  four  years." 

Her  alumni  involvement  began  before  she 
even  graduated,  when  she  was  asked  by  the 
Annual  Fund  to  be  a  class  agent.  She  later 
worked  planning  reunions  and  chaired  her 
class'  tenth  reunion.  But  she  really  came  back 
into  the  volunteer  circle,  she  says,  when 
then-President  Keith  Brodie  asked  her  to  sit 
on  the  East  Campus  revitalization  committee 
in  the  1980s.  "It  was  a  fascinating  experience 
because  I  wound  up  chairing  the  subcommit- 
tee that  ultimately  recommended  that  East 
become  all  freshmen. " 

In  1995,  Ross  joined  the  alumni  associa- 
tion's board  of  directors,  where  she  chaired 


the  Reunions  Committee.  She  was  named 
president-elect  in  1999,  and  the  president's 
gavel  was  passed  to  her  at  the  DAA's  May 
meeting.  Her  first  goal,  she  says,  is  to  imple- 
ment the  strategic-planning  recommenda- 
tions discussed  at  the  board's  September 
meeting. 

"It's  been  a  process,  unnamed  and  unan- 
nounced, for  some  time,"  she  says.  "I  want  to 
make  sure  that  my  predecessors  are  thanked 
and  appreciated  by  all  of  us,  because  they're 
the  ones  who  have  pulled  us  and  pushed  us 
along  to  this  step.  I  just  happen  to  have 
shown  up  at  this  time  when  the  strategic  plan 
is  coming  together. " 

Looking  three  to  five  years  out,  after  dis- 
cussions, focus  groups,  and  meetings  of  the 
Strategic  Planning  Committee,  Ross  brings 
one  high-priority  item  to  the  table:  that  Duke 
administrators  "recognize  the  importance  of 
alumni  services,  such  as  technology,  and  the 
things  it  can  provide  for  us. " 

"That's   going   to   require   money   and 
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space,"  she  says.  "But  what  I'm  hearing  is  the 
wonderful  dialogue  continuing  between  the 
administration  and  the  people  who  look  af- 
ter the  facilities  and  money  allocation  in  the 
university  toward  us. " 

Ross  paraphrases  a  comment  from  Presi- 
dent Nan  Keohane's  baccalaureate  speech 
to  the  Class  of  2000,  that  "you  will  return  to 
the  university  in  a  split  second  in  your  mind, 
you'll  think  about  it  and,  with  the  click  of 
the  mouse,  you'll  return.  I  thought,  that  is  a 
perfect  description  of  where  we  can  go  in 
alumni  affairs. " 

Other  topics  that  emerged  from  the  stra- 
tegic plan,  Ross  says,  are  "a  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  DAA  board  of  directors,  the 
length  of  terms,  the  broadening  of  our  base, 
and  the  change  in  our  constituency  represen- 
tation. We're  looking  at  things  that  would 
make  us  more  efficient. " 

She  says  that  alumni  who  are  distant, 
whether  in  geography  or  attitude,  might  not 
keep  in  touch  because  of  the  misconception 
that  "they're  not  thought  of,  that  they're 
somehow  not  important,  that  we're  not  in- 
terested in  them.  That  makes  me  unhappy 
whenever  I  hear  of  it.  And  adjacent  to  that 
is  the  idea  that  we're  only  interested  in  their 
financial  support.  There's  much  more  to 
being  an  alum. " 

This  personal  dedication  might  stem  from 
the  long  attachment  Ross  has  had  to  Duke 
and  Durham.  She  has  been  away  from  Dur- 
ham only  once,  her  first  year  out  of  school, 
when  she  was  teaching  in  Boston.  "That's 
kind  of  an  ironic  thing  in  its  own  way, 
because  Duke  is  in  and  out  of  my  life  every 
day,  whether  I'm  involved  in  an  alumni  situ- 
ation or  not.  Those  of  us  who  are  nearby 
come  to  campus  a  lot.  You  come  to  cultural 
events,  you  use  the  library,  go  to  things  at 
the  Chapel.  Even  in  my  old  house,  in  the 
afternoon  I  could  hear  the  Chapel  bells  at 
five  o'clock,  if  the  wind  was  blowing  right. 
And  I  treasure  that. " 


Kudos  for  Rose 


television  journalist  and  talk  show  host 
Charlie  Rose  '64,  J.D.  '68  received  the 
_  annual  Futrell  Award  in  September, 
I  given  to  Duke  alumni  who  have  dem- 
onstrated excellence  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nications and  journalism.  After  receiving  the 
award,  he  delivered  a  public  lecture,  "The 
Art  of  the  Interview,"  and  discussed  insights 
from  years  of  experience  as  the  host  of  his 
nationally  syndicated  talk  show,  Charlie 
Rose.  The  lecture  was  hosted  by  the  Sanford 
Institute  of  Public  Policy. 

The  Futrell  Award,  presented  by  the  DeWitt 
Wallace  Center  for  Communications  and 


Futrell  Award-winner  Rose: 
exemplifying  the  art  of  the  interview 

Journalism  at  Duke,  is  made  possible  by  a 
gift  from  Ashley  B.  Brownie  Futrell  Jr.  78  in 
tribute  to  his  father,  Ashley  B.  Futrell  Sr.  '33, 
for  his  career  contributions  to  Duke  and  to 
the  profession  of  journalism.  The  Futrells  own 
and  operate  the  Pulitzer  Prize -winning  Wash- 
ington (N.C)  Daily  News.  Past  recipients  are 
editor  and  publisher  Clay  Felker  '51,  CNN 
senior  anchor  Judy  Woodruff  '68,  and  New 
York  Times  staff  writer  Jason  DeParle  '82. 

Rose,  a  former  CBS  News  anchor,  was 
named  a  correspondent  for  60  Minutes  II  in 
November  1998.  The  broadcast  debuted  in 
January  1999.  He  also  continues  as  execu- 
tive producer,  executive  editor,  and  host  of 
Charlie  Rose,  the  daily,  hour-long,  late-night 
interview  program  syndicated  on  PBS.  The 
program,  which  premiered  on  the  PBS  affil- 
iate in  New  York  in  September  1991,  be- 
came nationally  syndicated  in  January  1993, 
and  is  now  carried  by  215  PBS  stations 
around  the  country.  Rose's  guests  have  in- 
cluded South  African  President  Nelson 
Mandela,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Ra- 
bin, President  Bill  Clinton,  business  leader 
and  entrepreneur  Bill  Gates,  former  U.S. 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin,  Nobel  lau- 
reates Toni  Morrison  and  Seamus  Heaney, 
and  film  directors  Mike  Nichols  and  Martin 
Scorsese. 

Rose  has  also  hosted  other  outside  pro- 
jects, including  a  special  for  the  Discovery 
Channel,  "One  on  One  With  Roger  Payne," 
for  which  he  won  a  1992  Emmy  Award.  Be- 
fore launching  his  PBS  program,  he  worked 
for  CBS  News  (1984-90)  as  the  anchor  of 
Nightwatch,  the  network's  first  late-night  news 
broadcast.  He  won  a  1987  Emmy  Award  for 
his  interview  with  convicted  mass  murderer 
Charles  Manson. 
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Recognizing  Volunteers 

The  Duke  Alumni  Association  present- 
ed Charles  A.  Dukes  Awards  for  Out- 
standing Volunteer  Service  to  alumni 
involved  in  Alumni  Admissions  Ad- 
visory Committees,  reunion  gift  committees, 
phonathons,  and  overall  leadership.  The 
awards,  named  for  Dukes  '29,  director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  from  1944  to  1963,  honor 
alumni  who  reflect  his  dedication  to  Duke. 
Recipients  are  selected  by  the  DAA's  Awards 
and  Recognition  Committee  and  the  An- 
nual Fund's  executive  committee.  This  year, 
seven  alumni  were  named: 

Sara  Hall  Brandaleone  '65,  who  serves  as 
leadership  gifts  chair,  took  over  all  Annual 
Fund  Reunion  Gift  Committee  responsibili- 
ties in  January  1999  when  the  original  class 
chair  was  unable  to  fulfill  his  duties  for  the 
Class  of  1965's  reunion.  She  made  recruitment 
calls  to  sixty  class  members,  persuaded  twenty- 
one  classmates  to  join  the  committee,  and 
telephoned  thirty-five  others  to  ask  for  gifts. 
She  initiated  a  "class  challenge"  and  helped 
establish  the  logistics  for  follow-up  calls. 


Brandaleone  is  also  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Regional  Campaign  Council  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Library  Advisory 
Board  since  1997.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Montgomery  County  (Maryland)  AAAC 
since  1988. 

"I  received  a  terrific  education  and  life  ex- 
perience at  Duke,"  says  Brandaleone.  "I  am 
very  proud  of  the  university  and  want  to  help 
it  grow  even  stronger  and  achieve  its  goals. " 

She  and  her  husband,  Bruce,  who  live  in 
Potomac,  Maryland,  have  a  son,  Christopher 
Brandaleone  '03,  and  a  daughter,  Jennifer. 

Robert  M.  Carter  '62,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  AAAC  since  1984,  has 
chaired  one  of  its  two  Boston  committees 
since  1986.  He  coordinates  twenty-five  vol- 
unteers who  handle  more  than  a  hundred 
interviews  of  prospective  Duke  students. 
He  arranges  an  accepted-student  reception 
for  both  Boston  committees  each  year,  pro- 
vides representation  at  many  college  nights 
and  fairs,  and  has  trained  new  alumni  vol- 
unteers. 

Says  Carter,  "Coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  local  AAAC,  as  well  as  interviewing 
countless  numbers  of  high  school  students 
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MENS 

National 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 

Dec.  2 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  21 

Dec.  30 
an.  4 
an.  7 
an.  10 
an.  13 
an.  16 
an.  20 
an.  24 
an.  27 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  27 
March  4 


Invitational  Tournament,  Neu>  York 
Princeton  9:00  ESPN 

Villanova/Fairfield  7:00  ESPN 
Semis  at  New  York  7/9  ESPN 
Finals  at  New  York  9:00  ESPN 


Army 


at  Temple 
Davidson 
Michigan 
at  Portland 
Stanford  at  Oaklai 

NCA&T 

at  Florida  State 

Clemson 

at  N.C.  State 

Virginia 

Boston  College 

at  Georgia  Tech 

Wake  Forest 

at  Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Florida  State 

at  Clemson 

N.C.  State 

at  Virginia 

at  St  John's 

Georgia  Tech 

at  Wake  Forest 

Maryland 

at  North  Carolina 


9:00  HTS 


9:00  ESPN 
7:00  ESPN 
7:00  FSS/HTS 
9:00  ESPN 
10:00 
d 

9:00  FSN/HTS 
1:30  RJ 
7:00  ESPN2 
1:30  RJ 
9:00  ESPN 
3:30  ABC 
7:30  ESPN2 
12:00  ESPN 
9:00  RJ 
8:00  ESPN 
9:00  RJ/ESPN2 
1:00  RJ 
9:00  ESPN 
3:30  ABC 
7:00  ESPN 
12:00  CBS 
7:00  ESPN 
1:00  CBS 
8:00  RJ 
3:30  ABC 
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Nov.  3 
Nov.  6 


Athletes  in  Action 
Uralmash 


7:00 
7:00 


Women's  Sports  Foundation,  Albuquerque 
Nov.  10       vs.  UCLA 
Nov.  1 1        vs.  LSU  or  New  Mexico 

Nov.  18        William  &  Mary  4:00 

Nov.  20        at  Penn  State  7:00 

Nov.  22        at  Boston  College  7:00 

Duke  Women's  Basketball  Classic 

Nov.  25        Duquesne  3:00 

Nov.  26        Radford  or  Toledo  3:00 

Nov.  29        UNC  Charlotte  7:00 

Dec.  3  at  George  Mason  2:00 

Dec.  9  at  Clemson  2:00 

Fun  in  the  Sun  Shootout,  Cancun 

Dec.  17-19  Oral  Roberts,  Fla.  Atlantic, 

Arkansas  St. 

Dec.  30        Iowa  State  7:00 

Ian.  2  Wake  Forest  7:00 

i  at  Florida  State  7:00 

an.  1 1         Georgia  Tech  7:00 
u  14         at  Maryland 

an.  18         N.C.  State  7:00 

an.  22         at  Virginia  7:30  ACC  TV 

an.  25         at  North  Carolina 

an.  28         Clemson  1:00  ACC  TV 
Feb.  1           at  Wake  Forest 

Feb.  8  Florida  State  7:00 

Feb.  12         at  Georgia  Tech  7:30  ACC  TV 

Feb.  15         Maryland  7:00 

Feb.  18         at  N.C.  State  2:00  ESPN2 

Feb.  22         Virginia  7:00 

Feb.  26         North  Carolina  7:30  ACC  TV 


March  2-5   ACC  Tournament,  Greensboro 
FSN-Fox  Sports  Net;  FSS-Fox  Sports  South;  HTS-Home  Team  Sports;  RJ-Raycom/JP  Sports 


myself,  has  allowed  me  to  stay  connected 
both  to  Duke  and  to  the  truly  outstanding 
young  people  who  apply  for  undergraduate 
admission  to  the  university. " 

Carter  and  his  wife,  Ann  Kirkman  Carter 
'62,  live  in  Needham,  Massachusetts.  They 
have  three  children:  Catherine  C.  Ostergard 
'92,  Gregory  C.  Carter  '89,  and  Jeffrey  C. 
Carter. 

Camille  Crittenden  A.M.  '91,  Ph.D.  '97 
was  a  phonathon  supervisor  for  the  Annual 
Fund,  where  she  trained,  coached,  and  su- 
pervised student  callers.  She  began  volun- 
teering with  the  phonathon  in  1998  as  a 
caller.  She  was  as  an  intern  in  the  library  de- 
velopment office  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1999  and  later  worked  researching  and  writ- 
ing grant  proposals,  dealing  with  acknowl- 
edgment and  solicitation  letters,  and  helping 
with  logistics  for  major  events  at  the  library. 

Crittenden,  now  associate  director  of  in- 
stitutional gifts  for  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
says,  "Working  with  Duke  undergraduates  was 
always  stimulating,  and  I  enjoyed  getting  to 
know  fellow  alumni,  parents,  and  friends. 
Their  generosity  and  commitment  to  Duke's 
aspirations  never  fail  to  impress  and  inspire 
me." 

Ted  S.  Levy  B.S.C.E.  '63  is  a  class  agent 
for  the  Pratt  School  of  Engineering,  a  volun- 
tary position  he  held  once  before  from  1978 
to  1983.  He  took  on  the  task  of  personally 
calling  each  of  the  seventy-seven  alumni 
listed  on  the  roster  for  his  class  to  ask  for 
their  participation  in  the  Annual  Fund.  His 
perseverance  resulted  in  an  increase  in  class 
participation  from  44  to  53  percent,  and  an 
increase  of  20  percent  in  dollars  raised. 

"If  the  few  hours  that  I  spend  each  year 
working  for  Duke  improves  the  educational 
opportunity  for  just  one  person,  I  am  spend- 
ing my  time  wisely,"  Levy  says. 

He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  who  live  in  Westport, 
Connecticut,  have  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Walter  W.  Simpson  HI  '74  received  the 
Fuqua  Alumni  Award  for  Exemplary  Service 
to  the  school.  He  chaired  the  Fuqua  School 
of  Business  Alumni  Council  from  1996  to 
1999  and  served  two  five-year  terms  as  a 
council  member  from  1985  to  1995.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  council  provided  support 
for  curriculum  development,  volunteer  ser- 
vice, and  annual  giving,  and  implemented 
the  alumni  website. 

He  served  on  the  Annual  Fund's  execu- 
tive committee  from  1978  to  1982,  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Duke  Business  School  Alumni 
Association  in  1976-77,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  DAA's  board  of  directors  from  1979  to 
1982. 

"Although  Duke  has  given  me  more  than 
I  can  ever  give  in  return,  volunteer  service  is 
one  way  to  give  something  back,"  Simpson 
says.  "It  allows  me  to  stay  involved  with  a 
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great  institution  and  many  of  the  people 
that  make  it  great. " 

He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Brown  Simpson 
B.S.N.  74,  M.S.N.  '81,  live  in  Placitas,  New 
Mexico,  and  have  a  son,  Elliott. 

Robert  King  Steel  73  has  been  national 
co-chair  of  the  Duke  Annual  Fund  since 
1998.  A  longtime  class  volunteer,  he  is  vice 
chair  of  Duke's  board  of  trustees,  serves  on 
its  executive  committee,  chairs  the  board  of 
the  Duke  University  Management  Com- 
pany (DUMAC),  and  is  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  for  the  Campaign  for 
Duke.  He  served  as  host  for  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Young  Alumni  Development 
Council  and  led  a  panel  discussion  at  the 
Volunteer  Leadership  Conference. 

"I  have  always  enjoyed  my  Duke-related 
activities  since  my  undergraduate  days,"  says 
Steel.  "I  have  learned  a  great  deal,  met  and  re- 
connected with  terrific  people,  and  I  hope  I 
have  been  able  to  be  of  help  to  the  university. " 

He  and  his  wife,  Gillian,  live  in  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  and  have  three  daughters. 

Donald  W.  Wallis  72,  J.D.  74,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  AAAC  since  1980,  has 
chaired  its  Jacksonville,  Florida,  committee 
since  1988.  He  is  also  a  longtime  member  of 
the  Duke  Club  of  Greater  Jacksonville  and 
willingly  assists  young  alumni  in  their  careers 
through  his  volunteer  work  in  Duke  Source. 

Of  his  thirteen  years  of  overseeing  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  alumni  volunteers  in 
the  AAAC,  Wallis  says  "it  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
by  which  one  can  stay  in  touch  with  one's 
alma  mater  and  make  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution in  the  vibrant  life  of  the  Duke  com- 
munity. " 

His  Duke  legacy  includes  his  father,  the 
late  Donald  Wallis  '48;  his  mother,  Hazel  Jan- 
sen  Wallis  '50;  and  three  sisters,  Judith  Wallis 
Morath  74,  Jody  Wallis  Specker  76,  and  Mary 
Jane  Wallis  Taylor  '81.  He  and  his  wife,  Kath- 
ryn  Waggoner  Wallis  71,  have  a  son,  Neill 
Jansen  Wallis  '00,  and  a  daughter,  Kathryn. 


Distinguished  in  Divinity 

ohn  H.  Cristy  Jr.  '51,  B.D.  '54,  a  minister 

J  who  has  served  parishes  in  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, was  named  the  Divinity  School's  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  for  2000.  He  has  held 
positions  with  both  small  rural  and  large  ur- 
ban churches,  including  appointments  in 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  Hickory. 

Christy  was  superintendent  of  the  Albe- 
marle District  for  six  years.  He  was  elected 
six  times  to  the  quadrennial  General  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Methodist  Church  and 
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Documentary  Photography  and  the  Southern  Cultural  Landscape 


For  many  Duke  undergraduates,  their  expe- 
rience of  the  South  does  not  extend  signifi- 
cantly beyond  the  borders  of  Northgate 
and  South  Square  malls.  Spending  only  a 
fast-paced  four  years  at  the  university,  they  can 
easily  overlook  the  rich  world  just  outside  the 
stone  walls  and  Gothic  facades.  Hailing  from 
out  of  state  and  across  the  globe,  some — even 
with  impressive  numbers  engaged  in  community 
volunteering — may  never  come  to  make  more 
than  perfunctory  contact  with  their  Southern 
neighbors. 

On  the  edge  of  East  Campus,  the  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies,  with  its  director  Tom 
Rankin,  offers  an  interdisciplinary  course  that 
seeks  to  bridge  this  gap  between  town  and  gown. 
If  the  university  is  an  ivory  tower,  Rankin's 
course,  "Documentary  Photography  and  the 
Southern  Cultural  Landscape,"  is  a  window  onto 
the  community  at  its  base. 

Rankin,  who  came  to  Duke  in  September 
1998  from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Southern 
Culture  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  has  a 
deep  background  in  both  documentary  photog- 
raphy and  the  South.  He  has  published  a 
number  of  articles  and  books — including  Sacred 
Space:  Photographs  from  the  Mississippi  Delta  and 
Faulkner's  World:  The  Photographs  of  Martin  J. 
Dain.  And  he  brings  to  the  center  and  the 
classroom  over  ten  years'  experience  in  his 
areas  of  study. 

In  the  first  half  of  his  course,  students  are 
instructed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  black- 
and-white  documentary  photography.  Rankin  as- 
sumes that  his  students  come  with  no  experience 
in  the  vocation  and  provides  them  with  readings, 
lectures,  and  hands-on  darkroom  demonstrations 
explaining  the  technicalities  of  the  processes. 
He  also  covers  the  aesthetic,  historical,  and 
even  ethical  issues  involved  in  image-making. 
During  this  time,  he  begins  the  process  of 
acquainting  students  with  the  Southern  "cultural 
landscape,"  a  realm  with  which  they  may  be 
equally  unfamiliar. 

No  sooner  do  the  students  gain  confidence  in 
their  proficiency  than  they  are  urged  out  into 
this  landscape,  alone  with  their  cameras.  Ac- 
cording to  his  philosophy  of  teaching,  meaning- 
ful learning  occurs  best  when  students  immerse 
themselves  in  their  subject  of  interest — as  he 
says,  they've  "got  to  get  in  it"  For  the  second 
portion  of  the  class,  students  are  asked  to  pick  a 


eight  times  to  the  jurisdictional  conference. 
Even  after  retiring,  he  serves  as  associate 
pastor  of  visitation  at  First  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Waynesville. 

He  has  received  a  number  of  accolades  for 
this  service  and  dedication,  including  Min 
Hickory's  Spirit  of  King  Award.  He  chaired 
committees  that  established  the  Asheville/ 
Buncombe  County  Christian  Ministry,  an 
interdenominational  organization  of  thirty- 
seven  churches;  adult  day  care  for  the  men- 
tally handicapped  in  North  Wilkesboro;  a 
homeless  shelter  in  Hickory;  and  the  Fifth 


particular  Southern  cultural  community  to  in- 
vestigate. Instead  of  sending  them  to  the  li- 
braries or,  as  it  may  be,  the  Internet,  Rankin 
prods  them  to  venture  outside  the  familiarity  of 
Duke,  to  experience  the  wider  culture  firsthand. 
Their  primary  resource  is  the  people  them- 
selves; their  principal  method  of  investigation, 
direct  observation  and  simple  conversation. 

The  class  culminates  in  their  final  project, 
which  is  to  be  a  documentation  of  their  months' 
work  and  findings.  But  "documentation"  may 
be  a  rather  bland  word  to  describe  what  Rankin 
expects  from  his  students.  Rather  than  a  simple 
record  or  a  mere  objective  study  of  a  subject, 
documentary  photography,  in  Rankin's  eye, 
represents  the  intimation  of  a  life  story  no  less 
than  "human  feeling  and  human  truth"  put 
into  tactile  form. 

One  of  Rankin's  primary  missions  as  a  teacher 
of  documentary  studies  is  to  dispel  the  "myth 
of  objectivity":  the  idea  that  a  photographer, 
or  even  a  journalist,  can  or  should  maintain 
an  impartial  distance  from  their  subject.  Thus 
he  encourages  his  students  to  go  knocking  on 
doors  in  that  Latino  immigrant  community,  to 
approach  the  farmhouse  amid  the  cotton  fields 
in  the  counties  southeast  of  Durham,  or  to  get 
involved  with  the  children  in  the  Oxford,  North 
Carolina,  orphanage,  as  some  students  have 
proposed  to  do.  Photography,  and  indeed  all  art, 
represents  the  communication  of  one  individual 
to  another — in  subjective  human  terms — and 
so  he  asks,  what  good  would  a  dispassionate 
objectivity  be? 

Ultimately,  Rankin  wants  students  to  come 
away  from  the  course  with  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  practice  of  documentary  photog- 
raphy. But  in  the  process,  students  will  also 
develop  "a  critical  eye  for  everything."  Doc- 
umenting and  interacting  with  the  perhaps 
alien  communities  of  the  South,  students  may 
eventually  achieve  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  lives  of  these  strangers.  But  the  experience 
of  this  process  can,  in  turn,  create  a  heightened 
sensitivity  to  their  own  reality.  Though  Rankin 
ostensibly  trains  documentary  photographers, 
he  also  hones  critical  and  empathetic  observers, 
able  to  capture  human  meaning  in  an  image 
and  quick  to  detect  what  he  calls  "the  extraor- 
dinary in  the  ordinary." 

— Nathan  Faulkner  '03 


Sunday  Fellowship,  which  brings  together 
white  and  African-American  churches  in 
Hickory. 

The  Duke  Divinity  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation established  the  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  in  1973  to  recognize  graduates  for 
remarkable  and  exemplary  service  to  God,  the 
church,  and  the  human  community.  Judith 
L.  Weidman  M.Div.  '66  was  the  1999  Distin- 
guished Alumna  award  winner. 
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40s,  50S  &  60S 


Annie  Rutersmith  Kelley  B.S.N.  '46,  R.N.  '46 
received  the  first  annual  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Stanly  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  She 
and  her  husband,  Thomas  Kelley,  Jr.  M.D.  '46, 
live  in  Albemarle,  N.C. 

Margaret  Taylor  Smith  '47  represented  Duke 
in  September  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Hillsdale  College.  She  lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


I  Jr.  '51,  B.D.  '54  retired 
from  the  United  Methodist  Publishing  House.  For  3 1 
years,  he  was  a  minister  in  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  and 
his  wife,  Betty  Jean,  live  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Thelma  Stevens  Mrazek  '52  chairs  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Boys  &  Girls  Homes  6k  Community 
Services  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  aiding  runaway, 
abused,  or  at-risk  children.  She  lives  in  Washington,  DC. 

W.  John  Cole  '56  retired  after  38  years  at  Bruns- 
wick Bowling  as  a  research  and  development  chemist 
and  quality  manager.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy,  live  in 
Montague,  Mich. 

Robert  H.  Murray  '56  and  his  wife,  Cindy,  operate 
a  bed  and  breakfast  in  Sisters,  Ore.,  adjacent  to 
Mt.  Bachelor  ski  area.  Their  Internet  address  is  www. 
sistersbedandbreakfast.com. 

Kathleen  Thomas  Buckner  B.S.N.  '57  received 
her  M.S.N,  at  UCLA  in  1969.  She  lives  in  Oceanside, 
Calif. 


II  Eshbaugh  '58  represented  Duke  in 
August  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  University.  She  lives  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Alice  Sprunt  Derryberry  '59  represented  Duke 
in  October  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Tennessee  Technological  University.  She  lives  in 
Cookeville,  Tenn. 

Frank  Jordan  Jr.  '59,  A.M.  '60,  Ph.D.  '65  received 
Miami  University's  Harrison  Medallion  during  May 
commencement  ceremonies.  The  award  is  presented 
to  a  member  of  the  university's  faculty  or  staff"  who  has 
made  outstanding  national  contributions  to  education. 
He  is  editor  of  two  editions  of  The  English  Romantic 
Poets:  A  Review  of  Research  and  Criticism,  published  by 
the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America.  He 
lives  in  Oxford,  Ohio. 


Richard  A.  Wood  Jr.  '59,  LL.B.  '62  represented 
Duke  in  October  at  the  installation  of  the  chancellor 
ofUNC-Asheville. 

Crawford  Best  Jr.  '61  represented  Duke  in 
September  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  The 
College  of  Santa  Fe.  He  lives  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

Wallace  Kaufman  '61  is  the  author  of  Coming  Out 
of  the  Woods:  The  Solitary  Life  of  a  Maverick  Naturalist. 
He  lives  in  Pittsboro,  N.C. 

Gary  H.  Salenger  '62  represented  Duke  in 
October  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College.  He  lives  in  Malibu,  Calif. 

Bethany  Sinnott  '62  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
Catawba  College  in  Salisbury,  N.C.  She  is  a  recipient 
of  the  Outstanding  Teacher  Award  from  the  South 
Atlantic  Association  of  Departments  of  English. 

Bob  G.  Blackmon  M.F.  '63  was  named  director  of 
the  School  of  Forestry,  Wildlife,  and  Fisheries  at 
Louisiana  State  University.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Beth  Ritter,  live  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


'64  represented  Duke  in  September 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  lives  in  Searington,  N.Y. 

Karen  Amen  Jensen  '66  represented  Duke  in 
September  at  the  installation  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City.  She  lives  in 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Stephen  J.  Selden  '66  is  the  deputy  general  counsel 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  he 
and  his  wife,  Jane,  and  their  two  adult  sons  live. 

Daniel  W.  Ball  M.A.T  '68,  who  earned  his  Ed.D. 
from  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado-Greeley  in 
1972  and  his  B.S.E.  from  Northeast  Missouri  State 
University  in  1965,  is  the  president  of  Lander  Univer- 
sity in  Greenwood,  S.C. 


J.  May  '68,  J.D.  '71  is  the  senior  fellow 
and  director  of  communications  policies  studies  at 
The  Progress  &  Freedom  Foundation  in  Potomac,  Md. 


is  professor  of  history  at 
Rutgers  University.  His  fourth  hook,  Everyday  Life  and 

P>>hvc>  in  \inciccv.ili'{\'nt>'.r\  Mexico:  Mti],  \\>mwn:  unJ 
War,  was  published  in  May. 

Sarah  Farrior  Jerome  '69,  M.A.T  '73,  Ed.D.  '73, 
superintendent  of  the  school  district  of  Kettle  Moraine 
in  Wales,  Wis.,  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  from 
Ripon  College  during  commencement  exercises. 

George  Vosburgh  '69  retired  from  IBM  after  a 
30-year  marketing  career.  He  and  his  wife,  Carol  Jean, 
live  in  Treasure  Island,  Fla. 

MARRIAGES:  James  Kalat  '68  to  Jo  Ellen  Moore 
on  March  11.  Residence:  Cary,  N.C. 


'71,  professor  and  chair  of  the 
English  department  at  the  University  of  Nevada-Las 
Vegas,  has  been  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to 
pursue  his  fourth  book  on  medieval  English  literature. 
He  lives  in  Las  Vegas. 

Nancy  Coble  Damon  '71  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Virginia  Festival  of  the  Book,  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Virginia  Foundation  for  the  Humanities. 
The  festival  features  more  than  300  writers  and  book 
professionals  in  more  than  100  programs.  Now  in  its 
seventh  year,  the  current  festival  will  be  held  March 
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21-25,  2001,  and  Duke  alumni  with  current  books  or 
suggestions  for  authors  to  participate  can  e-mail 
vabook@virginia.edu. 

Robert  M.  Entman  71,  who  earned  his  Ph.D.  from 
Yale  University  in  1977,  is  a  professor  and  head  of  the 
communications  department  at  N.C.  State  University. 

Elsie  Love  Reid  '71  is  the  managing  partner  of  the 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  law  firm  of  Furey,  Doolan  6k  Abell. 
Her  son  Doug  is  a  rising  senior  at  Duke,  and  her 
daughter  Sharon  graduates  from  high  school  in  June. 
She  and  her  husband  Cal  live  in  Potomac,  Md. 


Mark  J.  Brenner  '72  is  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  radiation  oncology  at  Sinai  Hospital  in 
Baltimore.  He  has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Radiology.  He,  his  wife,  Jean,  and  their  two 
children  live  in  Lutherville,  Md. 

Kenneth  M.  Jarin  '72  is  serving  as  a  finance  vice- 
chair  for  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He  is  a 
partner  in  the  labor  and  employment  law  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  firm  Montgomery,  McCracken, 
Walker  6k  Rhoads  and  chairs  the  firm's  governmental 
law  practice  group.  He  is  outside  counsel  for  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  has  served  on  Philadelphia's  city 
recreation  board  and  as  a  presidential  appointee  to  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  which  governs  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Daisy  E.  Weaver  '72  represented  Duke  in  October 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Virginia  Union 
University.  She  lives  in  Richmond. 


D.  Peltz  '73,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Mcintosh,  Sawran,  Peltz  6k  Cartaya  in  Miami,  Fla.,  wrote 
the  article  "Titanic's  Legacy,  The  History  and  Legal 
Developments  Following  the  World's  Most  Famous 
Maritime  Disaster,"  published  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  Maritime  Law  Journal. 

Jay  Heubert  M.A.T  '74,  a  specialist  in  education 
law  and  policy  and  a  faculty  member  at  Columbia 
University,  is  among  the  first  class  of  twelve  Carnegie 
Scholars.  He  has  been  awarded  $1.1  million  to  support 
the  research  and  writing  of  his  project,  "Promotion  and 
Graduation  Tests:  How  Do  They  Affect  Student 
Leaning  and  Progress  and  How  Can  Proper  Test  Use 
Be  Promoted?" 

Michael  M.  Lakin  '74  was  certified  by  the  state 
bar  as  a  specialist  in  estate  planning  and  probate  law, 
one  of  only  a  hundred  lawyers  in  the  state  with  this 
certification.  He  and  his  wife,  Harriet,  and  their  two 
children  live  in  Durham. 


Doty  '75  chairs  the  health  law  practice 
group  of  Montgomery,  McCracken,  Walker  6k  Rhoads, 
and  is  a  partner  in  the  firm's  business  department  in 
Philadelphia.  She  was  a  guest  speaker  at  the  Third 
Annual  National  Congress  on  Health  Care  Compliance. 

Robert  M.  Jolley,  Jr.  M.F.  '75  is  the  president  of 
Canal  Forest  Services.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan,  live  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

James  Lathren  M.H.A.  '76  is  the  chief  operating 
officer  of  Palmetto  Richland  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Columbia,  S.C. 


David  J.  Skove  M.F.  '76  is  the  general  manager  for 
Progressive  Auto  Insurance's  Mid-Atlantic  region.  He 
lives  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Christopher  J.T.  Clark  '77  was  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  investments  at  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  two  children  live  in 
Colorado  Springs. 


A.  Cook  '77  is  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Fundraising  Executives/Golden  Gate 
Chapter  Board.  She  is  community  relations  manager 
for  The  Clorox  Co.  in  Oakland,  Calif.  She  lives  in 
San  Rafael,  Calif. 


Lisa  M.  Krieger  '77  has  been  named  biotechnology/ 
life  sciences  reporter  for  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Her  M.S.N.  '77,  who  earned  a  Ph.D.  from 
Oregon  Health  Sciences  University,  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  school  of  nursing  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
She  is  a  recipient  of  the  university's  Tanner  Faculty 
Award  for  excellence  in  undergraduate  teaching.  She 
lives  in  Pittsboro. 

Nina  Savin  Scott  '77,  who  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  international  affairs  at  Columbia  University, 
is  an  English  instructor  at  The  Phillips  Academy.  She 
and  her  husband,  Bill,  and  their  three  children  live  in 
Andover,  Mass. 

Qays  Hatim  Zu'bi  '77  has  been  promoted  to  exec- 
utive resident  partner  of  the  New  York  law  firm  White 
6k  Case,  based  in  Bahrain.  He  lives  in  Manama, 
Bahrain. 


II  '78  represented  Duke  in 
October  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Lindsey  Wilson  College.  He  lives  in  Lexington,  Ky. 


Ill  '78  has  been  named  a 
partner  in  the  Philadelphia  law  firm  Fox  Rothschild 
O'Brien  6k  Frankel  LLP  He  lives  in  Flourtown,  Pa. 


P.  Cooney  '79,  who  earned  his  J.D.  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1982,  is  a  litigation  attorney 
at  Kennedy  Covington  Lobdell  6k  Hickman  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  He  has  been  nominated  to  become 
the  youngest  active  member  of  the  American  College 
of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Hubert  P.  van  Tuyll  J.D.  '79  was  promoted  to  full 
professor  at  Augusta  State  University  in  Augusta,  Ga. 


John  Allen  Attaway  Jr.  '80  has  been  appointed 
general  counsel  and  corporate  secretary  for  Publix 
Supermarkets  in  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Jane  Roycraft  Braiser  '80  is  the  director  of 
marketing  at  the  Hill  Center  in  Durham,  N.C. 


heads  project  management 
for  King  Pharmaceuticals  and  Medco  Research.  She 
and  her  husband,  Philip,  and  their  three  children  live 
in  Hillsborough,  N.C. 

Lawrence  Herbert  Forman  M.B.A.'80  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  and 
investments  at  Clarus  Corp.  in  Suwanee,  Ga.  He  lives 
in  Dunwoody. 

Richard  Herbert  Patterson  Jr.  '80  represented 
Duke  in  September  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president 
of  Pepperdine  University.  He  lives  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Marjorie  Cox  '81  is  the  global  sponsorship  manager 

with  British  American  Tobacco.  She  lives  in  London, 

England. 

Graydon  J.  Forrer  '81  is  managing  director  of  Life 

Sciences  Strategies  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  and  his 

wife,  Julie  Lloyd,  live  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Eric  Cross  Johnson  '81  has  been  named  to  the 

board  of  directors  of  The  Hillman  Co.  in  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.,  and  has  been  named  vice  president  and  treasurer 

of  the  company. 

James  P.  Schaffer  B.S.E.  '81,  M.S.  '82,  Ph.D. 

'85  is  the  director  of  the  engineering  division  and  a 

professor  in  the  chemical  engineering  department  at 

Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pa. 

Victor  M.  Diaz  Jr.  '82,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 

Podhurst  Orseck  Josefsberg  Eaton  Meadow  Olin  6k 

Perwin  in  Miami,  Fla.,  received  the  Pro  Bono  Award 
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for  his  contribution  to  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor. 


II  '83  is  a  litigation  attorney 
and  partner  with  the  law  firm  Hull  &  Zimmerman  in 
Arvada,  Colo.  He  and  his  wife,  Lisa  Ann  Ridley 
Hull  '84,  live  in  Lakewood,  Colo. 

Gina  Elaine  Ide  '83  is  the  vice  president  of  busi- 
ness development  for  The  DESCO  Group.  She  lives  in 
Chesterfield,  Mo. 

Felton  McLaughlin  '83  is  the  vice  president  of 
sales  for  Multex.com.  He  and  his  wife,  Anna,  live  in 
Pelham  Manor,  N.Y. 

Mark  Edward  Stephanz  '83  has  been  appointed 
by  Banc  of  America  Securities  to  head  its  Financial 
Sponsor  Group  in  New  York  City.  He  and  his  wife,  Rita 
McCloy  Stephanz  '83,  and  their  two  daughters 
live  in  Larchmont,  N.Y. 

Katherine  Strozier  '83,  J.D.  '87  was  promoted  to 
assistant  general  counsel  for  Cox  Communications  in 
Atlanta. 

Jeffrey  Rahn  Vanhoy  A.M.  '83,  Ph.D.  '86,  an 
experimental  nuclear  physicist,  was  selected  for  pro- 
motion at  the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  in 
recognition  of  his  teaching  excellence  and  commitment 
to  research  and  scholarship. 

Christine  Ciandrini  M.B.A.  '84  is  the  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  at  Logic  Tier,  Inc.,  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 


a  physician,  is  a  partner 
in  Maplewood  Urological  Associates  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

Lisa  Ann  Ridley  Hull  '84  is  a  team  manager  with 
EDS  in  Lakewood,  Colo.  She  and  her  husband, 
Richard  James  Hull  '83,  and  their  three  children 
live  in  Lakewood. 


V.  Jones  '84  is  a  physician  and  an  i 
professor  of  radiology  and  pediatrics  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center.  He  and  his  wife,  Jennifer, 
and  their  three  children  live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Michael  J.  Schoenfeld  '84  represented  Duke 
in  September  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Belmont  University.  A  vice  chancellor  at  Vanderbilt 
University  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  advisory 
board  of  Duke  Magazine,  he  lives  in  Nashville. 

David  Pratt  B.S.E.  '85  is  the  director  of  marketing 
and  advertising  for  Progressive  Corp.  in  Cleveland. 
He  and  his  wife,  Julie,  and  their  three  sons  live  in 
Hudson,  Ohio. 


a  state  delegate  in  Maryland, 
participated  in  the  Toll  Fellowship  Program,  sponsored 
by  The  Council  of  State  Governments. 


J.  Mootz  III  A.M.'86,  J.D. '86  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  law  with  tenure  at  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  of  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Lewis  Thomas  Ladocsi  '87  is  a  plastic  surgeon 
with  Richmond  Plastic  Surgeons  in  Richmond.  He 
and  his  wife,  Julie,  and  their  two  children  live  in 
Midlothian,  Va. 


Judith  Ann  Miller  Ph.D.  '87,  an  associate  professor 
of  history'  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  was  awarded 
The  Emory  Williams  Award,  which  recognizes  class- 
room teaching. 

Charles  G.  Nichols  '87,  who  earned  his  M.B.A 
from  U.N.C.-Chapel  Hill's  Kenan-Flagler  Business 
School,  is  the  corporate  treasurer  for  Collins  & 
Aikman.  He  and  his  family  live  in  Detroit. 

Geoffrey  Mark  Davis  '88  is  a  researcher  in  the 
signal  processing  group  at  Microsoft.  His  paper  "A 
Wavelet-Based  Analysis  of  Fractal  Image 
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CONCOCTING  COCKTAIL  CONVERSATION 


M  i  n  i  -  P  r  o  f  i  1 


Once  upon  a 
time,  the  artist 
Robert  Raus- 
chenberg  asked 
the  more  established 
Willem  de  Kooning  for 
one  of  his  sketches. 
Honored,  de  Kooning 
penciled  something  on 
paper.  Rauschenberg 
promptly  went  home 
and  erased  it.  As  if 
that  weren't  enough  to 
prove  artistic  indepen- 
dence, Rauschenberg 
exhibited  die  work 
under  his  own  name 
and  titled  it  Erased  de 
Kooning. 

A  good  story — but 
what's  the  point?  Well, 
imagine  you  work  for 
a  dot-com  that  is  vying 
for  a  museum's  busi- 
ness, and  your  boss 
sends  you  to  a  museum 
fund-raising  reception. 
The  moment  the  mu- 
seum director  enters 
the  room,  you  corner 
him,  but  you  soon  sense 
the  two  of  you  aren't 
clicking.  Now  might  be 
the  perfect  time  for  that 
de  Kooning  anecdote 
— before  the  director 
heads  for  the  punch 
bowl. 

If  a  person  can  get 
away  with  erasing 
another's  art  and  call- 
ing it  his  own,  then 
brushing  up  on  such 
clever  tidbits  can  cer- 
tainly be  forgiven. 
That's  the  philosophy 
behind  The  Portable 
Pundit:  A  Crash  Course 
in  Cocktail  Party  Con- 
versation. Written  by 
Todd  Krieger  '90,  the 
book  takes  a  reader 
through  the  subjects  of 
art  and  architecture, 
food  and  film,  serving 
up  neat  little  details  to 
help  prevent  costly  loss 
for  words. 

"It's  mainly  for  peo- 
ple who  know  their 
stuff  but  need  a  re- 
fresher," says  Krieger, 


THE 

PORTABLE 
PUNDIT 


ACras-h  Courst 

in  Cocktail  Party 

Conversation 


who  has  written  about 
Duke  alumni  in  Napa 
Valley  and  multi-media 
for  DuJce  Magazine.  "It's 
always  been  a  belief  of 
mine  that  knowing  the 
thing  just  below  the 
radar  will  make  you 
sound  more  intelligent 
than  you  really  are.  If 
you  know  your  Bartle- 
by,  no  one  is  ever 
going  to  ask  you  about 
Moby  Dick." 

A  native  of  San 
Mateo,  California, 
Krieger  came  to  Duke 
thinking  he'd  be  a  cor- 
porate lawyer.  He 
reconsidered  after  the 
1987  stock  market  col- 
lapse, and  graduated 
with  a  major  in  history 
instead. 

After  graduation,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where 
he  held  a  slew  of  posi- 
tions, including  a  job 
teaching  French  airline 
mechanics  how  to  fix 
Boeing  747s.  Krieger 
explains:  "I  knew  how 
to  say  'yaw'  and  'pitch' 
in  French." 


Soon  he  decided  he 
was  interested  in  tele 
vision,  and  he  found  a 
job  with  a  company 
moving  video  equip- 
ment to  various  sports 
events  around  Europe. 
That  led  to  a  French 
production  company, 
and  then  to  a  job  with 
Aaron  Spelling's  pro- 
duction company  in 
Los  Angeles. 

While  he  was  glad  to 
be  back  in  the  U.S., 
Krieger  didn't  stay  in 
L.A.  for  long.  "I  real- 
ized I  was  at  risk  of 
losing  my  sense  of  hu- 
mor. There  was  a  little 
bit  of  culture  shock 
involved." 

So  it  was  on  to  San 
Francisco,  where  a 
writing  career  began. 
He  placed  articles  with 
The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Spin,  Premiere,  and 
Wired.  Then  he  moved 
to  New  York  City, 


where  he  began  work- 
ing for  Microsoft's  in- 
teractive television 
company,  WebTV,  and 
in  January  2000,  Micro- 
soft hired  him  to  run 
its  New  York  office. 

Being  back  in  televi- 
sion was  fun,  but  Krie- 
ger had  always  wanted 
to  write  something 
longer  than  a  magazine 
article,  he  says.  Not 
long  after  arriving  in 
New  York,  he  got  a  call 
from  Laura  Dail  '87,  a 
friend  from  Duke  who 
was  now  a  literary 
agent.  An  editor  had 
an  idea  for  a  book 
that  would  brief  party- 
goers  on  rusty  subjects. 
The  pair  sent  a  de- 
tailed proposal  to 
Warner  Books,  which 
bought  it, 

Internet  Web  search- 
es helped  produce  the 
initial  outline  of  each 
chapter.  For  television, 
film,  and  music, 
Krieger  could  tap  into 
his  own  "vast  reservoir 
of  pop  culture  knowl- 
edge, most  of  which 
goes  unused.  I  wanted 
to  place  classical  cul- 
ture in  line  with  pop 
culture."  Thus,  a  chart 
shows  how  Descartes' 
philosophy  juxtaposes 
with  Seinfeld,  and  how 
The  Matrix  drew  upon 
Plato. 

In  addition  to  the 
book,  a  website  (www. 
portablepundit.com)  is 
in  the  works.  Ultimately 
Krieger  wants  to  get 
people  away  from  their 
computer  terminals  for 
a  while  and  get  them 
talking.  That's  one  rea- 
son he  doesn't  plan  any 
readings.  Instead,  he 
says,  "there  should  be 
people  standing  around 
drinking  Absolut  and 
quoting  from  the  book 
in  an  ironic  fashion." 

— Eric  Larson  '93 


Compression"  earned  the  Leon  K.  Kirchmayer  Prize 
Paper  Award  for  2000  from  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers. 

Christopher  Gordon  De  Pree  '88  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Agnes  Scott  College  in 
Atlanta  and  the  co-author  of  The  Complete  Idiot's 
Guide  to  Astronomy.  His  wife,  Julia  Knowlton  De 

Pree  '88,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  French  at  Agnes 
Scott  College.  The  couple  and  their  two  daughters 
live  in  Decatur,  and  can  be  contacted  at  jdepree® 
agnesscott.edu  or  cdepree@agnesscott.edu. 


'  Kittrell  '88  completed  a  six-year 
residency  in  otolaryngology/head  and  neck  surgery  and 
is  now  practicing  at  Central  Virginia  ENT  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  She  and  her  husband,  Bill,  and  their 
daughter  live  in  Lynchburg. 

Bartt  Richards  B.S.E.  '88  is  the  design  engineering 
manager  for  NEC  Electronics.  He  and  his  wife, 
Angela,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Karen  Gottlieb  '89  is  an  attorney  with  the  enter- 
tainment law  firm  of  Grubman  Indursky  &  Schindler. 
Her  husband,  Jason  Rosenfeld  '89,  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  art  history  at  Assumption  College  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  They  live  in  New  York  City. 

Charles  Erik  Jobson  M.B.A.  '89  received  the  Big 
Brother  Association  of  Greater  Boston's  annual  "Big 
Brother  of  Distinction"  award  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  volunteer  efforts  in  the  organization.  He 
is  a  partner  with  Delta  Partners  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Charlene  Marie  Reiss  '89,  who  earned  her  mas- 
ter's in  public  administration  from  N.C.  State 
University,  has  joined  the  Peace  Corps.  She  will  be 
working  as  a  non-governmental  organization  develop- 
ment volunteer  in  the  Slovak  Republic. 

MARRIAGES:  Graydon  J.  Forrer  '81  to  Julie 

Lloyd  on  April  8.  Residence:  Washington,  D.C.. . 
R.  Morris  Friedman  '84  to  Colleen  Anne  Bohan 
on  June  17.  Residence:  Winston-Salem,  N.C....T. 
Reid  Lewis  '84  to  Kari  Richardson  Irvine  on  Aug. 
21,  1999. 

BIRTHS:  Third  child  and  second  daughter  to  Pia 
Frost  NatOli  '81  and  John  E  Natoli  on  March  7. 
Named  Abrianna  Beate... Third  child  and  second  son 
to  Richard  James  Hull  '83  and  Lisa  Ann 
Ridley  Hull  '84  on  April  28.  Named  Chase  Alan... 
First  child  to  Felton  McLaughlin  '83  and  Anna 
Taaffe  on  May  5,  1999.  Named  Elizabeth  Adelaide 
Taaffe  McLaughlin... Fourth  child  and  second  daugh- 
ter to  Debbie  Baker  Christie  B.S.E.  '84  and  Fred 
Christie  on  Jan.  9.  Named  Jessica  Gail... First  child 
and  son  to  Caren  Binder  Deneen  '84  and 
Michael  Deneen  on  Oct.  13,  1999.  Named  Jacob 
Andrew... Third  child  and  second  son  to  Lisa  Ann 
Ridley  Hull  '84  and  Richard  James  Hull  '83 
on  April  28.  Named  Chase  Alan... Third  child  and 
second  son  to  Jeffrey  Sylvan  Spear  '85  and 
Kyoko  Spear  on  Feb.  29.  Named  Jonathan  Kazu. .  .First 
child  and  daughter  to  Lillian  J.  Garcia  '86  and 
Bruce  A.  Mandell  on  March  26.  Named  Madison 
Sophia... Third  daughter  to  Elisa  Davidson 
Szweda  '86  and  Eric  Szweda  on  May  11.  Named 
Margaret  Davidson... Fourth  child  and  second  son  to 
Kyle  Schweiker  Hard  '87  and  James  Allen  Hard 
on  June  21.  Named  Christian  James... Second  child 
and  daughter  to  Kurt  Johnson  '87  and  Bonnie 
Johnson  on  April  10.  Named  Kristen  Carroll... First 
child  and  son  to  Erik  O.  Alitor  J.D.  '88  and  Ariadne 
Autor  on  Apr.  18.  Named  Christian  Alexander... 
Second  child  and  daughter  to  Susana  Huaman 
Dragosavac  '88  and  Irving  Dragosavac  on  Sept.  4. 
Named  Liljana  Alisa. .  .First  child  and  daughter  to 
Andrea  Porter  Kittrell  '88  and  Bill  Kittrell  in 
December  1998.  Named  Patricia  Arlette  "Allie" 
. .  .Second  child  and  first  son  to  Bartt  I 
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he  Duke  Alumni 
Association  exists  to 
serve  alumni  and 
the  university.  As 
the  bylaws  state,  its 
mission  is  to  "ad- 
vance the  interests 
of  Duke  University 
and  to  create  opportunities  for  alumni  to 
participate  fully  in  the  life  and  vitality  of  the 
global  university  community. " 

All  graduates  of  Duke,  as  well  as  those 
who  attended  the  university  for  at  least  two 
semesters,  are  members  of  the  Duke  Alumni 
Association.  Through  volunteer  service, 
financial  support,  and  pride  in  Duke,  alumni 
play  an  essential  role  in  every  aspect  of 
university  life. 

Alumni  support  their  association  by 
becoming  dues-paying  members.  This  fiscal 
year,  23,469  of  the  alumni  body  of  104,877 
paid  annual  dues,  garnering  $766,823  for 
alumni  events,  activities,  and  programming. 
DAA  lifetime  memberships,  which  support 
an  endowed  fund  from  which  the  income 
supplements  the  alumni  affairs  budget,  rose 
to  2,650. 
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ALUMNI  AWARDS 


I  is  present- 
ed to  alumni 
who  have  distin- 
guished them- 
selves, by  contributions  made  in  their  own 
particular  fields  of  work,  in  service  to  Duke 
University,  or  in  the  betterment  of  humanity. 
This  award,  the  highest  honor  bestowed 
by  the  alumni  association,  was  presented  at 
the  1999  Founders'  Day  Convocation  to 
Dorothy  Lewis  Simpson  '46,  a  civic  leader 
and  former  Duke  trustee. 

The  recipient  of  the  Alumni  Distinguished 
Undergraduate  Teaching  Award  is  selected 

from  nominations  by  undergraduates  and 
administered  by  a  student  selection  commit- 
tee. The  award,  established  in  1970,  recog- 
nized Gillian  Einstein,  a  neurobiologist. 
Forty-seven  nominations  were  received,  rep- 
resenting thirty-nine  different  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  award  carries  a  $5,000  stipend,  as 
well  as  a  $  1 ,000  gift  in  the  recipient's  name 
to  a  Duke  library. 


The  I 

standing  Volunteer  Service  was  established 

in  1983  to  honor  Dukes  '29,  director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  from  1944  to  1963.  Recip- 
ients are  alumni  volunteers  whose  exemplary 
service  goes  beyond  fulfilling  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  positions  they  hold. 
Nominations  for  this  award  are  submitted 
by  the  alumni  office  and  the  development 
staff.  Recipients  were  Catherine  A.  Angell 
73,  Susan  Fleming  Kistler  B.S.N.  '84, 
M.S.N.  '94,  Bruce  Ruzinsky  '80,  J.D  '83, 
Michele  Miller  Sales  '78,  J.D.  '81,  Mohamed 
"Monty"  O.  Sarhan  J.D.  '99,  and  Stephen  A. 
Windham  '93. 


The  new  i 

Community  Service  Award  is  presented  to 

alumni  clubs  that  have  sponsored  and 
participated  in  outstanding  community- ser- 
vice projects.  This  annual  award  carries  a 
stipend  of  $500  as  well  as  permanent  display 
of  the  club's  name  on  an  engraved  plaque  in 
Alumni  House.  Recipients  selected  were  the 
Duke  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Duke 
Club  of  Southern  California,  and  the  Duke 
Club  of  the  Triangle. 


ALUMNI  ADMISSIONS  PROGRAM 

Alumni  Admissions  Advisory  Committees 

Alumni  volunteers  interview  and  champion 
prospective  Duke  students  from  around  the 
world.  AAAC  members— 3,090  strong 
— serve  on  209  domestic  committees  and 
twenty-three  committees  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Members  also  represent  Duke  at  high 
school  college  fairs  and  hold  accepted  stu- 
dent receptions  each  spring. 


Throughout  the  application  process,  the 
alumni  admissions  program  acts  as  advocate 
and  adviser  for  children  of  alumni  who  are 
in  the  undergraduate  applicant  pool.  The 
number  of  alumni  children 
applying  to  the  Class  of  2004 
was  526. 


Every  two  years  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Forum  is  held  in 
June  for  alumni  with  high- 
school-age  children.  The  all- 
day  conference  gives  parents 
and  students  information  on  the  process  of 
college  selection  and  admissions.  The  next 
forum  is  scheduled  for  June  2002. 


Established  in  1979,  this  scholarship 
program  recognizes  the  academic  and  per- 
sonal achievements  of  children  of  alumni. 
Three  $8,000  merit-based  awards  are  - 
presented  to  first-year  students,  and  are 
renewable  annually.  All  children  of  alumni 
who  apply  to  Duke  and  have  demonstrated 
financial  need  are  considered.  Recipients 
were  Pamela  Leech,  Sarah  McKeown,  and 
Jacob  Usner. 


BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES 

Duke  alumni  used  their  membership 
cards  to  take  advantage  of  a  number  of 
benefits,  both  on  campus  and  off.  (Some 
fees  may  apply.) 

•  Use  of  campus  athletics  facilities  and 
Perkins  Library  and  its  branches 

•  Career  services:  The  Career  Center 
(http://cdc.stuafF.duke.edu),  which  includes 
DukeSource,  an  alumni  career-advisory 
network;  CareerHighway.com  (formerly 
Skillsearch),  a  national  career  networking 
service  that  gathers  and  maintains  profiles 
on  skilled  professionals  and  makes  them 
available  to  hiring  companies;  and  eProNet, 


an  online  executive  recruiting  and  career 
management  resource  (http://dukeepronet. 
com) 

•  Membership  in  the  Duke  University 
Federal  Credit  Union  and  Duke  University 
Golf  Club 

•  Medical  and  life  insurance 

•  Car-rental  discounts 

•  Duke  vanity  license  plates  (through 
local  DMVs  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
only) 

•  One-time-only  25  percent  discount  at 
The  Gothic  Bookshop  (must  show  DAA 
membership  card) 

•  One-time-only  20  percent  discount  on 
Duke  clothing  and  gifts  purchased  in  the 
Bryan  Center  University  Store  only  (must 
show  DAA  membership  card) 

•  Duke  VISA  card  (more  than  16,000 
users;  royalties  help  support  DAA  program- 
ming) 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS  AND 
ELECTRONIC  COMMUNITY 


Through  its  seventy-two  domestic  and 
seventeen  international  clubs,  the  clubs 
program  ran  414  events.  The  program  show- 
cased speakers  including  President  Keohane 
(in  Little  Rock,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and 
Paris),  head  football  coach  Carl  Franks  '83, 
men's  basketball  coach  Mike  Krzyzewski, 
medical  center  vice  chancellor  Ed  Holmes, 
and  philanthropist  Mary  D.B.T  Semans  '39. 
Events  were  run  cooperatively  with  the 
law  school,  the  medical  center,  the  Fuqua 
School  of  Business,  the  Nicholas  School  of 
the  Environment,  and  the  Pratt  School  of 
Engineering. 

Community- service  events  were  held  in 
almost  every  city  with  an  alumni- club  pres- 
ence. Those  activities  ranged  from  working 
with  Habitat  for  Humanity  to  "Christmas  in 
April"  to  staffing  soup  kitchens.  Basketball- 
oriented  events  were  centered  in  New  York 
City,  Tallahassee,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago. 
Internationally,  events  were  held  in  London, 
Paris,  Tokyo,  Toronto,  and  Hong  Kong. 

DukeAlumni.com  supports  a  thriving 
electronic  community:  websites  for  alumni 
clubs  (domestic  and  international),  reunion 
classes,  affinity  groups,  and  individuals. 
DukeAlumni.com  has  a  total  of  more  than 
150  unique  sites,  plus  Web  pages  for  all 
services  offered  by  the  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition,  the  Duke  Alumni 
Association  offers  lifetime  e-mail  forwarding 
to  all  alumni — a  service  used  by  some  7,300 
alumni.  Duke  now  has  e-mail  address  for 
approximately  half  of  its  alumni;  individual 
alumni  can  update  their  personal  informa- 
tion and  change  their  addresses  online. 
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Twice  named  University  Magazine  of  the 
Year  by  Newsweek  and  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE) ,  Duke  Magazine  is  published 
bimonthly  for  approximately  80,000  alumni 
and  friends.  This  year,  for  the  third  time  in 
Duke  Magazine's  history,  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  and  CASE  named  it  a 
Grand  Gold  Award  winner  for  "excellence  in 
reporting  issues  on  higher  education. "  The 
magazine  also  won  a  Grand  Gold  Award  in 
the  category  Best  Articles  of  the  Year  for  the 
story  "Velocity,"  by  magazine  intern  Philip 
Tinari'01. 

Duke  Magazine  is  sent  to  DAA  dues- 
payers  and  lifetime 
members,  all  new  grad- 
uates, contributors, 
and  subscribers  ($15  a 
year,  $30  outside  the 
U.S.). 

Voluntary  subscrip- 
tions from  alumni, 
parents,  and  friends 
totaled  $69,990,  and 
revenue  from  advertising  was  $92,367. 

The  magazine's  Web  edition  (www. 
dukemagazine.duke.edu)  offers  a  selection 
of  features,  alumni  association  news,  and 
all  departments.  Class  notes  are  published 
only  in  the  print  version. 


!  ALUMNI  EDUCATION  AND  TRAVEL 

The  program's 
mission  is  to 
plan,  organize, 
and  direct  oppor- 
tunities for  the 
educational 
benefit  and 
enjoyment  of 
alumni  and 
friends.  The 
intent  of  these 
efforts  is  to 
renew  and  rein- 
force ties  between  the  university,  the  alumni 
association,  and  the  Duke  community.  A 
four-color  catalogue,  "Duke  Alumni 
Educational  Adventures,"  was  mailed  to 
26,000  recipients  in  the  fall  of  1999.  On- 
campus  programs  drew  1,039  participants 
and  off-campus  drew  416  participants. 

Regional  educational  seminars,  a  joint 
effort  of  Alumni  Education  and  Travel,  the 
Duke  Clubs  program,  and  the  Campaign 
for  Duke,  were  held  in  the  Triangle  and 
Washington,  D.C  In  April,  nearly  600  alum- 
ni and  friends  saw  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art's  blockbuster  Rodin  exhibit. 
Michael  Mezzatesta,  the  Mary  D.B.T  and 
James  H.  Semans  Director  of  the  Duke 
University  Museum  of  Art,  spoke  on  "Rodin 
and  Washington  Duke. "  In  June,  400  came 
to  hear  Anne  Classen  Knutson  '86  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
D.C,  speak  about  Norman  Rockwell:  Pictures 
for  the  American  People,  for  which  she  was 
the  co -curator.  During  each  event,  partici- 
pants had  a  private  viewing  of  the  exhibit 
along  with  a  reception.  Additional  seminars 
are  planned  in  the  coming  year  in  Philadel- 
phia, Dallas,  and  other  cities. 

Duke  Directions,  the  educational  compo- 
nent of  the  Reunions  program,  had  nearly 
700  participants  on  Friday  of  Spring 
Reunion  Weekend.  This  year,  "Art  Sparks" 
was  added  on  Saturday  to  showcase  artistic 
endeavors  on  campus  at  different  venues; 
approximately  300  attended. 

The  expanding  partnership  with  the 
Office  of  Continuing  Education  drew  more 
than  150  participants  to  the  Summer 
Academy.  Alumni  children  are  taking  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  Summer  Youth 
Camps  that  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  offers. 

In  all,  nearly  3,000  alumni  and  friends 
took  part  in  Alumni  Education  and  Travel 
programs  in  1999-2000. 
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REUNIONS 


Having  alumni  reconnect  with  the 
university  is  the  prime  mission  of  the 
reunions  program.  Aside  from  seeing  old 
friends  and  classmates  of  Duke  past,  alumni 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
Duke  of  today. 

Reunions  are  a  university- wide  event — a 
weekend-long  celebration  that  takes  center 
stage  in  campus  life  and  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  stimulation  and 
social  interaction.  Events  included  Duke 
Directions  (symposia  featuring  top  faculty 
and  well-known  special  guests) ,  a  plethora  of 
tours  and  lecture  tours,  class-specific  parties 
on  campus,  and  a  "Conversation  with 
President  Nan  Keohane. "  Saturday  night's 
Big  Dance  featured  gourmet  fare,  three  con- 
secutive bands,  and  fireworks.  Sunday  fea- 
tured a  special  worship  service  in  Duke 
Chapel  and  a  champagne  brunch  in  Duke 
Gardens. 

This  second  year  of  all  reunion  classes 
returning  on  an  April  weekend  echoed  the 
popularity  of  last  year's  new  reunions  format. 
Overall  attendance  was  2,750,  broken  down 
as  follows:  Half-Century  Club,  120;  Class  of 
1950,  194;  Class  of  1955,  79;  Class  of  1960, 
163;  Class  of  1965,  100;  Class  of  1970,  138; 
Class  of  1975,  285;  Class  of  1980,  353;  Class 
of  1985,  216;  Class  of  1990,  602  (the  sec- 
ond-largest tenth  reunion  ever) ;  and  the 
Class  of  1995,  500  (the  second-largest  fifth 
reunion  ever) . 


STUDENTS  AND  YOUNG  ALUMNI 

With  a  variety  of  activities,  the  Office 
of  Alumni  Affairs  stays  in  close  touch 
with  current  students,  whom  it  consid- 
ers "alumni  in  residence. "  In  August 
1999,  the  DAA  sponsored  its  annu 
al  picnic  for  first-year  students  on 
East  Campus  during  orientation. 
More  than  2,000  Class  of  2003 
directories,  a  pictorial  and  infor- 
mative "yearbook,"  were  pub- 
lished and  presented  as  gifts 
to  freshmen,  as  well  as  residen- 
tial advisers  (RAs)  and  admin- 
istrators. 

To  welcome  new  students 
into  the  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools,  the  DAA  hosted 
its  annual  picnic  on  the  lawn  of 
Alumni  House,  following  the 
opening  convocation;  nearly  600 
attended. 

For  graduating  seniors,  the  lawn 
was  again  the  site  of  a  celebration.  In 
May,  more  than  a  thousand  members  of 
the  Class  ot 


annual  Commencement  party,  held  under  a 
huge  tent  on  West  Campus,  with  free  food, 
beverages,  music,  and  dancing;  approximate- 
ly 8,000  attended. 
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B.S.E.'88  and  Angela  Richards  on  May  24.  Named 
Dillon  Bartt. .  .First  child  and  daughter  to  Michele 
Mair  Jarnot  '89,  M.B.A.  '98  and  Chris  Jarnot  on 
April  22.  Named  Cameron  Mair... First  child  and 
daughter  to  Maureen  Smith  Waters  '89  and 
Tom  Waters  on  April  10.  Named:  Katherine  Kelly. 


TAKING  STOCK  IN  EDUCATION 
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A.M.  '90,  Ph.D.  '92  is  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  economics  at  Centre  College  in 
Danville,  Ky.  He  is  the  author  of  the  study  guide 
Cracking  the  AP  Economics. 
Meredith  Boyd  Kratt  '90  is  a  CPA  with  Lend 
Lease  Real  Estate  Investment,  Inc.  She  and  her 
husband,  John,  and  daughter  live  in  Atlanta. 


'90  is  an  attorney  at 
Finnegan,  Henderson,  Farabow,  Garrett,  and  Dunner, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Deborah  Beth 
Goldman,  and  their  son  live  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

John  Myers  '90,  who  earned  his  master's  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of  California-Berkeley, 
anchors  the  1 1  p.m.  newscast  for  KSBY-TV  in  San 
Luis/Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  He  and  his  wife,  Kristi,  live 
in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Christine  Chang  '91,  M.D  '95  completed  her 
residency  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1998  and 
also  completed  a  geriatrics  fellowship  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine  in  Baltimore. 

Shailendra  Nandkumar  Halbe  '91  is  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Bentley  Forbes 
Group,  a  commercial  real  estate  company.  His  wife, 
Manjusha  Prakash  Kulharni  '91,  is  a  staff 
attorney  at  the  National  Health  Law  Program  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  couple  and  their  daughter,  Vaishali,  live 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Carl  Thomas  McFarland  M.B.A.  '91  is  the  group 
executive  vice  president  of  technology  and  operations 
at  First  Charter  Corporation  in  Concord,  N.C.  He  and 
his  wife,  Anna,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Raleigh. 

Stephen  William  Ridley  BSE.  '92  is  the  director 
of  Youth  Ministries  at  Cannon  Methodist  Church  in 
Snellville,  Ga.  He  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  Lassiter 

'92,  and  their  two  sons,  live  in  Lilburn. 


Chad  Sarchio  '92  is  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in 
Washington,  D.C,  prosecuting  federal  and  local  criminal 
cases.  He  and  his  wife,  Christina,  live  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Terry  W.  Steele  '92  is  a  vice  president  in  consumer 
banking  at  Bank  of  America  in  Charlotte. 

Brad  Stewart  '92  received  his  M.B.A.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  Business  School.  He  is  working 
for  Wells  Fargo's  B2B  Internet  Service  Group  in  San 
Francisco.  He  and  his  wife,  Alaina  Bringhurst 
Stewart  '95,  and  their  son  live  in  Alameda,  Calif. 


ery  M.TS.  '93  has  retired  from 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Israel,  describing  it  as  "an  incredible  experience. " 
He  lives  in  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Ferrell  Burch  '93,  M.E.M.  '97  and  his  wife, 
Kerry  Mularczyk  Burch  MEM.  '96,  live  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  He  is  working  for  ICF  Consulting  and 
she  is  a  project  manager  for  Ariel  Research. 

Kelly  Capen  Douglas  J.D.  '93  is  practicing  law  at 
Luce,  Forward,  Hamilton  &  Scripps  in  San  Diego, 
where  she  lives  with  her  husband,  J.D.,  and  their  two 
children. 


HI 


ost  people 
don't  say,  'I'm 
going  to  Duke 
and  I'm  going 
to  be  a  teacher,'  "  says 
native  New  Yorker  and 
teacher  Douglas  George 
'95.  He  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

George  came  to  Duke 
to  pursue  a  pre-profes- 
sional  program,  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  path 
to  law  school. 

This  vision  began 
changing.  As  a  fresh- 
man, he  spent  his 
weekends  helping  ele- 
mentary-school stu- 
dents from  Durham 
through  the  ELIMU 
tutoring  program, 
which  gets  its  name 
from  the  Swahili  word 
for  knowledge.  That 
same  year  he  held  a 
work-study  job  with 
the  Talent  Identification 
Program,  a  Duke  sum- 
mer program  for  gifted 
middle-schoolers.  He 
remained  with  TIP  for 
the  rest  of  his  college 
career. 

Then,  when  a  friend 
recommended  "Educa- 
tion 100,"  George  be- 
came a  student  of 
teaching.  After  taking 
the  class,  he  says  he 
began  questioning  his 
future.  "I  recognized  in 
myself  that  maybe  I 
didn't  want  to  do  this 
law  thing.  I  thought 
about  teaching.  It  was 
fun,  and  I  thought  I 
was  pretty  good  at  it," 
he  says. 

He  found  en- 


tile education  program 
and  from  his  parents, 
whom  he  describes  as 
always  supportive.  He 
says  he  remembers 
standing  to  be  recog- 
nized during  com- 
mencement along  with 
the  other  students  in 
the  program.  "We  were 
definitely  in  the  minor- 
ity— maybe  twenty 
people  out  of  the 
1,500." 

After  graduating, 
George  was  offered  a 
fellowship  sponsored 


N.  Kandula  '93,  who  earned  his  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Hahnemann  School 
of  Medicine,  is  a  third-year  resident  in  otolaryngology/ 


by  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund.  With 
the  financial  support 
and  peer  encourage- 
ment offered  by  the 
program,  he  earned  a 
graduate  degree  in  sec- 
ondary education  at 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Once  out  of  school, 
things  didn't  seem  so 
clear.  A  friend,  Darren 
Jer  *95,  offered  him  a 
position  with  the  Vir- 
tual Stock  Exchange. 
The  company  "started 
as  an  educational  web- 
site offering  real-time 
trading  in  stocks  and 
mutual  funds.... at  a 
time  when  the  term 
'day  trading'  was  just 
beginning  to  enter  the 
modern-day  English 
vocabulary,"  he  says. 

After  a  few  intense 
months  there,  he  went 
to  work  for  Oppenhei- 
mer  Funds.  Although 
hired  there  only  tem- 
porarily, he  was  almost 
lured  away  from  teach- 
ing with  a  permanent 
job  offer. 

It  inspired  serious  self- 
reflection.  "What  kind 
of  a  life  do  you  want  to 
have?"  he  says  he  asked 
himself,  weighing  the 
luxuries  offered  on 
Wall  Street  against  the 
self-sacrifice  demanded 
of  educators. 


From  his  school 
years  at  the  Berkeley- 
Carroll  School,  where 
he  spent  sixth  through 
twelfth  grade,  George 
recalls  an  early  source 
of  motivation — politi- 
cal science  teacher 
Marvin  Pollock.  "It 
came  down  to  this," 
George  says.  "I  can  do 
this;  I'm  good  at  this;  I 
could  be  another  Dr. 
Pollock."  Now  he  had 
"the  itch— to  be  in  the 


He  worked  with 
Columbia  University's 
Double  Discovery  Pro- 
gram, a  federally  fund- 
ed project  that  offered 
after-school  tutoring, 
college  counseling,  and 
a  summer  residential 
program  for  students  in 
grades  seven  through 
twelve. 

This  past  August, 
The  New  York  Times 
praised  George  for  his 
dedication  as  a  teacher 
and  his  commitment  as 
an  African-American 
role  model  in  the  class- 
room. "Smart,  college- 
educated  African- 
American  men  like 
him  are  considered  a 


commodity  in  certain 
job  markets,"  the  Times 
noted,  highlighting  his 
"choice  to  forgo  the 
professional  and  dot- 
com circuit." 

George  says,  "I'm  a 
black  man.  We  don't 
teach.  I  break  the  gen- 
eral image  of  that.  I 
send  a  message  about 
what  you  can  do.  I  can 
be  from  Brooklyn,  and 
have  a  Duke  degree, 
and  teach,  and  be 
happy  about  it." 

For  two  years  he  has 
taught  history  at  the 
Choir  Academy  of  Har- 
lem, a  magnet  school 
attended  by  members 
of  the  Boys  Choir  of 
Harlem  and  the  Girls 
Choir  of  Harlem.  "I 
knew  I  wanted  to  teach 
at  a  public  school.  I 
thought  I  could  do 
more  here,  effect  more 
change,"  he  says.  "I 
look  at  people  I  grew 
up  with  who  didn't  go 
to  college  and  I  ask 
myself,  what's  the  dif- 
ference between  me 
and  them?  My  parents 
were  able  to  pay  for 
me  to  go  to  private 
school  and  theirs 
weren't.  That  shouldn't 
be  the  case." 

He  tells  a  story  of  one 
student  who  has  a  hard 
time,  who  is  practically 
failing,  who  struggles 
after  class  to  under- 
stand the  material  and 
improve  her  grades. 
One  day,  she  finally 
gets  it,  "jumping  and 
screaming  in  the  hall- 
way" to  express  her 
pride  and  satisfaction. 
"I  had  a  little  part  in 
that,"  George  says.  "I 
get  some  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  I  can 
afford  her  more  oppor- 


But  not  every  strug- 
gle is  so  dramatic.  More 
often  it's  as  simple  as 
saying  hello,  showing  a 
student  respect  in  the 
classroom — "the  small- 
er things  that  I  do  here 
that  you  can't  put  a 
number  on." 

— Bogdan  Albw  '03 
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head  and  neck  surgery  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Health  Sciences  Center  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Jacquelin  McKisson  '93  earned  her  A.M.  in 
national  security  studies  from  Georgetown  University. 
She  works  with  the  Department  of  Energy  and  lives  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Lee  B.  Rauch  J.D.  '93  has  been  appointed  vice 
chair  of  the  automobile  law  committee  within  the  tort 
and  insurance  practice  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  litigation  department 
at  the  Baltimote  law  firm  Tydings  &  Rosenberg  LLR 
and  has  extensive  experience  in  serving  the  automotive 
industry. 

Matthew  Shulman  '93  is  the  chief  financial  officer 
for  Cityfeet.com  in  New  York. 


R.  Fader  '94  earned  her  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Medical  School.  She  is  a  resident 
in  internal  medicine  at  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  in 
Houston. 

Joseph  John  Howell  '94  earned  a  master's  in  public 
administration  from  Virginia  Tech  in  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Eric  Williston  Law  A.M.  '94  has  been  appointed 
associate  vice  president  for  development  and  donor 
services  by  the  Foundation  for  the  Carolinas,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  serves  a  broad  range  of 
charitable  purposes  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 
He  lives  in  Charlotte. 

Maria  Ann  Torres  Manning  BSE.  '94  earned 
her  M.D.  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  University  in  Philadelphia.  She  will  take  a 
one-year  residency  at  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  followed  by  a  residency  in 
diagnostic  radiology  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center. 


David  William  Swayne  '94  earned  his  M.D.  from 
Wake  Forest  University.  He  will  take  his  residency  in 
family  practice  at  Wake  Forest  University  Baptist 
Medical  Center  in  Winston-Salem. 

Ira  Wolfson  '94  relocated  from  New  York  City  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  works  for  Thomas  Wiesel  &  Co. 

Shannon  Gail  Bailey  '95  earned  a  doctor  of 
pharmacy  degree  at  U.N.C.-Chapel  Hill  and  is  a  phar- 
macist with  Community  Pharmacy  Services.  She  and 
her  husband,  Rodney  Jay  Stanley  B.S.E.'95,  live 
in  New  Orleans. 


Chaiyouth  Louis  Bunya  '95  is  the  i 

graduate  and  outreach  recruiting  at  alladvantage.com, 
an  Internet  startup  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 


LL.M.  '95  is  a  judge  in  the  Bonn 
District  Court  in  Germany  in  the  7  th  Criminal  Panel. 
He  lives  in  Bonn,  Germany. 

Marisa  Fraraccio  '95  earned  her  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida.  She  is  a  resident  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida  in  Tampa. 

Karen  D.  Leavitt  '95,  who  earned  her  master's  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  in  1999, 
manages  research  and  development  for  Blue's  Clues,  an 
educational  television  program  for  preschoolers,  which 
airs  on  Nickelodeon.  She  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Sarah  Katherine  "Katie"  Laughon  '95,  who 
earned  her  M.D.  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  in 
May,  is  an  intern  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the 
UNC  Hospitals  in  Chapel  Hill.  She  lives  in  Durham. 

Holly  Virginia  MacKenna  '95  earned  her  M.D. 
from  Wake  Forest  University.  She  is  a  resident  in 
pediatrics  at  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
New  Orleans. 


'95,  who  earned  his  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  a  dermatology  resi- 


dency at  the  University  of  Rochestet  Medical 
Centet/Sttong  Memorial  Hospital. 

Benjamin  Pearce  '95,  who  earned  his  M.D.  at 
the  University  ot  Texas,  where  he  was  named  to  the 
honorary  society  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  is  in  a  surgical 
residency  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Hospital.  His 
e-mail  address  is  BJayPearceta yahoo.com. 


B.S.E.  '95  is  an  orthopedic 
surgery  resident  at  Louisiana  State  University.  He 
and  his  wife,  Shannon  Gail  Bailey  '95,  live  in 
New  Orleans. 


■ian  D. 
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'95  works  for  Aquent,  Inc. 


Christine  Elizabeth  Benton  '96,  who  earned 
her  M.D.  at  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  in  Houston, 
began  a  medical  residency  at  the  Baptist  Health 
Systems  in  Birmingham. 


Blessing  Ph.D.  '96  was  appointed  vice 
president  for  congregational  ministries  of  the  Christian 
Board  of  Publication  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  named 
director  of  the  board's  new  Incubation  Center  for 
Congregational  Resources. 


B.S.E.  '96  earned  his  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  His  wife,  Moriah  Utley 
Brown  '96,  is  pursuing  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Brittany  Clyne  '96  earned  her  M.D.  from  Wake 
Forest  University.  She  is  a  resident  in  anesthesiology  at 
Wake  Forest  University  Baptist  Medical  Center  in 
Winston-Salem. 

Dora  Fang  '96  started  an  off-road  adventures  and 
four-wheel-drive  instruction  company  in  Chicago, 
called  Let's  Go  Jeepin,  Inc.  The  company  website  is 
http://www.letsgojeepin.com.  She  can  be  reached  at 
dora.fangCy ;  alumni.duke.edu. 

Lorrin  David  Martin  '96  earned  his  M.D.  from 
Wake  Forest  University.  He  is  a  tesident  in  primary- 
care  internal  medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Bayview 

Medical  Center  in  Balum  nv.  MJ. 


Myers  '96  earned  her  M.D. 
from  Wake  Forest  University.  She  is  a  resident  in 
pediattics  at  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  ii 
Rochester,  Minn. 


M.  Reddy  M.B.A.  '96  is  the  product  planning 
nager  at  Dell's  Americas  Service  Delivery  Organi- 
ion.  He  and  his  wife,  Anu,  live  in  Austin,  Texas. 


'96  earned  her  M.D.  from 
Wake  Forest  University.  She  will  take  her  residency 
in  family  practice  at  Wake  Fotest  University  Baptist 
Medical  Center  in  Winston-Salem. 


'96  earned  his  M.D.  from  Wake 
Forest  University.  He  is  an  orthopedics  resident  at 
Temple  University  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Daniel  N.  Cox  Ph.D.  '99  was  one  of  seventeen 
recipients  of  the  Harold  M.  Weintraub  Gtaduate 
Student  Award,  created  by  the  Fred  Hutchinson 
Cancer  Research  Centet  in  Seattle. 

John  Rohrs  '99  was  named  the  first  Autry  Fellow 
by  MDC,  a  private  economic  and  wotkforce  develop- 
ment research  organization  in  Chapel  Hill.  The 
fellowship  develops  leaders  with  experience  in  issues 
facing  the  South.  Through  the  North  Carolina  Public 
Allies  with  the  Partners  for  Youth,  he  has  mentored 
and  tutored  disadvantaged  youth  in  Durham. 


'99  is  in  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  after  a  year  of  service  as  an  AmeriCorps/ 
VISTA  volunteer.  She  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


I.S.E.  '99,  M.E.M.  '00  is  working 
at  Buzzsaw.com,  an  e-commerce  company  for  the  con- 
struction industry,  in  San  Francisco. 
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MARRIAGES:  Laura  Sue  Wilkinson  '91  to 

Michael  lohn  Schroder  on  April  2.  Residence: 
Burtonsville,  Md....Neil  Charles  Klaproth  '94  to 
Shelley  Rae  Fitzwater  on  Oct.  9.  Residence:  Orlando... 
Shannon  Gail  Bailey  '95  to  Rodney  Jay 
Stanley  B.S.E.'95  on  June  10.  Residence:  New 
Orleans... Romy  Lisa  Cohen  '95  to  Andrew 
Charles  Kirwin  on  April  8.  Residence:  New  York 
City... Susan  Hampton  Harrell  '95  to  Michael 
Seth  Ford  on  June  12,  1999.  Residence:  Richmond... 
Jennifer  Tracy  Lee  '95  to  Gregory  Michael 
Giesler  on  Oct.  23,  1999.  Residence:  Reston,  Va.... 
Carol  Kalinowski  '96  to  Christopher  David 
Roper  Ph.D.  '98  on  July  17,  1999.  Residence: 
Pittsburgh... Robert  John  Hackett  Jr.  BSE.  '97 
to  Mary  Ruth  Davis  on  May  27.  Residence:  Chandler, 
Ariz... .Robert  Andrew  Miles  '97  to  Jill  Marie 
Grosso  on  April  29.  Residence:  Stamford,  Conn. 

BIRTHS:  Son  to  Julie  Hilton  Calkins  '90  and 

Geoff  Calkins  on  May  5.  Named  Andrew  Ward. .  .First 
child  and  son  to  Pamela  Jean  DeGracia  Flores- 
Fahs  '90  and  Thomas  Fahs  on  April  8.  Named 
Cameron  Grant  Fahs... Daughter  to  Jacqueline 
Gil  '90  and  Alejandro  Mondaca  Gonzalez  '90 
on  April  21.  Named  Alexandra  Maria  Gonzalez... First 
child  and  daughter  to  Meredith  Boyd  Kratt  '90 
and  John  Kratt  on  April  18.  Named  Lucy  Mason... 
Son  to  Howard  Warren  Levine  '90  and  Deborah 
Beth  Goldman  on  May  2.  Named  Jared  Adam  Levine. . . 
First  child  and  son  to  Robert  Helvey  Owens  B.S.E. 
'90,  M.S.  '92  and  Suzanne  Locandro  Owens 
'91  on  March  23.  Named  Christian  Helvey... 
Daughter  to  Debbie  Schlosberg  Rich  '90  and 
Chip  Rich  on  May  6.  Named  Elizabeth  Helen. ..First 
child  and  daughter  to  Madra  Alvis  Belmont  '91, 
J.D.  '94  and  Philip  James  Belmont  Jr.  M.D.  '95 
on  July  7.  Named  Alanna  Nicole. .  .Second  child  and 
daughter  to  Cindy  Cohen  Karlan  '91  and  Dean 
Spencer  Karlan  on  May  25.  Named  Maya  Lucille... 
First  child  and  son  to  Suzanne  Locandro  Owens 
'91  and  Robert  Helvey  Owens  B.S.E.  '90,  M.S. 
'92  on  March  23.  Named  Christian  Helvey... Second 
child  and  first  daughter  to  William  Abbot  Silva 
91  and  Krisanta  Kuulei  Lasko  Silva  '92  on 
Dec.  20,  1999.  Named  Malia  Grace. .  .Second  daughter 
to  Patrick  Joseph  Laverty  Ph.D.  '92  and  Mary 
Ann  Laverty  on  July  30,  1999.  Named  Meredith 
Caitlin... Daughter  to  Catherine  Carter  Oster- 
gard  '92  and  Gerould  Ostergard  on  Sept.  21,  1999. 
Named  Caroline  Grace. .  .Second  son  to  Eleanor 
Lassiter  Ridley  '92  and  Steve  Ridley  '92  on 
Aug.  27,  1999.  Named  Thomas  Mitchell... Second 
child  and  first  daughter  to  Krisanta  Kuulei  Lasko 
Silva  '92  and  William  Abbott  Silva  '91  on  Dec. 
20,  1999.  Named  Malia  Grace  Silva. .  .First  son  to  Brad 
Stewart  '92  and  Alaina  Bringhurst  Stewart 
'95  on  Jan.  22.  Named  Dallin  Paris...  Second  child  and 
first  son  to  Kelly  Capen  Douglas  J.D.  '93  and 
J.D.  Douglas  on  May  12.  Named  Collin  Jeffrey... First 
child  and  daughter  to  Philip  James  Belmont  Jr. 
M.D.  '95  and  Madra  Alvis  Belmont  '91,  J.D.  '94 
on  July  7.  Named  Alanna  Nicole. .  .First  son  to  Alaina 
Bringhurst  Stewart  '95  and  Brad  Stewart  '92 
on  Jan  22.  Named  Dallin  Paris. 


Deaths 


Louise  Seabolt  '25  of  Lumberton,  N.C.  She 
earned  a  master's  at  Columbia  University,  then 
returned  to  Duke  and  worked  in  the  admissions  office 
for  more  than  40  years.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister,  a 
niece,  and  two  nephews,  including  Frederick  C. 
Frostick  Jr.  '43,  Ph.D.  '51. 

William  Gray  Sharpe  III  '26  of  Elm  City,  N.C,  on 
Dec.  14,  1999.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Lambda 


Chi  Alpha  fraternity.  He  was  a  lawyer,  tarmer,  insurance 
agent,  and  bank  manager,  and  served  on  the  town 
council  and  board  of  education.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Naomi:  a  daughter,  Frances  Sharpe  Ritch 
'54;  a  son,  William  Gray  Sharpe  IV  57,  M.Div. 
'60;  five  children;  and  seven  great-grandchildren. 


Ely  '28  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on 
Feb.  1.  She  is  survived  by  three  children,  seven  grand- 
children, and  ten  great-grandchildren. 

Alice  Herman  Miles  '28  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  on 
Nov.  26,  1999.  She  taught  in  several  high  schools  in 
western  North  Carolina  during  her  long  teaching 
career.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Margaret 
'58;  and  three  granddaughters. 


Barnette  Farrior  '30  of  Wilmington, 
N.C,  on  Nov.  16,  1999.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Edward;  and  a  nephew,  Henry  V.  Barnette  Jr.  '61. 


Lee  Lanier  '30  of  Statesville,  N.C,  on 
Jan.  13.  He  was  a  retired  pastor.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Elise. 


on  Nov.  30,  1999. 


30  of  Disputanta,  Va., 


Cochrane  '31  of  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  on  May  29.  He  landed  a  job  at  Baltimote's 
Evening  Sun  in  1934  after  writing  a  letter  to  H.L. 
Mencken.  As  a  war  correspondent,  he  witnessed  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  World  War  II  aboard  the  battle- 
ship V.S.S.  Missouri,  and  his  account  of  the  ceremony 
was  included  in  the  book  Miisterpieires  of  World  War  11 
Reporting.  In  the  post-war  years,  he  moved  from  news- 
paper work  to  television,  becoming  the  first  employee 
of  Baltimore's  WMAR-TV,  the  country's  twelfth 
commercial  television  station,  where  he  was  program 
director  and  then  assistant  general  manager.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Press  Club  and  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Maryland-DC-Delaware 
Broadcasters  Association.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Juanita;  a  stepson;  three  grandchildren,  including 
Robert  Cochrane  Douglas  '73;  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. 

Charles  Conrad  Crouch  '31  of  Hickory,  N.C, 
on  Nov.  7,  1999.  Before  he  retired,  he  was  president  of 
M.G.  Crouch  Lumber  Co.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Margaret  "Peggy"  Glass  Altvater  '32  of  Dur- 
ham, on  Oct.  17,  1999.  A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
she  graduated  magna  cum  laude.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  husband,  Frederick  Vernon  Altvater 
'30,  A.M.  '32,  and  a  son-in-law,  Louis  P.  Jervey 
Jr.  '55.  She  is  survived  by  three  daughters:  Ann 
Altvater  Jervey  '56;  Barrie  Altvater  Wallace 
'58  and  her  husband,  Andrew  G.  Wallace  '58, 
M.D.  '59;  and  Mary  Jane  Altvater  Caison  '62 
and  her  husband,  Christopher  H.  Caison  '60;  10 
grandchildren,  including  Kathleen  "Kacie" 

Wallace  '89  and  Michael  B.  Wallace  M.D.  '92, 
and  10  great-grandchildren. 


C.  "Pete"  Carter  '32  of  Mt.  Hope, 
W.V,  on  Sept.  29,  1999.  At  Duke,  he  was  president 
"of  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,  and  co-captained  the 
basketball  team  in  his  junior  and  senior  years.  He  was 
postmaster  in  Mt.  Hope  for  many  years,  retiring  in 
1972,  and  served  as  a  city  councilman.  He  is  survived 
by  a  daughter  and  a  granddaughter. 


N.  McKenzie  '32  of  Albemarle,  N.C, 
on  Feb.  29.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alice. 
Emma  Horton  Womack  '33  of  Monroe,  N.C,  on 
Feb.  4. 

Roger  Sylvester  Peacock  '34  of  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  on  Jan.  21.  Winner  of  three  Maryland  state  ama- 
teur golf  championships,  he  was  golf  team  captain  at 
Duke  and  played  in  PGA-sponsored  events.  He  super- 
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vised  public  golf  courses  in  Maryland  until  retiring  in 
1975.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth;  two  sons;  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Clarence  Eugene  Phillips  '34  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  on  May  31.  He  had  a  long  career  in  real  estate 
in  Durham,  serving  as  president  of  the  Durham 
Association  of  Realtors  in  1954  and  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Realtors  in  1957,  and  as  a 
director  of  the  national  association  for  seven  years. 
He  was  named  Durham  Realtor  of  the  Year  in  1973. 
He  helped  establish  the  Realtors  Institute  at  U.N.C.- 
Chapel  Hill,  where  he  taught  for  eight  years.  He  was 
inducted  into  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Realtors  Hall  of  Fame  in  1991. 


'35  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  Oct. 
24,  1999.  He  was  on  the  football,  boxing,  and  baseball 
teams  at  Duke,  and  went  on  to  a  long  career  as  a  high- 
school  coach  in  several  sports.  He  was  Little  League 
Baseball  Commissioner  in  Lynchburg  for  eighteen 
years,  and  earned  many  awards  during  his  coaching 
career,  including  National  High  School  Track  Coach 
of  the  Year  in  1978.  Various  sporting  fields  have  been 
named  in  his  honor,  and  he  is  a  member  of  several 
athletic  halls  of  fame.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Dorothy;  three  daughters;  a  son,  Michael  V. 
Bradford  '75;  a  brother;  1 1  grandchildren;  and  10 
great-grandchildren. 

David  W.  Martin  '35,  M.D  '37  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  4,  1999.  A  pediatrician,  he  began 
practicing  in  Palm  Beach  County  in  1940.  He  pio- 
neered several  advances  in  the  area  during  his  career, 
including  a  polio  treatment  ward,  iniant  immunization 
programs,  a  neonatal  unit,  free  preschool  physicals  for 
children  of  migrant  workers,  and  policies  requiring 
hospital  emergency  rooms  to  treat  patients  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay.  Upon  retiring  from  public  practice  in 
the  mid-1980s,  he  started  a  seizure  clinic  with  the 
county  health  department,  and  after  full  retirement  in 
1992,  volunteered  as  a  consultant  for  the  county's 
child  protection  team.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Katherine;  a  son,  David  W.  Martin  Jr.  M.D.  '64; 
a  daughter,  Joanna  Martin  "Anne"  Powell  '65; 
a  brother;  a  sister;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Jeanette  Gertrude  Goldstein  Rubinstein 

'35  of  Hollywood,  Fla.,  on  Nov.  23,  1999,  of  ovarian 
cancer.  She  received  her  law  degree  at  George 
Washington  University  in  1940.  In  the  1940s,  she  was 
a  Veterans  Administration  lawyer  in  New  York  and 
Washington;  from  the  early  1960s  until  she  retired  in 
1978,  she  was  a  lawyer  in  the  Labor  Department's 
solicitors  office.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  a  son,  a 
brother,  and  a  grandson. 

Robert  W.  Cook  '36  of  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  in 
November  1999. 

Nancy  Grimes  Haywood  '36  of  South  Concord, 
N.C.,  on  March  12.  She  earned  a  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  taught  school 
in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  worked  for  Duke  Power,  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  and  the  Cabarrus  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  She  is  survived  by  a  brother  and  a  niece. 

Frank  T.  Scott  '36  of  Jacksonville,  F!a.,  on  Oct.  5, 
1999.  He  earned  his  dentistry  degree  from  Emory 
University  in  1938,  and  saw  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Dental  Corps  in  World  War  II.  He  lectured 
widely,  was  published  in  many  dental  journals,  and 
co-founded  the  L.D.  Pankey  Institute  for  Advanced 
Dental  Education.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alene; 
two  sons;  five  grandchildren;  a  brother;  and  two  great- 
grandsons. 

Helen  Spangler  Van  Hoy  Ph.D.  '36  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  on  Dec.  8,  1999.  After  earning  her  A.B.  and 
master's  degrees  in  botany  at  West  Virginia  University, 
she  came  to  Duke  on  a  teaching  fellowship,  becoming 
the  first  female  to  earn  a  doctorate  in  botany  at  the 


school.  She  taught  botany  at  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College  and  at  New  Jersey's  Montclair  State  College. 
She  is  survived  by  her  three  sons,  including  Milton 
i  Hoy  '65  and  Philip  Marshall 

'70;  two  grandsons,  including  Wilburn 

in  Hoy  '02;  and  a  brother. 


W.  Thelma  Albright  A.M.  '37  of  Morehead  City, 
N.C.,  on  Feb.  9.  A  professor  of  English,  she  taught  for 
two  years  at  Agnes  Scott  College  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  and 
the  rest  of  her  career  at  Queens  College.  At  Queens, 
she  was  dean  of  students  for  17  years,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Deans  and  Counselors, 
and,  later,  assistant  dean.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister 
and  several  nieces  and  nephews,  including  Nancy 
Doles  Mitchell  61 

Carroll  Patterson  Crawford  '37  of  Quincy,  Fla., 
on  Jan.  23.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  William 
G.  Crawford  '36;  and  two  daughters,  including 
Carroll  Crawford  Finlay  '62. 

Virginia  Redfern  Heath  '37  of  Monroe,  N.C.,  on 
Jan.  15.  Tapped  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Duke,  she  went 
on  to  earn  a  master's  degree  at  U.N.C.-Chapel  Hill. 

Virginia  Lee  Smart  Holder  A.M.  '37  of 
Madison,  Miss.,  on  Nov.  24,  1999.  She  earned  her 
master's  in  Latin.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  two 
sons,  and  three  grandsons. 

Clarence  Earl  Badgett  '38  of  La  Grange,  N.C., 
on  Jan.  26.  At  Duke,  he  played  guard  on  the  1934- 
1937  football  teams  of  Coach  Wallace  Wade.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Iron  Dukes  and  the  Duke 
Varsity  Club.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  a  civil-service  safety  specialist  for  the  Army  for 
nine  years.  He  worked  as  an  insurance  company  safety 
specialist  until  he  retired  in  1984.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Alice  Fields  Badgett  '38;  a  daughter, 
Alice  Sheppard  Badgett  Templet  '65;  and 
two  granddaughters. 

Roberta  Brooker  Derlacki  '38  of  Geneva,  111., 
on  Sept.  10,  1999. 

Jane  Love  Duffy  '38  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  on  Jan. 
2.  She  was  president  of  her  senior  class  at  the  Woman's 
College  and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  "She 
is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Jane  Brownlow 
Wilson  '67;  a  son;  two  stepsons;  one  brother;  nine 
grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren. 


'38ofCharlotte,N.C.,on 
Sept.  13,  1999.  He  owned  and  operated  Summit  Corp. 
in  Charlotte.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Arlene 
"Bobbie"  Standard  LaPointe  '40;  a  son;  a 
daughter;  and  three  grandchildren. 

John  Mansell  '38  of  Andover,  N.H.,  on  Oct. 
13,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Polly;  and  three 
children. 


J.  Miller  Jr.  '38  of  Houston,  on  April  22, 
1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Merysa;  three  sons;  a 
daughter;  10  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild. 

William  James  Turpit  '38  of  Corona  del  Mar, 
Calif.,  on  May  3.  He  earned  his  law  degree  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  As  a  Navy  pilot  during  World 
War  II,  he  piloted  patrol  planes  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  After  the  war,  he  practiced  law  in  Whittier, 
Calif.  In  1967,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
then-governor  Ronald  Reagan  and  served  for  20  years. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  bench  in  1987,  he  was 
affiliated  with  the  Judicial  Arbitration  and  Mediation 
Service  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  He  is  survived  by  four 
children,  including  William  J.  Turpit  '75;  and  four 
granddaughters. 


tts  Jr.  J.D.  '39  of  Palm  Harbor, 
Fla.,  on  December  18,  1999.  An  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  he  practiced  law  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
for  40  years.  He  was  a  former  city  attorney  for  Madeira 


Beach,  Fla.,  and  Kenneth  City,  Fla.,  and  t( 
for  Redington  Beach,  Fla.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
Goodwill  Industries  Suncoast  and  of  the  Pinellas 
County  Duke  alumni  club. 

Elizabeth  Emery  Mercier  '39  of  South  Portland, 
Maine,  on  Aug.  1,  1999.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
two  sons,  and  two  grandchildren. 


'39,  M.D. '43  of  Fremont, 
Ind.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Nu  fraternity. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Janelle;  and  two  sons, 
including  Curt  N.  Rausch  M.D.  '72. 

Marion  Osborne  Stephenson  B.D.  '39  of 
Washington,  N.C.,  on  Feb.  11.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Hazel;  and  a  son. 

Charlotte  Callaway  Brett  Ertley  '40  of  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  on  June  22,  1999.  At  Duke,  she  was  a 
member  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority.  She  taught 
English  in  junior  high  and  high  schools  until  retiring 
in  1975.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Holmes;  two 
sons;  and  five  grandchildren. 

George  D.  Hovey  J.D.  '40  of  Hickory,  N.C.,  on 
Jan.  31,  of  Parkinson's  disease.  A  graduate  of  Lafayette 
College,  he  earned  his  law  degree  and  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II,  earning  a  Bronze  Star.  He 
practiced  law  in  Hickory  for  50  years  and  was  a  past 
president  of  the  25th  District  Bar  Association.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Winifred;  three  children;  two  sis- 
ters; and  six  grandchildren. 


Davis  Jr. '41,  M.D. '44  of 
Chapel  Hill,  on  Dec.  27,  1999.  He  was  the  first  chief 
resident  in  pediatrics  at  University  of  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  as 
captain  in  the  medical  corps  from  1945  to  1947, 
receiving  the  Army  Commendation  Special  Award 
for  work  during  the  Fort  Bragg  meningitis  epidemic. 
He  practiced  pediatrics  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  for 
40  years,  taught  pediatrics  at  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medicine  for  35  years,  and  received  a  North 
Carolina  governor's  award  for  his  work  in  neonatology. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Clarice  Tyson  Davis;  a  son, 
Jefferson  Underwood  Davis  M.D.  '80  and 
his  wife,  Suzanne  Martin  Davis  M.Div.  '77;  a 
daughter,  Pamela  Davis  Leight  '68  and  her 
husband,  George  S.  Leight  M.D.  '72;  and  eight 
grandchildren. 

Bayard  E.  Heath  Jr.  '41  of  Ponte  Vedra  Beach, 
Fla.,  on  Feb.  25.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  fraternity.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Patricia  Read  Heath  '42;  and  two  sons,  including 
Peter  R.  Heath  71. 

Elwin  F.  Holmes  '41  of  Cross  Junction,  Va.,  on 
Jan.  12.  While  at  Duke,  he  joined  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  He  served  in  the  China-India-Burma  theater 
during  World  War  II,  in  the  Berlin  airlift  after  the  war, 
and  in  the  office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Among 
his  military  awards  were  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  the  Air  Medal,  and  the  Legion  of  Merit.  He  is 
survived  by  four  daughters,  two  brothers,  a  sister,  10 
grandchildren,  and  eight  great-grandchildren. 
Samuel  C.E.  Clayton  Jr.  '42  of  Glen  Cove,  NY., 
on  Dec.  6,  1999. 


ant  '42  of  Pinehurst,  N.C,  on 
Jan.  25.  He  worked  at  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  60 
years,  advancing  through  research,  sales,  and  market- 
ing to  become  a  departmental  manager  and  then  a 
vice  president.  He  was  a  former  council  member  and 
mayor  of  Pinehurst,  and  was  named  the  town's  out- 
standing citizen  in  1990.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Barbara  Koukol  Grant  '44;  two  sons;  a  brother; 
and  four  grandchildren. 

Joseph  Lebanon  Haddad  '42  of  Destin,  Fla.,  on 
Feb.  25.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the 
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Korean  War.  He  was  a  city  tax  assessor  and  municipal 
assessment  adviser  for  many  years,  was  president  of 
Haddad  Pharmaceutical,  Inc.,  and  owned  a  real-estate 
firm.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eleanor;  a  daughter; 
four  stepdaughters;  and  a  stepson. 

William  Long  Miller  A.M.  '42,  Ph.D.  '50  of 
Brentwood,  Tenn.,  on  Oct.  13,  1999. 

Sara  Jane  Neagle  Moore  '42  of  Luray,  Va.,  on 
July  23,  1999.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ward. 

Nelson  Hathaway  Seaver  Jr.  '42  of  Cataumet, 
Mass.,  in  January.  While  a  student  at  Duke,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Army  and  served  in  French  Morocco,  Algeria, 
and  Tunis  before  entering  the  Air  Force.  In  the  Air 
Force,  he  flew  missions  over  Europe,  earning  five 
battle  stars  and  numerous  other  medals  and  citations. 
He  became  a  shipyard  safety  officer,  retiring  in  1984. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Adele,  and  a  brother. 


'  M.D. '42  of  Dunmore,  Pa., 
on  May  23,  1999.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  involved  with  heart  pacemaker 
research  during  his  early  years  in  medicine,  and  wrote 
several  articles.  He  is  survived  by  a  brother. 

Betsy  Vadis  Foster  West  '42  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  Jan.  16.  A  member  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
sorority  at  Duke,  she  earned  a  degree  at  Rhodes 
College.  A  founding  member  of  the  Germantown 
Charity  Horse  Show,  she  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Genealogical  Society.  She  is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  a  brother,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Charles  Bray  Williams  '42  of  Shiloh,  N.C.,  on 
Jan.  14.  He  was  a  U.S.  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
He  was  a  retired  teacher  and  farmer.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Aiko;  three  daughters;  three  sons;  a  brother, 
Bailey  N.  Williams  '41;  and  20  grandchildren. 


James  Furman  Honeycutt  '43  of  Clinton,  N.C., 
on  Jan.  15.  A  member  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity,  he  at- 
tended the  Gupton- Jones  College  of  Mortuary  Science 
and  became  co-owner  and  funeral  director  for  the 
Crumpler-Honeycutt  Funeral  Home.  A  former  county 
commissioner,  he  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Sampson 
County  Hospital  and  the  Clinton  Savings  and  Loan. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Kate;  three  children; 
eight  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Robert  C.  Miner  '43  of  South  Orange,  N.J.,  on 
Nov.  19,  1999.  He  served  in  the  Air  Force  in  World 
War  II  and  worked  for  RCA  and  Catholic  Charities  in 
New  York  City  before  retiring  in  1994.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Ethel;  two  sons,  including  William 
Kenneth  Miner  74;  a  sister;  and  a  granddaughter. 

Sidney  D.  Ray  '43  of  Florence,  S.C.,  on  Aug.  6, 
1999.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Agnes;  a  daughter;  three  sons; 
and  nine  grandchildren. 

Tyler  J.  Lory  '44  of  Bayport,  N.Y.,  on  June  8,  1999. 


1  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
on  April  17.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Robert 
K.  Rouse  '42;  four  children;  six  grandchildren;  and 
a  brother-in-law,  Arthur  B.  Rouse  Jr.  '38. 

Ella  Mae  Lane  Works  '44  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.C., 
on  Jan.  9.  A  member  of  Delta  Delta  Delta  sorority  and 
the  Chapel  Choir  at  Duke,  she  was  a  longtime  civic 
volunteer  in  Rocky  Mount.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, Raymond;  a  daughter;  four  grandchildren;  and  a 
great-grandchild. 

Wilson  Nathaniel  Anders  Jr.  '45  of  Slaughter, 
La.,  on  Feb.  16.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Gayle. 

Richard  Corbin  Glos  '45  of  Tampa,  Ha.,  on  Dec. 
22,  1999. 

Robert  Clifford  Wulfman  M.D.  '45  of  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  on  Feb.  4. 


John  M.  Bevan  B.D.  '46,  A.M.  '48,  Ph.D.  '53 
of  Mayesville,  S.C.,  in  February.  He  was  the  founding 
academic  vice  president  of  Florida  Presbyterian 
College  and  served  in  similar  capacities  at  the  College 
of  Charleston,  Davidson  College,  and  the  University 
of  the  Pacific.  Before  moving  into  administration,  he 
was  a  professor  at  Heidelberg  College,  Davidson 
College,  and  Duke.  Before  retiring  in  1986,  he  was 
executive  director  of  the  Charleston  Higher  Education 
Consortium  and  adjunct  professor  in  the  psychiatry 
and  behavioral  sciences  department  at  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  developed  several 
innovative  education  programs,  including  an  under- 
graduate teachers  corps  program  and  the  Governor's 
School  of  South  Carolina.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Louise  Dabbs  Bevan  '46;  four  children;  six 
grandchildren;  a  brother,  William  Bevan  Ph.D. 
'48,  a  former  provost  of  Duke,  and  his  wife,  Dorothy 


'98;  and  three  nephews,  Phillip  ROSS 
LL.D.  79,  Mark  F.  Bevan  M.D.  76,  and 

'02. 


Raymond  J.  Morgan  '46  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
on  April  30,  1999.  A  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
he  spent  36  years  working  with  the  Bell  companies, 
retiring  as  a  chief  engineer  for  Pacific  Northwest  Bell 
in  1982.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lois;  two  daugh- 
ters; a  stepdaughter;  a  stepson;  three  granddaughters; 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 

James  Foster  Williamson  M.D.  '46  of  Columbia, 
S.C.,  on  Nov.  20,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mamie. 


M.  DiMona  '47  of  Brentwood,  Calif,  on 
Nov.  6,  1999.  He  was  head  cheerleader  at  Duke  and 
wrote  for  campus  publications.  A  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  he  earned  a  law  degree  at  George 
Washington  University.  While  in  Washington,  D.C., 
he  was  a  radio  announcer  for  the  Senators  and  the 
Redskins.  He  was  the  author  of  four  novels  and  co- 
wrote  many  more,  including  the  best-seller  The  Ends 
of  Power,  written  with  H.R.  Haldeman.  He  also  wrote 
documentary  films  and  screen  adaptations.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Barbara;  a  son,  Joseph  J.  " 
DiMona  '81;  a  daughter;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Betsy  Buchanan  Greene  '47  of  Kinston,  N.C., 
on  May  28.  She  retired  as  a  secretary-treasurer  at 
Electricon,  Inc.  In  1997,  she  received  the  Governor's 
Award  for  Outstanding  Volunteer  Service  for  her  work 
at  the  Hope  Mission  soup  kitchen  in  Morehead  City, 
N.C.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Oscar;  a  son;  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Toms  Greene  B.S.N.  75; 
three  sisters,  including  Anne  Buchanan 
'51;  and  three  grandchildren. 


Lloyd  Heisey  A.M.  '47  of  Linden,  Mich., 
on  Nov.  2,  1999.  He  was  a  retired  schoolteacher  and  i 
survived  by  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Leroy  E.  Talcott  Jr.  M.D.  '47  of  Miami,  Fla.,  on 
Dec.  6,  1999. 

Lucy  Gardner  Walker  '47  of  Spartanburg,  S.C., 
on  Jan.  2.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  William. 

Charles  R.  Hipp  B.S.M.E.  '48  of  Charleston,  S.C., 
on  Feb.  4.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Preston. 

Nancy  Lee  Stephenson  Null  R.N.  '48, 
B.S.N.'49  of  Conover,  N.C,  on  Aug.  27,  1999.  She 
was  a  retired  regisrered  nurse  who  taught  nursing  at 
Catawba  Valley  Community  College.  She  is  survived 
by  a  sister,  a  son,  and  five  grandchildren. 


Stalzer  A.M.  '48,  Ph.D.  '52 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  July  8,  1999.  He  worked  for 
more  than  30  years  for  the  DuPont  Co.  After  he 
retired  in  1982,  he  founded  a  laboratory  safety  and 
environmental  consulting  service.  He  served  on  the 
Governor's  Environmental  Advisory  Council.  He  is 


survived  by  his  wife,  Jane;  a  son;  two  stepsons;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

George  Arnold  Thompson  '48  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  on  Nov.  25,  1999.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nancy;  two 
children;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Mary  Cox  Dixon  Brown  '49  of  Warsaw,  N.C,  on 
Dec.  10,  1999.  She  taught  high  school  for  nearly  40 
years,  and  was  the  first  guidance  counselor  employed 
by  the  Duplin  County  schools.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Lee;  two  sons;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Carl  H.  Carrera  '49  of  Reseda,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  27, 
1999,  of  cancer.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary 
Hamill  Carrera  '49. 

Carl  A.  Grover  Jr.  '49  of  Laurinburg,  N.C,  on 
Jan.  17.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mi 
McLeod  Grover  '49;  two  daughters;  and  one 
granddaughter. 

Michael  Benjamin  Hudnall  M.Div.  '49  of 
Clemson,  S.C,  on  Dec.  14,  1999. 


'49ofZell- 

wood,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  5,  1999,  of  cancer.  At  Duke,  she 
sang  in  the  Chapel  Choir.  She  earned  an  M.B.A.  at 
Columbia  University.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
George;  a  brother;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wilkins  Norwood  '49  of  Greenville,  S.C,  on  Jan. 
9,  of  cancer.  An  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he 
earned  a  business  degree  and  founded  a  real-estate 
company  in  his  hometown  of  Greenville,  earning  many 
honors  in  his  field.  He  was  a  bank  director  for  many 
years,  a  director  of  an  Asheville  television  station,  and 
director  of  a  Greenville  nursing  home.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Jackie;  five  children,  including  Joel  Wells 
Norwood  '87;  nine  grandchildren;  and  a  sister. 

Richard  A.  Adams  LL.B.  '50  of  Pine  Grove,  Pa., 
on  Dec.  10,  1999.  He  served  in  the  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II,  receiving  a  Purple  Heart  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  among  other  honors.  He 
practiced  law  in  his  hometown  for  nearly  50  years.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen;  a  son,  Thomas  R. 
Adams  72  and  his  wife,  Jean  Taylor  Adams 
72,  M.Ed.  75,  J.D.  79;  two  daughters;  and  seven 
grandchildren,  including  Megan  E.  Adams  '04. 

Barbara  Beal  Bergman  '50  of  Golden,  Colo.,  on 
Dec.  6,  1999.  While  at  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Duke  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Frederick;  a  son;  and  a  brother,  Raymond 
Henry  Beal  M.F.  58. 

Raymond  Edward  Boehling  '50  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  Oct.  5,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Doris;. three  children;  two  brothers,  Herman  A. 
Boehling  Jr.  42  and  William  A.  Boehling  '50; 
a  sister;  a  niece,  Rebecca  L.  Boehling  71;  and 
seven  grandchildren. 


C.  Donald  McCullen  '50  of  Torrington,  Conn., 
on  Dec.  11,  1999.  He  served  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  director  of  compensation  and 
development  for  American  Chain  and  Cable  Co.  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  before  retiring.  He  is  survived  by 
three  sons,  three  grandchildren,  two  sisters,  and  a 
brother. 


G.  Orzech  '50  of  Minersville,  Pa.,  on 
Aug.  10,  1999. 

Joseph  Alderman  Ross  '50  of  Albermale,  N.C, 
on  Jan.  15.  He  served  in  Europe  during  World  War  II, 
fighting  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  was  awarded 
the  Combat  Infantry  Badge  and  the  Bronze  Star.  He 
earned  his  M.D.  from  Emory  University.  He  practiced 
family  medicine  for  more  than  30  years.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Betty;  a  son;  two  daughters;  two  grand- 
children; and  a  brother. 
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Jordan  Marion  Woolard  III  50  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  Nov.  11,  1999,  of  hone  marrow  cancer.  An 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he  served  in  the 
Pacific.  He  practiced  dentistry  in  Richmond  for  37 
years  before  he  retired  in  1993.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Betty;  and  two  children. 

John  Shaw  Boyce  Jr.  Ph.D.  '51  of  Asheville, 
N.C.,  on  Nov.  29,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Janice;  and  four  children. 

Clarence  M.  Fogleman  Jr.  B.D.  '51  of  Burlington, 
N.C.,  on  Feb.  19.  A  World  War  II  Army  Air  Corps 
veteran,  he  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  history  from 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University.  A  United  Methodist 
minister  for  more  than  fifty  years,  he  pastored  congre- 
gations in  North  Carolina  and  Kansas  and  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  divinity  from  Kansas  Wesleyan 
University.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edith;  a  daughter; 
two  sons;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Nancy  Glass  Hutchings  '5 1  of  Durham.  At 
Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority. 
She  was  active  in  several  Durham  civic  and  social 
organizations.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  John; 
two  daughters;  her  mother;  and  three  grandsons. 

Robert  K.  Godfrey  Ph.D.  '52  of  Key  West,  Fla„  on 
Feb.  6.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 

Richard  E.  Munies  '52  of  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  on 
Dec.  22,  1999.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Kappa  Psi.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen. 

Frank  E.  Peake  Jr.  B.S.E.E.  '52  of  Fairfax,  Va., 
on  Dec.  29,  1999.  A  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
he  worked  as  a  design  electrical  engineer  until  he 
retired.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jane;  two  daughters, 
including  Leslie  P.  Riekert  '74;  a  brother, 
Robert  S.  Peake  '49;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Samuel  G.  Scott  '52  of  Melville,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  27. 
While  at  Duke,  he  played  in  the  marching  band  and 
was  a  member  of  the  debate  team.  He  earned  a  master's 
at  N.C  State  University  and  a  doctorate  at  Cornell 
University.  He  is  survived  by  two  children,  including 
Mark  Wenman  Scott  '81;  two  sisters,  Anna 
Scott  Hook  '46  and  Kay  Lee  Scott  Wright 
'58;  and  a  sister-in-law,  Carol  Seeley  Scott  '41. 


Barkley  M.Div.  '53  of 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  on  Feb.  4.  He  was  a  minister  at 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
West  Virginia,  retiring  in  1971.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Sophie;  two  sons;  a  sister;  and  a  brother. 

Marjorie  Dollens  Beuker  '53  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  Jan.  1,  from  complications  of  Parkinson's 
disease.  While  at  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Chapel  Choir.  She  is  survived  by  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, including  Melissa  Beuker  Martin  M.S.'84. 

Edwin  Boulton  B.D.'53  of  Uniontown,  Ohio,  on 
May  15.  He  was  the  retired  presiding  bishop  of  the 
East  Ohio  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
and  in  his  retirement  served  as  adjunct  professor  of 
homiletics  at  the  Methodist  Theological  School  in 
Delaware,  Ohio.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from 
several  colleges  and  was  given  a  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  from  Duke's  divinity  school  in  1980.  In  1996, 
Africa  University  in  Zimbabwe  named  a  dormitory 
after  him.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty  Ann;  two 
daughters;  two  sons;  and  three  grandchildren. 

John  C.  Greene  '53  of  Old  Greenwich,  Conn., 
on  Oct.  29,  1999,  of  brain  cancer.  While  at  Duke,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Duke  Players  and  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity. 


Jr.  M.D  '53  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
on  Feb.  27,  of  cancer.  A  navigator  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II,  he  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia  before  coming  to 
Duke.  He  worked  as  an  obstetrician  and  gynecologist 


for  30  years  before  earning  a  master's  degree  in  allied 
health,  which  enabled  him  to  serve  as  a  medical  review 
officer  at  a  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  center.  He 
is  survived  by  three  children;  two  grandchildren;  a 
sister;  and  a  brother. 

Jeryl  Jahn  Thomson  '53  of  Palm  City,  Fla.,  on 
Feb.  4,  of  complications  from  breast  cancer.  She  was  a 
travel  consultant  for  nine  years,  living  in  Racine,  Wise, 
and  Hong  Kong.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
James;  two  sons;  a  daughter;  a  brother;  and  six  grand- 
children. 

Oscar  A.  Parsons  Ph.D.  '54  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  on  Feb.  9.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mildred. 


i  Jack  Suggs  Ph.D.  '55  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  on  Feb.  27-  He  earned  his  undergraduate  and 
divinity  degrees  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  Texas 
Christian  University.  After  receiving  his  doctorate  in 
religion  at  Duke,  he  did  post-graduate  study  at 
Heidelberg  University  and  taught  at  Texas  Christian's 
Brite  Divinity  School  for  37  years,  retiring  as  dean  and 
professor  emeritus.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  essays,  and  three  of  his  six  books,  which 
include  The  New  English  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha, 
earned  awards.  He  was  also  an  ordained  minister  and 
pastored  several  congregations  in  Texas  and  North 
Carolina.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth;  a  daughter; 
two  sons;  seven  grandchildren;  and  a  brother. 

Harold  J.  Wilson  B.D.  '55  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  on 
Sept.  7,  1999. 


W.  Yonker  A.M.  '55  of  McMinnville, 
Ore.,  on  Dec.  23,  1999.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  During  his  post-war  service  in  Nurem- 
berg, Germany,  he  earned  several  medals  in  diving  in 
the  G.I.  Olympics.  An  ordained  Baptist  minister,  he 
taught  history  and  coached  several  sports  at  Modesto 
High  School  in  Modesto,  Calif.,  and  taught  the  Bible 
as  literature  at  Modesto  Junior  College.  In  1970,  he 
moved  to  McMinnville  to  teach  at  Linfield  College, 
where  he  remained  until  he  retired.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Marcia;  two  daughters;  three  sons;  a  step- 
daughter; a  stepson;  a  sister;  two  brothers;  and  16 
grandchildren. 


White  Holmes  B.S.N'56  of 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  June  4.  She  was  a  registered  nurse 
and  a  quality  assurance  manager  for  Baptist  Hospital 
in  Pensacola,  and  taught  nursing  at  Muhlenberg 
Hospital  in  Plainfield,  N.J.,  and  at  Pensacola  Junior 
College.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Bobby  Lee;  a 
son;  a  daughter;  four  grandchildren;  her  mother;  a 
brother;  and  a  sister. 

Carolyn  Guerrant  Hopper  '56  of  San  Leandro, 
Calif,  on  Dec.  21,  1999. 


R.  Web  Leonard  '57,  B.D.  '60  of  Vernon,  N.J.,  on 
Feb.  10.  An  ordained  minister,  he  pastored  two  con- 
gregations before  earning  his  law  degree  at  Rutgers  in 
1970.  He  practiced  law  in  Sussex  County,  N.J.,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  county's  bar  association  in 
1987.  He  served  in  the  Army  during  the  Korean  War. 
He  is  survived  by  three  daughters;  two  stepdaughters; 
a  son;  his  mother;  and  16  grandchildren. 

Jack  Courtney  Smith  B.D.  '57  of  Durham,  on 
Feb.10.  He  attended  Brevard  College  before  World 
War  II,  and  served  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater,  earning  the  Air  Medal  and 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
United  Methodist  Church  and  served  churches  in 
North  Carolina,  Hawaii,  and  on  the  Yuma  United 
Methodist  Indian  Mission  in  Arizona.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Helen;  two  daughters,  including  Dinah 
Smith  Weatherby  '68;  a  son;  six  grandchildren; 
two  great-grandchildren;  two  sisters;  and  two  brothers. 

Donald  Harris  Stover  '57  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
on  Feb.  26. 


R.  Bloch  '58  of  Fairfax  Station,  Va.,  on 
Jan.  25,  of  brain  cancer.  A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
he  earned  his  doctorate  in  economics  from  Princeton 
and  taught  economics  at  several  schools,  including 
Dartmouth  College  and  George  Mason  University. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Doris;  two  daughters, 
Janet  Bloch  Hoffman  M.H.A.  '90  and  Karen 
Charlotte  Bloch  '86;  and  two  grandchildren. 


D.  Newlin  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  '62  of  Springfield, 
Va.,  on  Nov.  12,  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
children. 


N.  Pfeiffer  '62  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Feb. 
1 1 .  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  fra- 
ternity. He  was  president  of  Neill  LaVielle  Supply  Co. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anne;  two  daughters;  a 
son;  and  a  brother,  Robert  G.  Pfeiffer  '62. 

Janet  Coble  Zink  '62  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  Jan.  31. 
She  taught  school  for  several  years  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  New  York  City,  before  moving  to  Tulsa.  Her 
commitment  to  community  service  earned  her  the 
Volunteers  of  America  Premier  Volunteer  Award  in 
1999.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Jack;  a  daugh- 
ter; a  son;  her  parents;  a  brother;  and  a  cousin, 
'58,  A.M.'64. 


H.  Folwell  Jr.  A.M.  '63  of  Buies  Creek, 
N.C,  on  Feb.  20,  after  suffering  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
a  faculty  member  at  Campbell  University,  where  he 
taught  in  the  business  department,  which  he  chaired. 
He  helped  create  Campbell's  M.B.A.  program,  and  in 
1983,  was  named  the  first  dean  of  the  newly  created 
school  of  business.  He  received  several  teaching 
awards,  including  the  Alpha  Phi  Omega  service  frater- 
nity nod  as  Outstanding  Faculty-Staff  Member  for 
1977-78  and  the  Dunn  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Educator  of  the  Year  award.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Judy;  a  daughter;  and  a  grandson. 


M.  KatZ  '64  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
Nov.  6,  1999,  of  ALS  (Lou  Gehrig's  disease).  He 
practiced  law  at  Piper  &  Marbury,  in  Baltimore,  for 
many  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ann;  and  two 
daughters,  Rebecca  Dory  Katz  '94  and  Melissa 
Heather  Katz  96 


in  Holt  '65  of  Reading,  Mass.,  in  an  air 
crash,  after  being  declared  missing  in  action  since 
Sept.  18,  1968.  A  Marine  captain,  he  was  flying  an 
F-4B  Phantom  on  a  combat  mission  over  Quang  Binh 
Province,  North  Vietnam.  In  1992,  1993,  and  1994, 
joint  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  teams  visited  the  crash  site, 
conducted  interviews,  and  did  excavations.  Remains 
were  repatriated  in  1994  and  buried  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  After  being  recently  verified,  his 
remains  were  moved  to  a  burial  site  in  his  hometown 
in  1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  father. 

David  Frankman  Peters  LL.B.  '66  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  March  3.  He  practiced  law  in  Virginia  for  33 
years,  and  in  1999  received  a  Pro  Bono  Award  for  his 
work.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jane  Witherspoon 
Peters  '65;  two  daughters,  Catherine  Wither- 
spoon Peters  '89  and  Elizabeth  Peters 
Aldridge  '91;  a  son-in-law,  Julian  McClees 
Aldridge  III  '92;  a  granddaughter;  his  stepmother; 
and  a  brother. 


of  Durham,  on  Dec. 
17,  1999,  after  an  extended  illness.  She  was  piano  and 
choir  director  at  Northgate  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Raleigh.  She  is  survived  by  her  father,  a  sister,  and 
a  nephew. 

Constance  Hill  Salter '68  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
on  Sept.  9,  1999,  of  breast  cancer.  She  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  library  science  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  a  law  degree  from  Duquesne 
University.  She  was  a  staff  attorney  for  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Pittsburgh.  She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  a  grand- 
mother, two  brothers,  and  two  nephews. 
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Carson  Tyson  M.Div.  '69  of  Mebane,  N.C.,  on 
Jan.  14. 

Frank  Owen  Brady  Ph.D.  70  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.D., 
on  Nov.  15,  1999.  A  biochemist,  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  was  a  dean  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo. 

Vera  Nadine  Wilson  Bates  M.Ed.  70  of  Lexing- 
ton, N.C.,  on  Jan.  27.  She  taught  at  schools  in  Stony 
Point,  Salisbury,  and  Lexington.  She  was  a  member 
of  several  teachers'  associations,  and  in  1987  earned 
a  Teacher  of  the  Year  award.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  C.H.;  and  three  brothers. 

Ronald  E.  Valent  70  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  April 
29.  A  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  at  Duke,  he 
had  worked  with  CSX  Transportation  for  more  than 
29  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha  Jane 
70;  two  sons;  his  parents;  a  sister;  and 


Fitzhugh  L.  Barker  Jr.  Ed.D.  72  of  Boone,  N.C., 
on  Jan.  2,  of  pneumonia.  He  earned  degrees  from  Mars 
Hill  College,  Wake  Forest  University,  and  N.C.  State 
University  before  receiving  his  Duke  degree.  A  reared 
educator,  he  had  served  as  a  high  school  teacher, 
guidance  counselor,  vocational  director,  principal, 
superintendent,  and  director  of  career  education. 
He  was  awarded  the  Long  Leaf  Pine  Award  from  the 
governor's  Office  for  Excellence  in  Education.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Clara;  three  children;  his  mother; 
a  brother;  a  sister;  and  four  grandchildren. 

George  V.  Strong  III  78  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  on 
Feb.  25.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ann;  three  children; 
his  parents;  a  brother;  and  a  sister. 

James  Earl  McLendon  M.Div.  '84  of  Fayette- 

ville,  N.C,  on  Dec.  7,  1999.  He  was  a  retired  Metho- 
dist minister.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marie. 


Scott  Lee  Crutchfield  BSE.  '93  of  Austin, 
Texas,  on  Sept.  28,  1999,  of  a  brain  tumor.  He  earned 
his  master's  in  electrical  and  computer  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1995,  and  worked  for 
Motorola.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi 
engineering  honorary  society.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Alexandra  Lynn  Maynard  Crutchfield 
'93;  a  son;  his  parents,  Karen  Sue  Jenkins 
Crutchfield  '68  and  Charles  Newton  Crutch- 
field M.Div.  '68;  a  sister;  his  grandmothers;  and  his 
aunts,  Dawn  Jenkins  Klus  79,  M.A.T  .'80  and 
i  Jenkins  '64. 


David  Anthony  Halperin  MBA.  '95  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  Nov.  7,  1999.  He  earned  his  B.A.  at  the 
University  of  California  in  1991. 

Professor  Emeritus  Myers 

An  international  leader  in  the  field  of  the  demography 
of  aging,  George  C.  Myers  died  on  Aug.  10  of  pancreatic 
cancer.  He  was  68. 

A  professor  emeritus  of  sociology  at  Duke,  Myers 
was  the  founding  director  of  the  university's  Demo- 
graphic Studies  Center.  For  much  of  his  professional 
career,  he  concentrated  on  the  implications  of  aging 
for  families,  health  systems,  and  economic  security 
systems.  He  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  professional 
publications  analyzing  demographic  trends  and 
findings.  Instrumental  to  his  research  efforts  were 
activities  he  coordinated  with  the  Paris-based 
Committee  of  Centers  of  Population  Research,  the 
International  Network  on  Healthy  Life  Expectancy, 
and  the  Populations  Activities  Unit  of  the  U.N. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

A  1953  graduate  of  Yale,  he  received  advanced 
academic  training  at  the  University  of  Stockholm 
and  earned  graduate  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Before  joining  Duke's  faculty  in  1968, 
he  taught  at  UCLA  and  Cornell. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

FIGURE  EIGHT  ISLAND,  WILMINGTON,  NC: 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

ST.  JOHN:  Two  bedrooms,  pool.  Quiet  elegance, 
spectacular  view.  (508)  668-2078. 
DEBORDIEU  COLONY,  S.C.:  Beachfront  villa; 
upscale,  private  resort;  four  bedrooms,  four-and-a- 
half  baths;  pool;  Pete  Dye  golf  course  (bentgrass 
greens);  tennis  club;  boat  launch.  Near  Pawleys 
Island/Myrtle  Beach.  Harry  Swagart,  (803)  783- 
4319  (home);  (803)  779-0771  (office); 
swaglaw@aol.com 

DURHAM'S  BEST-KEPT  CHARMING  SECRET 
DUKE  TOWER  RESIDENTIAL  SUITES 

Luxuriously  furnished  all-suite  hotel. 

Award-winning  gardens,  magnificent  outdoor  pool, 

covered  walking  track,  fully  equipped  kitchen, 

two  remote  control  color  TVs,  HBO  and  cable, 

two  telephones,  free  local  calls,  call  waiting, 

and  voice  mail,  laundry  room,  fax  and 

copier  service,  uniformed  security,  pets  permitted. 

One  minute  from  East  Campus,  two  minutes 

from  West  Campus  and  Duke  Medical  Center. 

Just  streets  away  from  many  restaurants  and 

Northgate  Mall,  fifteen  minutes  to  RDU  Airport. 

For  reservations  and  information, 

call  (919)  687-4444;  fax  (919)  683-1215. 

EDISTO  ISLAND,  SO  Fantastic  beachfront  house 
sleeping  12.  Great  spring/fall  rates.  Near  Charleston. 
(202)  338-3877  for  information,  pictures. 

Numerous  amenities:  linens,  VCR,  cable,  bikes,  etc. 
Screen  porch,  panoramic  views  sound/ocean.  Weekly 
$2,250.  (910)  686-4099. 

FOR  SALE 

N.C.  MOUNTAINS 

Lake  Lure,  N.C. 

THREE  CREEKS... An  Ideal  Community 

Within  270  acres,  only  eighteen  three-acre 

homesites  have  been  developed.  The  conserved 

land  surrounding  all  sites  is  deeded  to  the 

individual  owners  and  showcases  prominent 

waterfalls,  abundant  water  sources,  meadows, 

forests,  trails,  swim  pond,  and  library  cabin. 

Paved  roads  and  underground  utilities.  Protective 

covenants  with  architectural  review.  Three  sites 

remaining  with  paved  driveways  installed  this  year. 

John  Nelson 

241  Three  Creeks  Road 

Lake  Lure,  NC  28746 

(828)  625-4293 

E-mail:  jn3crks(gexcite.com 

MISCELLANEOUS 

GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  80,000+  potential  buy- 
ers, renters,  consumers,  through  Duke  Classifieds. 
RATES:  $2.50  per  word,  minimum  $25.  Two  or 
more  insertions  gets  10  percent  discount.  DIS- 
PLAY ADS  (with  art  or  special  type  treatment) : 
$150  per  column  inch  (2  3/8"  wide). 
REQUIREMENTS:  All  copy  must  be  printed  or 
typed.  Please  specify  section  (FOR  SALE,  etc.)  in 
which  ad  should  appear  Due  to  postal  regulations, 
no  travel  arrangements  allowed. 
ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID:  Send  check  to: 
Duke  Magazine  Classifieds,  614  Chapel  Drive, 
Durham,  NC  27708-0570. 
We  accept  VISA  and  MASTERCARD.  No  phone 
orders,  except  FAX  orders  with  credit  card  num- 
bers and  expiration  date:  (919)  681-1659.  Or  e- 
mail:  sam.hull@duke.edu 
DEADLINES:  November  30  (January-February 
issue;  mails  in  February),  January  31  (March-April 
issue;  mails  in  April),  March  31  (May-June  issue; 
mails  in  June),  May  31  (July- August  issue;  mails  in 
August),  July  31  (September-October  issue;  mails 
in  October),  September  30  (November- December 
issue,  mails  in 

I  WILL  PAY  YOU  $1,500  plus  face  value  for  your 
2000/2001  Duke  men's  basketball  season  tickets  for 
my  Blue  Devil  teenagers.  (336)  294-2757. 

In  addition  to  university  teaching  and  research,  his 
career  included  extensive  government  service  on  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  Advisory  Committee,  the 
National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health  Statistics, 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  Committee  of  an 
Aging  Society,  and  numerous  committees  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health's  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  including  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pauline,  a  former  student- 
life  administrator  at  Duke;  four  children;  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

History  Professor  Watson 

Richard  Lyness  Watson  Jr.,  professor  emeritus  of  history, 
died  Sept.  22  at  Duke  Medical  Center  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  85. 

Watson's  career  combined  academics  and  humani- 
tarianism.  He  taught  at  Duke  from  1939  to  1984, 
serving  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II.  He  served 
as  chair  of  the  history  department  and  as  chair  of  the 
faculty's  Academic  Council.  In  1954,  he  helped 
prevent  the  university  from  granting  an  honorary 
degree  to  then-vice  president  Richard  M.  Nixon 
L.L.B.'37,  objecting  to  Nixon's  "red-baiting"  tactics. 
In  1981,  he  led  the  Academic  Council  in  successful 
opposition  to  locating  Nixon's  presidential  library  on 
Duke's  campus,  saying  the  university  should  not  be 
party  to  a  measure  to  honor  the  only  U.S.  president 
ever  to  resign  under  threat  of  impeachment. 

In  1979,  he  helped  found  the  St.  Philip's  Commu- 
nity Kitchen,  which  feeds  hundreds  of  hungry  people 
daily.  He  also  worked  to  develop  the  Durham  Urban 
Ministry  Center,  which  offers  assistance  to  the  needy. 
For  more  than  fifteen  years,  he  led  weekly  volunteer 
visits  to  the  Durham  County  Jail,  bringing  books, 
Bibles,  and  postage  stamps  to  the  inmates.  He  worked 
closely  with  the  Durham  Savoyards,  a  group  presenting 
annual  performances  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas, 
and  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 


Durham  Symphony. 

He  was  awarded  the  1988  University  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Meritorious  Sen-ice,  followed  four  years 
later  by  the  Humanitarian  Service  Award  from  the 
University  Campus  Ministry  organization  for  sustained 
personal  service  to  others  and  simplicity  of  lifestyle. 

He  was  the  author  of  five  books  and  dozens  of 
scholarly  articles,  with  work  appearing  frequently  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review,  and  was  a  past  president  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  three  children  and  nine  grand- 
children. 

Chemistry  Professor  Bradsher 

Charles  K.  Bradsher,  former  chair  of  Duke's  department 
of  chemistry  and  the  first  director  of  the  department's 
popular  Chemistry  for  Executives  program,  died  Oct.  9 
in  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  88. 

Bradsher  joined  Duke's  chemistry  faculty  in  1939  as 
an  insttuctor,  after  earning  his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  and 
spending  two  years  as  a  postdoctoral  research  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana.  He  became  an 
assistant  professor  in  1944  and  full  professor  in  1956. 
He  was  department  chair  from  1965-70  and  chaired 
the  Duke  University  Research  Council  from  1968-77. 
He  was  a  James  B.  Duke  professor  of  chemistry  from 
1965  until  becoming  professor  emeritus  in  1979. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  Royal  Netherlands  Chemical  Society,  the 
Chemical  Society  (London),  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Sigma  Xi,  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  published  221  scientific  articles  in 
organic  heterocyclic  chemistry,  nitrogen  heterocycles, 
cyclodehydration,  and  quinolizinium  chemistry.  His 
honors  include  the  North  Carolina  Institute  of 
Chemists'  North  Carolina  Chemist  Award  for  1980, 
the  Georgia  Section  American  Chemical  Society 


Herty  Medal  in  1987,  and  the  Council  for  Chemical 
Research  Malcolm  E.  Pruitt  Award  for  1995. 

Physics  Professor  Lewis 

Harold  W  Lewis  Ph.D.  '50,  a  Duke  Distinguished 
Service  professor  emeritus  who  occupied  two  different 
deans'  posts,  was  a  past  vice  provost,  and  chaired  the 
physic  department  before  retiring  in  1986,  died  of  can- 
cer October  16.  He  was  83. 

Lewis  came  to  Duke  in  1940  as  a  teaching  fellow  in 
physics  after  earning  his  bachelor's  from  Middlebury 
College  and  his  master's  from  the  University  of 
Buffalo.  Aftet  a  stint  in  Navy  ordinance  during  World 
War  II  working  as  an  expert  on  magnetic  fields,  he 
returned  to  Duke  in  1946  and  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  1949.  While  completing  his  doctorate, 
he  was  assistant  project  leader  for  Duke's  nuclear 
physics  program. 

He  became  a  full  professor  in  1959.  In  1960-61, 
he  was  a  visiting  professor  at  the  American  University 
of  Beirut  in  Lebanon  before  being  named  associate 
directot  of  Duke's  Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory, 
which  latet  became  the  Triangle  Universities  Nuclear 
Laboratory.  That  same  year,  he  was  named  physics 
department  chait  pro  tern. 

In  1963,  he  began  a  six-year  term  as  vice  provost 
and  dean  of  arts  and  sciences.  From  1969  to  1980,  he 
was  vice  provost  and  dean  of  faculty.  He  was  named  a 
university  distinguished  service  professor  in  1980  and 
was  appointed  physics  department  chair  the  following 
year.  He  retired  in  1986. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  O'Rourke 
Lewis  '50;  a  daughter,  Barbara  C.  Lewis  '75;  a 
son;  and  two  grandchildren. 
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Forum 


Know  It  All 


Editors: 

Perkins  Library  appreciates  the  "Book  of 
Answers"  story  ["Under  the  Gargoyle"]  that 
appeared  in  the  July-August  issue  of  Duke 
Magazine.  Your  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  there  is  an  online  version  of  the 
Suggestion/Answer  Book,  located  at  www.lib. 
duke.edu/suggest/.  It  includes  a  form  for  sub- 
mitting questions  and  comments.  It  also  has 
three  different  collections  of  past  questions 
and  comments:  the  online  submissions  and 
responses;  a  sampler  from  the  Perkins  Lobby 
book  compiled  in  1993;  and  an  ongoing  sam- 
pler from  the  lobby  book  since  1999. 


Answer  Person 
Perkins  Library 


License  to  Libel 


Editors: 

I  read  your  article,  "Noxious  Words,  Hei- 
nous Acts"  [July-August  2000]  twice,  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  two  professors  of  romantic  lit- 
erature. 

The  professors  and  I  seem  to  agree  that  no 
well-trained  newspaper  editor  would  stand  for 
the  atrocities  described  in  your  story.  How- 
ever, the  Internet  provides  a  new,  widespread 
medium  for  those  who  have  no  formal  training 
for  appropriate  communication  in  a  public  for- 
um, while  blurring  the  distinction  between 
public  and  private  forums. 

For  this  reason,  I  remain  off-line,  and  intend 
to  let  someone  else  worry  about  it.  Neverthe- 
less, I  would  like  to  share  an  anecdote  that 
illustrates  a  number  of  points,  as  once  told  by 
Jack  Adams,  former  dean  of  the  UNC  School 
of  Journalism,  under  whom  I  took  "Press  Law 
and  Ethics"  while  a  student  at  Duke  under 
the  inter-institutional  plan. 

In  a  small  town  in  Minnesota,  a  theater  group 
was  planning  a  Shakespearean  production. 
The  drama  critic  at  the  nearby  community 
newspaper  was  very  familiar  with  the  local 
talent  and  wrote  a  scathing  review  in  advance 
of  the  play.  However,  the  night  the  play  was 
to  debut,  a  bliz:ard  hit  and  the  play  was  can- 
celed— but  the  paper  went  to  press  anyway. 

Normally,  the  drama  critic  could  comment 
on  the  performance  of  the  private  citizens  only 


because  they  had  "volunteered  to  become  pub- 
lic figures"  as  members  of  the  theater  group. 
However,  because  the  play  was  snowed  out 
and  did  not  occur,  his  disparaging  remarks 
were  not  based  in  fact.  The  theater  group 
sued  for  libel,  and  won. 

In  a  real-life  case  over  remarks  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  about  an  assistant 
district  attorney  that  were  not  based  in  fact  in 
the  late  1980s,  the  Inquirer  refused  to  issue  an 
apology  and/or  retraction,  appealed  the  case 
all  the  way  to  the  federal  court,  and  while 
self-insured,  lost  $23  million. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  who  enter  the 
Internet  "chat  rooms"  recognize  they  are  "pub- 
lishing in  a  public  forum,"  how  many  of  them 
understand  the  difference  between  the  right 
to  comment  about  public  figures  instead  of 
private  citizens  in  a  public  forum,  and  how 
many  understand  the  principle  of  "fair  com- 
ment based  on  the  facts"  with  respect  to 
defamation  law. 

Another  interesting  anecdote,  although  a 
bit  closer  to  home,  occurred  in  1992  when  the 
Duke  Chronicle  published  a  full-page  ad  from 
some  sort  of  neo-Nazi  group  in  California. 
Apparently,  the  student  editorial  committee 
for  The  Chronicle  thought  it  was  a  "freedom  of 
the  press  issue."  After  such  an  uproar  tha 
the  incident  made  the  state  wire  with  the  As 
sociated  Press,  they  learned  in  short  order  thai 
it  was  a  community- standards  issue  instead. 

Shortly  beforehand,  during  lunch  in  Re 
search  Triangle  Park  with  an  A.E  correspon 
dent,  and  a  science  magazine  editor  with  i 
master's  in  public  policy  from  Duke,  we  ex 
pressed  concern  over  the  proliferation  of  pub 
lishing  technology  and  likened  a  personal 
computer  to  "a  gun  that  you  need  a  license  to 
carry. " 

I  still  consider  first-class  mail  and  the  tele- 
phone as  the  best  forms  of  remote  communi- 
cation, because  the  distinction  between  pub- 
lic and  private  forums  is  clear-cut.  For  exam- 
ple, even  though  mail  is  a  form  of  publication, 
it  is  essentially  private,  because  one  can  argue 
that  mail  is  copyrighted  and  only  can  be  re- 
produced with  the  permission  of  the  author. 
As  for  telephone  conversations,  it  is  illegal  to 
record  them  without  consent,  unless  a  special 
court  order  is  issued  in  cases  where  there  is 
probable  cause  to  suspect  illegal  activity. 

John  A.  Sharpe  III  '80 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


Biblical  Science 


Editors: 

As  a  graduate  of  Duke  Divinity  School,  I 
want  to  exult  in  praise  for  the  magazine's  July- 
August  issue!  Especially  the  story  on  science 
and  religion  ["Contemplating  a  Cosmic  Con- 
vergence"] ,  but  other  parts,  too. 

I  grew  up  saturated  in  Bible  fundamentalism, 
but  all  the  time  captivated  by  the  scientific 
studies.  I've  gone  through  an  evolution  with- 
in my  own  understanding.  Usually  I  find  more 
spiritual  and  religious  inspiration  in  scientific 
readings  than  in  many  parts  of  the  Bible. 

To  me,  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
sensible  biblical  religion  and  modern  science. 
The  Bible  is  not  about  science.  Whatever 
seeming  "science"  we  run  onto  in  the  Bible  is 
long  outdated.  Like  we  read  in  one  place  that 
rabbits  chew  their  cud!  And  Joshua  ordered 
the  sun  to  cease  moving  around  the  Earth  for 
time  to  do  battle. 

As  for  evolution,  I  think  it  is  a  neat  idea  of 
a  super  Creator.  And  I  like  to  think  of  my 
primeval  ancestors  as  fitting.  I  would  rather 
derive  from  something  like  an  ape  than  from 
a  Creator  piling  up  some  mud  down  by  the 
river  and  shaping  it  into  a  human.  But  either 
way,  it  was  a  monumental  performance! 

Studies  in  biology  plainly  show  a  kinship  of 
many  species,  in  more  ways  than  one.  We 
have  human  genes  transplanted  into  cows  and 
pigs — and  the  milk  from  both  cures  a  certain 
human  blood  disease.  No  telling  what  help 
we  will  be  able  to  derive  using  some  genes 
from  our  distant  primeval  cousins! 

J.L.  Hartz  M.Div.  '48 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Editors: 

Regarding  "Contemplating  a  Cosmic  Con- 
vergence," if  I  were  God,  I  certainly  wouldn't 
set  up  a  system  in  which  My  existence  could 
be  proven. 

Eugene  Guazzo  M.D  '65 
Chaptico,  Maryland 

CORRECTION:  The  credit  given  for 
the  illustrator  of  A  Year  in  Our  Gardens 
("Letter  from  a  Garden,"  page  18, 
September-October  2000)  should  have 
been  Martha  Bell  Blake-Adams  '56.  We 
apologize  for  the  error. 
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Directions 

SEEING  THE  FOREST 
FOR  THE  TREES 

WOODS  WORK 

BY  MONTE  BASGALL 

For  70  years,  Duke  Forest  has  served  the  needs  of  legions 
of  scientists.  The  8,300-acre  research  reserve  has  been 
radar-mapped  from  orbit,  overgassed  with  carbon  dioxide, 
and  analyzed  for  natural  contributors  to  ozone  pollution. 


On  a  muggy  June  day,  Eileen  Carey 
tweaks  the  controls  of  a  sixty-foot- 
tall  "cherry  picker"  crane,  hoisting 
herself  aloft  until  she's  eye-to-twig 
with  a  loblolly  pine's  top  crown.  Once  en- 
sconced high  in  the  thick  canopy,  she  uses 
an  infrared  sensor  to  measure  the  water- 
vapor  output  and  carbon-dioxide  intake  of 
pine  needles.  She  simultaneously  records 
the  sap  flow  of  her  target  tree  and  those 
around  it. 
Carey  only  had  to  drive  a  few  minutes 


from  Duke's  West  Campus  to  be  surrounded 
by  her  experimental  subjects — the  trees  of 
Duke  Forest.  The  forest  is  a  research  trea- 
sure to  the  University  of  Minnesota  ecolo- 
gist  because  it's  a  site  where  tree  age  has 
been  meticulously  recorded  for  decades. 

Such  record-keeping  is  crucially  impor- 
tant if  she  is  to  understand  how  water  use 
and  photosynthesis  rates  in  pine  trees 
change  with  age,  Carey  says.  "I'm  working 
over  there  with  trees  under  fifteen  years  old, 
over  there  around  thirty,  down  there  they 


are  seventy,  and  across  the  road  where  they 
are  over  ninety,"  she  says,  sweeping  her  hand 
around  the  expanse  of  forest.  She  also  needs 
to  study  trees  growing  in  the  same  soil  types, 
because  similar  soil  types  have  similar  water- 
holding  capacities.  In  addition  to  the  age 
records,  Duke  Forest  scientists  keep  infor- 
mation on  its  soils.  Is  it  easy  to  find  places 
with  such  meticulous  data  files?  "No!"  Care^ 
replies  emphatically.  "Absolutely  not. " 

For  some  seven  decades,  the  university- 
owned  Duke  Forest  has  served  the  research 
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needs  of  legions  of  scientists  like  Carey,  who 
enter  its  expansive  woodlands  on  projects 
both  microscopic  and  monumental.  The  re- 
search reserve,  which  totals  about  8,300  acres 
in  six  divisions,  has  been  radar-mapped  from 
orbit,  overgassed  with  carbon  dioxide,  and 
analyzed  for  natural  contributors  to  ozone 
pollution.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  even  val- 
ues death  in  this  living  laboratory,  studying 
the  roots  of  felled  trees. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  question  of  Duke 
Forest's  value  as  a  research  enterprise,"  says 
John  Harer,  Duke's  vice  provost  for  academ- 
ic affairs.  "About  60  percent  of  it  at  any  one 
time  is  being  used  for  some  research  project 
or  another,  and  it  rotates  around. " 

Many  of  these  research  projects  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  of  Duke  Forest's  greatest  as- 
sets— its  long  recorded  history.  From  the 
beginning,  Duke  Forest  custodians  have  me- 
ticulously tracked  what  grows  there.  Other 
researchers  are  lured  by  the  forest's  isola- 
tion— as  are  local  residents  seeking  an  es- 
cape into  nature.  The  forest  offers  trails  for 
hiking  and  horseback  riding,  and  scenic 
waterways  beside  which  to  picnic  or  medi- 
tate, away  from  the  traffic  and  sprawl  of  the 
burgeoning  city.  The  forest  is  also  a  scenic 
attraction  for  motorists.  State  Highway  751, 
the  winding  artery  that  leads  motorists 
through  a  section  of  the  forest  to  Duke  from 
points  west,  has  been  designated  a  state 
scenic  highway  because  Duke  Forest  pro- 
vides unbroken  vistas  of  trees. 

But  the  tempting  fact  that  all  its  acreage  is 
undeveloped  also  places  Duke  Forest  under 
increasing  pressure  as  surrounding  real-estate 
prices  skyrocket.  That's  a  reality  that  is  not  lost 
on  university  officials,  who  have  responded 
with  a  land-use  plan  that  preserves  most 
acreage  for  teaching  and  research  but  also 
designates  some  acreage  as  an  investment. 

That  land-use  planning  process  clearly  re- 
cognized the  research  value  and  the  extraor- 
dinary history  of  Duke  Forest.  In  particular, 
says  Norman  Christensen,  the  dean  of  the 
Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment,  there 
were  the  extraordinary  records  of  Clarence 
Korstian,  the  first  director  of  Duke  Forest 
and  the  former  School  of  Forestry's  first 
dean.  Every  five  years  for  about  forty  years, 
Korstian  would  rigorously  inventory  the 
forest,  "so  we  today  would  know  what  was 
there,"  says  Christensen,  first  dean  of  the 
school  that  absorbed  Duke's  forestry  pro- 
gram. "He  set  up  experimental  plots  where  he 
went  in  and  located  every  tree. " 

These  seventy  years  of  data  have  "given  us 
a  glimpse  at  the  ways  forests  grow  and  how 
they  change  that  we  could  only  infer  very  in- 
directly otherwise,"  he  says.  "This  has  really 
put  the  Duke  Forest  on  the  map  and  has 
stimulated  interest  across  the  country  in  long- 
term  studies  of  areas  we  can  be  assured  we 
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FROM  SCENERY  TO  SCIENCE 


The  creation  of  Duke 
Forest  began  in  the  mid- 
19208,  when  woodland 
parcels  began  to  be  as- 
sembled not  as  a  research 
reserve,  but  as  an  effort  to  buy 
cheap  expansion  land.  That 
would  enable  the  new  universi- 
ty to  create  an  inviting  campus 
entrance  and  invest  in  a  poten- 
tial industrial  site. 

The  forest  itself  was  "an 
unforeseen  'accident'  that  grew 
out  of  lessons  that  James  B. 
Duke  had  learned  in  his  long 
career  as  a  businessman," 
wrote  Duke  history  professor 
emeritus  Robert  Durden  in  his 
book  The  Launching  of  Duke 
University,  1924-1949  (Duke 
University  Press).  Durden  de- 
scribes how  Duke's  founder 
was  frustrated  by  soaring  land 
prices  when  he  tried  to  initially 
expand  around  the  old  Trinity 
campus.  So  "Buck"  Duke  com- 
missioned his  agents  to  acquire, 
quietly,  rural  land  a  mile  or  so 
away  to  build  the  new  Gothic- 
style  West  Campus. 

Seeking  to  create  a  scenic  ac- 
cess road  to  the  new  campus — 
a  road  that  is  now  N.C.  Route 
75 1  — Duke  continued  pur- 
chasing more  farms,  woods,  and 
open  land  in  Durham  and 
Orange  counties.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  what  is  now  Duke 
Forest's  Durham  Division.  He 
bought  a  parcel  near  Hillsboro 
in  Orange  County,  now  the 
Hillsboro  Division,  where  stone 
was  quarried  for  the  Gothic 
Quad. 

Another  Orange  County 
acquisition,  now  part  of  the 
Korstian  Division,  was  land 


along  New  Hope  Creek,  which 
Buck  Duke,  an  energy  magnate 
as  well  as  tobacco  tycoon, 
hoped  to  dam  to  feed  a  hydro- 
electric power  plant 

Favorable  economic  forces 
and  poor  farming  practices 
aided  Buck  Duke's  burst  of 
land  acquisitions,  which 
reached  5,000  acres  by  1925. 
"A  number  of  folks  were  inter- 
ested in  selling,  because  the 
productivity  of  the  land  was 
down,  there  were  good-paying 
jobs  in  Durham,  and  many 
farmers  were  taking  jobs  there," 
says  forest  resource  manager 
Judson  Edeburn.  Farmers  had  so 
overused  the  land  and  logged  it 
out  that  it  became  severely 
eroded  and  nutrient- starved.  A 
photograph  in  the  first  1935 
issue  of  the  Duke  University 
Forestry  Bulletin  showed  that 
some  local  fields  had  become 
hopeless  seas  of  gullies. 

By  the  time  that  bulletin  had 
appeared,  Duke  Forest  had  al- 
ready launched  one  of  its  most 
important  missions — in  Durden's 
words,  "re-establishing  the 
South's  forests  as  a  renewable 
resource."  Land  conservation 
practices  in  Duke  Forest  "could 
be  used  as  models  for  the 
reforestation  of  worn-out  farm 
land." 

The  man  who  would  guide 
that  effort  was  Clarence  Kor- 
stian, Duke  Forest's  first  director. 
Hired  away  from  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  in  1930,  he  set  out  to 
make  Duke  Forest  a  regional 
model  for  what  Southern  for- 
ests should  be.  It  would  be  run 
"in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  of 
the  largest  possible  educational 


use,"  Korstian  wrote  in  the  first 
Forestry  Bulletin,  which  he  co- 
authored.  It  would  be  used  for 
"demonstration  and  research," 
as  well  as  serving  as  "an  out- 
door laboratory."  It  would  also 
be  "managed  as  an  ongoing 
forestry  business,  with  detailed 
records  of  all  operations,  re- 
ceipts, and  expenditures  kept 
for  each  stand  and  compart- 
ment" 

The  first  trees,  1 ,200  young 
Oriental  chestnuts,  were  plant- 
ed in  1930,  and  an  initial  sur- 
vey of  the  forest  was  completed 
by  mid-1932.  The  next  year 
Korstian  got  unexpected  help 
from  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  whose  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  built  bridges 
and  roads  and  improved  recre- 
ational sites.  The  Depression- 
era  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  paid  Duke  stu- 
dents to  work  in  the  forest 
planting  and  pruning  trees.  By 
1934,  the  new  university  had 
organized  a  doctorate-granting 
department  of  forestry  closely 
linked  to  Duke  Forest  By 
1938,  that  department  had 
become  the  School  of  Forestry, 
with  Korstian  as  its  first  dean. 

After  World  War  II,  a  time 
of  booming  markets  for  timber 
products,  Korstian  was  able  to 
use  proceeds  from  Duke  Forest 
to  increase  its  acreage.  Those 
purchases  included  the  Black- 
wood and  Eno  divisions  in 
Orange  County.  The  Haw  River 
Division  in  Chatham  County 
was  added  in  1966  as  a  gift 
from  Duke  Power  Company. 

— Monte  Basgail 
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can  come  back  to  twenty  years  or 
forty  years  from  now. " 

When  Christensen  came  to  Duke 
in  1973  as  a  young  ecologist  whose 
previous  experiences  were  confined 
to  the  western  United  States,  he  de- 
pended on  Duke  Forest  to  learn  about 
eastern  woodlands.  After  rediscovering 
some  of  Korstian's  meticulous  records, 
he  joined  forces  with  a  colleague  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  to  begin  surveying  other 
parts  of  the  forest.  "That  really 
launched  my  serious  career  as  an 
ecologist  in  the  East,  studying  changes 
in  forests,"  he  says.  "We  have  re- 
sampled  these  plots  every  five  years 
since  1975.  Many  of  them  have  been 
dramatically  altered  by  hurricanes, 
disease,  and  other  impacts.  I  think 
the  significance  of  this  kind  of  long- 
term  research  is  much  better  appreci- 
ated today  than  it  was  even  in 
Korstian's  time. " 

The  Nicholas  School's  Landscape 
Ecology  Laboratory  studies  land-use 
patterns  using  computers,  satellite 
imagery,  and  on-site  observations. 
Each  summer,  the  lab  sends  students 
out  from  Duke  and  UNC  to  re -measure 
some  of  the  oldest  Duke  Forest  plots, 
including  Korstian's.  "It's  part  of  their 
initiation  into  the  world  of  environ- 
mental sciences,"  says  Patrick  Halpin, 
an  assistant  professor  for  the  practice  of  land- 
scape ecology  and  the  laboratory's  assistant 
director. 

Ironically,  Halpin  and  his  colleagues,  in- 
cluding lab  director  Dean  Urban,  are  also 
using  Duke  Forest  as  an  "urban  laboratory," 
tracking  via  satellite  images  the  changing 
patterns  of  "urbanization. "  Of  course,  Duke 
Forest  doesn't  have  parking  lots  or  housing 
developments,  but  Halpin  says  it  does  have 
other  analogous  features  like  clear-cuts  and 
changing  tree  densities.  "We're  also  looking 
at  the  effects  of  open  space  on  housing  val- 
ues and  other  features  of  land-use  planning, 
and  Duke  Forest  is  one  of  the  largest  areas  of 
open  space  in  the  Triangle.  Eight  thousand 
acres  in  forest  is  something  that  is  quite  re- 
markable, and  is  becoming  even  more  re- 
markable as  every  other  acre  gets  cut  down 
in  the  Triangle. " 

Meanwhile,  botany  and  earth-sciences  pro- 
fessor James  Clark  is  simulating  hurricane - 
style  damage  in  Duke  Forest  to  test  new  ideas 
about  how  forests  maintain  species  diversity. 
His  previous  experiments,  conducted  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains,  have  found  that 
small  gaps  in  the  forest  canopy  from  a  few 
fallen  trees  are  not  enough  to  give  light- 
dependent  seedlings  a  chance  to  grow.  Now 
his  research  team  is  creating  gaps  up  to  120 
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feet  in  diameter  in  the  mountain  test  plots, 
and  will  do  so  in  Duke  Forest,  Clark  explains, 
"looking  at  a  totally  different  forestry  type. " 

Clark  can  see  other  advantages  to  using 
Duke  Forest.  "We  drive  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours  to  get  to  our  southern  Appalachian  site," 
he  says.  "We  are  much  less  efficient  there  than 
at  Duke  Forest,  where  we  can  just  run  out 
whenever  we  want.  I  don't  know  where  else 
in  the  Triangle  we  could  pull  that  off. " 

Decay  was  an  attraction  for  Kim  Ludovici, 
a  U.S.  Forest  Service  soil  scientist  working 
out  of  Research  Triangle  Park.  "We  wanted 
to  find  a  way  to  monitor  how  fast  roots  de- 
compose," she  recalls.  To  do  that,  she  decid- 
ed to  compare  roots  of  trees  cut  at  known 
times  in  the  past  with  the  roots  of  newly  cut 
trees.  "It  turned  out  the  records  at  Duke 
Forest  were  good  enough.  We  went  to  ten 
different  sites  where  stands  had  been  cut  at 
different  ages. "  Last  spring,  using  a  backhoe 
and  ditchwitch,  she  and  forestry  technicians 
removed  some  well-documented  loblolly  roots 
and  surrounding  soils  and  took  them  back  to 
their  lab  for  analysis.  "Duke  Forest  made  it 
easy,  and  made  it  possible. " 

How  much  tree  emissions  contribute  to 
pollution  is  the  intriguing  question  that 
brings  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  Duke  Forest.  From  a  mobile  re- 


search lab  parked  on  a  grassy  field 
there,  EPA  instruments  are  sniffing 
out  chemicals  in  the  air. 

Standing  in  the  door  of  the  con- 
verted school  bus,  EPA  atmospheric 
chemist  Bob  Arnts  says  that  emis- 
sions from  both  natural  and  human- 
made  sources  can  combine  in  the 
atmosphere  to  produce  the  pollutant 
ozone.  Natural  ozone  "precursor" 
chemicals  are  emitted  from  different 
kinds  of  oaks,  pines,  and  grasses  that 
grow  in  the  forest,  and  Arnts'  agency 
has  developed  an  elaborate  mathe- 
matical model  that  incorporates  lev- 
els of  all  contributing  chemicals  and 
climatic  conditions  to  gauge  the 
ozone  threat. 

"When  you  get  it  all  done,  every- 
body asks,  'How  realistic  is  this?'  " 
Arnts  says.  So  he  and  Nicholas 
School  research  associate  Fred  Mow- 
ry  are  setting  up  their  complex  air- 
monitoring  instruments  in  various 
Duke  Forest  settings  to  see  if  the 
EPA  models  do  reflect  reality.  "If 
there  weren't  Duke  Forest,  we 
s  wouldn't  have  a  place  where  we 
|  could  set  up  to  have  reasonably  secure 
|  measurements,"  says  Mowry,  who  has 
\  collaborated  with  Arnts  since  1976. 
1  "Let's  say  we  rented  a  commercial  for- 
s  est.  Next  year  it  might  not  be  there. " 
Swathed  in  trees  on  the  ground, 
Duke  Forest's  most  dramatic  current  experi- 
ment may  resemble  an  alien  spaceport  when 
seen  from  the  air.  The  Forest-Atmosphere 
Carbon  Transfer  and  Storage  (FACTS- 1) 
study  site,  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy,  features  seven  rings  of  towers  sym- 
metrically arranged  in  the  pine-dominated 
woodlands.  The  site's  objective  is  to  mimic 
the  higher  atmospheric  carbon-dioxide  lev- 
els expected  over  the  next  century  due  to 
fossil  fuel  burning  and  other  human  activi- 
ties, and  to  test  the  effects  of  those  levels  on 
forestland. 

Using  an  elaborate  computer-control  sys- 
tem, four  of  the  tower  rings  emit  enough 
carbon  dioxide  to  create  open-air  "bubbles" 
registering  one  and  a  half  times  current  at- 
mospheric C02  levels.  The  other  three  rings 
discharge  no  gas,  thus  acting  as  experimen- 
tal controls.  Experts  expect  such  high  car- 
bon dioxide  concentrations  to  be  typical  by 
about  2050.  Since  the  full  experiment  began 
in  1997,  researchers  from  Duke  and  other 
universities  have  documented  higher  loblol- 
ly pine  growth  rates  under  elevated  carbon 
dioxide.  The  high-CO)  pines  also  seem  to  be 
maturing  earlier  and  producing  more  cones, 
according  to  recent  data.  "This  is  one  of  the 
landmark  projects  of  carbon  cycle  and  glob- 
al change  research  in  the  nation,  if  not  the 
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world,  right  now,"  says  William  Schlesinger, 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Biogeochemistry 
and  the  principal  investigator  for  FACTS- 1. 
"And  we  have  it  here. " 

Lightning  strikes,  not  trees,  are  what  draws 
Steve  Cummer  to  Duke  Forest.  Cummer,  assis- 
tant professor  of  electrical  and  computer  en- 
gineering at  the  Pratt  School  of  Engineering, 
is  studying  "sprites,"  colorful  but  ephemeral 
flashes  high  above  especially  strong  lightning 
discharges.  The  lightning  bolts  themselves  are 
1,500  miles  away,  striking  in  the  Midwest,  but 
Cummer  is  trying  to  avoid  power-line  "hum," 
electromagnetic  emissions  with  frequencies 
that  partly  overlap  those  of  his  lightning  sig- 
nals. His  Ph.D.  adviser  at  Stanford  actually 
set  up  an  antenna  in  Antarctica  to  get  away 
from  the  hum.  Cummer's  compromise  was  a 
dense  thicket  in  Duke  Forest,  where  he  set 
up  his  small,  magnetic-field-sensing  antenna 
detector,  strategically  nestled  beside  a  log  to 
keep  running  deer  from  smashing  his  equip- 
ment. 

Duke  Forest  has  also  been  studied  from 
space.  In  1994,  the  forest  became  one  of  nine- 
teen international  "supersites"  scanned  by 
the  orbiting  space  shuttle  Endeavour  in  a  test 
of  advanced  environmental  radar  mapping 
technology.  As  the  shuttle  aimed  its  radars 
at  the  forest's  trees,  clearings,  and  bogs,  Ni- 
cholas School  researchers  and  students  from 
Durham's  Riverside  High  School  positioned 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  observe  and 
measure  some  of  the  same  targeted  plants 
and  soils  to  compare  with  the  radar  data. 

Duke  Forest  is  a  powerful  tool  for  tea- 
ching as  well  as  for  research,  a  fact 
Christensen  brings  home  each  August 
when  he  takes  incoming  Nicholas 
School  of  the  Environment  graduate  students 
there  to  learn  about  ecosystem  management. 
"The  lesson  I  try  to  convey  to  the  stu- 
dents, that  I  think  is  so  amazing  about  Duke 
Forest,  is  the  intertwining  of  history  and 
change,"  says  Christensen.  "By  1800,  most  of 
the  Duke  Forest  was  in  cropland  up  through 
the  Civil  War,  and  then  much  of  it  was  aban- 
doned between  Reconstruction  and  the 
Great  Depression.  The  forests  we  see  today 
are  a  product  of  human  activity  over  hun- 
dreds, maybe  thousands,  of  years. 

"People  do  things  to  landscapes,  and  land- 
scapes change,  which  provide  new  opportu- 
nities for  people.  Today's  pine  forests  there 
are  a  product  of  old  fields.  And  we  are  doing 
research  on  those  pine  stands  that  is  going 
to  affect  the  future.  This  cycle  of  human 
activity  and  ecological  change,  of  realizing 
that  there  is  not  a  single  square  foot  of  the 
forest  that  hasn't  been  heavily  influenced  by 
human  activities,  is  really  the  focus  of  one 
day  out  in  the  forest. " 
That  day  puts  the  students  in  a  classroom 


defined  not  by  walls  and  blackboards,  but  by 
trees  and  fresh  air.  The  setting  serves  to  rein- 
force Christensen's  emphasis  on  the  ecolog- 
ical cycle.  "It's  really  to  get  them  to  think 
about  that,"  he  says,  "and  then  to  think 
about  what  that  means  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  we  manage  those  resources,  how  we 
study  them,  and  how  we  understand  them. " 
The  wide  variety  of  experimentation  and 
teaching  opportunities  found  in  the  forest 
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have  not  only  yielded  invaluable  scientific 
data  and  hands-on  learning  opportunities, 
but  have  also  forestalled  incursions  by  some 
land-hungry  neighbors.  In  1995,  the  univer- 
sity granted  the  Department  of  Energy  an 
easement  to  use  ninety-three  acres  of  the 
forest's  Blackwood  Division  as  the  site  for 
FACTS-1.  In  1996,  NASA  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Duke  to  use  500  acres  of  the 
division  for  future  "spaceborne  imaging  re- 
search and  similar  studies. "  Those  two  legal 
moves  helped  the  university  repel  an  attempt 
by  the  Landfill  Owners  Group,  represented 
by  Chapel  Hill,  Carrboro,  Hillsborough,  and 
Orange  County,  to  take  part  of  Blackwood 
for  a  new  public  trash  landfill.  That  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  "is  a  good  example  of  why  we 
need  to  have  better  communications,"  says 
Orange  Commissioner  Barry  Jacobs  '72. 
"Duke  Forest  should  not  be  a  target  for  land 
grabs  for  other  public  uses. " 

Orange  County  was  by  no  means  the  first 
to  raise  the  possibility  of  developing  Duke 
Forest  land.  In  1985,  with  Triangle  land  val- 
ues beginning  to  rise  and  Duke  working  on  a 
long-range  planning  process,  the  university 
itself  brought  in  the  Urban  Land  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  evaluate  Duke  Forest 


and  other  off- campus  university  land  hold- 
ings. The  institute's  subsequent  report  raised 
eyebrows  when  it  included  development  as 
an  option  for  most  of  the  forest  divisions. 

"Certainly  the  Urban  Land  Institute  saw 
the  forest  as  a  bunch  of  trees  on  some  land, 
and  that  maybe  the  university  was  missing 
some  opportunities  for  the  generating  rev- 
enue," Judson  Edeburn,  Duke  Forest's  re- 
source manager,  recalls  wryly.  But  there  was 
a  positive  side  that  followed  the  immediate 
negative  faculty  reaction.  The  report,  says 
Edeburn,  "precipitated  a  much  more  in-depth 
look  at  the  land,  parcel  by  parcel,  division  by 
division,  in  terms  of  the  history  of  teaching 
and  research. " 

The  final  result  was  the  1989  report  of 
Duke's  Land  Resources  Committee,  propos- 
ing a  new  classification  system  that  would 
assign  Duke  Forest's  current  holdings  to  one 
of  four  different  categories  of  potential  use, 
including  the  two  categories  of  continued 
teaching  and  research.  The  report,  which 
was  adopted  by  Duke's  trustees,  designated 
holdings  in  a  third  category  for  eventual 
campus  expansion  and  other  institutional 
uses.  Acreages  in  the  fourth  category — 
"residual  endowment  land" — might  indeed 
be  leased,  traded,  or  even  sold,  though  the 
report  emphasized  that  "this  does  not  imply 
that  such  land  will  be  commercially  devel- 
oped or  otherwise  used  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  its  current  forested  state. "  Most 
Duke  Forest  land,  the  document  stressed, 
should  be  committed  to  "a  continuation  and 
enhancement  of  current  academic  uses. " 

Says  Christensen,  "I  think  the  university, 
all  the  way  up  to  the  senior  administration 
and  board  of  trustees,  has  really  bought  into 
the  importance  of  the  forest. "  However,  he 
notes  that  these  land-use  principals  also  rec- 
ognize that  some  parts  of  the  forest  may 
someday  become  too  surrounded  or  frag- 
mented by  development  to  remain  useful  for 
research.  Already,  places  in  the  Durham  Di- 
vision— the  most  affected  by  urbanization 
— "are  looking  more  and  more  like  Central 
Park  from  the  air,"  he  adds.  "There  are  parts 
of  the  forest  that  99.9  percent  of  the  univer- 
sity community  have  never  visited.  They're 
not  scenic.  They're  not  pretty.  From  a  re- 
search standpoint,  they're  not  all  that  valu- 
able. 

"Land  that  Mr.  Duke  bought  for  $100  an 
acre  is  now  on  the  order  of  $20,000  or 
$30,000  an  acre.  Clearly  the  pressures  are 
there.  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  university  com- 
munity need  to  understand  this  is  incredibly 
valuable  property,  which  creates,  then,  a  re- 
sponsibility to  use  it  well. "  ■ 


BasgaU  is  senior  science  writer  in  Duke's  Office 
of  Research  Communications. 
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Profile 

THE  GOVERNMENT 
GURU  OF  HEALTH  CARE 

TIMOTHY  WESTMORELAND 

BY  CAROLYN  KLEINER 

Over  several  decades  in  D.C.,  he  has  dealt  with  virtually  every  important 
public-health  and  health-finance  matter  of  our  time,  including  childhood 
immunizations,  disability,  Medicaid,  mental  health,  tuberculosis,  and  AIDS. 


imothy  Westmoreland's   story   starts 

I  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  There,  in  a  beauti- 
•  ful  but  impoverished  area  of  western 
North  Carolina,  young  Tim  spent  countless 
days  trailing  after  his  father — a  local  minis- 
ter and  mental-health  administrator — ob- 
serving firsthand  what  it's  like  to  be  poor  and 
sick  in  America,  with  little  or  no  access  to 
decent  health  care. 

As  a  child,  he  ate  Sunday  lunch  with  tuber- 
culosis patients  confined  to  a  public  clinic, 
noting  how  lonely  and  helpless  they  seemed. 
In  later  years,  he  worked  at  a  community 
mental-health  center,  writing  pamphlets  de- 
signed to  persuade  his  wary  neighbors  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  seeking  help, 
and  accompanying  psychiatrists  on  long  treks 
from  one  out-of-the-way  town  to  another  so 
local  residents  could  obtain  counseling  ser- 
vices at  least  one  day  a  week. 

Through  it  all,  Westmoreland  watched  his 
preacher  father  try  to  help  folks  who  were 
struggling  with  a  range  of  issues,  from  sub- 
stance abuse  or  depression  to  schizophrenia 
or  marital  problems,  and  had  nowhere  else 
to  turn.  "I  remember  people  coming  to  the 
clinic,  or  the  church  where  [my  father] 
worked,  saying,  'You're  the  only  people  who 
understand,  the  only  people  that  I  can  talk 
to,  the  only  place  I  have  to  go,'  "  he  says.  "At 
that  point,  it  struck  me  that  access  to  health 
care  was  as  much  an  equity  issue  as  access  to 
cash — that  it  was  every  bit  as  important  to 
make  sure  people  had  someplace  where  they 
could  go  when  they  needed  help. " 

Westmoreland  76  has  spent  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  as  a  congressional  staffer,  lawyer, 
and  government  appointee,  working  to  ensure 
that  poor  people  everywhere  have  access  to 
affordable,  high-quality  health  care.  In  the 
process,  he  has  dealt  with  virtually  every  im- 
portant public-health  and  health-finance 
matter  of  our  time,  including  childhood  im- 
munizations,  disability,   Medicaid,   mental 


health,  and  tuberculosis — along  with  what 
he  laughingly  calls  "the  quiet,  noncontro- 
versial  issues"  of  abortion,  drug  addiction, 
HIV/AIDS,  and  teen  pregnancy. 

Today,  the  well-versed  Westmoreland  speaks 
authoritatively  on  all  these  topics  from  his 
current  perch  as  director  of  the  Center  for 
Medicaid  and  State  Operations  (CMSO)  for 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA) .  At  the  peak  of  a  career  dedicated 
to  public  health,  he  heads  Medicaid  and  the 
State  Children's  Health  Insurance  Program 
(SCHIP).  As  the  nation  stands  at  yet  another 
critical  juncture  for  health-care  reform,  he  is 
helping  lead  the  agency  through  the  transi- 
tion to  managed  care,  while  dealing  with  such 
ongoing  issues  as  the  uninsured,  the  quality 
of  nursing-home  care,  and  AIDS. 

His  journey  started  in  1972  when  he  left 
the  Carolina  mountains  for  "big  city  life  "  in 


Durham.  The  A.B.  Duke  Scholar  majored  in 
psychology  and  planned  to  become  a  clinical 
psychologist,  but  he  changed  his  mind  when 
he  learned  of  all  the  associated  lab  research 
requirements — and  lab  rats,  statistics,  and  the 
like — that  lay  ahead.  His  passion  for  public 
health  comes  from  somewhere  else,  he  says: 
"It's  not  because  I'm  particularly  interested 
in  science  and  medicine — I'm  not — but  be- 
cause I'm  interested  in  civil  rights  and  equi- 
ty. "  So,  after  graduating  from  Duke,  he  went 
to  Yale  Law  School,  committed  to  pursuing 
a  career  in  law  and  mental  health. 

His  plan  required  only  a  little  refinement. 
"Law  and  mental  health  turned  out  to  be  a 
little  narrow,  but  law  and  health  care  was  not 
too  narrow,"  Westmoreland  says.  "It  turned 
out  to  be  a  great  thing. "  As  a  second-year  stu- 
dent, he  had  trouble  finding  a  relevant  sum- 
mer associate  position,  but  by  his  last  year, 
recruiters  were  hunting  him  down,  asking, 
"Weren't  you  the  guy  who  knows  something 
about  health  care?" 

His  timing  could  not  have  been  better,  for 
1978  was  when  the  practice  of  law  started  to 
intersect  with  health  care.  It  was  the  year  of 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment legislation,  of  health-planning  leg- 
islation, and  of  the  beginning  of  yet  another 
debate  on  national  health  insurance.  Still, 
after  a  summer  as  a  corporate  lawyer,  West- 
moreland knew  that  firm  life  wasn't  for  him. 
"I  didn't  enjoy  being  a  hired  gun,"  he  says 
with  a  knowing  grin,  explaining  that  it  just 
didn't  make  sense  for  someone  with  his 
background  and  deep-seated  beliefs  about 
public  health.  "I  was  for  health  planning  and 
hospital  cost  containment,  and  the  clients 
who  could  afford  lawyers  of  that  ilk  were 
opposed. " 

Instead,  he  made  his  way  into  the  public- 
policy  sphere.  He  landed  a  plum  job  as  special 
assistant  and  then  as  counsel  to  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment under  California  Democratic  Repre- 
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sentative  Henry  Waxman,  on  the  condition 
that  he  remain  for  five  years — practically 
unheard  of,  both  then  and  now.  "Nobody 
stays  on  the  Hill  for  five  years,"  says  West- 
moreland. "And  then  I  ended  up  staying  for 
fifteen  and  a  half,  all  at  the  same  desk. " 

During  this  lengthy  stint,  Westmoreland 
had  a  wealth  of  successes  and  frustrations. 
He  worked  on  a  range  of  health-finance  and 
public-health  issues,  such  as  immunizations, 
STDs  and  family  planning,  and  privacy, 
helping  to  craft  and  draft  several  important 
pieces  of  legislation  over  the  years,  including 
the  Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Detection 
and  Control  Act  (1991)  and  the  Ryan  White 
AIDS  Resources  Emergency  Act  (1990). 

Perhaps  the  most  educational  part  of  the 
experience  came  in  his  first  years  on  the  job, 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  Seventies.  During  this 
time,  Westmoreland  served  as  the  lead  House 
staffer  on  First  Lady  Rosalynn  Carter's  men- 
tal health  initiative.  He  says  he  was  upbeat 
and  hopeful  about  potential  gains  in  such 
important  areas  as  providing  home-  and  com- 
munity-based services  for  people  who  had  re- 
cently been  de -institutionalized  from  large 
public  institutions. 

He  believes,  he  says,  that  he  was  actually 
helping  to  make  a  difference.  Then  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected.  For  Westmoreland  and 
for  the  field  of  public  health,  things  changed. 
"I  spent  three  weeks  repealing  the  eighty- 
five -page  statute  I  had  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  writing,"  explains  the  self-described  die- 
hard liberal,  who  still  seems  a  bit  exasperated. 
"That's  when  I  began  to  know  how  Sisyphus 
felt,"  he  says,  citing  the  legend  of  the  Greek 
king  who  was  condemned  to  push  a  huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  only  to  have  it  con- 
stantly roll  back  down  again  right  before 
reaching  the  summit — an  endless,  heart- 
breaking task. 

But  Westmoreland  and  his  cohorts  kept 
fighting  the  good  fight,  as  they  saw  it,  and 
despite  a  forceful  push  to  remove  the  federal 
presence  from  health  care,  they  managed  to 
preserve  several  important  prevention  pro- 
grams. In  this  politically  charged  atmosphere 
of  cutbacks  and  reductions,  the  public-health 
guru  and  his  peers  began  to  worry. 

"We  were  all  on  the  march  in  1981,  as 
everything  was  getting  repealed  and  block 
granted,  to  see  where  the  first  public-health 
disaster  was  going  to  occur,  because  we  all 
believed  it  was,"  says  Westmoreland.  He  was 
personally  convinced  it  was  going  to  be  child- 
hood immunizations,  since  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  would  have  effectively  cut  federal 
funding  for  this  area  in  half.  Then  one  fateful 
day,  a  friend  at  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC)  in  Atlanta  suggested  West- 
moreland talk  to  a  young  epidemiologist 
named  James  Curran,  who  had  identified  a 
strange  outbreak  of  pneumonia  among  gay 


men  in  Los  Angeles  —  his 
boss'  congressional  district. 

Westmoreland,  openly  gay 
and  actively  concerned  about 
what  the  next  big  public- 
health  crisis  might  be,  was 
intrigued  and  concerned.  He 
wanted  to  organize  a  con- 
gressional hearing  immedi- 
ately, but  it  took  a  year  before 
Curran  and  colleagues  felt 
ready.  And  so,  in  April  1982, 
Westmoreland  helped  staff  a 
field  hearing  on  what  was 
then  called  "gay  cancer"  (and 
would  later  come  to  be 
known  as  HIV/AIDS),  at  the 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Commu- 
nity Services  Center  in  West 
Hollywood.  At  the  time,  there 
were  some  300  recognized 
cases  and  100  deaths — and 
one  reporter  showed  up  for  the  proceedings. 

AIDS  "was  a  tiny  topic  at  the  beginning," 
he  explains.  "People  didn't  recognize  it  for 
what  it  was.  But  at  a  time  when  the  Reagan 
administration  was  saying,  'There's  no  prob- 
lem here,  we  don't  need  to  put  any  money 
into  it,'  the  scientists  inside  who  had  come 
to  know  about  it  were  saying,  'Oh  my  God, 
do  you  have  any  idea  of  what's  going  on 
here?  This  is  what  an  epidemic  looks  like  as 
it  starts.'  " 

Westmoreland,  described  by  the  late  au- 
thor Randy  Shilts  in  his  book  And  The  Band 
Played  On:  Politics,  People,  and  the  AIDS  Epi- 
demic as  a  man  who  "worked  on  AIDS  for 
longer  than  just  about  anyone  on  Capitol 
Hill,"  ended  up  organizing  thirty-five -hear- 
ings on  the  disease  in  the  next  decade.  He 
also  worked  long  and  hard  to  get  the  admin- 
istration to  appropriate  money  for  research 
at  a  time  when  few  lawmakers  understood  or 
even  acknowledged  the  problem. 

Even  as  public  interest — and  panic — grew 
to  epic  heights,  and  AIDS  began  to  occupy 
more  and  more  of  Westmoreland's  days,  he 
always  kept  a  hand  in  other  issues.  "I  never 
went  to  being  a  full-time  AIDS  staff  person, 
because  I  always  thought  that  was  too  much 
staring  into  the  abyss — too  much  of  a  burn- 
out job,"  says  the  man  who  is  to  this  day 
widely  regarded  as  the  nation's  foremost  ex- 
pert on  AIDS  policy.  "I  needed  to  be  able  to 
have  some  things  that  were  going  to  work. " 
His  approach  to  the  disease,  which  he  still 
considers  one  of  the  greatest  health  prob- 
lems the  world  faces,  hasn't  changed  from 
his  first  days  of  fighting  it:  "Urgency  without 
hysteria. " 

In  January  1995,  the  House  turned  over  to 
the  Republicans  and  Westmoreland  found 
himself  out  of  work.  He  landed  at  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center,  where  he  taught  leg- 


"We  need  to  rebrand 
Medicaid  to  be  like 
public  education 
instead  of  public 
assistance— because 
it  is  about  getting 
your  kid  ready  to  live 
a  life,  and  if  they're 
not  healthy  at  the 
time,  its  as  bad  as  if 
they're  illiterate." 


islation  and  congres- 
sional process.  He 
served  as  Washington 
representative  of  the 
Elizabeth  Glaser  Pe- 
diatric AIDS  Founda- 
tion and  as  senior  ad- 
viser to  the  Kaiser 
Family  Foundation, 
where  he  wrote  Med- 
icaid &  HIV/AIDS 
Policy:  A  Bask  Primer. 
He  was  also  inspired 
to  close  an  unfin- 
ished chapter  in  his 
personal  history:  Be- 
cause of  a  car  acci- 
dent before  his  third 
year  of  law  school, 
he  technically  never 
completed  the 
coursework  for  his 
J.D.  degree.  So  the  professor  found  himself  in 
classes  with  some  of  his  students,  graduating 
from  Yale  Law  in  1996. 

Westmoreland  was  happily  situated  in  this 
professional  whirlpool  when,  early  last  fall, 
the  head  of  HCFA  approached  him  about 
taking  over  the  Medicaid  program.  Medicaid 
finances  health  care  for  more  than  41  mil- 
lion low-income  and  disabled  people,  using 
$117  billion  in  federal  funds  and  $89  billion 
in  state  money,  but  it  traditionally  has  played 
second  fiddle  to  Medicare,  the  national  health 
insurance  program  for  the  elderly.  Westmore- 
land, who  had  never  managed  more  than  a 
single  assistant,  says  he  did  a  bit  of  agonizing 
over  the  decision  to  accept  a  post  that  would 
plunge  him  into  the  heart  of  bureaucracy 
and  put  him  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  425.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  decided  he  simply 
couldn't  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  help  so 
many  people. 

He  started  work  in  October  1999.  It  hasn't 
been  a  particularly  easy  tenure,  but  it  has  been 
fulfilling,  he  says.  "The  Medicaid  program  is, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  actually  said  about 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  Medicaid  is  a 
part  of,  'unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated,'  "  he 
says.  "It's  an  extremely  complicated  prob- 
lem." He  fumbles,  and  corrects  himself  with 
"program. "  Then  he  shrugs,  grins  at  the  Freu- 
dian slip,  and  says  firmly,  "I  guess  it's  both. " 
From  the  start,  Westmoreland  identified 
five  main  issues  to  work  on  during  his  term, 
many  of  which  hark  back  to  his  Blue  Ridge 
background.  First  and  foremost,  he  hopes  to 
approach  100  percent  enrollment  of  all 
Medicaid-eligible  children.  While  the  pro- 
gram currently  covers  more  than  22  million 
youngsters,  and  the  State  Children's  Health 
Insurance  Program  covers  another  2  million, 
there  are  still  some  11  million  uninsured 
kids  in  this  country.  A  huge  part  of  this  chal- 
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lenge,  he  says,  is  changing  the  program's 
image — "rebranding,"  in  marketing  terms. 
"I  come  from  a  part  of  the  country  where 
people  honestly  don't  take  public  assistance 
sometimes  if  they're  eligible  for  it,  because 
they  don't  want  their  neighbors  to  know.  But 
those  same  people  send  their  kids  to  public 
education  without  a  second  thought.  We 
need  to  rebrand  Medicaid  to  be  like  public 
education  instead  of  public  assistance — 
because  it  is  about  getting  your  kid  ready  to 
live  a  life,  and  if  they're  not  healthy  at  the 
time,  it's  as  bad  as  if  they're  illiterate. " 

He's  concerned  about  the  quality  of  care 
and  Medicaid  managed  care — making  sure 
disabled  people,  the  elderly,  and  children  with 
special  needs  get  the  same  care  as  "healthy" 
individuals,  without  destroying  HMOs  at  the 
same  time.  "If  you  pay  a  managed-care  agen- 
cy the  same  rate  for  a  person  with  HIV  that 
you  pay  for  a  healthy  kid  who  only  needs 
shots,  [the  agency]  has  the  choice  of  going 
bankrupt  or  delivering  shoddy  health  care." 

There  are  other  issues  as  well:  nursing-home 
quality,  an  increasingly  important  topic  for 
the  fast-aging  baby  boom  generation  and 
their  parents;  the  ramifications  of  the  1999 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  Olmstead  case, 
brought  under  the  Americans  with  Disabili- 
ties Act,  which  deems  that  state  organiza- 
tions have  to  provide  services  to  disabled 
people  in  the  most  integrated  setting  possi- 
ble; and,  last  but  not  least,  his  quixotic 
dream  of  getting  health-finance  and  public- 
health  folks  to  work  together  on  issues  like 
lead  poisoning  and  immunization  registries, 
with  more  effective  results. 

Westmoreland,  who  lives  in  Takoma  Park, 
Maryland,  with  his  partner  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  has  dealt  with  many  of  these 
issues  over  the  past  year,  and  has  seen  some 
progress.  But  he's  also  spent  a  significant 
amount  of  time  tackling  crises.  He's  had  to 
deal  with  fallout  from  the  1996  change  in 
welfare  law  that  separated  Medicaid  from 
the  public-assistance  program,  which  result- 
ed in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
inappropriately  losing  their  Medicaid  bene- 
fits when  they  left  the  welfare  rolls.  One 
medium- sized  state  alone  dropped  some 
300,000  people  who  should  not  have  been 
terminated,  notes  Westmoreland.  He  sent 
out  a  "Dear  State  Medicaid  Director"  letter 
instructing  agencies  on  how  to  fix  the  prob- 
lem— starting  with  swiftly  reinstating  those 
dropped  improperly. 

He  has  also  spent  a  bulk  of  his  tenure 
dealing  with  the  ongoing  problem  of  "upper 
payment  limits"  (UPLs),  and  the  fact  that  at 
least  twenty  states  are  taking  advantage  of  a 
legal  loophole  to  drive  up  Medicaid  spend- 
ing, to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Simply  put,  states  bill  the  federal  government 
for  services  at  the  Medicare  rate,  which  usu- 


ally pays  much  better  than  Medicaid,  and 
then  pay  their  facilities  the  Medicaid  rate 
and  pocket  the  difference.  "It's  not  a  high- 
light of  working  here,  but  it's  clearly  one  of 
the  things  I've  put  the  most  time  into,"  he 
says  with  a  sigh. 

Amid  all  the  actual  highlights,  the  na- 
tion's health-care  system  faces  some  serious 
challenges.  Westmoreland  first  lists  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  provide  some  form  of  health 
insurance  to  more  people,  if  not  to  every- 
one; at  the  moment,  more  than  18  percent 
of  Americans,  approximately  43.4  million 
people,  are  uninsured.  "This  problem,"  he  says, 
"is  like  a  comet  that  circles  Capitol  Hill  and 
comes  back  every  ten  years. "  He  says  there's 
"no  way  the  system  can  withstand  another 
round"  of  adding  to  the  uninsured  without 
giving  rise  to  new  political  pressures. 

He  also  worries  about  a  growing  compla- 
cency regarding  HIV/AIDS,  when  it's  clear 
the  problem  is  far  from  solved.  Not  only  is 
there  no  cure,  but  the  epidemic  continues  to 
spread  domestically,  and  in  an  even  more 
troubling,  unchecked  fashion  in  Africa  and 
China. 

In  his  view,  managed-care  organizations, 
which  were  originally  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
"normal"  patient,  healthy  and  employed,  are 
going  to  have  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  re- 


adjusting in  coming  decades.  "We  are  start- 
ing now,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  move 
into  managed  care  for  populations  that  have 
special  health-care  needs,  either  because  of 
disabilities  or  chronic  illness,  or  they're  over 
the  age  of  sixty- five  or  whatever,"  he  says. 
"And  managed-care  organizations  have  not 
been  remodeled  to  deal  with  these  popula- 
tions. It's  just  not  what  the  system  was  struc- 
tured to  deal  with. " 

It's  clear  such  problems  aren't  going  away 
anytime  soon,  but  neither  is  Westmoreland. 
He  insists  that  he's  always  looked  at  his  cur- 
rent position  as  a  short-temi  gig,  figuring  that 
the  new  president  will  want  his  own  person 
in  the  job,  and  he  isn't  sure  where  he'll  end 
up  next.  But  the  chances  are  good  that,  one 
way  or  another,  he'll  continue  to  fight  for 
justice  in  health  care. 

For  this  Washington  player  whose  concerns 
were  fomied  as  a  young  boy  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  "the  whole  thing  is  about  equity. 
If  people  don't  have  health  care  and  preven- 
tive health,  they  don't  have  health — and 
then  they  don't  have  the  same  chance. "    ■ 


Kleiner  '97  writes  for  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 
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Planting  Seeds  of  Peace 

The  ninth  garden  in  the  international 
network  of  Gardens  for  Peace  has  been 
dedicated  in  the  Asiatic  Arboretum 
in  the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens.  Laura 
Dorsey,  founder  of  the  network,  took  part  in 
an  October  ceremony  that  designated  the 
site  as  a  special  place  for  reflection,  medita- 
tion, and  spiritual  renewal.  It  is  open  to  vis- 
itors during  regular  hours. 

"We're  delighted  to  have  this  new  distinc- 
tion conferred  on  Duke  Gardens,"  says  Larry 
Daniel,  Duke  Gardens'  associate  director.  "But 
more  than  that,  we're  pleased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Gardens  for  Peace.  It's  a  great  organi- 
zation with  a  noble  purpose. " 

Gardens  for  Peace  was  created  to  promote 
the  concept  of  the  garden  as  a  place  of  med- 
itation and  peace.  Throughout  history,  the 
organization  notes,  the  garden  has  symbol- 
ized the  ideals  of  spiritual  harmony  and 
quiet  contemplation,  as  reflected  in  religion, 
mythology,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

To  be  designated,  a  garden  must  meet 
general  criteria  and  be  approved  by  the  orga- 
nization's board  of  directors.  For  instance,  it 
must  have  a  feeling  of  peace  and  tranquility, 
a  sense  of  safety  and  refuge,  and  certain  vi- 
sual elements.  The  other  peace  gardens  in 
the  network  can  be  found  in  Atlanta;  Tbilisi, 
Republic  of  Georgia;  Madrid,  Spain;  Tacoma, 
Washington;  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Decatur,  Geor- 
gia; and  Seoul,  Korea. 


Genome  Home 

rustees  gave  the  go-ahead  to  build  a 
$41 -million  Center  for  Human  Disease 
Models  building  and  to  start  planning 
for  a  $35-million  Center  for  Human 
Genetics  building  as  part  of  a  major  new  ef- 
fort to  enhance  genomics  research  at  Duke. 
Both  buildings  are  part  of  the  new  interdis- 
ciplinary Institute  for  Genome  Sciences  and 
Policy,  a  university-wide  initiative  to  meet 
the  scientific,  technological,  and  social  chal- 
lenges of  the  Genomic  Revolution. 

The  Center  for  Human  Disease  Models  aims 
to  make  the  mouse  a  much  more  effective 
surrogate  for  human  disease.  "This  building 
will  help  bring  about  a  new  way  to  address 
human  diseases  by  modeling  them  in  mice 


and  rats,  using  genetic  approaches,"  says  in- 
terim center  director  Marc  Caron,  a  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute  investigator  and 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  cell  biology. 

According  to  Caron,  the  center  will  allow 
scientists  to  use  gene-engineered  mice  in  a 
way  much  like  human  populations  are  stud- 
ied to  better  understand  more  complex  dis- 
eases such  as  hypertension,  heart  failure,  and 
behavioral  disorders.  The  four-story,  122,000- 
square-foot  building  will  include  two  basic 
components: 

•  A  new  mouse  facility  that  incorporates 
research  labs  right  into  the  mouse  holding 
room  so  that  scientists  can  easily  test  the 
enormous  numbers  of  mice  needed  for  gene- 
tic screening; 

•  A  "mouse  clinic"  where  physiologists 
can  develop  new  ways  to  measure  the  mouse 
as  a  full-fledged  organism,  just  as  physicians 
examine  humans  in  diagnosing  disease. 
These  clinical  measurements  will  range  from 
the  physiological,  such  as  blood  pressure,  to 
the  behavioral,  such  as  hyperactivity. 

The  building's  site  is  adjacent  to  the  Vi- 
varium on  Research  Drive  on  West  Campus. 
The  building  will  also  house  research  labora- 
tories of  the  department  of  psychology:  ex- 
perimental. 

Caron  says  that  such  new  research  facili- 


ties are  critical  for  advancement  of  the  uni- 
versity's research.  "Even  though  we  were  able 
to  attract  funding  to  support  our  research,  we 
didn't  have  the  facilities  in  which  to  proper- 
ly do  the  work.  Such  state-of-the-art  facili- 
ties will  significantly  enhance  our  ability  to 
attract  funding  for  this  important  research. " 

Trustees  also  approved  preliminary  plans 
and  the  site  for  the  building  to  house  the 
Center  for  Human  Genetics,  a  medical 
"detective  bureau"  that  uses  family  histories, 
sophisticated  molecular  analyses,  and  statis- 
tical genetics  to  reveal  the  genetic  origin  of 
a  wide  array  of  disorders.  The  university  will 
return  to  the  board  later  for  final  approval 
and  authorization  to  start  construction. 

According  to  center  director  Margaret 
Pericak-Vance,  the  120,000-square-foot  build- 
ing will  greatly  aid  the  center's  progress  from 
exploring  apparent  single-gene  disorders, 
such  as  the  muscular  dystrophies,  to  those 
that  are  far  more  subtle,  such  as  Alzheimer's 
and  cardiovascular  disease.  The  center  has 
also  launched  studies  of  osteoarthritis,  asth- 
ma, prostate  disease,  Parkinson's  disease,  and 
autistic  disorders. 

The  Center  for  Human  Genetics  building 
will  be  sited  on  three  acres  bounded  by  LaSalle 
Road,  Erwin  Road,  and  Research  Drive.  It 
will  house  administrative  offices,  laboratory 
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space,  and  clinical  space  for  the  center. 

"The  Center  for  Human  Genetics  has  been 
successful  because  of  our  ability  to  integrate 
a  multidisciplinary  team  into  a  true  partner- 
ship in  solving  some  of  the  most  complex 
problems  in  human  disease,"  says  Pericak- 
Vance.  "However,  we  have  been  so  success- 
ful and  have  expanded  so  much  that  we  are 
now  under  five  roofs.  The  new  building  will 
greatly  aid  our  ability  to  work  as  a  team  to 
unravel  these  complex  and  common  human 
disorders. " 

The  new  $200-million  Institute  for  Genome 
Sciences  and  Policy  will  involve  not  only  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  physicians  who  can  ad- 
vance the  fundamental  base  of  knowledge  of 
genome  science  and  technology,  but  also  Duke 
scholars  in  law,  business,  economics,  public 
policy,  ethics,  religion,  and  the  environment. 

Besides  generating  new  discoveries,  the 
Genomics  Institute  seeks  to  ensure  that  the 
ethical  and  policy  issues  arising  from  those 
discoveries  are  fully  explored  and  the  lessons 
are  applied  to  benefit  society;  to  help  ensure 
that  those  discoveries  are  integrated  into  the 
health-care  system;  and  that  the  intellectu- 
al property  from  those  discoveries  is  trans- 
ferred effectively  to  the  private  sector. 


Kicker 


Contested 


Post-trial  motions  in  the  Heather  Sue 
Mercer  case  have  been  filed  by  the 
university,  asking  the  court  to  either 
reverse  its  judgment,  mandate  a  new 
trial,  or  reduce  the  amount  of  the  $2  million 
in  punitive  damages  awarded.  Mercer  '98,  a 
walk-on  place  kicker  on  Duke's  football  team, 
sued  Duke  under  Title  IX  for  alleged  dis- 
crimination. The  court  awarded  her  $1  in 
actual  damages. 

Duke  attorney  John  Simpson  wrote  that 
the  award  violated  the  university's  Fifth 
Amendment  due -process  rights  and  that 
precedent  indicates  that  the  damages  are 
too  high.  "Here,  the  $2-million  punitive  dam- 
age award  deprives  Duke  of  fair  notice  of  the 
punishment  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  for 
violating  the  law  and  provides  no  uniform 
general  treatment  under  an ti- discrimination 
laws,"  the  motion  read.  "What  the  case  boiled 
down  to  was  that  Mercer  did  not  receive 
pads  or  get  to  dress  out  for  games — actions 
that  caused  her  no  harm  to  speak  of. " 

Mercer  filed  suit  against  the  university  in 
September  1997,  alleging  that  Duke's  treat- 
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Update 


hen  Duke  Magazine 
profiled  Robert  E. 
Wise  Jr.  70  ["Making 
It  on  the  Hill:  Blue 
Devils  in  the  House,"  May-June 
1996],  the  "clogging  congress- 
man" had  spent  fourteen  years 
representing  West  Virginia  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  In  Novem- 
ber, Wise  surrendered  that  allit- 
erative title  when  he  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  West  Virginia. 

Wise  has  walked  in  the  steps 
of  one  of  his  political  heroes, 
Terry  Sanford,  president  of 
Duke  when  Wise  was  a  student 
and  later  a  U.S.  senator.  He 
went  from  joining  protests  on 
campus  to  earning  a  law  degree 
at  Tulane  University  to  working 
for  Sanford's  1976  presidential 
campaign.  Just  six  years  later, 
after  a  stint  in  the  West  Virginia 
legislature,  he  first  captured  the 
Second  District  congressional 
seat.  He  served  nine  terms. 

West  Virginia's  gubernatorial 
race  was  a  three-way  contest. 
Wise  faced  both  a  popular  Re- 
publican politician,  Cecil  Un- 
derwood, who  was  the  state's 
governor  from  1956  to  I960, 
and  third-party  candidate  De- 
nise  Giardina,  representing  the 
nascent  Mountain  Party  in  an 
effort  to  halt  mountaintop- 


removal  mining  methods  in  the 
state's  coal  industry.  Giardina, 
whose  powerful  novel  Storming 
Heaven  chronicles  the  struggles 
of  West  Virginia  coal  miners  in 
the  1920s,  worked  part  time  at 
Durham's  Regulator  Bookshop 
in  the  1990s  while  writing 
another  coal-mining  saga,  The 
Unquiet  Earth. 

According  to  The  Washington 
Post,  Wise  and  Giardina  were 
friends  until  last  year,  when 
Wise  decided  to  support  moun- 
taintop-removal,  a  process 
advocated  by  coal  companies 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
alike.  As  reported  in  The  Bal- 
timore Sun,  the  race  turned 


bitter,  with  state  law  keeping 
Mountain  Party  supporters 
from  voting  in  Republican  or 
Democratic  primaries  and  with 
the  Democrats  attempting  a 
court  challenge  against  Giar- 
dina's  candidacy. 

Although  Giardina  earned 
more  than  10,000  votes,  Wise 
held  on  to  a  19,000-vote  plural- 
ity to  win  the  race.  According  to 
The  Charleston  Daily  Mail, 
Giardina' s  showing  qualifies  her 
young  party  for  automatic  ballot 
access  for  every  office  in  the 
next  statewide  primary  and 
general  elections. 

The  Daily  Mail  reports  that  as 
governor,  Wise  plans  to  focus 
on  education  and  economic 
development  in  his  struggling 
state.  In  his  victory  speech,  he 
said  he  wants  to  begin  work  on 
his  twenty-eight-page  job- 
growth  plan;  will  concentrate 
on  providing  health  insurance 
to  all  West  Virginia  children; 
and  will  fund  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram to  cover  in- state  tuition 
costs.  Those  priorities  are  in 
line  with  his  congressional 
record,  which  shows  a  long  line 
of  votes  supporting  crime  pre- 
vention, senior  citizens,  and  the 


ment  of  her  violated  Title  IX,  which  pro- 
hibits gender-based  discrimination  in  educa- 
tional programs  receiving  federal  funds.  She 
cited  incidents  of  exclusion  from  the  bench 
and  summer  training  camp,  as  well  as  denial 
of  a  uniform  unless  she  rose  to  second  kick- 
er on  the  team.  Other  walk-on  kickers,  she 
said,  were  allowed  to  dress  for  games. 

Duke  attorneys  cited  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  case  BMW  of  N.  Am.  v.  Gore,  in  which 
the  justices  rejected  an  excessive  punitive 
award.  They  also  argued  that  the  court  im- 
properly informed  the  jury  about  punitive 
damage  instruction  and  that  Title  IX  does 
not  allow  for  punitive  damages. 

Regarding  the  jury's  contention  that 
Duke  acted  with  reckless  indifference,  uni- 
versity attorneys  claim  that  it  did  launch  an 
investigation  after  being  asked  for  a  meeting 
between  Mercer  and  Duke  officials. 


Dollars  for  Diversity 


The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  has 
given  Duke  two  grants  totaling  $2.35 
million,  one  to  support  a  program  of 
postdoctoral  fellowships  and  the 
other  to  fund  the  university's  continued  par- 
ticipation in  an  undergraduate  fellowship 
program  to  increase  the  number  of  minority 
students  in  doctoral  programs. 

Two  million  dollars  will  support  the  Mel- 
lon Lecturing  Fellows  Program,  in  which 
twenty-four  postdoctoral  students  in  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  will  take  part  in 
a  comprehensive  program  designed  to  devel- 
op their  intellectual  life  and  academic  careers 
through  seminars,  mentorships,  and  other 
activities. 

"We  wanted  to  develop  a  richer  program 
for  outstanding  post-docs  that  would  enable 
them  to  position  themselves  well  to  enter  the 
academic  job  market  at  the  completion  of 
their  fellowships,"  says  Provost  Peter  Lange. 

Lange  says  the  lecturing  fellows  program  is 
mutually  beneficial.  Through  this  program, 
Duke  will  be  able  to  attract  superior  post- 
doctoral candidates  to  campus  whose  respon- 
sibilities will  include  teaching  undergraduate 
writing  courses.  In  return,  the  fellows  receive 
preparation  to  enable  them  to  assume  top- 
flight academic  positions  in  their  fields. 

Fellows  will  have  faculty  mentors  who  will 
help  prepare  them  to  be  better  teachers,  es- 
pecially in  the  use  of  technology.  "We're 
going  to  provide  them  seminar  opportunities 
and  mentorship  in  several  areas,  including 
how  to  turn  their  work  into  scholarly  publi- 
cations," says  Lange. 

He  notes  that  job  prospects  nationally  for 
Ph.D.  recipients  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  have  diminished  in  recent  years.  "This 
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job  market  is  very  right,"  he  says.  "So  we  ben- 
efit by  getting  better  people  to  teach  and  to 
enrich  our  departmental  programs,  and  in  re- 
turn we  give  them  an  increased  opportunity 
to  be  better  placed  when  they  leave. " 

The  Mellon  grant  will  cover  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  fellows'  stipends,  support  the  men- 
torship  program,  and  support  the  fellows'  par- 
ticipation in  seminar  and  training  programs 
over  a  three -and-a-half-year  period.  The  pro- 
gram begins  in  the  fall  of  2001. 

The  foundation  also  gave  $350,000  to 
continue  funding  for  mentoring,  stipend,  and 
project  support  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters,  and  summer  research  stipends, 
including  living  and  travel  allowances,  for 
selected  Duke  African-American,  Hispanic- 
American,  and  American-Indian  under- 
graduates in  the  Mellon  Minority  Under- 
graduate Fellowship  Program  (MMUF).  For 
MMUF  fellows  who  pursue  doctoral  study  in 
Mellon-designated  disciplines,  undergradu- 
ate loan  repayment  also  will  be  awarded. 


Founders'  Day  Honors 

At  Founders'  Day  ceremonies  in  Octo- 
ber, history  professor  emeritus  Robert 
E.  Durden,  who  has  chronicled  the 
history  of  Duke  University  and  its 
founding  family;  Ella  Fountain  Pratt,  the  long- 
time director  of  Duke's  Office  of  Cultural  Af- 
fairs; and  the  late  Charles  E.  Putman,  a  phy- 
sician and  research  administrator,  received 
the  University  Medal  for  Distinguished  Meri- 
torious Service.  The  convocation  address  was 
delivered  by  Wilhelmina  Reuben-Cooke  '67, 
a  member  of  the  Duke  board  of  trustees  and 
chair  of  its  Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

President  Nannerl  O.  Keohane  presented 
the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award  to  John  A. 
Koskinen  '61,  who  chaired  President  Clin- 
ton's Council  on  2000  Conversion  and  is 
past  chair  of  Duke's  board  of  trustees.  The 
Alumni  Distinguished  Teaching  Award 
went  to  Kathy  Rudy,  associate  professor  of 
Women's  Studies.  The  two  awards  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Duke  Alumni  Association. 

The  University  Scholar/Teacher  of  the  Year 
Award,  given  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  Ministry  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  was  presented  to  Gerardine  DeSanc- 
tis,  professor  of  management  in  the  Fuqua 
School  of  Business. 

Keohane  called  Durden,  whose  books  in- 
clude The  Dukes  of  Durham,  1865- J  929  and 
The  Launching  of  Duke  University,  1 924- 1 949, 
the  foremost  expert  on  the  university  and  its 
founders.  "Bob's  devotion  to  Duke  and  its 
history  are  unsurpassed,"  she  said.  "His  scho- 
larly work  about  the  Duke  family  and  their 
vision  for  this  university  has  provided  in- 
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Student    Snapshot 


In  the  summer  of  1998, 
from  a  hospital  bed,  on  a 
single  sheet  of  notebook 
paper,  David  Plylar  wrote 
the  preliminary  notes  for  what 
would  become  his  Fantasy — 
Variations  on  thematic  material 
from  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony.  The 
academic  year  started  and  he 
filed  the  sheet  away.  The  next 
summer,  between  his  sopho- 
more and  junior  years,  he  res- 


Plylar  has  developed  a  special 
fascination  with  Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886).  Shortly  before  his 
own  premiere  last  spring,  Plylar 
gave  a  recital — his  most  expan- 
sive to  date — which  compiled 
twelve  piano  pieces  from  Liszt's 
body  of  work.  "It's  been  fun  to 
focus  on  Liszt  because  he's  mis- 
represented and,  I  think,  mis- 
understood by  most  academics," 
he  says.  'Teople  tend  to  limit 


completed  more  than  ten  major 
compositions,  ranging  from 
brass  quintet  to  chamber  music. 

Recognizing  this  intellectual 
drive,  Duke  named  Plylar  a 
University  Scholar  in  1999.  The 
program,  created  with  a  gift 
from  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates 
Foundation,  brings  together 
students  from  Duke's  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  profes- 
sional schools  who  share  an 


urrected  the  notes  and  began 
composing  again,  a  process  that 
consumed  him  for  six  months. 
Last  April,  Plylar's  Faust  Vari- 
ations premiered  on  Duke's 
campus  with  great  fanfare.  In 
September,  it  won  him  national 
recognition  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs' 
Young  Composer  of  the  Year. 

This  was  the  most  complex 
piece  of  his  budding  career,  says 
Plylar,  now  a  senior.  "I  tried  to 
write  it  on  so  many  different 
levels  at  the  same  time.  I  wanted 
it  to  be  a  piece  that  was  worth 
the  listener's  time."  Looking  to 
portray  evil  as  the  spirit  of  ne- 
gation, and  not  as  an  entity  unto 
itself,  Liszt's  Mephistopheles 
sketch  includes  no  thematic 
material  of  its  own.  Instead,  it 
functions  by  distorting  that  of 
the  other  two  characters. 

Plylar  set  out  to  apply  this 
"principle  of  Mephistophelian 
variation"  to  other  material  in 
the  symphony.  "It's  at  once  a 
commentary  on  Goethe's  Faust, 
and  on  Liszt's  commentary  on 
Goethe's  Faust,"  he  says  of  the 
work's  musical  intricacies.  "In 
the  end,  it  was  a  clever  way  to 
write  a  piece  that  people  would 
want  to  listen  to." 

During  his  years  at  Duke, 


his  contributions  to  the  period 
before  1850.  But  he  lives  until 
1886!  And  he  writes  over  1,300 
things-^by  far  the  most  prolific 
composer  of  his  age." 

Plylar's  musical  trajectory 
strays  interestingly  from  most 
narratives.  He  didn't  come  to 
composition,  or  even  serious 
piano-playing,  until  late  in  high 
school.  "My  parents  are  musi- 
cians," he  notes,  "so  there  was 
always  music  around  when  I 
was  growing  up."  But  he  began 
his  piano  studies  only  six  years 
ago,  and  wrote  his  first  piece  a 
mere  two  years  after  that.  At 
Duke,  he  has  followed  a  self- 
tailored  curriculum  in  music 
composition.  In  this  Program  II 
major,  he  has  seasoned  his  rig- 
orous formal  training,  taken 
almost  entirely  at  the  indepen- 
dent level,  with  coursework  in 
philosophy,  art  history,  and  lit- 
erary theory. 

He  says  he  values  the  chance 
his  years  at  Duke  have  given 
him  to  "become  educated  about 
the  creative  process  in  the 
broadest  sense.  As  a  composer, 
I  need  to  be  aware  of  what's 
going  on  in  the  academy,  and 
it's  just  fun  for  me  to  share 
thoughts  with  people."  In  his 
undergraduate  time,  Plylar  has 


interest  in  "interdisciplinary" 
thinking.  Plylar's  intense  love 
of  literature,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  love  has  shaped  his 
musical  writing,  made  him  the 
perfect  candidate. 

The  program  has  served  Plylar 
well,  making  him  one  of  its 
"mentors,"  and  using  Faust 
Variations  as  the  main  attraction 
at  its  first  university-wide  sym- 
posium in  late  April.  The  sym- 
posium, titled  "From  Faust  to 
the  Future,"  began  with  a  com- 
missioned performance  of 
Plylar's  work  by  Randall  Love, 
assistant  professor  of  the  prac- 
tice of  music. 

This  year,  Plylar's  weeks 
revolve  around  a  Thursday 
morning  meeting  with  his  long- 
time composition  teacher, 
Stephen  Jaffe.  He  is  hard  at 
work — often  in  the  middle  of 
the  night — on  the  score  for  his 
first  symphonic  work,  Ozyman- 
dias.  Based  on  Shelley's  poem, 
the  piece  will  most  likely  include 
two  pianos  and  eight  hands. 
"It's  my  most  ambitious  project 
yet,"  he  says,  "and  should  be  a 
good  way  to  sum  up  my  Duke 
experience  of  looking  at  how 
literature  is  rendered  in  music." 

—Philip  Tinari  '01 
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valuable  insight  to  countless  members  of  the 
Duke  community,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  future  generations. " 

Durden  joined  Duke's  history  department 
in  1952,  and  was  chair  of  the  department  from 
1974  to  1980.  He  became  a  professor  emer- 
itus in  1996,  but  has  continued  to  teach  a 
first-year  seminar.  He  is  the  author  of  ten 
books  and  numerous  articles  on  late  nine- 
teenth- and  early  twentieth-century  Ameri- 
can and  Southern  history.  Many  of  those  works 
— including  his  latest  book,  Lasting  Legacy  to 
the  Carolinas:  The  Duke  Endowment,  1924- 
J  994  (Duke  University  Press,  1998)— focus  on 
the  philanthropic  activities  of  Washington 
Duke  and  his  two  sons,  Benjamin  N.  and 
James  B.  Duke. 

Pratt  has  served  the  Duke  and  Durham 
communities  since  1956,  when  she  began  at 
Duke's  student  union.  In  1969,  she  became 
director  of  the  Office  of  Cultural  affairs, 
where,  as  Keohane  said,  she  directed,  coor- 
dinated, and  produced  "innumerable  perfor- 
mances and  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts  and 
the  folk  arts."  While  she  produced  perfor- 
mances on  campus,  "her  other  services,  while 
less  conspicuous,  were  more  enduring:  per- 
petual committee  meetings,  constant  orga- 
nizing of  the  nitty  and  the  gritty,  including 
the  Duke  Artists  Series  and  many  other  groups 
and  functions,"  said  Keohane.  "She  never 
withheld  the  gift  of  her  time  and  support  for 
causes  that  would  encourage  the  arts  or 


would  develop  a  student's  interest  in  them. " 

Pratt,  who  retired  in  1984,  received  the 
1980  Fannie  Taylor  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  the  Performing  Arts  from  the  As- 
sociation of  College,  University,  and  Com- 
munity Arts  Administrators.  In  1990,  the 
Durham  Arts  Council  named  a  new  Life- 
time Service  Award  in  honor  of  Pratt,  who 
had  helped  form  the  council's  Emerging 
Artists  Program  to  award  small  grants  to 
working  artists. 

Much  of  the  weekend  centered  on  the 
legacy  of  Putman,  who  was  the  university's 
senior  vice  president  for  research  adminis- 
tration and  policy.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack 
in  May  1999  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
University  officials  dedicated  a  plaque  in 
memory  of  Putman  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Levine  Science  Research  Center.  Putman — 
cited  as  an  exemplary  "physician,  scholar, 
teacher,  and  leader" — was  instrumental  in 
the  planning  of  the  LSRC. 

Putman  joined  Duke  Medical  Center  in 
1977  to  become  chairman  of  radiology  and 
later  James  B.  Duke  Professor.  After  helping 
project  Duke's  radiology  department  into 
national  prominence,  he  began  applying  his 
administrative  acumen  more  broadly.  He  be- 
came vice  chancellor  for  health  affairs,  dean 
of  the  Medical  School  and  vice  provost  for 
research  and  development,  then  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  administration  and  policy. 

In  her  Founders'  Day  remarks,  Keohane 


noted  the  observations  of  colleagues  that 
Putman  "represented  the  best  of  the  univer- 
sity— smart,  caring,  and  active  outside  the 
ivory  tower. " 


A  Building  with  a  Vision 

■k  ■  amed  for  the  historian  and  civil  rights 
WLM  activist,  and  modeled  after  his  vision, 
H  the  John  Hope  Franklin  Center  for 
■I  Interdisciplinary  and  International 
Studies  has  opened  in  the  recently  remod- 
eled fifty-eight-year-old  Hanes  Annex  as  a 
haven  for  scholarly  collaboration. 

The  center  will  be  home  to  fifteen  differ- 
ent Duke  programs  spanning  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  Its  mission  is  to  address 
the  critical  issues  of  our  times,  investigating 
complex  human  problems  through  diverse 
historical  and  philosophical  perspectives.  "We 
imagine  this  space  as  a  site  of  vigorous  work 
and  conversation  among  faculty  and  stu- 
dents who  are  committed  to  a  common  site 
for  diverse  ideas,"  says  Karla  Holloway,  dean 
of  humanities  and  social  sciences  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Kenan  Professor  of  English. 

"This  is  a  tribute  to  a  great  historian,  an 
impeccable  scholar,  and  a  social  activist  who 
has  had  tremendous  influence  on  all  of  our 
lives,"  says  Cathy  Davidson,  vice  provost  for 
interdisciplinary  studies  and  Ruth  F.  Devar- 


Best  Of  SuwMEr  For  The  Best  Of  StudENts 


Challenge  Ahead.  Academically  gifted  and  high-achieving 
students  from  around  the  world  will  spend  next  summer 
expanding  their  academic  and  physical  horizons,  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Academics  and  Fun.  Mix  sports  statistics  and  creative 
writing  with  swimming  and  rock  climbing.  Combine  classes 
in  drama  or  web  design  with  white-water  rafting  and 
educational  field  trips.  It  all  adds  up  to  an  ideal  learning 
environment  for  rising  7th  through  10th  graders. 

Time  fop  Adventure.  Whether  students  attend  one  of 
the  two  3-week  residential  sessions  or  the  entire  6-week 
term,  they  may  choose  from  dozens  of  academic  courses 
and  outdoor  activities.  Sessions  run  from  June  17-July  7, 
and  July  8-28. 

Scholarships  Available.  To  attract  the  best  and  brightest 
students,  Summer  Academic  Adventures  offers  selective 
merit  scholarships  and  limited,  need-based  financial  aid. 

360  Asheville  School  Road  •  Asheville,  North  Carolina  28806 

828/254-6345  •  Fax  8281252-8666 

summersession@asheville-school.org  •  www.ashevilleschool.org 
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ney  Professor  in  the  English  department. 

Davidson  and  Holloway  have  been  named 
co-directors  of  the  new  John  Hope  Franklin 
Institute  for  Interdisciplinary  Studies  within 
the  center. 

The  one-year-old  John  Hope  Franklin  In- 
stitute investigates  a  range  of  topics  from  a 
humanistic  perspective,  including  issues  of 
race  and  race  relations  and  social  equity  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 
Last  year,  the  institute  investigated  the  theme 
of  race  and  nation-building  in  the  Americas. 
This  year,  it  will  probe  the  theme  of  race, 
religion,  and  globalization. 

"Looking  at  themes  and  issues  such  as  ra- 
cism and  ethnicity  in  a  comparative  global 
context  adds  a  very  important  dimension  to 
the  Franklin  Center,"  says  Bruce  Kuniholm, 
Duke  vice  provost  for  international  affairs. 
He  is  the  top  administrator  for  the  Franklin 
Center's  international  programs,  director  of 
the  Center  for  International  Studies  (one  of 
three  area-studies  centers  that  will  be  located 
in  the  Franklin  Center),  and  a  professor  of 
public  policy  studies  and  history.  "In  today's 
global  world,"  he  says,  "it  is  not  sufficient  to 
look  at  such  issues  in  their  local  contexts.  If 
we  really  want  to  understand  them,  we  have 
to  look  at  how  they  are  connected  with, 
what  they  have  in  common  with,  and  how 
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New  face,  focus:  from  Hemes  Annex  to  Franklin  Center 

they  are  different  from  similar  issues  in  other 
countries  and  cultures. " 

Franklin,  who  has  been  at  Duke  since  1982, 
is  James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  his- 
tory and  will  have  an  office  in  the  new  cen- 
ter. Throughout  his  life  as  a  scholar,  he  has 
been  an  advocate  for  interdisciplinary  studies 
with  an  international  perspective.  His  back- 
ground includes  serving  on  the  1950s  research 
team  that  assisted  Thurgood  Marshall  in 
developing  the  NAACP's  landmark  brief  for 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education.  Franklin  also  served  as  chair  of 
President  Clinton's  national  advisory  board 
on  race.  In  addition,  he  has  been  president 
of  both  the  American  Historical  Association 


and  the  American  Studies  Association. 

Sixty  faculty  members  and  support  staff 
have  moved  into  the  33,400-square-foot 
building,  a  site  reconfigured  expressly  for  fos- 
tering conversation.  From  a  sizable  gallery 
space  on  the  first  floor  to  the  building's  nu- 
merous nooks  and  crannies,  the  center  is 
designed  to  bring  faculty  members,  visiting 
scholars,  students,  housekeeping  staff,  local 
artists,  and  community  residents  into  daily 
contact  with  each  other.  The  multi-media 
environment  will  offer  in-house  publishing, 
a  daily  electronic  bulletin  board,  video  con- 
ferencing, digital  and  video-editing  facilities, 
language-translation  capabilities,  and  state- 
of-the-art  rooms  for  seminars  and  classes.  Of- 
ficials have  said  the  idea  is  to  develop 
numerous  global  forums  for  discussion  of  the 
work  going  on  at  the  center. 

The  Franklin  Center  is  at  the  corner  of 
Erwin  Road  and  Trent  Drive,  between  Duke's 
North  Campus  and  Duke  Medical  Center. 
The  building  was  the  Hanes  Annex  Resi- 
dence Hall,  which  has  stood  vacant  since 
1992.  Originally  designed  by  one  of  Dur- 
ham's principal  architects,  George  Hackney, 
it  was  built  in  1942.  A  public  dedication  and 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  will  be  held  on 
February  9,  followed  by  a  week-long  public 
open  house. 


There  YOU  LIVE  Th||QEp  isHowYouLlVE. 


Listen  to  the  crickets  serenade  you  on 
your  own  balcony.  Catch  a  pop-fly  at  a 
world-famous  Durham  Bulls  game. 
Take  a   class   at   one   of   the   three 


Continuing  Care 
Retirement  Community 

2701  Pickett  Road 
Durham,  NC  27705 
800-474-0258 
919-490-8000 
www.Jorestduke.coni 


universities  that  make  up  the  Research 
Triangle  region.  No  matter  what  you 
choose  to  do,  you'll  find  life  gets 
better  at  The  Forest  at  Duke.  |S5j 
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Engineering  Space 

Duke's  board  of  trustees  has  begun  the 
approval  process  for  a  $77'inillion 
Center  for  Interdisciplinary  Engi- 
neering and  Applied  Sciences  that 
would  more  than  triple  research,  teaching, 
office,  and  conference  space  at  the  Pratt 
School  of  Engineering. 

Meeting  in  October,  the  trustees  also  autho- 
rized the  start  of  planning  for  a  $16-million 
addition  to  the  Divinity  School  that  would 
be  built  in  a  high-profile  site  just  north  of 
Duke  Chapel,  and  approved  the  design  of  a 
$25-million  addition  to  the  Fuqua  School  of 
Business'  Keller  Center  to  house  a  student 
center  and  offices. 

Preliminary  design  studies  for  the  new  en- 
gineering complex  by  the  architectural  firm 
Zimmer,  Gunsul,  Frasca  call  for  two  wings,  one 
that  would  house  the  Pratt  School's  biomed- 
ical engineering  department  and  the  other  for 
developing  new  engineering  programs  like 
photonics,  materials  systems,  and  nano- 
sciences.  There  would  also  be  an  auditorium 
and  additional  community  space  where  stu- 
dents and  professors  can  meet  and  interact. 

Adding  about  240,000  additional  square 
feet  to  the  Pratt  School's  current  101,000 
square  feet  of  available  space,  the  plan  calls 
for  the  new  center  complex  to  be  construct- 
ed in  front  of  the  Pratt  School's  two  existing 
buildings,  Hudson  Hall  and  the  Nello  L. 
Teer  Engineering  Library  Building. 

The  board's  action  approved  the  site  and 
scope  of  the  project  and  authorized  the  uni- 
versity to  hire  an  architect.  The  university  will 
return  to  the  board  later  to  seek  final  plan 
approval  and  authorization  to  proceed  with 
construction.  Under  a  current  estimated  time- 
table, groundbreaking  would  be  in  August 
2001,  with  occupancy  in  September  2003. 

More  space  is  needed  to  accommodate 
planned  growth  at  the  Pratt  School,  which 
in  1999  received  a  $35-million  endowment 
gift  from  Edmund  T  Pratt  Jr.  B.S.E.  '47,  re- 
tired chair  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Pfizer  Inc.  The  new  additions,  to  be  paid  for 
with  internal  funds,  philanthropic  gifts,  and 
an  internal  loan,  will  put  the  school  more  on 
a  par  with  available  space  at  competing  uni- 
versities like  Rice,  Princeton,  and  Carnegie 
Mellon,  officials  say. 

Divinity  School  Dean  L.  Gregory  Jones 
M.Div.  '85,  Ph.D.  '88  said  the  planned  addi- 
tion to  the  divinity  building  would  alleviate 
a  "severe  shortage"  of  classroom  and  office 
space  for  the  school  and  provide  a  large 
state-of-the-art  lecture  hall  and  a  new 
school  chapel  that  would  seat  250  to  300 
people.  Trustees  approved  the  site  and  scope 
of  the  plan  and  authorized  selection  of  an 
architect.  The  university  will  seek  final 
approval  of  the  project  later. 


The  planning  for  the  addition  to  the  Kel- 
ler Center  at  Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Busi- 
ness is  further  along.  The  board  approved 
the  design  of  the  100,000-square-foot  addi- 
tion. The  school  returns  to  the  board  in 
December  to  seek  authorization  to  begin 
construction.  There  will  be  a  two-story  atri- 
um and  a  five-story  "mini-tower." 


Scoring  with 
Scholarships 


Erant  Hill  '94,  former  Duke  basketball 
All-America  and  five-time  NBA 
All-Star,  and  his  wife,  Tamia,  a  four- 
time  Grammy-nominated  recording 
artist  with  Elektra  Records,  will  give  Duke 
$  1  million  to  establish  an  endowed  fund  for 
athletic  scholarship  support.  Hill,  who  helped 
guide  the  Blue  Devils  to  national  champi- 
onships in  1991  and  1992,  was  named  chair 
of  the  Duke  Basketball  Legacy  Fund,  an  ath- 
letic fund-raising  organization  to  support  the 
basketball  program  at  the  university.  The 
Legacy  Fund,  founded  last  November,  cur- 
rently has  thirteen  partners  making  gifts  of 
$  1  million  or  more  to  the  program. 

The  Hills'  gift,  the  largest  to  the  universi- 
ty from  a  former  basketball  player,  will  create 
the  Grant  and  Tamia  Hill  Scholarship  En- 
dowment Fund  to  provide  full  financial  sup- 
port for  one  Duke  basketball  player  each 
year.  The  university's  ongoing  fund-raising 
effort,  the  Campaign  for  Duke,  is  seeking 
$249  million  in  endowment  funds  for  finan- 
cial aid  and  scholarships. 


Good  sport,  support:  Hill  during  his  Blue  Devil  days 


In    1998,   Hill  and  his   mother,  Janet, 

helped  fund  a  Duke  Divinity  School  schol- 
arship honoring  Hill's  father,  Calvin  Hill,  a 
former  Yale  and  Dallas  Cowboys  football  star 
and  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School's  board 
of  visitors. 

The  football  program  has  also  been  the 
recipient  of  a  million- dollar  gift.  Michael  J. 
Fitzpa trick  '70,  a  former  Duke  football  play- 
er and  chairman  of  E-TEK  Dynamics  of  San 
Jose,  California,  and  his  wife,  Patricia  Wyn- 
gaarden  Fitzpatrick  '69,  have  given  $1  mil- 
lion toward  the  construction  costs  of  a  new 
$18-million  football  training  facility  adjacent 
to  Wallace  Wade  Stadium.  The  Fitzpatricks 
are  residents  of  Hillsborough,  California,  and 
have  three  children.  E-TEK  is  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  component- level  fiber  optic 
products  for  the  photonics  industry. 


A  Growing  Endowment 

uke  University's  endowment  grew  to 
$2.66  billion  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  thanks  largely  to  a  net  invest- 
™  ment  return  of  58.8  percent.  In  addi- 
tion to  investment  income,  new  gifts  added 
$74  million  to  Duke's  endowment  during  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30.  A  total  of 
$54-7  million  ot  endowment  money  was  spent 
during  the  past  year  to  help  support  the  op- 
erations of  academic  departments,  financial 
aid  to  students,  libraries,  Duke  Hospital,  Duke 
Chapel,  and  other  units. 

The  university's  endowment  funds  are 
managed  by  Duke  Management  Company 
(DUMAC)  as  part  of  a  $3.6  billion  pool  of 
university  money,  including  reserve  funds, 
called  the  Long  Term  Pool  (LTP).  The  LTP's 
58.8  percent  return  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  highest — if  not  the  highest — for  uni- 
versity investments  in  the  nation.  In  dollar 
terms,  it  equates  to  net  investment  income 
of  $1.3  billion  for  the  year.  The  endowment 
portion  of  the  LTP  grew  by  $980  million. 

"Duke's  diversified  portfolio  performed  ex- 
traordinarily well  in  fiscal  2000.  Our  alter- 
native investments,  which  include  private 
capital,  were  the  driving  force  behind  the 
success,"  says  Thruston  B.  Morton  III,  who 
joined  DUMAC  in  September  as  president, 
succeeding  Eugene  J.  McDonald.  "The 
DUMAC  team  achieved  outstanding  results 
under  Gene's  leadership.  We  look  forward  to 
building  on  this  success  and  seeking  new 
opportunities  to  add  value  to  Duke's  assets. " 

The  Long  Term  Pool  grew  by  23.1  percent 
in  1999,  20.3  percent  in  1998,  17.7  percent 
in  1997,  and  29.7  percent  in  1996. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  Duke  saw  solid  per- 
formance across  nearly  all  asset  classes  in  the 
investment  portfolio.  Private  capital,  which 
includes  venture  capital  and  leveraged  buy- 
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outs,  was  by  far  the  largest  single  contributor 
to  the  strong  performance  with  the  largest 
weighting  in  the  portfolio  and  a  214-5  per- 
cent return. 

Other  components  of  the  LTP  are  absolute 
return,  which  had  a  return  of  17.5  percent 
versus  12.0  percent  for  the  recognized  bench- 
mark; domestic  equity,  with  a  return  of  12.6 
percent  compared  to  a  benchmark  of  12.2 
percent;  international  equity/emerging  mar- 
kets, with  a  20.8  percent  return  versus  15.2 
percent  for  its  benchmark;  fixed  income,  with 
a  4-9  percent  return  versus  a  benchmark  of 
5.0  percent;  real  estate,  with  a  4.9  percent  re- 
turn versus  10.0  percent  for  the  benchmark; 
and  inflation  hedges,  with  a  16.6  percent  re- 
turn versus  8.9  percent  for  the  benchmark. 

Although  figures  for  fiscal  2000  are  not 
yet  available,  a  number  of  universities  have 
larger  endowments.  In  1999,  the  $1.68  bil- 
lion market  value  of  Duke's  endowment  was 
ranked  twenty-first  among  the  nation's  uni- 
versities, many  of  which  Duke  competes 
with  for  the  faculty  and  students. 

Endowment  income  represents  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  university's  overall  revenue,  but 
the  earnings  generated  by  the  endowment's 
principal  allow  Duke  to  charge  less  in  tuition 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  to,  or  to  pro- 
vide enhancements  to  programs  that  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford,  say  universi- 
ty officials.  Duke's  3.5  percent  tuition 
increase  this  fall  matched  last  year's,  which 
was  the  lowest  in  more  than  three  decades. 


Reading  the  Needs 

PepsiCo  Vice  Chair  Karl  M.  von  der 
Heyden  '62,  a  member  of  Duke's 
board  of  trustees,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Ellen  von  der  Heyden,  are  giving  Duke 
$4  million  to  help  renovate  and  expand  the 
university's  libraries.  The  PepsiCo  Foundation 
is  donating  $1  million  to  support  collaborative 
programs  between  Duke  Libraries  and  the 
Durham  public  schools. 

The  von  der  Heydens'  latest  gift  will  help 
fund  enlarging  Perkins  Library  to  alleviate  cur- 
rent overcrowding.  Detailed  planning  for  the 
renovation  process  is  now  under  way,  but 
prominent  in  the  renovated  facility  will  be 
new  commons  space,  which  will  be  named 
for  the  donors. 

The  partnership  among  the  library,  Durham 
Public  Schools,  and  the  PepsiCo  Foundation 
is  called  the  PepsiCo  Foundation  K-12  Men- 
torship  Program.  While  many  departments  at 
Duke  are  working  with  the  Durham  schools, 
the  library  has  led  Duke's  involvement  in  tech- 
nology programs  with  the  schools.  The  Duke 
library  staff  has  been  providing  information- 
technology  training  to  Durham  teachers,  staff, 


parents,  and  students  for  three  years  as  part 
of  programs  funded  by  the  AT&T  Foundation 
and  IBM's  Reinventing  Education  program. 

The  new  program  will  provide  permanent 
funding  for  Duke's  continuing  participation 
in  collaborative  programs  to  address  the  need 
for  computer  systems  mentoring,  training, 
and  education  in  Durham.  It  can  also  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  communities  and  uni- 
versities searching  for  ways  to  close  the  "dig- 
ital divide,"  according  to  David  S.  Ferriero, 
Duke's  vice  provost  for  library  affairs  and 
university  librarian. 

The  Duke-Durham  Neighborhood  Partner- 
ship Initiative  is  a  collaboration  between  Duke 
and  twelve  neighborhoods  near  its  campus- 
es, and  the  seven  public  schools  that  serve 
them.  The  initiative  represents  the  universi- 
ty's long-term  commitment  to  help  stabilize 
these  urban  neighborhoods  through  a  variety 
of  programs,  ranging  from  affordable  housing, 
crime  reduction,  youth  mentoring,  and,  es- 
pecially, partnerships  with  the  public  schools. 

"We  are  extraordinarily  grateful  to  the  von 
der  Heydens  and  to  the  PepsiCo  Foundation 
for  this  commitment  to  the  children  of  Dur- 
ham. Our  community,  and  particularly  our 
public  schools,  have  been  blessed  by  Duke 
University's  willingness  to  invest  its  resources 
to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
student  achievement  in  our  public  schools," 
said  Durham  Public  Schools  Superintendent 
Ann  Denlinger.  "From  the  hundreds  of  Duke 
students  who  tutor  our  community's  children 
every  week,  to  support  of  the  arts  and  science 
in  our  schools,  Duke  has  been  a  wonderful 
partner.  Nowhere  has  this  been  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  leadership  which  Duke  Li- 
braries has  given  to  efforts  to  help  our  teachers 
bring  technology  into  their  classrooms. " 

Duke  University  Libraries  include  facili- 
ties and  collections  on  the  university's  cam- 
puses and  the  network  that  links  them. 
Perkins  Library,  the  most  prominent  facility, 
is  used  by  approximately  a  half-million  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  other  scholars,  and 
additional  visitors  each  year,  including  local 
school  children. 

A  native  of  Germany,  von  der  Heyden 
attended  the  Free  University  of  Berlin  before 
coming  to  Duke,  where  he  earned  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Wharton  School,  where  he  earned 
an  M.B.  A.  He  has  been  an  officer  of  a  num- 
ber of  companies,  including  RJR  Nabisco, 
H.J.  Heinz,  Pitney-Bowes,  and  Coopers  & 
Lybrand,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  many  others. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
trustees'  executive  committee,  von  der  Hey- 
den is  a  member  of  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Campaign  for  Duke  and  the  universi- 
ty's advisory  committee  on  the  future  of 
technology.  He  also  leads  the  major  gifts 


committee  for  Duke  Libraries. 

Over  the  years,  the  von  der  Heydens  have 
provided  financial  support  to  a  wide  range  of 
programs  at  the  university,  including  funding 
to  encourage  internationalism.  The  couple, 
for  example,  contributed  $1  million  to  estab- 
lish in  1995  the  von  der  Heyden  Fellows 
Program  Endowment  Fund,  which  brings 
international  corporate,  academic,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  to  campus  for  major  lec- 
tures and  meetings  with  students  and  faculty. 
Fellows  have  included  President  Belisario 
Betancur  of  Colombia,  President  Raul  Al- 
fonsin  of  Argentina,  and  President  Miguel 
de  la  Madrid  of  Mexico. 


In  Brief 


*^*  Alice  Kaplan,  professor  of  Romance 
studies  and  literature,  was  nominated  for  a 
National  Book  Award  for  The  Collaborator, 
an  examination  of  the  World  War  II  treason 
trial  and  execution  of  French  fascist  Robert 
Brasillach.  Other  nonfiction  nominees  in- 
cluded ninety-three -year-old  Jacques  Barzun's 
From  Dawn  to  Decadence:  500  Years  of  Wes- 
tern Cultural  Life,  1500  to  the  Present;  David 
Levering  Lewis'  biography  W.E.B.  Du  Bois: 
The  Fight  for  Equality  and  the  American  Cen- 
tury, 1919-1963;  Nathaniel  Philbrick's  In  the 
Heart  of  the  Sea:  The  Tragedy  of  the  Whaleship 
Essex,  which  won  the  award;  and  Patrick  Tier- 
ney's  Darkness  in  El  Dorado:  How  Scientists  and 
]oumalists  Devastated  the  Amazon. 

l^>  John  Hope  Franklin,  scholar  of  African- 
American  and  Southern  history  and  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  history,  has 
received  the  American  Studies  Association's 
Bode -Pearson  Prize  for  a  lifetime  of  achieve- 
ment and  service  in  the  field.  Established  in 
1975  and  awarded  only  periodically,  the  prize 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious 
awards  in  American  studies. 

^>  A  retrospective  of  the  documentary 
photographs  of  Alex  Harris,  professor  of  the 
practice  of  public  policy  studies  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  Duke's  Center  for  Docu- 
mentary Studies,  was  exhibited  September 
through  December  in  Valencia,  Spain,  at  the 
Institute  of  Modern  Art.  "Islands  of  Time" 
includes  ninety  color  and  black-and-white 
photos  spanning  twenty-five  years  of  Harris' 
work  that  capture  images  of  Hispanic  life  in 
an  isolated  region  of  northern  New  Mexico 
and  in  Havana,  Cuba.  Duke's  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library 
has  a  complete  set  of  prints  from  the  exhib- 
it, available  for  viewing,  which  joins  other 
photographs  to  form  a  historical  record  of 
Harris'  work. 
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FALL  QUAD:  Spectacular  West  Campus  view 
during  grand  Duke  foliage,  as  enhanced  by  an  ode  in  the 
alumni  frame  of  mind. 

2045  5" Xf    Rosewood    $25.00 

2053  5"  X  7"    Block  $25.00 

2046  8"  X  10"  Rosewood    $40.00 

2054  8"  X  10"  Black  $40.00 
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2047  ACCESSORIES  BOX:  Adorn  your  dresser  with  Duke's 
most  impressive  symbol,  creating  a  space  for  all  the  things  you  need  in  the  n 
r  prefer  to  cherish  at  home.  A  rare  sunset  image  under  "ethereal"  verse  on  a  stur 
'    ;.  Size:  8V8"x6Vb"x  3"  $85.00 
FRAMED  CHAPEL  Item  also  available  in  rosewood  or  black  frame. 

2048  5"X7"       Rosewood      $25.00 

2055  5"Xr      Black  $25.00 

2049  8"X10"     Rosewood      $40.00 

2056  8"X10"     Block  $40.00 
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2050  PERGOLA  MUSIC/JEWELRY  BOX:  This  extraordi- 
nary setting  in  the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens  has  traditionally  been  the  perfect  plai 
for  meditation,  refuge,  and  even  bucolic  weddings.  Music  box  movement:  "18  Variation 
s  by  Pnganini."  Size:  7'/!"  x  SW  X  2  Vz"  $85.00 
FRAMED  PERGOLA:  Perfect  hanging  or  desktop  gift,  available  in  two  colors. 

2051  5"X7"       Rosewood      $25.00 

2057  5"X7"       Block  $25.00 

2052  8-X10"     Rosewood     $40.00 

2058  8"X10"     Block  $40.( 
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$5.00  to  orders  up  to  125.00 
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$9.75  for  dWersJJ'S.Ol  to  $100  00 
J10.SO  for  orders  $100.01  to  55158.00 
112.00  for  order's  $150.01  to  $200.00 
$!  3.00  for  $200,00+ 
Call  for  rush  orders. 
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Napster 

Continued  from  page  7 

He  has  a  hard  time  accepting  a  principled 
defense  of  Napster,  which  he  considers  the 
equivalent  of  a  new  privilege  for  the  already 
privileged.  Napster,  as  he  sees  it,  is  "free  mu- 
sic, in  effect,  but  with  two  caveats:  You  have 
to  be  rich  enough  to  own  a  computer  and  rich 
enough  to  own  a  fast  modem.  If  you  have  a 
slow  modem  and  want  to  download  Napster, 
you  might  as  well  go  to  the  store  and  buy  the 
CD,  because  the  download  will  take  forever 
and  the  computer  will  crash.  So  if  you're  rich 
enough  and  lucky  enough,  the  music  is  free. 


"Whether  or  not  you're  talking  about  a 
big,  bad  record  company  or  Metallica,  the 
fact  is  that  you're  still  taking  that  person's 
material,  whether  they  want  it  distributed  or 
not.  As  a  general  proposition,  I  find  that  a 
cavalier  attitude.  The  idea  that  anyone  can 
get  anything  he  likes — there's  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  that. " 

Greenspan,  like  Goldring,  says  the  music 
industry  will  always  need  the  mediating 
presence  now  provided  by  the  record  com- 
panies. After  all,  there  aren't  many  random 
samplers  of  music  via  Napster,  he  says.  "I 
hear  statistics  that  say  we  have  10,000  artists, 
or  15,000  artists,  or  20,000  artists.  Well, 
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CALENDAR 


7    1/2"   panorama  wall   calendar 


2001  Duke  Calendar  K2019  $12.00 

Quantity  Ordered . 
Total$ 


Shipping/Handling  Charges  (Continental  USA)  =  $5.00 
NC  residents  add  6%  sales  tax  =  $ 

Total  Enclosed  =$ 


Make  check  payable  to  Duke  University  Mail  Order  or  charge: 

a  Visa  □  Mastercard  O  AMEX  □  Discover 


Account  # 
Ship  To: 


Expiration  Date 


Name  (Please  print) 


City 


Zip 


Mail  form  to  Duke  University  Stores/Mail  Order,  Box  90850,  Durham,  NC  27708-0850  or 
call  1-800-842-3853,  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday  EDT,  or  FAX  919-681-8352.  Internet: 
www.shopdukestores.duke.edu  Available  after  September  10,  2000.  Please  allow  2  weeks  for  delivery. 


"Anarchy 
doesn't  work 
in  the  real- 
world  market. 
Anarchy  has 
never  been 
a  good  way 
for  making 
money." 

ERIC  GREENSPAN 
Entertainment  Lawyer 


isn't  that  great? 
Everybody  has  a 
way  to  expose 
their  music.  The 
problem  is,  why 
should  I  listening 
to  recording  artist 
number  18,571? 
If  there  are  5,000 
radio  stations  on 
the  Internet,  why 
is  someone  going 
to  station  number 
4,152?  We  still 
need  someone  to 
influence  people's 
musical  tastes, 
sometimes  for  the 
better  and  some- 
times for  the 
worse.  And  ar- 
tists still  need  that  measure  of  promotion 
that  major  record  companies  can  provide. 
There  are  marketing  companies  that  can  in- 
dependently promote  your  music.  Some  of 
these  streetwise  companies  are  pretty  influ- 
ential in  helping  bands  get  exposed.  But 
somebody  has  to  pay  those  companies.  And 
most  bands  don't  have  any  money  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  careers.  It's  the  record  com- 
panies that  have  the  money. " 

If  record  companies  can't  make  money  in 
a  Napster  age,  they  won't  promote  music;  and 
if  promotion  dies,  then  the  music — or  at 
least  the  less  tried-and-tested  music — will 
die.  "Anarchy  doesn't  work  in  the  real-world 
market,"  Greenspan  says.  "Anarchy  has 
never  been  a  good  way  for  making  money. " 
The  payment-for-privileges  model  may  have 
earned  consumer  acceptance,  but  it  hasn't 
rewarded  artists  very  generously.  Goldring 
says  that  as  physical  distribution  and  the  at- 
tendant costs — for  manufacturing  and  ship- 
ping, for  example — go  away,  artists  and 
songwriters  should  be  better  rewarded. 

"Up  until  now,  their  deal  with  the  record 
companies  has  been  kind  of  Faustian. 
Record  companies  have  essentially  said  to 
artists  that  we'll  pay  to  record,  market,  dis- 
tribute, and  promote  your  records,  but  you 
need  to  give  up  90  percent  of  the  money 
on  the  record  sales  because  by  doing  so, 
you'll  become  known  and  be  able  to  gener- 
ate and  keep  100  percent  of  the  money  from 
publishing,  merchandising,  personal  appear- 
ances, sponsorships,  and  other  ancillary 
sources.  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  all  of  the 
money  we,  the  record  company,  lay  out  to 
record  your  record,  and  a  significant  part  of 
the  money  we  spend  on  marketing  and  pro- 
moting your  record  and  making  your  videos, 
is  really  your  money  being  spent,  not  ours. 
We  are  going  to  recoup  that  money  first 
out  of  your  royalties,  not  'off-the  top,'  before 
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you'll  actually  see  a  royalty  check. " 

What  Goldring  calls  "the  dirty  little  secret 
of  the  record  business"  is  that  most  artists, 
except  for  the  superstars,  "never  see  any  re- 
cord royalties  from  record  sales  other  than 
their  initial  advance. "  But  "artists  have  lived 
with  the  deal  all  along,"  he  says,  "because 
they  had  no  choice,  and  because  it  at  least 
allowed  them  to  have  a  music  career  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  money  from  those 
other  sources. " 

For  those  who  indulge  in  music  careers — 
and  the  legions  of  music  listeners — old  hab- 
its are  eroding.  Trent  Hall's  Brian  and  Alan, 
for  example,  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Scour,  which,  before  it  was  dragged  into 
bankruptcy,  operated  a  music  and  movie  ex- 
change service.  "How  can  I  study  when  I'm 
taking  in  a  Seinfeld  episode  online?"  Brian 
jokes.  As  he  talks  with  a  visitor,  he  observes 
that  one  of  the  Seinfeld  files  stored  on  his 
hard  drive  has  just  been  downloaded  off  his 
computer.  The  Simpsons  are  another  dorm- 
room  favorite,  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
Some  weeks  after  that  conversation,  the 
scene  soured  for  Scour  as  it  was  confronted 
with  copyright-infringement  lawsuits. 

But  writing  on  the  website  eBookNet.com, 
Wade  Roush  notes  that  just  over  the  last 
several  months,  a  new  generation  of  software 
has  emerged  that  makes  it  easier  than  ever 
to  share  digital  content  over  the  Internet — 
not  just  music,  but  also  movies  and  books. 
Unlike  Napster,  the  programs  are  complete- 
ly decentralized  and  largely  anonymous. 
"Users  essentially  become  nodes  of  a  free, 
globally  distributed  lending  library,  where  no 
one  needs  to  give  their  name  to  get  a  library 
card  (or,  for  that  matter,  return  what  they 
borrow)." 

Gnutella  can  search  for  and  share  any 
variety  of  media  file  without  a  Napster-type 
central  database — leaving  no  one  for  copy- 
right holders  to  sue  if  their  documents  are 
pirated.  A  similar  technology,  FreeNet,  calls 
itself  a  "near-perfect  anarchy."  Using  the 
Internet  as  its  transport  mechanism,  FreeNet 
automatically  replicates  content  to  many 
FreeNet  sites,  or  "nodes,"  as  soon  as  a  file  is 
introduced.  As  FreeNet  says  about  itself,  it 
"allows  information  to  be  published  and 
read  without  fear  of  censorship  because  indi- 
vidual documents  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
source  or  even  to  where  they  are  physically 
stored. "  Its  main  designer  was  an  Edinburgh 
University  student  working  on  his  final-year 
project  in  artificial  intelligence  and  comput- 
er science. 

From  a  political  perspective,  these  applica- 
tions hold  out  the  promise  of  making  the  Inter- 
net "even  more  freewheeling  and  democratic," 
in  Roush's  words.  But  from  a  commercial  per- 
spective, they  "hold  out  the  terrifying  prospect 
of  limitless  content  piracy. "  ■ 


Gargoyle:  Alcohol 

Continued  from  page  20 

we  want  the  glare  of  publicity  on  Duke  when 
the  problem  is  at  nearly  epidemic  levels  at 
campuses  across  the  nation,  but  because  we 
think  the  issue  is  one  everyone  needs  to  un- 
derstand. Solutions  will  require  creative 
thinking  about  and  action  in  the  realm  of 
public  policy,  and  initiatives  well  beyond 
what  the  university  alone  can  bring  to  it.  As 
always,  I  welcome  your  advice  as  well. 

The  bittersweet  truth  is  that  when  it  comes 
to  alcohol  abuse,  Duke  is  no  worse  than  most 
other  schools,  and  better  than  some.  We  have 


come  a  long  way  from  the  days  when  all  evil 
was  presumed  to  lurk  outside  the  walls  of 
the  academy.  According  to  the  1855-1856 
catalogue  of  Normal  College  (which  would 
eventually  become  Duke  University),  "Youths 
addicted  to... intoxication  and  other  such 
immoralities  should  never  be  sent  to  a  Col- 
lege; for  wherever  such  students  abound,  the 
contagion  will  spread  in  spite  of  all  laws  and 
regulations,  and  very  few  will  have  moral  firm- 
ness sufficient  to  withstand  the  influence." 
In  1859,  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  Nor- 
mal College  forbade  any  person  to  keep  a 
"tippling-house"  within  two  miles  of  campus. 
I  suspect  they  had  trouble  enforcing  it.       ■ 
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NOW    IN    PAPERBACK 

Learning  a  Trade 

A  Craftsman's  Notebooks, 

1955-1997 

REYNOLDS  PRICE 

"Learning  a  Trade  is  a  rare  contemporary  example  of  [a  published 
working  journal],  giving  us  an  almost  full  documentary  of  the 
mind  of  this  author."— Alexander  Theroux,  Wail  Street  Journal 

"[WJhile  Price  pulls  deep  and  often  from  his  own  memories,  he 
never  confuses  a  notebook  with  a  journal  or  diary — forms  he  finds 
to  be  'a  repetitive  bore  at  the  end  of  a  day.'  Rather,  his  life  is  'all 
in  the  work,'  he  once  claimed.  'Not  a  secret  spared.'"— Renee  Tursi, 

New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"To  read  these  notebooks  is  to  glimpse  into  the  growth  of 
a  writer  from  apprentice  to  master.  Highly  recommended." 
— Henry  L.  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Library  Journal 
624  pages,  paper  $21.95 


ALSO    AVAILABLE 

_     Keeping  An  Open  Door 

Passages  in  a  University  Presidency 

-q       KEITH  BRODIE  and  LESLIE  BANNER 

216  pages,  19  illus.,  cloth  $24.95 


Available  at  bookstores 


www.dukeupress.edu 
(/)     toll  free  1-888-651-0122 


November-December  2000 
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•  IHIOHTS 
»  KITCHEN 

In  Helen's      ' 
Kitchen:  A 
Philosophy 
of  Food 

B}  Helen  Hud- 
son Whiting. 
Regulator 
Bookshop,  2000.  241  pages.  $17.95. 

I  consider  myself  a  lover  of  good  food,  a 
connoisseur  of  local  markets,  and  a  suck- 
er for  fresh  tart  grapes  and  good  cheese. 
However,  sometimes  I  get  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  myself  for  not  expanding  my 
cooking  repertoire.  After  all,  how  many  times 
can  one  make  chicken  cutlets  with  skins-on 
mashed  potatoes  and  green  beans  in  olive 
oil? 

I  told  myself  I'd  buy  more  cookbooks,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  peruse  a  few,  but  the 
recipes  all  seemed  so,  well,  inaccessible. 
They  either  involved  ingredients  I'd  never  be 
able  to  find  or  kitchen  appliances  I  couldn't 
afford.  But  now,  after  reading  In  He/en's 
Kitchen:  A  Philosophy  of  Food,  I  find  myself 
re-energized,  ready  to  scour  markets  for  the 
smallest  courgette  or  the  thickest  slab  of  ba- 
con, prepared  to  retire  chicken  cutlet  &  co. 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  and  begin  a 
New  Relationship  With  My  Kitchen. 

Helen  Hudson  Whiting  75  was,  among 
other  things,  a  bookseller  and  co-owner  of 
Durham's  Regulator  Bookshop,  a  reader,  a 
writer,  and  an  amateur  chef.  For  nineteen 
years,  she  wrote  food  commentaries  for  Tri- 
angle area  publications:  first  for  WDBS-FM's 
The  Guide,  and  then  for  The  Independent.  In 
Helens  Kitchen,  organized  posthumously  and 
edited  by  her  friends  and  colleagues,  features 
an  eclectic  selection  of  these  columns,  as 
well  as  remembrances  from  people  who  knew 
Whiting  and  cherished  her  enterprising,  ad- 
venturous culinary  attitude  and  her  zest  for 
pleasure  and  her  keen  intellect.  Given  this, 
the  book  is  much  more  than  a  collection  of 
recipes  to  be  used  as  a  reference  when  one 
needs  a  good  tomato  sauce  or  cauliflower 
curry — although  it  certainly  serves  such  a 
purpose.  It  is  a  source  of  tidbits  on  other  cul- 
tures, advice  on  life  in  general,  and,  most  of 
all,  a  reflection  of  Whiting  herself. 

"The  Traveling  Stomach,"  a  commentary 
dedicated  to  eating  on  the  road,  features  a 
recipe  for  travelin'  iced  tea,  which  Whiting 
proclaims  "a  refreshing  change  from  over- 


dosing on  cola. "  But  it  also  lets  us  know  that 
she  prefers  "smaller  highways"  to  "big  inter- 
states,"  and  "regional  dishes"  to  "the  usual 
burger  and  pizza  chains. "  She  encourages  us 
to  ask  questions,  and  look  around  a  little: 
"That  little  local  bakery  might  be  full  of  real 
cream-  or  custard-filled  goodies  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  employees  might  rival  the 
chemists  at  Hostess. " 

This  is  not  the  only  way  that  H.  Hudson 
Whiting  (her  byline,  adopted  in  1978)  chal- 
lenges us  to  ignore  our  boundaries  and  move 
beyond  what's  ordinary,  both  in  eating  and 
living.  She  admonishes  us  that  there's  no 
excuse  for  eating  badly:  "If. .  .you  think  good 
cooking  takes  more  time  than  you  can  spare, 
remember  that  bad  cooking  takes  time  as 
well,"  she  wrote  in  a  1984  column  for  The 
Independent,  "All  Right,  Campers!  No  More 
Excuses!  Into  the  Kitchen  and  Cook!"  Time 
and  again,  she  reminds  us  that  to  be  a  good 
cook,  you  need  to  pay  attention;  purchase 
high-quality  (though  not  necessarily  obscure) 
ingredients;  own  a  sharp  knife;  and  acquire 
at  least  one  good  cookbook.  "You  don't  need 
a  kitchen  full  of  gadgets,"  she  writes. 

Whiting's  unpretentious  and  informative 
advice  peppers  these  pages,  if  you'll  pardon 
the  pun.  She  recommends  the  perfect  dish 
on  the  day  you've  just  begun  to  recover  from 
the  flu  (vinegar- splashed  chicken),  tells  us 
why  not  to  be  nervous  when  using  yeast  (just 
in  case  we  were),  and  helps  us  pack  and  plan 
our  menus  for  tailgate  parties  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  also  perfectly  acceptable  to  have 
when  it's  not  football  season).  Eagerly,  she 
shares  her  favorite  food  writers,  who  includ- 
ed Elizabeth  David  and  the  late  Bill  Neal 
71,  and  encourages  us  to  discover  our  own. 
Just  when  we're  beginning  to  feel  a  little  in- 
timidated (how  could  we  ever  know  as  much 
about  food  as  the  late  H.  Hudson  Whiting?) , 
she  comforts  us  with  stories  of  her  own  hum- 
ble culinary  beginnings:  "Like  most  children 
I  was  conservative  about  food....  I  tolerated 
the  walnut  as  a  lesser  pecan  and  can  only 
imagine  what  I  would  have  thought  had  I 
encountered  the  hazelnut,  with  a  flavor 
nearly  as  distinct  from  other  nuts  as  that  of 
the  almond. " 

In  Helen's  Kitchen  is  indeed  a  philosophy  of 
food.  It's  also  a  catalogue  of  Whiting's  per- 
sonal tastes,  which  range  from  the  fiber-in- 
tensive (Margaret  Stewart's  Refrigerator  Bran 
Muffins)  to  the  unusual  (Badrijani  Nigvis  Sate- 


nit — Russian  for  Eggplant  Stuffed  with 
Walnuts)  to  the  tongue-in-cheek  (Pot  Luck 
Brownies,  alternately  titled  Brownies  Like 
Your  Mother  Never  Used  to  Make).  Whit- 
ing doesn't  just  give  us  a  recipe  for  couscous; 
she  explains  its  origins  (North  Africa)  and 
informs  us  that  it's  not  precisely  the  name  of 
a  dish,  but  rather  of  the  grain  itself.  Then 
she  provides  an  Algerian  recipe  for  couscous 
with  chicken  and  lamb  stew,  given  to  her  by 
a  woman  who  grew  up  in  Algeria  and,  she 
writes,  "is  one  of  the  best  and  most  hos- 
pitable cooks  I've  ever  known. " 

In  the  column,  "A  Weakness  for  Chocolate," 
she  educates  us  as  to  the  precious  commod- 
ity's history,  and  reveals  some  surprising  uses: 
in  mole  sauce,  which,  in  Mexico,  is  often 
served  with  turkey;  and  as  the  "secret  ingre- 
dient" in  her  mother's  chili.  Then  she  delivers 
some  spectacular  recipes:  sinful  chocolate 
cake,  chocolate  mousse,  hot  chocolate,  and 
the  mysterious-sounding  chocolate  chinchilla 
— all  of  which  I  can't  wait  to  try. 

By  the  time  I  finished  reading  the  book,  I 
felt  both  chastened  and  delightfully  informed. 
On  one  hand,  I  had  a  pervading  feeling  of 
guilt — how  could  I  have  been  so  lazy,  for 
such  an  extended  period  of  time?  But  on  the 
other,  I  had  a  sense  of  inspiration.  Tonight, 
for  sure,  I'm  going  to  make  the  eggplant  par- 
mesan  she  describes  on  page  125,  and  per- 
haps, for  dessert,  her  apple  pie. 

Sadly,  the  inscription  she  wrote  beneath 
her  eggplant  parmesan  recipe — "H.  Hudson 
Whiting  lives  in  Durham  and  frequendy  pub- 
lishes favorite  recipes  in  hopes  of  encountering 
these  dishes  away  from  home" — no  longer 
applies.  Though  the  world  lost  an  incredible 
resource  with  her  passing,  I'll  be  fondly 
thinking  of  Helen  as  I  discover  whether  the 
dishes  that  were  so  successful  in  her  kitchen 


can  pass  muster  in  my  own. 


-Emily  Colin 


Colin  '97  is  an  editor  at  Coastal  Carolina  Press, 
editor-in-chief  of  Carolina  Women's  Press,  and 
president  of  Carolina  Women's  Partnership.  Her 
most  recent  books  are  The  Secret  to  Their 
Success:  How  33  Women  Made  Their  Dreams 
Come  True,  and  The  Long  Way  Around:  How 
34  Women  Found  the  Lives  They  Love,  col- 
lections of  essays  by  and  interviews  with  women 
living  in  North  Carolina. 
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Beautiful  Work: 
A  Meditation 
on  Pain 

By  Sharon  Cameron. 
Duke  University  Press, 
2000.  121  pages.  $19.95. 


Let  me  be  up  front  about  this.  If  you  read 
Beautiful  Work  for  the  story,  as  Doctor 
Johnson  remarked  of  Clarissa,  you  might 
be  compelled  to  hang  yourself.  And 
while  it  contains  some  touching  accounts  of 
imagined  conversations  that  take  place  in  a 
hospice,  neither  should  you  read  it  because 
you're  looking  for  a  way  to  manage  your  or 
someone  else's  chronic  physical  pain. 

One  might  well  read  it  for  other  reasons: 
Its  ravishing  prose  simulates  the  stream  of 
incessant  commentary,  mystical  dream,  nig- 
gling argument,  and  visionary  rapture  that 
characterize  the  experience  of  formal  medi- 
tation. To  say  that  the  author  has  convinc- 
ingly captured  her  protagonist's  interior 
voices  is  no  faint  praise,  for  though  such 
voices  may  not  be  inherently  instructive, 
they  surely  can  be  beautiful,  decorous,  aes- 
thetically pleasing.  Fairly  humorless,  as  sen- 
sitive as  a  mimosa,  this  is  not,  thank  God, 
another  self-help  book. 

That  said,  what  is  it  about?  "I  speak  of  the 
pain  that  has  no  cause,"  announces  the  nar- 
rator early  on.  And  later:  "Inside  pain  is  the 
whole  world."  Beautiful  Work  is  far  too 
unsystematic  to  be  called  philosophical,  too 
reminiscent  of  memoir  to  pass  for  fiction,  yet 
too  full  of  stealthiness  to  read  like  nonfic- 
tion.  The  publisher  labels  it  "belles- 
lettres /Eastern  philosophy. " 

In  Eastern  philosophy,  pain  leads  straight 
to  suffering — the  ten  thousand  attachments 
and  aversions  that  keep  us  trapped  just  this 
side  of  nirvana  in  an  endless  cycle  of  death 
and  rebirth.  The  reality  of  suffering  is  such 
that  the  wheel  is  never  quite  centered  on 
the  axle:  "Anytime  there  is  contact  with  the 
ravishing  world,"  Cameron  writes,  "there 
will  be  an  impulse  toward  or  away  from  it. " 
Meditation  is  the  sword  that  separates  pain 
from  suffering. 

This  slim  volume  is  an  answer  in  search  of 
a  question.  Neither  dharma  talk,  theological 
treatise,  nor  incantation,  it  partakes  of  all 
three.  One  might  call  it  a  bildungsroman,  a 
novel  of  education  in  which  a  naive  but 
good-hearted  heroine  learns  about  the  pit- 


falls of  the  world  and  how  to  make  her  way 
safely  among  its  snares.  But  then,  I  already 
said  it  wasn't  fiction.  The  progress  of  the 
action,  such  as  it  is,  has  to  do  with  the  nar- 
rator's intellectual  and  spiritual  journey 
through  three  meditation  retreats,  in  the 
course  of  which — with  generous  allowances 
for  dreaming,  the  winnowing  of  submerged 
memories,  and  the  recall  and  amplification 
of  relevant  leitmotifs — she  comes  to  see  the 
distinctions  between  pain  and  suffering, 
awareness  of  thought  and  thought  itself, 
indifference  and  equanimity,  pity  and  com- 
passion. It  is  an  account  of  the  march  to- 
ward emptiness,  the  visceral  mastery  of  the 
notion  that  self  is  a  delusion,  and  the  ulti- 
mate reaching  of  escape  velocity  to  take  the 
narrator  out  of  history,  especially  her  own. 

Practitioners  of  meditation  in  the  Vipas- 
sana  tradition  will  love  this  book,  if  they 
haven't  already  achieved  enough  equanimi- 
ty not  to  love  anything.  But  one  need  not  be 
a  Buddhist,  or  even  a  student  of  Buddhism, 
to  savor  the  subtle  beauties  of  its  prose — 
the  sound  of  a  nun  chanting  in  the  Pali  lan- 
guage is  "beautiful,  like  snow  melting" — or 
the  frisson  occasioned  by  unforgiving  truths 
that  leap  off  the  page:  "You  have  all  your  life 
demeaned  your  life  by  making  a  story  of  it. " 

The  urgency  of  one's  stories,  those  con- 
trived histories  that  create  the  illusion  of 
continuity  and  meaning  in  life,  derives  finally 
from  excess  ego.  To  escape  the  self,  we  learn 
here,  one  must  get  beyond  both  despair  and 
hope,  since  the  illusion  of  a  separate  self  (al- 
ong with  the  fact  of  pain)  is  the  precursor  of 
suffering.  Anna  says,  "I  see  that  hope  to  per- 
fect the  self  hangs  around  my  neck  like  the 
corpse  of  a  dead  animal. "  A  hundred  pages 
later,  she  speaks  for  the  last  time  of  a  dying 
animal  in  the  wall  that,  throughout  her  re- 
treats, she  has  been  sure  is  there,  first  crying 
and  hysterical,  then  by  turns  calm;  an  ani- 
mal with  which,  in  her  dreams,  she  learns  to 
lie  down. 

Letting  go  of  perfection  means  letting  go 
of  the  self.  Letting  go  of  the  self  leads  to  the 
letting  go  of  suffering.  Her  accompanying 
epiphany — enlightenment,  rather — centers 
on  the  insight  that  "No  one  can  free  himself 
from  pain.  But  suffering  is  a  house  you  can 
unbuild. " 

This  is  a  difficult,  taxing  morsel,  full  of 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  clever- 
ness for  all  its  renunciation  of  the  ravishing 
world;  it  is  a  book  full  of  sadness,  masterful 
prose  rhythms,  and  soulful  resonance.  Al- 
though reading  it  can  be  frustrating,  it  is  it- 
self a  beautiful  work  that  effervesces  once 
you  put  it  down. 

— Paul  Baerman 

Baerman  M.B.A.  '90  is  special  assistant  to  the 
president  at  Duke  and  a  freelance  writer. 
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The  2000  presidential  election 
was  one  of  the  closest  in  history, 
and  the  loser  can  blame  his  de- 
feat on  third-party  candidates. 
In  Florida  alone,  at  least  five 
candidates  received  vastly  more 
than  enough  votes  to  have 
changed  that  outcome.  Ralph 
Nader,  of  the  Green  Party,  drew 
his  nearly  100,000  votes  dispro- 
portionately from  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  voted  for 
Al  Gore.  The  other  four,  in- 
cluding Harry  Browne  of  the 
Libertarian  Party,  who  followed 
Nader  in  fourth  place  with  just 
under  20,000  votes,  drew  sup- 
porters who  would  have  added 
to  George  W.  Bush's  total. 
Other  states,  including  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  had 
more  than  enough  votes  cast  for 
a  third,  and  often  a  fourth,  can- 
didate to  have  altered  outcomes. 
And  yet,  the  central  goals  of 
the  third-party  candidates  went 
unfulfilled.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  third  parties  were  gen- 
erally movements  seeking  to 
enact  policy  changes.  Typically, 
some  portion  of  their  platforms 
would  be  adopted  by  one  of  the 
major  parties,  and  their  sup- 
porters would  be  absorbed  into 
that  party's  base.  In  the  twenti- 
eth century,  "third  parties"  have 
mostly  been  vehicles  for  indi- 
vidual candidates  to  seek  office. 
The  original  promise  of  Ross 
Perot  and  the  Reform  Party  was 
to  combine  these  two  into  one 
serious  challenge  to  the  two 
major  parties.  The  divisive 
nomination  contest  eventually 


won  by  Patrick  Buchanan  com- 
bined with  his  effective  disap- 
pearance as  a  candidate  to  seal 
the  demise  of  those  aspirations 
this  year. 

The  Green  Party  promised 
more.  It  has  a  clear  base  in 
movement  politics  with  an 
agenda  (if  not  particular  policy 
planks)  that  is  viewed  positively 
by  many  in  the  electorate.  It 
has  models  of  at  least  modest 
but  sustained  success  in  other 
nations,  particularly  in  Europe. 
Nader  was  a  surprisingly  effec- 
tive spokesman  as  candidate. 
And,  while  it  failed  in  its  imme- 
diate goal  of  getting  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  and, 
with  that,  federal  campaign  fi- 
nancing, it  has  patience  to  build 
carefully  for  the  future. 

The  Green  Party  faces  the 
same  problem  as  Perot  in 
1996 — carry  capacity.  Can  the 
party's  freshness  and  novelty 
and  Nader's  appeal  in  2000  sus- 
tain it  into  2002  and  2004? 
Besides  its  credibility  problem, 
the  party  faces  the  so  far 
unsolvable  problem  of  contem- 
porary third  parties:  Can  it  gen- 
erate any  significant  number  of 
credible  candidates  for  offices 
other  than  president? 

The  party  needs  to  demon- 
strate that  it  represents  a  sus- 
tained threat  to  the  electoral 
well-being  of  politicians  in  one 
or  both  major  parties. 


What  websites  do  you  have  book- 
marked  in  your  computer? 
Sue  Wasiolek  76,  M.H.A.  78, 
LL.M.  '93,  assistant  vice  president 
for  student  affairs,  describes 


herself  as  "a  very  practical  user 
of  the  Web,"  listing  the  Duke 
online  course  catalogue  ACES 
(www.registrar.duke.edu/regis- 
trar/search.html),  and  weather 
from  WRAL-TV  (www.wral. 
com/weather/),  among  her  most 
visited  websites.  And,  of  course, 
www.goduke.com,  for  schedules, 
scores,  and  Duke  sports  news. 

English  professor  Joe  Ashby 
Porter  shows  the  dual  nature  of 
his  roles  as  Renaissance  scholar 
and  writer  of  fiction  (his  latest 
novel  is  Resident  Aliens).  "In  ad- 
dition to  the  invaluable  Perkins 
Library  sites  (www.lib.duke.edu), 
I  use  'Web  U.S.  Universities,  by 
state'  (utexas.edu/world/univ. 
state)  to  check  on  current  Eng- 
lish department  rosters,  and 
'Renaissance  Electronic  Texts' 
(library.utoronto.ca/www.utel/ 
ret/ret.html)  to  search  early 
dictionaries. " 

In  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment, professor  Andrea  Bertozzi 
uses  several  websites  for  aca- 
demics and  research,  including 
Duke's  applied  mathematics 
program  (www.math.duke.edu/ 
applied/),  the  Center  for  Non- 


linear and  Complex  Systems 
(www.phy.duke.edu/research/ 
cncs),  and  a  site  pertaining  to  her 
own  research  area  of  liquid  films 
(www.fastlane.nsf.gov/servlet/ 
showaward?award=0074049) . 
"Last  but  certainly  not  least," 
she  adds,  "my  dog  Tupper's  Web 
page,"  www.math.duke.edu/ 
—bertozzi/tupper/Tupper.html. 

Bruce  Seltzer,  rabbi  at  the 
Freeman  Center  for  Jewish  Life 
(fcjl.stuaff.duke.edu),  has  book- 
marks that  run  the  gamut,  from 


news  to  charity.  At  www2. 
haaretz.co.il/breaking-news/,  the 
English  edition  of  one  of  Israel's 
leading  newspapers  is,  he  says, 
"one  of  the  ways  I  have  been 
keeping  up  on  developments  in 
Israel. "  At  www.stopthehunger. 
com/hunger/,  "one  click  do- 
nates food,"  and  at  www.ziv.org, 
a  charity  "raises  and  distributes 
money  to  innovative  programs 
and  groups,  and  educates  about 
doing  good  deeds  and  fixing  the 
world  with  whatever  talents  we 
have  as  individuals.  It's  the  best 
site  for  learning  about  giving, 
kindness,  and  Judaism. " 


Heard  Around  Campus 


"He's  our  best  three-point 
shooter,  he's  an  outstanding  foul 
shooter,  he  can  post,  he  can  fill 
a  lane,  he  has  really  improved 
on  driving  the  basketball.  His 
position  defensively  is  magnifi- 
cent, almost  on  every  play. " 


"I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
Harvard,  but  it's  not  the  job 
for  me. " 


"I  think  a  lot  of  people,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long  time, 
think  their  vote  counts.  It's  a 
great  time  to  be  a  political 
science  major. " 
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FORA 
REUNION 
YOULL  ALWAYS 
REMEMBER,  COME 
BACK  TO  THE  PLACE  YOU 
NEVER  FORCOT. 

SPRING  forward  into  the  new  century- 
return  "home"  to  celebrate 
DUKE  REUNIONS  2001? 

The  Classes  of  1951,  1956,  1961,  1966,  1971, 
1976,  1981,  1986,  1991,  1996,  and  the  Half 
Century  Club  will  celebrate  their  reunions 
April  20-22,  2001. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months  you'll  be  receiving 
lots  of  reunion  information  in  the  mail  AND  you'll 
also  be  able  to  get  the  latest  scoop  on  all  the  plans 
for  Reunions  2001  by  visiting  the  Duke  Reunions 
website  at: 

www.DukeAlumni.com/cc/reunions 
So  save  the  date,  and  plan  to  be  part  of  an 
unforgettable  weekend! 
(Questions?  E-mail  us  at 
reunions@duke.edu) 
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hile  I'd  lived  in  North 
Carolina  once  before, 
I  never  attended 
Duke  or  even  walked 
around  the  campus. 
My  only  previous  ex- 
posure, other  than 
watching  Duke  bas- 
ketball from  afar,  had  come  through  my  hus- 
band, Barry,  who  has  a  master's  in  computer 
science;  through  my  sister-in-law,  Caroline, 
who  graduated  in  1987;  and  through  an 
hour  spent  at  the  Human  Resources  office  at 
705  Broad  Street  taking  a  typing  test  in 
1991,  when  I  was  fresh  out  of  college  and 
anticipating  a  year  off  to  work  before  going 
to  graduate  school. 

But  just  five  days  after  I  started  working  at 
Duke — on  Monday,  August  16,  1999 — you 
would  have  thought  I'd  been  here  for  the 
whole  decade  since  that  long-ago  employment 
application.  Whenever  I  walked  down  Chapel 
Drive  from  Alumni  House  to  West  Campus, 
with  Duke  Chapel  looming  ever  larger  in 
front  of  me  and  Duke  Gardens  spreading  out 
to  my  right,  I  felt  an  enormous  sense  of  be- 
longing to  something.  With  family  in  North 
Carolina,  I  had  followed  both  UNC  and 
Duke  basketball  since  elementary  school,  but 
no  longer  was  it  unimaginable  to  chant  "Go 
to  hell,  Carolina."  My  work  clothes  were 
trending  toward  a  particular  shade  of  darker 
blue.  My  T-shirt  drawer  already  held  a  Duke 
T-shirt  to  be  worn  on  my  morning  walks 
around  East  Campus.  I  imagined  myself  wan- 
dering among  the  stone  quads  for  decades  to 
come,  browsing  through  Perkins,  attending 
lectures.  With  no  degree,  my  new  job  my 
only  tie,  Duke  was  already  my  school. 


During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  that  brand- 
new  feeling  of  loyalty  has  not  worn  off.  If 
anything,  I  am  more  possessive,  prouder  of 
Duke,  more  eager  to  be  a  bigger  part  of  its 
daily  life.  That  T-shirt  drawer  is  stuffed  now 
with  an  enormous  variety  of  Dukewear.  I  go 
to  Freewater  Films,  watch  for  speakers  on  cam- 
pus, own  season  tickets  to  the  women's  bas- 
ketball games.  I  eye  the  Gothic  lettering  on 
the  car-window  stickers  for  sale  at  University 
Stores,  making  myself  wait  until  I've  earned 
one  by  earning  a  master's  degree.  And  with 
or  without  that  year-of-graduation  behind 
my  name,  I've  found  just  how  not  alone  I  am 
in  feeling  true  Duke  blue:  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple, students  and  alumni,  faculty  and  staff, 
parents  and  siblings  and  supporters  who  never 
attended  one  class — all  feel  a  sense  of  com- 
mitment and  loyalty  to  the  institution  that 
can  be  interesting  to  assess. 

Psychology  professor  Phil  Costanzo  ex- 
plains it  easily,  talking  his  way  through 
schools  of  research  into  why  people 
form  attachments  and  commitments 
to  social  institutions.  "Large  commitments 
are  actually  gotten  to  by  littler  commitments 
leading  up  to  it,"  he  says.  "And  so  a  lot  of 
commitment  is  almost  banal.  It's  that  we  do 
little  things  in  relationship  to  some  institu- 
tion that  commit  us  to  that  institution  and 
allow  us  to  do  bigger  things  on  behalf  of  the 
institution." 

For  alumni,  then,  the  process  begins  with 
the  acceptance  letter  when  they  are  still  high- 
school  seniors  choosing  their  college,  picks 
up  the  pace  when  they  arrive  on  campus  for 
the  first  time,  and  builds  through  four  years 
of  engagement  with  and  accomplishments  at 


the  school.  Each  individual's  experience  va- 
ries, of  course,  and  so  does  the  loyalty  that 
the  experience  engenders,  but  during  the  un- 
dergraduate years,  ties  are  forged  that  link 
that  individual  to  other  individuals  and  to 
the  school  itself.  The  most  obvious  ties  are 
the  social  ties  of  roommates,  classmates,  and 
friends — but  the  bonds  produced  in  the 
classroom  can  be  just  as  important  in  creat- 
ing a  sense  of  loyalty. 

"All  the  effort  that  goes  into  the  learning  of 
things  obviously  would  produce  commitment 
and  loyalty  to  the  institution,"  says  Costanzo. 
"Commitment  is  substantive — it's  not  just 
rah-rah."  This  is  particularly  true  at  a  school 
like  Duke,  where  students  can  learn  from 
top  professors  in  any  field.  "Duke  is  right  to 
promote  undergraduate  teaching  among  its 
most  distinguished  scholars,  as  evidenced  in 
their  commitment  to  the  classroom,"  he  says. 
When  "regular"  students  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  a  seminar  with  one  of  the  finest 
scholars  in  a  field,  their  educational  experi- 
ence is  that  much  richer — which  can  lead 
not  only  to  fond  memories  of  the  alma  mater 
but  to  better  opportunities  for  education  and 
career. 

"The  center  of  our  pride  should  be  in  our 
learning — gathering  knowledge  and  the 
transmission  of  that  knowledge,"  Costanzo 
says.  "That's  genuine  commitment,  in  the 
sense  that  individuals  work  on  behalf  of  a 
course  and  identify  with  an  instructor.  The 
more  involvement  evidenced  by  the  profes- 
sor in  their  field,  the  more  likely  it  generates 
involvement  in  the  student,  which  in  fact 
generates  involvement  with  the  institution. 
I've  observed  in  my  own  classes  that  students 
do  discover  new  horizons.  And  a  lot  of  it  is 
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linked  to,  'Gee,  I  didn't  think  I'd  like  re- 
search, but  this  exposure  to  research  makes 
me  not  only  like  it  but  want  to  pursue  it.' 
And  that  also  engenders  commitment." 

For  nonalumni,  the  process  is  necessarily 
somewhat  different.  We  don't  have  those  four 
crucible  years  in  residence,  finding  whole  new 
intellectual  and  social  worlds,  benefiting  from 
the  mentorship  of  fine  professors,  and  forg- 
ing our  adult  identities.  We  don't  have  the  ex- 
perience of  graduate  school  alumni,  spending 
intense  years  of  research  and  writing  and 
working  to  establish  ourselves  on  an  acade- 
mic career  path.  Instead,  we  come  to  Duke 
from  different  directions — as  employees,  as 
Gardens-lovers,  as  Chapel-goers,  as  patients  at 
Duke  Medical  Center.  As  we  do  so,  we  illus- 
trate one  of  Costanzo's  points  about  commit- 
ment— one  that  belies  my  initial  impression 
that  I  was  participating  in  things  at  Duke 
just  because  I  was  so  happy  to  be  there. 

"Most  of  us  think  that  our  attitudes  affect 
our  behavior,  so  we  think  that  if  we  like  spin- 
ach, we'll  eat  spinach,  or  if  we  like  movies, 
we'll  go  to  movies,"  says  Costanzo.  "But  large- 
ly, a  lot  of  what  social  psychologists  find  is 
exactly  the  opposite — that  we  like  things  be- 
cause we  do  them,  rather  than  the  reverse." 

So  while  I  was  thinking  that  I  was  show- 
ing the  Gardens  off  to  visiting  relatives  be- 
cause I  liked  Duke  and  was  proud  of  what  it 
had  to  offer,  there  was  more  to  it  than  that. 
The  Japanese  arboretum  was  part  of  what 


made  me  like  Duke  as  I  started  work  in  Au- 
gust of  last  year,  as  were  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Will  Wilson  portrait  of  author  Reynolds 
Price  '55  in  September  and  the  performance 
by  the  Capitol  Steps  in  Page  Auditorium  in 
October.  I  wasn't  going  to  these  things  solely 
because  I  liked  Duke  and  was  trying  to  be- 
come part  of  its  community.  Instead,  because 
I  was  participating  in  that  community,  I  was 
forming  a  stronger  bond  with  it. 

It  seems  a  subtle,  even  semantic,  point,  but 
it's  one  illustrated  by  two  of  the  largest  groups 
of  nonalumni  at  the  university.  The  Iron 
Dukes,  an  athletics  booster  association,  is  one 
of  the  biggest  single  groups  of  Duke  support- 
ers, generating  $12.2  million  in  Annual  Fund 
gifts  in  the  past  two  years.  The  Duke  Annual 
Fund  Parents'  Program  is  the  most  successful 
of  its  kind  in  higher  education,  last  year 
bringing  in  almost  $3  million  from  nearly  four 
thousand  parents  of  current  and  former 
Duke  students.  Yes,  in  both  cases,  it's  a  matter 
of  people  liking  Duke  and  wishing  to  interact 
with  it.  But  that  very  interaction,  Costanzo 
says,  then  cements  the  positive  relationship 
with  the  institution.  "It's  not  just  verbal  com- 
mitment," he  says.  "It's  really  behavioral  com- 
mitment that  becomes  important." 

In  the  case  of  Iron  Dukes,  behavioral  com- 
mitment is  seen  in  an  athletics  scholarship 
program  that  helps  increase  support  for  stu- 
dent athletes  in  all  kinds  of  sports  at  Duke — 
not  just  the  big-ticket  programs,  but  soccer 


and  golf  and  tennis  and  myriad  others.  And 
it  is  here  that  nonalumni  might  make  their 
biggest  cumulative  impact.  Some  thirty  per- 
cent of  Iron  Dukes  didn't  attend  the  univer- 
sity, yet  their  loyalty  can  be  seen  in  the  parking 
lots  outside  of  Wallace  Wade  and  Koskinen 
stadiums  in  the  fall  and  Cameron  Indoor 
Stadium  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  as  car 
after  car  sports  the  big  Iron  Dukes  "D"  on  a 
window  decal  or  front  license  plate.  There's 
generally  no  way  to  tell  which  ones  belong  to 
alumni  and,  as  Iron  Dukes  executive  director 
Jack  Winters  says,  it  doesn't  matter. 

"[Being]  a  Duke  fan — that's  the  only  stipu- 
lation," says  Winters.  "You  don't  have  to  be  a 
former  athlete,  you  don't  have  to  be  an  alum. 
We  love  former  athletes  and  alums  to  be  Iron 
Dukes  members,  but  we're  not  going  to  tell 
somebody  who's  walking  in  off  the  street  that 
they  can't  be  an  Iron  Duke,  because  they're 
cheering  as  hard  as  anybody  else." 

Once  they  start  cheering  in  the  Iron  Dukes 
section,  Winters  says,  they  often  go  on  to 
root  for  other  areas  of  the  institution.  "We 
have  seen  some  crossover  from  some  folks, 
for  whom  this  [Iron  Dukes]  was  their  entree 
to  Duke  University,"  he  says.  "Maybe  all  of  a 
sudden  they  had  a  medical  problem  and 
came  here  to  the  medical  center  and,  lo  and 
behold,  they  made  a  nice  gift  there.  Or  they 
came  to  see  the  Chapel  and  fell  in  love  with 
it  and  made  a  gift  there." 

Duke  parents  are  demonstrating  their  com- 
mitment with  every  dollar  they've  put  toward 
their  children's  educations.  But  their  loyalty 
shows  elsewhere — in  the  record-breaking 
Parents'  Program  for  the  Annual  Fund,  for 
instance,  where  the  200  members  of  the 
Duke  Parents  Committee  have  helped  raise 
millions.  It  shows  in  the  Freeman  Center  for 
Jewish  Life,  where  a  stalled  project  was  reju- 
venated with  help  from  Brian  and  Harriet 
Freeman,  parents  of  Duke  children  Danyelle 
'95,  Amanda  '97,  and  Heath  '02,  and  from 
three  other  families  with  Duke  parents.  It 
shows  at  the  Divinity  School,  where  a  schol- 
arship was  established  by  Blue  Devil  jersey- 
retiree  Grant  Hill  '94  and  his  mother,  Janet, 
to  honor  his  father,  Calvin. 

Each  parent  gives  different  reasons  for  be- 
ing involved  beyond  tuition  payments.  On 
the  Duke  Parents'  Program  website,  for  in- 
stance, you  read  testimonials  from  parents 
about  "connecting  to  the  university,"  "sup- 
porting our  children,"  "great  fun  to  work  with 
the  parents  of  our  daughter's  peers."  There's 
even  a  top-ten  list  that  includes  reasons  like 
"4-  We  lead  by  example;  3.  Duke  is  a  really 
wonderful  experience  for  the  students;  2. 
We  get  really  neat  Duke  logo  pencils;  and  1. 
We  like  our  children." 

For  Brian  Freeman,  motivation  to  help  sal- 
vage the  Jewish  student  center  came  from  the 
opportunity  to  "add  to  the  fabric  of  Duke." 
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He  envisioned  an  inclusive 
atmosphere,  one  that  would 
create  a  spiritual  haven,  a 
cultural  center,  and  social 
space,  providing  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  members  of 
the  Duke  community  with 
a  place  to  come  together. 
It  was  a  fortuitous  synthe- 
sis of  need,  timing,  and  the 
ability  to  reach  out  to  his 
children's  alma  mater.  "I 
have  learned  over  life,"  he 
says,  "that  one  takes  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities 
like  this  when  they  arise." 
Costanzo  says  the  com- 
mitment displayed  by 
groups  like  Iron  Dukes  or 
Duke  parents  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
their  attachment  to  the  institution  they  sup- 
port. It  becomes  a  cycle  in  which  one  behav- 
ior motivates  another,  which  then  brings  you 
back  to  the  first  behavior.  "We're  prone  to 
own  our  own  behavior,"  he  says.  "And  if  I'm 
internally  motivated  to  give  to  Duke,  I'm 
not  just  giving  to  them  so  I'll  get  a  basketball 
seat.  I  may  originally  do  it  to  get  a  seat,  but 
once  I  make  that  investment,  I'm  not  going 
to  say,  'Well,  I'm  in  favor  of  Duke  because  of 
this  large  amount  of  money  [I  gave] .'  You're 
going  to  say,  'I'm  getting  a  seat  because  I'm  so 
attached  to  this  institution.'  And  then,  if 


"It's  not  just  verbal 
commitment.  It's 
really  behavioral 
commitment  that 
becomes  important 


K-ville  connection: 
waitmg  for  tickets,  in  line 
and  online 

you're  attached  to  that  in- 
stitution, a  lot  of  other 
things  follow." 

One  of  Duke's  most  fa- 
mous loyalists  is  J.B.  Fu- 
qua,  whose  endowment  of 
the  business  school  and 
subsequent  gifts  in  the  two 
decades  since  are  a  mark  of 
his  own  attachment  to  an 
institution  he  never  at- 
tended. Fuqua  grew  up  on 
a  tobacco  farm  in  rural 
Virginia  and  never  went 
to  college.  But  he  decided 
to  teach  himself  about 
business,  and  it  was  Duke's  library  that  al- 
lowed him  to  borrow  the  books  he  needed. 
"I  read  about  banking  and  about  finance, 
and  understood  a  chapter  here  and  there," 
he  has  said.  "It  served  me  very  well." 

Fuqua  has  been  known  to  joke  about  the 
"overdue  fines"  on  those  books  catching  up 
with  him  fifty  years  later,  but  his  gratitude  to 
the  school  that  helped  him  get  his  start  was 
sincere.  Not  only  did  he  endow  the  business 
school,  but  then  he  inspired  a  friend,  R.  David 
Thomas  ("Dave"  of  Wendy's  fast-food  fame), 
to  bestow  a  naming  gift  that  created  the 
school's  executive  conference  center.  Fuqua 


then  went  on  to  fund  the  school  in  other 
ways,  including  the  creation  of  a  U.S. -Soviet 
business  education  program,  new  professor- 
ships, and  international  programs. 

But  loyalty  is  about  much  more  than 
financial  contributions.  As  president 
of  Duke,  Terry  Sanford  liked  to  differ- 
entiate between  "fund  raising"  and 
"friend  raising."  And  the  Duke  experience 
has  raised  countless  friends,  whose  commit- 
ment to  the  school  shows  in  all  kinds  of 
ways:  current  students  visiting  their  old  high 
schools  on  recruiting  visits  during  vacations; 
students  and  graduates  of  the  MALS  (mas- 
ter of  arts  in  liberal  studies)  program  vying  to 
help  lead  information  sessions  for  recruiting 
new  students;  full  attendance  at  Hoof 'n'  Horn 
productions;  big  turnouts  at  such  events  as 
an  Alumni  Affairs -sponsored  reception  for  a 
blockbuster  Van  Gogh  exhibit  in  Philadel- 
phia; or  the  simple  act  of  coming  back  for  a 
reunion  with  classmates  every  five  years. 

It  shows  most  clearly  during  basketball  sea- 
son, of  course,  those  exciting  few  months  that 
span  the  turn  of  the  year  and  turn  some  of 
the  nation's  top  students  into  tent-dwelling 
Cameron  Crazies.  Indeed,  Cameron  Indoor 
Stadium  could  serve  as  Exhibit  One  for  psy- 
chology professor  Costanzo,  who  explains  that 
another  school  of  research  into  the  psychol- 
ogy of  commitment  deals  with  in-groups  and 
out-groups  and  "basking  in  reflected  glory." 
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I  hen  we  talk  about  the  loyalty  ; 
'  feel  to  Duke,  are  we  making  an 
assumption  that  they  feel  any  loyalty 
at  all?  Duke  is  a  young  school,  in 
relative  terms,  without  the  centuries  of  history 
that  lie  behind  a  Harvard  or  a  Princeton.  We 
certainly  don't  have  as  rabid  a  culture  of  com- 
mitment as,  say,  Notre  Dame  (but  who  does?). 
But  if  the  statistics  from  a  recent  alumni  survey 
are  any  indication,  Duke  alumni  do  feel  strong 
ties  to  their  alma  mater. 

David  Jamieson-Drake  Ph.D.  '88,  Duke's 
director  of  institutional  research,  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  provost's  office,  conducted  a 
survey  last  year  in  conjunction  with  twenty- 
four  of  the  top  thirty  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  country.  The  survey  was  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  classes  of  1979,  1989,  and  1994, 
and  approximately  4,500  alumni  responded, 
answering  questions  about  their  Duke  experi- 
ence and  about  their  lives  since  graduation. 

Out  of  the  twenty-five  participant  institutions, 
the  surveyors  then  chose  three  schools  for  a 
comparison  with  Duke's  numbers.  "We  selected 
M.I.T.,  Columbia,  and  Yale,"  Jamieson-Drake 
says,  "because  they  had  high  response  rates  and 
because  they're  the  institutions  most  like  Duke." 
The  numbers  from  those  three  schools  were 
pooled  together  in  a  group;  individual  compar- 
isons with  each  school  were  not  made. 

"About  90  percent  of  both  the  Duke  and 
comparison  respondents  were  generally  or  very 
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"We  have  this  bias  about  in-groups  and 
out-groups,"  Costanzo  says,  "and  I'll  give  you 
an  example.  If  I  asked  a  Duke  student  to 
describe  UNC  students,  and  then  I  asked 
the  Duke  student  to  describe  Duke  students, 
forget  about  how  positive  and  negative  it 
would  be.  They  would  use  many  fewer  ad- 
jectives to  describe  UNC  students  than  Duke 
students;  that  is,  you  view  your  own  group  as 
variable,  and  you  view  out-groups  as  pos- 
sessing few  attributes.  So  why  does  this  gen- 
erate loyalty?  It  generates  loyalty  because  it's 
easier  to  keep  out-groups  in  their  place  and 
be  connected  to  your  own  group." 

There  will  also  be  some  negativity,  he  says, 
as  another  part  of  creating  cohesion  within 
one's  own  group  is  through  conflict  with  an 
out-group.  "If  you  went  into  Cameron  In- 


satisfied  with  their  undergraduate  education," 
the  survey  notes.  "No  significant  difference 
was  evident  between  Duke  and  comparison 
respondents." 

In  another  question,  respondents  were  asked 
whether  they  would  be  likely  to  recommend 
their  alma  mater  to  high-school  seniors  and 
whether  they  would  like  to  have  their  child 
attend  their  alma  mater.  For  the  first  question, 
responses  for  all  groups,  Duke  and  comparison 
schools  alike,  hovered  around  87  percent.  As  for 
whether  they  would  like  to  have  their  child  go  to 
their  school,  the  study  reports  that  "on  average, 
more  than  97  percent  of  Duke  respondents  and 
about  96.5  percent  of  comparison  respondents 
reported  that  they  would  definitely  or  possibly 
like  to  have  their  children  attend  their  own  insti- 
tution." 

These  statistics  and  many  others  will  be  used 
by  various  departments  throughout  the  university, 
says  Jamieson-Drake.  "The  survey  was  fantastic 
— it  covered  all  the  major  services  of  the  univer- 
sity. We  got  feedback  from  all  three  classes,  and 
what  they  said  about  those  services  has  already 
gone  to  those  directors.  The  deans  have  got  them, 
the  directors  of  the  services  have  got  them  — that 
feedback  is  being  heard  and  paid  attention  to." 

This  will  be  particularly  important  as  the  uni- 
versity finishes  its  academic  planning  process 
and  moves  into  the  implementation  phase.  "The 
results  matter  to  us,"  Jamieson-Drake  says.  "What 
they  did  is  good  for  Duke.  What  they  say,  the 
fact  that  they  took  the  effort  to  complete  that 
survey — it's  a  gift." 

To  view  the  complete  results  of  the  Duke  Alumni 
Surrey  2000  online,  including  such  categories  as 
Dukes's  academic  standing,  overall  reputation, 
and  value  of  a  Duke  degree,  visit  the  survey  website. 
The  base  Web  address  for  all  survey  results  is 
http://irplan.prcwost.duJce.edu/Surveys/AJumni. 
For  results  from  the  Class  of  1979,  add 
/Classj)fJ979.pdf;  for  the  Class  of  1989,  add 
/Class_of_1989.pdf;  for  the  Class  of  1994,  add 
/Class_of_l  994-pdf.  Survey  results  mill  shou> 
only  the  Duke  results,  without  the  comparison 
schools'  pooled  figures.  Questions  or  comments 
about  the  survey  may  be  addressed  to 
david.jamieson.drake@duke.edu. 


door  Stadium  and  asked  for  somebody  to  de- 
scribe the  UNC  student,"  he  says,  "there 
would  be  some  exaggeration  of  their  nega- 
tive attributes,  which  increases  devotion  to 
one's  in-group.  The  best  way  to  increase  loy- 
alty is  to  create  an  enemy,  a  common  enemy 
among  people  within  the  group. 

"So  having  a  rival,  like  UNC,  or  having 
any  number  of  academic  rivals  like  Prince- 
ton or  Harvard — being  a  member  of  one 
group  and  trying  to  exist  in  the  same  elite 
class,  in  a  competitive  sense,  increases  the 
in-group  identification." 

This  covers  "Go  to  hell,  Carolina,"  not  to 
mention  the  creative  game -specific  chants 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  any  Cameron  ex- 
perience. But  for  people  who  are  not  Duke 
alumni,  Costanzo  says  there  is  another  ele- 


ment at  work — a  general  sense  of  identity. 
"There's  this  phenomenon  of  becoming  a 
member  of  something,"  he  says.  "  'Duke  fans' 
— what's  that?  That's  not  a  real  group;  it's 
what  Kurt  Vonnegut  would  call  a  'granfal- 
loon.'  The  granfalloon  was  just  a  group  of 
people  who  really  had  no  basis  for  having 
membership  in  the  same  group,  but  believe 
they  do.  For  instance,  you're  on  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope and  you're  on  an  airplane  and  you're 
from  Indiana,  and  you  meet  somebody  else 
from  Indiana,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  be- 
come a  Hoosier." 

"There's  some  sense  of  closeness  there,  an 
in-group  identification,"  he  adds.  "And  there's 
that  element  of  things  that  we  need  for  our 
own  identity,  to  belong  to  something.  Our 
identity  is  not  purely  personal — it's  social." 

Costanzo  credits  "positive  association"  as 
another  property  of  commitment  to  an  insti- 
tution. It's  a  term  that  is  used  mainly  for 
advertising,  but  holds  up  when  talking  about 
a  university.  "There's  no  particular  reason  to 
take  young,  thin  people  and  put  them  next 
to  Pepsi  bottles,"  Costanzo  says.  "But  that 
association  tends  to  operate  very  well.  And 
the  persona  of  an  institution  like  Duke,  for 
example,  has  a  way  of  having  fans  become  a 
part  of  it.  There  is  image -making." 

Participating  in  that  image -making  is  sim- 
ple: Walk  into  almost  any  clothing  store  in 
Durham  and  you  can  pick  up  something  in 
dark  blue  with  "Duke"  emblazoned  on  it.  At 
last  count,  the  University  Stores  sell  hun- 
dreds of  different  items  with  some  sort  of 
Duke  logo  on  them — shirts,  sweaters,  jack- 
ets, ties,  hats,  golf  balls,  beanbag  bears,  bibs, 
tankards,  pens,  soccer-ball  keychains,  coin 
purses,  wastebasket  basketball  hoops — the 
list  is  endless.  If  it  can  be  labeled,  worn,  or 
waved  in  the  air,  it  can  probably  be  found  in 
a  Duke  shop. 

It's  a  major  source  of  revenue,  with  the 
biggest  rushes  coming  during  freshman  ori- 
entation, Reunions  Weekend,  and  Parents' 
Weekend,  when  stores  manager  Tom  Craig 
says  sales  will  increase  "seven  times  over  a 
normal  day."  "Nothing  will  ever  outsell  six- 
inch-block  'DUKE'  white,  navy,  and  gray  T 
shirts,"  he  adds.  Altogether,  the  sales  of  Duke 
paraphernalia  generate  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  university  retail  stores'  total  revenues. 

The  situation  is  not  unique  to  Duke.  Go 
to  any  school  on  any  game  day  and  you'll 
behold  the  same  array  of  school- spirited 
everything.  Indeed,  the  phenomenon  is  so 
widespread  that  it  even  triggered  an  aca- 
demic study  at  Arizona  State  University,  as 
Phil  Costanzo  recounts.  "After  Arizona  State 
won  a  football  game,  you  walked  around  the 
campus  and  sent  your  graduate  students  out 
to  count  who  was  wearing  Arizona  State 
paraphernalia.  The  difference  between  the 
number  of  individuals  wearing  parapherna- 
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I  hen  the  Blue  Devils  win  an  ACC 
'  championship,  you  can  immediately 
spy  "ACC  Champs!"  T-shirts  on  the 
court,  or  on  players  during  postgame 
s.  Then  the  collectible  shirts  are  seen 
all  over  campus  the  next  morning.  The  same 
thing  happens  when  the  team  makes  the  Final 
Four,  and  again  for  the  national  championship, 
as  in  1990  and  1991. 

But  how?  Tom  Craig,  general  manager  for 
retail  stores  at  Duke,  explains  the  marketing 
miracle:  "Beginning  in  February,  we  start 
working  on  ACC  Championship  items,  Final 
Four  items,  and  National  Champions  items. 
For  an  ACC  tide,  we'll  have  6,000  shirts  (ten 
designs)  in  the  store  when  we  open  the  follow- 
ing morning.  For  a  Final  Four  appearance, 
we'll  have  8,000  T-shirts  (ten  designs)  in  the 
store  the  following  morning.  For  a  National 
Championship,  we'll  have  25,000  T-shirts  in 
the  morning,  these  scheduled  in  three-hour 


The  sheer  logistics  of  making  room  for 
6,000  T-shirts— much  less  25,000— can  be 
staggering.  Craig  says  the  considerations  are 
"too  many"  to  detail,  but  manages  to  list  a  few 
items  from  "several  pages"  of  the  plan.  They 
include: 

•  Resetting  the  sales  floor  for  both  the 
University  Store  and  the  Textbook  Store 

•  Organizing  the  sales  floor  to  maximize 
traffic  flow 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  registers  in  the 
stores,  with  a  register  technician  on  site  for 
the  first  week 

•  Hiring  additional  personnel  and  pre- 
training  them 

•  Employees  report  to  work  at  4  a.m.  fol- 
lowing a  national  championship  victory 

•  Most  important,  pre-selecting  merchan- 
dise that  will  be  offered,  coordinating  flight 
schedules  and  pick-ups  from  RDU  Inter- 
national Airport.  "A  lot  of  the  merchandise  is 
either  flown  in  or  Fed  Ex"d  to  us,"  Craig  says. 
"We  do  utilize  local  vendors  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  ensure  we  have  as  much  merchandise 
on  hand  as  possible  for  the  first  few  hours." 


Loyalty  does  go 
far  beyond  a 
check  or  a  season 
record.  It  also  goes 
beyond  the  purely 
intellectual  realm 
of  the  seminar  table 
or  the  purely  social 
and  competitive 
world  of  sports. 
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lia  after  a  win  and  after  a 
loss  was  marked.  People 
aren't  aware  of  it — if  you 
ask  them,  they're  just 
wearing  their  shirt,  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be." 

Costanzo  holds  this  up 
as  "basking  in  reflected 
glory — as  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  we  in  fact  adopt 
the  sort  of  positive  attri- 
butes of  those  things  we 
belong  to,  and  we  identify 
ourselves  as  part  of  them. 
I've  also  had  the  experi- 
ence of  my  colleagues  at 
other  institutions — they 
could  be  at  Yale,  they 
could  be  at  Wisconsin,  they 
could  be  wherever — each 
time  Duke  has  been  ad- 
vancing through  the  stages 
of  the  NCAAs  and  they 
became  visible  to  a  lot  of 
people.  I  would  get  calls, 
maybe  e-mails,  from  indi- 
viduals who  would  say, 
'Gee,  my  son  really  wants 
a  Duke  T-shirt,  or  a  Duke 
jersey.  Can  you  get  me 
one?'  And  these  individ- 
uals have  nothing  to  do 
with  Duke." 

"Basking  in  reflected 
glory"  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  that  loyalists  become 
fair-weather  fans.  "People 
will  retain  their  commit- 
ment if  their  team  shows 
great  effort,"  says  Costanzo. 
Or,  if  a  team  overcomes 
great  adversity,  "Once  you 
overcome  it  and  stick  with 
it,  then  you're  even  more 
committed.  Then  you're 
really  sucked  in." 

And  if  a  team,  or  a  school,  does  well  after 
going  through  some  period  of  difficulty,  the 
reward  is  felt  even  more  deeply  by  the  loyal 
core.  "What  would  happen  if  the  Cubs  won 
the  pennant?"  asks  Costanzo.  "I  grew  up  in 
an  environment  in  which  the  Yankees  won 
every  year  and  the  Dodgers  won  once.  The 
Dodger  fans  were  tenaciously  loyal.  Our 
Bums.  They  won  once,  and  that  probably 
was  the  most  reinforcing  experience  that  the 
Brooklyn  Dodger  fans  had  had  since  they 
were  born." 

That  attitude  is  evident  when  Jack  Win- 
ters talks  about  the  Iron  Dukes  program  and 
its  scope  beyond  basketball.  "The  membership 
in  general — it's  amazing  to  me  how  know- 
ledgeable they  are  of  the  sport,  whichever  it 
is,  and  how  supportive  they  are  through 
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thick  and  thin,"  he  says. 

Some  schools  fire  a 
coach  even  after  a  series  of 
stellar  seasons,  as  hap- 
pened to  Crimson  Tide 
football  coach  Bill  Curry  at 
the  University  of  Alabama 
in  the  early  1990s.  Some 
make  the  difficult  decision 
to  abolish  a  sport  altogether 
because  of  scholarship  costs, 
as  at  Swarthmore  College, 
where  the  football  program 
was  discontinued  in  early 
December.  At  Duke,  Win- 
ters says,  the  school's  fans 
(and  Iron  Dukes  in  partic- 
ular) are  looking  beyond  a 
win-loss  record.  "People  are 
supporting  and  giving  to 
this  program  because  they 
believe  in  what's  going  on 
here  at  Duke  University 
and  the  athletics  depart- 
ment," he  says.  "They  be- 
lieve that  Duke  is  doing 
things  the  right  way,  that 
we're  setting  an  example 
for  how  it  can  and  should 
be  done." 

What's  being  done  is 
the  continuation  of  the 
school's  long  tradition  of 
the  student  athlete,  despite 
a  few  early  departures  for 
the  professional  leagues. 
That  tradition  is  borne  out 
in  statistics  like  those 
quoted  in  an  NCAA  re- 
port in  November  showing 
that  Duke  ranked  second 
only  to  Northwestern  in  the 
percentage  of  scholarship 
athletes  who  earned  their 
degrees  within  six  years.  Of 
the  184  male  athletes  who 
enrolled  at  Duke  from  1990-91  to  1993-94, 
the  report  says,  90  percent  graduated  within 
six  years,  a  figure  that  went  up  to  93  percent 
for  female  athletes,  and  Duke's  football  play- 
ers posted  the  highest  graduation  rates  of  all 
Division  I  schools. 

"They're  proud  of  that,"  Winters  says,  "and 
they  want  to  see  that  type  of  excellence  con- 
tinue. At  the  end  of  the  season,  winning  is  a 
bonus  for  what  we're  doing.  Winning  hap- 
pens when  the  kids  are  getting  their  de- 
grees— that's  the  best  win  possible.  That's 
the  national  championship." 

As  for  the  concept  of  "basking  in  reflected 

glory,"  Winters  says  that  while  some  people 

initially  are  attracted  to  Iron  Dukes  because 

of  something  like  a  Final  Four  appearance, 

Continued  on  page  60 
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y  two  great  loves  are  physics 
and  desert  country,"  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer  once  told  a 
friend.  "It's  a  pity  they  can't  be 
combined." 
Yet  those  loves  would  be  combined  at  Los 
Alamos,  where  the  work  of  Project  Y  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineering  District — the  Man- 
hattan Project — showed  definitively  that 
knowledge  is  power.  Oppenheimer,  a  theo- 
retical physicist,  was  the  laboratory's  first  di- 
rector. General  Leslie  R.  Groves,  who  had  just 
finished  building  the  Pentagon,  commanded 
the  project  for  the  military.  The  two  were 
drawn  to  the  remote  site  in  northern  New 
Mexico  occupied  by  the  Los  Alamos  Ranch 
School,  an  institution  organized,  historian 
Richard  Rhodes  writes  in  The  Making  of  the 
Atomic  Bomb,  "to  invigorate  pale  scions." 

With  the  Ranch  School  evicted,  Groves  set 
about  to  invigorate  pale  scientists.  As  he  de- 
scribed his  charge,  "We  were  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  importing  a  group  of  highly  tal- 
ented specialists,  some  of  whom  would  be 
prima  donnas,  and  of  keeping  them  satisfied 
with  their  working  and  living  conditions." 
That  responsibility  was  a  tall  order  at  the 
time  of  the  Manhattan  Project — and  so  it  re- 
mains today. 

The  Los  Alamos  Nuclear  Laboratory,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  LANL,  covers  more  than 
forty-three  square  miles  of  mesas  and  canyons, 
of  pine  and  juniper  forests  in  the  Jemez  Moun- 
tains. It  is  spread  out  among  fifty  "technical 
areas,"  many  of  them  shielded  by  barbed  wire, 
chain-link  fences,  guards,  and  surveillance 
cameras.  Its  annual  budget  is  $1.2  billion.  It 
employs  6,800  University  of  California  em- 
ployees (the  university  operates  the  lab  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy)  along  with 
"contractor  personnel"  numbering  2,800. 
About  one-third  of  the  technical  staff  mem- 
bers are  physicists.  One-fourth  are  engineers, 
one-sixth  are  chemists  and  materials  scien- 
tists, and  the  rest  work  in  mathematics  and 
computer  science,  biological  science,  geo- 
science,  and  other  disciplines. 

Running  it  all  from  an  office  in  "TA-3," 
the  Main  Technical  Area,  is  the  latest  suc- 
cessor to  the  legacy  of  Groves  and  Oppen- 
heimer, John  Browne  Ph.D.  '69,  whose  ten- 
ure has  so  far  spanned  the  past  three  years. 
Outgoing  U.S.  Secretary  of  Energy  Bill  Rich- 
ardson says  Browne  "has  withstood  the  test 
of  brimstone  and  fire,  quite  literally.  He  has 
led  his  laboratory — really  more  of  a  city  than 
a  laboratory — through  charges  of  espionage, 
security  problems,  and  the  worst  fire  in  the 


history  of  Los  Alamos.  He  has  been  a  source 
of  strength  to  his  professional  colleagues  and 
his  community,  and  a  valued  adviser  to  the 
Department  of  Energy." 

Last  spring,  The  New  York  Times  offered  this 
headline  in  profiling  him:  "Can  This  Guy  Take 
the  Heat?"  And  it  answered  the  question:  "It 
Sure  Looks  That  Way." 

There's  not  much  heat  in  November's 
northern  New  Mexico  atmosphere.  A 
day  of  constant  rain  and  thickening 
fog  puts  Los  Alamos  at  a  strange  re- 
move: You  climb  and  climb  up  to  7,300  feet, 
heading  toward  no  visible  target,  but  with 
the  vague  sense  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  enveloping  mountains.  Then  you  come 
upon  civilization  in  the  high  desert. 

One  of  the  signs  of  civilization,  on  a  main 
street  near  a  supermarket  and  a  strip  mall,  is 
the  Bradbury  Science  Museum,  operated  by 
LANL.  The  museum  has  an  array  of  unusual 
artifacts:  mock-ups  of  "Little  Boy"  and  "Fat 
Man,"  the  atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki;  an  exhibit  asking  "Does 
Los  Alamos  glow  in  the  dark?"  which  en- 
courages visitors  to  capture  various  Geiger- 
counter  readings  of  a  camera  lens,  a  red 
Fiestaware  plate,  and  a  green,  over-the-door 
"Exit"  sign;  the  1939  Einstein  letter  that 
urged  President  Roosevelt  to  pursue  the  mil- 
itary implications  of  the  discovery  of  fission; 
a  video  that  celebrates  "The  Town  that  Never 
Was" — that  is,  Los  Alamos  in  wartime. 

The  most  striking  item  on  display  is  a  piece 
of  low  technology,  a  comment  book  that  in- 
vites "debate  about  the  role  and  future  of 
the  lab."  The  book  reveals  an  abiding  fact 
about  the  Bomb:  Just  as  it's  presumed  to  have 
the  power  to  be  the  destroyer  of  worlds,  it  has 
the  power  equally  to  define  worldviews. 

In  a  spirit  of  agonized  ambivalence,  one 
comment  reads,  "Even  hindsight  does  not 
leave  a  clear  or  correct  choice  for  the  leaders 
who  decided  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  was 
necessary.  We  can  not  condemn  that  which 
occurred.  We  can  only  strive  to  ensure  those 
fateful  circumstances  do  not  arise  again."  A 
woman  writes  affectionately  of  forty-four 
postwar  years  together  with  her  husband.  In 
wartime,  he  had  been  preparing  to  be 
shipped  off  to  the  Pacific  theater.  Today  she 
says,  "I  probably  have  my  children  and 
grandchildren  due  to  the  atomic  bomb  being 
dropped  on  Japan." 

The  anti-Bomb  partisans  make  their  own 
strong-minded  assault.  "I  have,  for  over  twenty 
years,  worked  in  the  Women's  Peace  Move- 
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is  "a  first-class  scientist  respected  by  other  first-class  scientists," 
says  former  presidential  adviser  George  Keyworth.  "But  in  dealing  with  a  couple 
of  real  crises,  he  has  been  absolutely  extraordinary." 


ment  in  the  U.K.  to  get  rid  of  all  nuclear 
weapons,"  goes  a  comment.  "The  U.S.A.  is 
such  a  beautiful  country.  Is  this  the  best  you 
can  do?"  In  the  same  spirit,  Ed  Grothus 
scrawls  this  message  across  a  page:  "One 
bomb  is  too  many."  Grothus,  a  local  celebri- 
ty of  sorts,  is  a  former  lab  employee  who  now 
fashions  himself  a  Socrates  inspiring  ques- 
tioning of  the  nuclear  culture. 

Then  there  are  the  mysterious  statements 
— perhaps  flippant,  perhaps  profound — like 
"Bombs  rule!"  Would  that  be  a  benevolent 
or  malevolent  rule?  And,  "Plutonium  is  for- 
ever." Indeed. 

Whether  or  not  bombs  rule,  Los  Alamos 
rules  as  the  government's  prime  nuclear- 
weapons  research  center.  If  it's  no  longer  "The 
Town  That  Never  Was,"  Los  Alamos  is  a  town 
like  few  others.  It's  a  company  town  that  grew 
up  in  World  War  II  and  now  boasts  a  huge 
proportion  of  Ph.D.s.  Even  as  it  projects  an 
aura  of  newness,  it's  surrounded  by  Pueblo 
Indians,  whose  presence  can  be  traced  back 
thousands  of  years,  and  by  a  sizable  Hispanic 
population  that  dates  back  at  least  four  cen- 
turies. One  of  the  lab's  critics,  Greg  Mello, 
who  heads  the  Los  Alamos  Study  Group,  says 
the  economic  performance  of  the  area  "raises 
questions  about  the  efficacy  of  nuclear  pork 
in  creating  a  sustainable  society."  While  New 
Mexico  ranks  as  having  the  most  federal 
spending  per-capita  of  any  state,  it  has  mis- 
erable indicators  in  areas  like  childhood  po- 
verty and  educational  achievement,  he  says. 
"Statehood  feels  like  an  experiment  here  that 
didn't  quite  catch.  Our  institutions  are  very 
weak,  and  so  we  are  in  a  very  real  sense  a  nu- 
clear colony." 

Even  as  John  Browne  cites  the  record  of 
National  Merit  Scholars  produced  by  Los 
Alamos  High  School,  he  acknowledges  the 
economic  disparities  that  surround  the  lab. 

DOCTORAL  FISSION 

he  roots  of  the  Triangle  Universities 
Nuclear  Laboratory,  the  Duke-based 
facility  that  trained  Los  Alamos  Nu- 
clear Lab  director  John  Browne  Ph.D. 
'69,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  controlled 
nuclear  chain  reaction,  which  took  place  at 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Stagg  Field. 

That  epic  1942  experiment,  which  ushered 
in  both  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  power 
plants,  was  led  by  Enrico  Fermi  with  plenty 
of  input  from  co-researchers  like  Henry  New- 
son,  the  man  who  later  brought  nuclear  phy- 


Santa  Fe  is  the  seat  of  state  government  and 
draws  tourists  with  its  vibrant  arts  scene; 
Taos  is  a  prime  skiing  area;  and  LANL  is  the 
Ph.D.  magnet.  Beyond  that,  "the  economy  is 
basically  a  rural  agrarian  economy,"  accord- 
ing to  Browne.  He  says  a  University  of  New 
Mexico  study  found  that  LANL  accounts  for 
40  percent  of  the  economy  of  northern  New 
Mexico.  About  half  of  the  LANL  workforce 
lives  outside  Los  Alamos,  he  says,  and  that 
demographic  fact  ties  the  lab  to  the  region 
around  it.  And  he  mentions  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  Foundation,  a  nonprof- 
it that  focuses  its  resources  on  education 
regionally.  Through  their  foundation,  lab 
workers  support  scholarships  for  students, 
volunteer  to  wire  schools  for  computer  con- 
nections, and  contribute  teaching  time. 

Browne  says  the  character  of  the  area  has 
infused  his  thinking.  "For  example,  the  In- 
dians have  a  lot  of  expressions  where  they 
look  beyond  their  own  generation  or  even 
their  children  to  generations  far  into  the  fu- 
ture." That  far- afield  view  creates  a  sense  of 
environmental  stewardship,  he  says.  And  he 
wants  the  lab  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  con- 
cerned not  just  with  controlling  hazardous 
products  of  its  work  but  also  with  "sitting 
down  face-to  face  with  people  and  listening 
to  them  talk  about  their  issues." 

One  close  observer  of  LANL  is  George 
Keyworth  Ph.D.  '68,  who  joined  Los  Alamos 
right  after  graduate  school.  He  says  Browne 
has  a  set  of  "rare  attributes"  that  serve  him 
well  in  "setting  direction  for  the  world's 
greatest  laboratory."  According  to  Keyworth, 
"John  knows  a  good  piece  of  experimental 


research  when  he  sees  it;  he  can  recognize  it 
instinctively.  And  he  has  very  good  judg- 
ment, very  good  taste  in  people.  He  didn't 
get  the  job  because  he's  a  bureaucrat.  He's  a 
first-class  scientist  respected  by  other  first- 
class  scientists.  But  in  dealing  with  a  couple 
of  real  crises,  he  has  been  absolutely  extraor- 
dinary." 

Keyworth  came  to  know  Browne  when 
they  were  working  toward  their  Ph.D.s.  While 
a  graduate  student  at  Duke,  Browne — who 
as  a  physics  major  at  Drexel  University  had 
ranked  first  in  his  class — was  a  standout. 
Keyworth  says,  "I  always  thought  he  was  a 
guy  with  a  steady  hand.  Graduate  students 
tend  to  be  creative  and  dedicated,  but  they're 
not  always  a  mature  and  responsible  lot. 
Among  his  peers,  John  was  the  most  mature 
and  the  most  responsible." 

Now  working  nearby  as  a  consultant,  Key- 
worth  became  head  of  the  physics  division  at 
Los  Alamos  in  1977.  In  1979,  he  persuaded 
Browne  to  join  Los  Alamos  as  head  of  a  nu- 
clear physics  research  group.  In  1981,  when 
be  became  science  adviser  to  President  Rea- 
gan, Keyworth  supported  Browne  to  be  his 
successor  as  physics  division  leader. 

Browne,  before  he  was  tapped  as  lab  direc- 
tor, headed  the  Los  Alamos  Neutron  Source 
Center  (LANSCE).  LANSCE  is  an  800-mil- 
lion-electron-volt  proton  accelerator  that 
produces  neutrons  for  research  in  materials 
science,  nuclear  physics,  and  biology.  It  draws 
hundreds  of  researchers,  faculty  and  students 
alike,  from  U.S.  universities. 

For  a  year  after  earning  his  Ph.D.,  Browne 
taught  physics  at  Duke.  He  said  he  might 
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have  persisted  in  university  teaching,  but  the 
profession  was  "just  bone-dry"  in  terms  of  op- 
portunities. He  taught  introductory  physics 
to  students,  many  of  them  pre-meds,  and  in- 
duced many  of  them  to  come  to  optional 
sessions  where  he'd  tackle  problem  sets.  "I 
always  felt  I  was  good  at  explaining  how  to 
solve  problems,"  he  says.  It's  a  knack  that 
has  served  him  well. 

Between  Duke  and  Los  Alamos,  Browne 
was  part  of  the  experimental  physics  division 
at  another  national  lab,  California's  Lawrence 
Livermore,  where  his  job  interview  was  with 
Edward  Teller.  Teller,  one  of  the  designers  of 
the  original  atomic  bomb  and  a  refugee  from 
Hitler's  Germany,  once  told  historian  Ri- 
chard Rhodes  that  deflecting  his  attention 
from  pure  physics  to  weapons  work  "was  not 
an  easy  matter.  And  for  quite  a  time  I  did 
not  make  up  my  mind."  He  wanted  to  know 
if  Browne  would  consider,  in  the  future, 
straddling  the  lines  between  pure  research 
and  weapons-related  problems. 

"Frankly,  I  started  to  give  him  a  circuitous 
answer,"  Browne  recalls.  "And  he  basically 
came  back  and  said,  'No,  this  is  a  really  sim- 
ple question:  Either  you  will  or  you  won't. 
If  you  don't  want  to,  that's  fine,  but  I  think 
you  ought  to  go  do  something  somewhere 
else.  If  you're  willing  to,  then  we  need  you, 
because  we  need  people  who  can  walk  in 
both  worlds.'  So  I  said,  'Yes,  I  can  do  it.'  And 
he  said,  'Well,  the  day  will  come  when  I'll 
ask  you  to  help.' 

"And  sure  enough,  about  two  years  after  I 
joined  Lawrence  Livermore,  he  called  me 
and  said,  'Come  to  my  office  immediately,  I 
have  a  problem.'  Well,  I  got  there,  and  there 
were  ten  other  young  people.  There  was  an 
interesting  defense  problem,  a  very,  very  im- 
portant one.  And  he  said  to  me,  'I  know  you 
know  something  about  this  problem.  Go  to 
the  blackboard  and  tell  us  all  what  you 
know.' " 

In  Browne's  view,  the  culture  of  the  lab 
is  still  shaped  by  a  core  principle  articulated 
by  Oppenheimer — that  peace  is  best  assured 
through   the   deterrent   power   of  nuclear 


sics  to  Duke.  Then  a  member  of  the  World 
War  II  Manhattan  Project,  which  developed 
the  atom  bomb,  Newson  went  on  to  the  top- 
secret  research  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  helped  supervise  the  first 
loading  of  the  graphite  reactor  there. 

Newsom  then  went  to  Hanford  Engineering 
Works  in  the  state  of  Washington.  During  a 
famous  graveyard  shift  in  September  1944, 
he  performed  some  critical  neutron  measure- 
ments that  explained  why  a  crucial  reactor 
had  stopped  working.  By  1945,  he  was  a  group 
leader  at  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
in  New  Mexico,  where  the  first  atomic  bomb 
was  put  together.  Later  he  became  chief  physi- 


cist at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Newson  left  government  service  in  1948 
to  spend  the  next  thirty  years  at  Duke.  He 
started  the  Nuclear  Structures  Laboratory  to 
begin  painstaking  measurements  designed  to 
resolve  many  lingering  questions  around  nu- 
clei, the  centers  of  atoms. 

To  study  objects  only  about  one  infinitesi- 
mal quadrillionth  of  a  meter  wide,  scientists 
must  lob  equally  small  or  smaller  projectiles 
at  them  and  see  what  happens.  To  do  that, 
Newson  brought  the  first  commercial  Van 
de  Graaff  accelerator  to  the  new  Duke  lab  in 
1951.  Named  for  their  inventor,  U.S.  physi- 
cist Robert  Jemison  Van  de  Graaff,  these  de- 


vices borrow  on  the  dramatic  principle  nature 
uses  to  generate  lightning.  A  rapidly  moving 
belt  builds  up  huge  electric  fields  within  a 
bulbous  terminal,  and  those  millions  of  volts 
of  stored  charge  can  then  accelerate  charged 
particles  away  at  high  speeds. 

Duke's  first  4-million-electron-volt  Van  de 
Graaff  was  of  the  same  type  installed  at  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  on  Long  Island. 
Newson  and  his  co- experimenters  at  Duke 
would  use  it  in  the  early  days  to  learn  more 
about  how  neutrons,  the  same  particles  whose 
chain  reactions  make  uranium  go  "critical," 
interact  in  nuclei  of  various  atomic  elements. 

It  was  a  heady  thing  for  a  small  university 
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weapons.  "The  mission  that  we  have  for  the 
country  is  to  enhance  global  security,"  he 
says.  "And  I  use  those  words  carefully,  global 
security.  First  of  all,  nuclear  weapons  were 
created  during  World  War  II  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular challenge.  During  the  Cold  War,  nu- 
clear deterrence  played  a  strong  role  in  all  of 
our  interactions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now  we're  past  the  Cold  War.  And  one  of 
the  questions  that  the  country  is  having  to 
work  through,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
having  to  work  through,  is  whether  there  is 
a  role  for  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  global 
conflict.  When  you  no  longer  have  this  bi- 
polar world,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  there  a  credible  role  for  nuclear  weapons? 
"I  think  if  you  did  a  poll,  almost  everyone 
here  would  favor  arms  reductions,  if  they're 
done  in  a  balanced  and  intelligent  way.  Re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure  they 
are  safe  and  reliable.  Because  the  reliability  is 
part  of  the  nuclear  deterrent.  If  your  enemy 
believes  your  weapons  aren't  reliable,  they're 
no  longer  a  deterrent." 

On  this  gray  day  in  New  Mexico, 
Browne  is  dressed  casually  in  a  white 
turtleneck  shirt.  He's  universally  de- 
scribed as  generous  and  affable — even 
by  a  contract  worker,  randomly  encountered, 
who  is  targeting  the  lab  for  a  lawsuit  but  who 
speaks  of  its  director  in  admiring  terms. 
Hardly  the  cloistered  administrator,  he  rev- 
els in  the  exuberant  outdoor  routine  charac- 
teristic of  northern  New  Mexico's  residents: 
His  repertoire  includes  skiing,  jogging,  moun- 
tain biking,  hiking,  and  playing  tennis. 

To  reach  Browne's  office,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  official  escort,  you  go  through 
a  security  check  at  a  guard's  station  that  dis- 
plays a  sign  reading  "Think  Security."  In  the 
light  of  the  notorious  Wen  Ho  Lee  case,  that 
sign  can  be  considered  a  show  of  either  insti- 
tutional alertness  or  institutional  irony. 

In  September,  Lee,  a  former  Los  Alamos 
scientist,  pleaded  guilty  to  a  single  felony 
count  of  mishandling  classified  data;  he  had 

physics  department  to  attempt,  but  Newson 
was  no  small  thinker.  "We  thought  in  1950 
that  nuclear  physics  was  an  important  disci- 
pline and  we  got  into  it  early,"  recalls  Ed- 
ward Bilpuch,  the  Henry  W  Newson  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  at  Duke.  Bipluch  came  to  the  lab 
in  1956  as  a  research  associate  and  stayed. 
"Most  of  our  competitors  were  places  like 
Brookhaven,  Oak  Ridge,  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  and  Argon  National 
Laboratory.  We  carved  a  niche  for  ourselves 
in  this  important  field." 

At  the  American  Physical  Society's  1954 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  an  entire  session 
was  devoted  to  papers  from  Duke.  Besides 


been  indicted  on  fifty-nine  counts.  He  was 
then  released,  after  having  spent  nine  months 
in  solitary  confinement.  Reportedly,  he  had 
copied  some  800  megabytes  of  nuclear  infor- 
mation, the  equivalent  of  more  than  400,000 
pages.  A  federal  judge  in  Albuquerque  said 
the  federal  government's  actions  in  the  mat- 
ter had  embarrassed  the  nation.  One  com- 
mentator called  it  a  case  that  had  gone  from 
the  pursuit  of  "the  spy  of  the  century"  to 
"the  incredible  shrinking  prosecution." 

The  Wen  Ho  Lee  case  grew  out  of  a  context 
of  security  scares.  A  congressional  report  re- 
leased in  the  spring  of  1999  declared  that 
China  "has  stolen  design  information  on  the 
United  States'  most  advanced  thermonucle- 
ar weapons,"  that  China's  developing  nu- 
clear arsenal  "will  exploit  elements  of  stolen 
U.S.  design  information,"  and  that  Chinese 
penetration  of  national  weapons  laborato- 
ries— Los  Alamos  prominently  included — 
"spans  at  least  the  past  several  decades  and 
almost  certainly  continues  today."  It  charged 
that  "counterintelligence  programs  at  the 
national  weapons  laboratories  today  fail  to 
meet  even  minimal  standards."  The  report 
came  from  a  committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives chaired  by  California  Republi- 
can Christopher  Cox.  Cox's  committee  had 
been  investigating  whether  contributions  to 
the  1996  Clinton  reelection  campaign  played 
a  role  in  helping  sensitive  satellite  technolo- 
gy find  its  way  to  China. 

In  June  1999,  a  second  report  was  issued, 
and  it  struck  a  similarly  critical  tone.  Or- 
iginating in  the  President's  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Advisory  Board,  which  is  chaired  by 
former  Senator  Warren  Rudman,  it  was  tided 
"Science  at  Its  Best,  Security  at  Its  Worst." 
The  report  found  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  weapons  laboratories  "a  deeply 
rooted  culture  of  low  regard  for  and,  at 
times,  hostility  to  security  issues."  Its  "bot- 
tom line"  conclusion  was  that  the  national 
laboratories  represent  "the  best  of  America's 
scientific  talent  and  achievement,"  but  that 
they  have  been  responsible  for  "the  worst 
security  record  on  secrecy"  known  to  panel 

the  longevity  of  its  staff,  another  immediate- 
ly-apparent trait  of  the  Nuclear  Structures 
lab  was  the  quality  of  its  graduate  students. 
The  very  first  doctorate  there  was  awarded 
to  John  Gibbons  Ph.D.  '54,  who  went  on  to 
become  President  Clinton's  science  adviser. 
George  Keyworth  Ph.D.  '68  served  the  same 
role  in  the  Reagan  administration. 

Between  1951  and  1958  the  Duke  lab's  staff 
built  their  own  neutron  detection  devices  to 
study  all  the  natural  elements — from  hydro- 
gen to  uranium.  The  goal  was  "to  try  to  un- 
derstand how  nature  put  these  nuclei  to- 
gether, why  nuclei  exist,  and  why  they  stay 
so  stable,"  says  Bilpuch. 


members.  "Organizational  disarray,  manage- 
rial neglect,  and  a  culture  of  arrogance — both 
at  DOE  headquarters  and  the  labs  them- 
selves— conspired  to  create  an  espionage 
scandal  waiting  to  happen." 

Journalistic  exuberance  fed  the  fears.  Ex- 
tensively citing  the  Energy  Department's  di- 
rector of  intelligence,  whose  views  evidently 
had  shaped  the  Cox  committee  findings,  The 
New  York  Times  ran  a  front-page  report.  Its 
provocative  headline  declared  that  "China 
Stole  Nuclear  Secrets  for  Bombs,  U.S.  Aides 
Say."  The  article  alleged  that  China  had  made 
"a  leap  in  the  development  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons: the  miniaturization  of  its  bombs... ac- 
celerated by  the  theft  of  American  nuclear 
secrets  from  Los  Alamos." 

Supposedly,  China  had  acquired  data  on  a 
highly  advanced  warhead  design  called  the 
W-88,  a  miniaturized  warhead  originally  de- 
veloped at  Los  Alamos.  But  in  a  lengthy, 
somewhat  self- critical  editorial  analysis  this 
fall,  The  Times  acknowledged  that  "classified 
information  on  the  critical  American  W-88 
warhead  existed  in  546  government  and  in- 
dustry offices  other  than  Los  Alamos."  The 
editors  went  on  to  admit  that  the  newspaper 
had  "too  quickly  accepted  the  government's 
theory  that  espionage  was  the  main  reason 
for  Chinese  nuclear  advances." 

Browne  says  the  harsh  verdicts  on  the  lab's 
security-mindedness  weren't  fair.  "Did  we  have 
issues  that  we  need  to  fix?  Sure,  that's  true. 
There  were  some  weaknesses.  But  does  it  mean 
the  entire  institution  is  corrupt  as  a  result  of 
one  event?  You  have  to  put  it  in  the  context 
of  fifty-plus  years  of  existence."  Much  of  the 
criticism,  he  points  out,  targets  the  Department 
of  Energy's  confusing  organizational  structure. 
The  issue  of  Chinese  missile  technology,  as 
he  puts  it  delicately,  "is  a  little  bit  challeng- 
ing for  me  to  talk  about  in  an  open  sense." 
He  does  speculate  that  China  would  like  to 
have  more  advanced  missile  technology,  and 
so  be  able  to  strengthen  its  deterrent.  But 
he's  circumspect  about  possible  penetration  of 
the  national  labs:  "I  think  it's  an  open  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  any  espionage  occurred." 

By  1964,  the  lab  was  ready  for  a  second, 
bigger  "tandem"  Van  de  Graaff,  essentially  two 
separate  accelerators  running  back  to  back. 
With  a  further  power  boost  from  a  cyclotron 
injector,  it  could  reach  energies  as  high  as  30 
million  electron  volts. 

The  then-U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEC),  which  was  superseded  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE)  in  1977,  agreed 
to  fund  the  bigger  machine  at  Duke  to  learn 
more  about  nuclei  of  "light  elements"  such 
as  Lithium  6  and  Lithium  7,  as  well  as  those 
for  atomic  elements  in  stainless  steel.  The 
reason  was  hopes  for  developing  a  controlled 
nuclear  fusion  program. 
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"The  real  issue  that  affects  morale  is  the  question,  Does  the  government 

trust  the  scientists  anymore  at  this  laboratoryp  And  vice-versa:  Do  our  scientists 

trust  the  government  to  treat  them  fairly? 


A  report  in  a  summer  1999  issue  of  The 
Nation  earned  its  own  provocative  headline: 
"The  Spy  Who  Wasn't."  According  to  the 
magazine,  there  is  "little  evidence  to  suggest 
the  Chinese  have  acquired  the  know-how 
necessary  to  construct  the  W-88,"  and  "there 
are  solid  reasons  to  believe  they  haven't.  The 
most  important  is  that  they  haven't  built 
one."  China's  aging  arsenal  of  some  two  do- 
zen single -warhead,  liquid-fueled  ICBMs, 
compared  with  an  8,000-warhead  U.S.  arse- 
nal, "closely  resembles  U.S.  warhead  technol- 
ogy from  the  Fifties,"  The  Nation  said. 

For  his  part,  Browne  says  that  China's 
moving  to  a  modern  nuclear  stockpile  akin  to 
that  of  the  United  States  "is  not  in  the  cards." 

Browne,  who  says  he  never  knew  Lee  per- 
sonally, says,  "I  don't  think  any  of  us  under- 
stand why  he  did  what  he  did."  But  he  adds 
that  it's  too  easy  to  presume  that  the  copied 
files  were  available  through  open  sources. 
"All  the  words  in  the  dictionary  are  unclassi- 
fied. It's  how  you  assemble  them  into  a  story 
that  determines  whether  the  story  is  classi- 
fied. If  you  take  that  analogy  over  to  Dr.  Lee, 
I  would  say,  my  personal  opinion  is  that  Dr. 
Lee's  actions  were  very  serious."  He  takes 
a  long  pause.  "I've  tried  to  be  pretty  clear  in 
my  statements  in  the  past  that  clearly,  in 
my  personal  opinion,  what  he  did  was  one  of 
the  worst  security  violations  in  Los  Alamos' 
history." 

Motivations  aside,  Lee's  treatment  by  fed- 
eral authorities  troubled  many  at  LANL, 
Browne  says.  "What  you  would  find  if  you'd 
talk  to  a  lot  of  laboratory  scientists  is  that 
they  didn't  know  the  details  of  what  his 


security  transgressions  were.  But  regardless 
of  what  they  were,  a  lot  of  them  felt  that  the 
treatment  didn't  fit,  that  it  was  too  harsh. 
They  would  say  he  should  have  been  fired, 
and  he  was  fired.  But  does  that  mean  he 
should  have  been  put  in  solitary  confine- 
ment and  in  shackles?" 

A  sign  of  the  morale -boosting  challenges 
that  LANL  faces  came  with  a  talk  at  Duke 
this  fall.  The  speaker  was  L.  Ling-chi  Wang, 
director  of  Asian-American  Studies  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  "The  only 
reason  why  he  was  subjected  to  nine  months 
of  Gestapo-type  investigations  by  the  FBI  and 
CIA,"  he  said  of  Lee,  "the  only  reason  why 
he  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement  tor 
nine  months  without  a  trial,  was  solely  on 
account  of  his  race."  Lee,  in  his  words,  had 
become  "a  classic  victim  of  racial  profiling, 
convenient  scapegoating,  and  selective  pros- 
ecution." Wang  called  the  indictment  a  "po- 
litical decision"  that  produced  a  "political 
kidnapping";  the  intent,  he  said,  was  to  insu- 
late Democrats  from  the  partisan  findings  of 
the  Cox  committee  about  supposed  Chinese 
espionage  and  security  lapses.  He  suggested 
that  Asian  Americans  might  want  to  boy- 
cott job  opportunities  at  the  national  labs, 
including  Los  Alamos. 

Back  at  LANL,  Asian-American  scientists 
were  "very  concerned"  about  a  possible  "back- 
lash toward  them  by  the  U.S.  government," 
Browne  says.  The  case  brought  into  high  re- 
lief concerns  about  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  ethnicity  and  "glass  ceilings,"  especially  re- 
garding promotion  into  management.  He's  had 
meetings  with  the  concerned  colleagues,  and 


has  brought  in  outside  speakers  on  the  sub- 
jects of  diversity  and  racial  profiling.  "It's  on- 
ly recently  that  I  can  see  some  beginnings  of 
a  turnaround  of  morale,"  he  says. 

"The  real  issue  that  affects  morale  is  the 
question,  Does  the  government  trust  the  sci- 
entists anymore  at  this  laboratory?  And  vice- 
versa:  Do  our  scientists  trust  the  government 
to  treat  them  fairly?  If  someone  makes  a  mis- 
take, they  expect  to  have  some  penalty  for 
the  mistake.  They  don't  expect  to  be  jailed 
and  shackled  for  a  mistake.  The  fear  in  a  lot 
of  people's  minds  who  work  with  classified 
matter  is,  'If  I  make  a  mistake,  I'm  going  to 
be  handed  my  head.'  We  have  to  rebuild 
that  trust,  in  both  directions.  The  govern- 
ment can  do  as  much  damage  to  national 
security  by  overreacting  to  events  as  they 
can  going  the  other  direction  and  ignoring 
serious  security  problems.  Achieving  that 
right  balance  is  critical  for  national  security, 
and  not  just  at  Los  Alamos." 

That  delicate  balance  may  be  thrown  off 
by  the  use  of  polygraphs  mandated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Lab  scientists  see  the 
sense  of  polygraphing  as  a  follow-up  to  sus- 
picious activities,  Browne  says.  "What  they 
object  to  is  the  use  of  polygraphs  as  a  screening 
tool  for  loyalty."  The  CIA's  Aldrich  Ames — 
convicted  of  espionage,  unlike  Wen  Ho  Lee 
— managed  to  fool  the  technology.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  studied  the  poly- 
graph, and  the  findings  were  "certainly  not  a 
ringing  endorsement  of  polygraphs,  particu- 
larly for  screening  a  large  number  of  people," 
he  says.  "I've  taken  a  polygraph;  I  said  I'd  be 
the  first  one  in  the  lab.  And  it  is  an  uncom- 
fortable situation,  because  you're  wired  up  to 
a  serious  of  monitors  looking  at  very  sensi- 
tive emotional  factors.  Even  the  experts  who 
are  strongly  supportive  of  the  polygraph  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  a  lie  detector,"  but 

But  with  the  bigger  machine  also  came 
bigger  responsibilities.  "We  realized  that  to  run 
it  efficiently  would  take  more  faculty  and 
staff  than  Duke  had,"  notes  Bilpuch,  who  be- 
came TUNL  director  after  Newson  died  in 
1978.  "Then  the  idea  occurred  to  us  to  form 
a  joint  regional  laboratory  with  other  partic- 
ipating faculty  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina 
I  State  University  in  Raleigh." 
|     Duke  provided  four  acres  to  build  a  sepa- 
rate $1.5-million  building  near  its  existing 
|  Physics  Building.  And  the  North  Carolina 
1  Board  of  Science  and  Technology,  National 
I  Science  Foundation,  and  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
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In  Browne's  view,  the  culture  of  the  lab  is  still  shaped  by  a  core  principle 
articulated  by  Oppenheimer— that  peace  is  best  assured  through  the  deterrent 

power  of  nuclear  weapons. 


rather  an  indicator  of  physiological  reactions 
like  changes  in  blood  pressures  or  breathing 
rates. 

"The  question  that  our  scientists  ask,  which 
I  think  is  a  very  legitimate  question,  is  if  you 
can't  resolve  my  physiological  responses,  will 
you  destroy  my  twenty-  or  thirty-year  career? 
The  answer  from  the  people  in  the  security 
world  is  that  those  results  alone  aren't 
enough  to  pull  someone's  security  clearance. 
And  it's  back  to  the  same  issue:  Why  don't 
people  trust  us?" 

Mutual  trust  wasn't  promoted  by  last 
spring's  less  sweeping  security  scandal — the 
misplacement  of  two  computer  hard  drives. 
Reportedly,  those  hard  drives  contained  data 
used  by  the  government's  Nuclear  Emergency 
Search  Team,  or  NEST,  which  is  responsible 
for  finding  and  disabling  any  nuclear  bomb 
that  might  be  planted  on  American  soil.  They 
later  reappeared,  mysteriously,  behind  a  copy- 
ing machine  at  the  laboratory. 

Browne  points  out  that  LANL  manages 
some  six  million  classified  documents.  With 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  he  says,  the  gov- 
ernment relaxed  its  rules  on  tracking  docu- 
ments by  tagging  them  with  bar  codes.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  task  of  creating  and 
storing  documents  shifted  to  desktop  com- 
puters, central  computer  systems,  and  cen- 
tralized control,  came  to  lose  their  hold.  The 
result,  he  says,  was  a  lessening  of  account- 
ability across  the  government.  Now,  the  bar- 
coding  regimen  has  returned. 

LANEs  morale  issues  transcend  the  re- 
cent security  controversies.  Browne  says 
the  amount  of  pure  research  supported 
at  the  lab  is  too  little.  Traditionally,  he 
says,  something  like  20  percent  of  the  lab's 
work  was  devoted  to  "advanced,  really  ad- 
vanced research,  looking  five  to  fifteen  years 

cation  all  provided  funding. 

As  a  result,  in  1965  the  old  Nuclear  Struc- 
tures Laboratory  was  officially  reborn  there 
as  the  Triangle  Universities  Nuclear  Labora- 
tory, or  TUNL.  Today,  it's  a  base  of  operations 
for  seventeen  core  faculty  from  the  major  Re- 
search Triangle  institutions,  plus  more  than 
twenty  other  staff  researchers  and  techni- 
cians, thirty  graduate  students,  and  many 
visiting  investigators  from  around  the  world. 
All  work  in  a  three-story  radiation- shielded 
concrete  building  anchored  to  the  granite 
bedrock  for  vibration  control. 

Since  1950,  TUNL  and  its  predecessor  have 
received  about  $110  million  (estimated  in 


out."  Now  the  figure  is  closer  to  10  percent 
— a  reflection  of  "the  government's  near- 
sightedness with  respect  to  being  driven  by 
near-term  agendas."  Pure  research,  of  course, 
can  find  its  way  into  applications.  He  gives 
an  example  of  a  LANL  project  on  encryption. 
The  project  employs  quantum  mechanics 
and  signal  processing  to  determine  if  encod- 
ed information  is  being  intercepted.  "That's 
a  fundamental  physics  idea  that  only  comes 
by  having  really  bright  people  at  our  labora- 
tory who  are  at  the  forefront.  And  yet  the 
impact  both  on  national  security  and  on  the 
economy  could  be  tremendous." 

For  years,  about  three-quarters  of  LANEs 
budget  has  been  earmarked  for  defense. 
Browne  says  over  the  next  decade,  it's  likely 
that  the  lab  will  see  at  least  a  slight  shift 
toward  civilian  research.  But  defense  work 
can  inform  the  civilian  sector,  he  says.  He 
talks  about  a  study  into  how  pathogens 
spread  through  a  society — engaging  both  a 
"national- security  issue"  and  "a  fundamental 
scientific  problem,  perhaps  involving  DNA 
sequencing  and  computational  modeling." 
He  also  mentions  a  sophisticated  transpor- 
tation simulation  that  models  not  just  traffic 
patterns,  but  also  the  behavior  of  drivers  in 
particular  circumstances.  It's  an  outgrowth 
of  a  project  that  models  the  movement  of 
military  equipment  on  the  battlefield. 

Critics  question  the  caliber  of  LANEs  re- 
search program.  The  Los  Alamos  Study 
Group's  Greg  Mello  says  the  lab  has  "fallen 
behind  its  university  peers  in  the  quality  of 
the  science  that  happens  there."  In  more 
nuanced  terms,  Duke  historian  Alex  Roland 
Ph.D.  74  says  that  universities  reward  scien- 
tists with  the  most  prestige,  and  industry 
rewards  them  with  the  most  money.  There 
are  qualifications  to  such  a  formula,  he  adds, 
depending  on  fields  of  investigation,  a  par- 

1996  dollars)  in  research  support  from  its  core 
funding  agencies,  the  old  AEC,  and  the  cur- 
rent DOE.  It  has  also  become  a  world  center 
for  experiments  with  polarized  ions,  used  to 
study  questions  surrounding  the  invariance 
of  nuclear  reactions,  as  well  as  problems  in 
astrophysics. 

New  projects  include  collaborating  with 
Duke's  nearby  Free-Electron  Laser  Laboratory 
to  develop  and  use  a  powerful  and  unique 
new  source  of  gamma  rays,  and  working  with 
the  Japanese  on  a  major  neutrino  detection 
project  being  built  inside  a  mountain. 

TUNL  has  now  graduated  207  Ph.D.s. 
Roughly  one -third  end  up  in  government 


ticular  research  agenda,  and  the  availability 
of  equipment.  And  he  says  the  national  lab- 
oratories have  given  rise  to  "very  distinguished 
work."  But  the  perception,  "however  unfair, 
is  that  they  are  the  least  distinguished  in  the 
hierarchy." 

Browne  has  a  different  point  of  view:  "Los 
Alamos  scientists  and  engineers  are  very  ac- 
tive in  publishing  the  results  of  their  research, 
as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  publications 
per  year  and  citation  indices."  He  says 
LANL  employees  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academies  of  Sciences  and  Engine- 
ering. They  are  active  in  such  professional 
organizations  as  the  American  Physical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
as  well  as  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  And  many 
have  been  elected  "Fellows"  of  those  organi- 
zations. One  Nobel  Laureate,  Fred  Reines, 
discoverer  of  the  neutrino,  did  his  seminal 
work  at  the  lab,  Browne  says.  "Remember 
that  the  tradition  of  Los  Alamos  is  built  on 
Oppenheimer,  Fermi,  Teller,  von  Neumann, 
Szilard,  and  so  forth,  and  so  excellence  in 
science  is  paramount  in  our  culture." 

Beyond  security  and  recruitment  worries, 
Browne  has  had  to  be  concerned  about  ex- 
cellence in  crisis  management.  What  he  calls 
his  most  severe  trial  by  fire  began  in  early 
May  as  a  prescribed  burn  in  the  Bandelier 
National  Monument,  just  south  of  Los 
Alamos.  Within  a  couple  of  days,  winds  had 
pushed  the  fire  out  of  control;  it  jumped  into 
Los  Alamos  Canyon,  forcing  the  evacuation 
of  about  18,000  residents  of  Los  Alamos  and 
nearby  White  Rock,  where  Browne  lives. 
The  fire  shut  down  the  lab  for  two  weeks.  Of 
the  more  than  400  homes  destroyed,  many 
belonged  to  lab  employees. 

Browne  says  the  community  was  fortunate 

labs,  another  third  in  industry,  and  the  rest 
on  university  faculties.  Browne  is  one  of  so 
many  that  end  up  at  Los  Alamos  that  it's 
called  the  "TUNL  of  the  West." 

Why  do  its  graduates  do  so  well?  One  big 
reason  is  their  "hands-on  training,"  said  Wer- 
ner Tornow,  TUNEs  current  director,  who 
himself  was  attracted  from  Germany  to  study 
neutron  physics.  "If  you  do  a  Ph.D.  here,  you 
are  working  within  a  small  group  and  you  are 
responsible  from  the  very  beginning  of  an 
experiment  to  the  very  end.  If  you're  respon- 
sible for  everything,  you  have  to  learn  every- 
thing." 

— Monte  Basgall 
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that  there  was  no  loss  of  life.  He  has  praise 
for  the  heroics  of  local  firefighters  and  those 
brought  in  from  elsewhere,  for  the  "outpouring 
of  support"  locally,  as  well  as  for  financial- 
recovery  assistance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  University  of  California.  The 


that  radiation  levels  would  go  up.  The  lab's 
own  monitoring  equipment,  plus  sampling 
by  state  and  federal  environmental  officials, 
found  "no  serious  issues  of  radiation  leaving 
the  laboratory  site,"  Browne  says.  A  slight 
increase  in  radiation  levels,  he  says,  can  be 


university,  he  notes,  brought  in  victims  of 
the  Oakland  Hills  fire  of  several  years  ago. 
They  counseled  Los  Alamos'  fire  victims 
about  the  process  they  could  expect  to  go 
through.  The  lab  itself  had  wrestled  with 
wildfires  dating  back  to  1977  and  as  recent- 
ly as  1995.  It  had  worked  to  clear  brush  from 
some  of  its  property,  and  had  gone  through 
relevant  training  exercises.  "So  we  actually 
felt  prepared  for  the  emergency,"  Browne 
says.  Still,  he  acknowledges,  "we  were  con- 
cerned." 

"At  one  point,  the  winds  were  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  fire  was  burning  really  close 
to  some  of  our  nuclear-materials  facilities. 
All  the  material  was  locked  down  in  ways 
that  it  was  not  immediately  threatened  by 
the  fire;  there  were  several  layers  of  fire  re- 
sistance. The  fire  department  did  an  incred- 
ible job  of  defending  all  of  our  buildings.  If 
one  of  those  buildings  had  burned  to  the 
ground,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  event." 

While  the  fire  touched  30  percent  of  the 
lab's  forty-three  square  miles  of  property, 
none  of  the  lab's  permanent  buildings  was 


"You're  dealing  with  forces  of  nature  that 
you  really  can't  control,"  Browne  says.  "I've 
never  really  seen  a  wildfire  up  close  like  that. 
It's  very  frightening  to  see  a  tree  explode  and 
to  see  flames  leap  a  mile  away  and  to  catch 
something  on  fire  a  mile  away.  It's  very  hard 
to  stop  that  kind  of  fire  once  it  gets  going, 
when  you  have  fifty-mile-an-hour  winds.  A 
hundred-foot  wall  of  flame  is  a  pretty 
impressive  thing  to  see.  It's  very  scary." 

One  consequence  of  the  fire  was  concern 


attributed  to  burning  trees:  A  fire  releases 
trapped  radiation  deposits,  whether  from 
naturally  occurring  cosmic  rays  or  from  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  Fifties. 

Some  of  the  security-oriented  exami- 
nations of  the  lab  have  questioned 
another  legacy  of  the  earliest  nuclear 
work —  the  fact  that  LANL  is  run  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  by  the  University 
of  California.  Such  a  dual  structure  invites  a 
clash  of  cultures,  critics  say.  Browne,  though, 
sees  the  academic  affiliation  as  a  mark  of  sci- 
entific credibility.  The  university  link  "also 
provides  intellectual  freedom  for  our  scien- 
tists to  speak  out  on  technical  matters  even 
if  they  disagree  with  U.S.  'official'  positions," 
he  says.  Those  scientists,  and  others,  have 
had  a  lot  to  say  about  "Stockpile  Steward- 
ship," the  label  attached  to  the  program  for 
keeping  nuclear  weapons  safe  and  reliable. 
Stockpile  Stewardship  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
lab's  post-Cold  War  mission. 

The  United  States  has  not  designed  or 
produced  a  new  nuclear  weapon  in  well  over 
a  decade,  and  it  has  been  mothballing  or 
retiring  much  of  the  capability  to  do  so.  The 
last  nuclear  explosion  in  the  United  States  was 
triggered  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  in  1992. 
As  an  article  in  Government  Executive  put  it, 
strategic  thinkers  now  have  to  wrestle  with  a 
fundamental  question:  "Can  the  United  States 
really  maintain  a  credible  and  safe  nuclear  de- 
terrent without  the  benefit  of  new  designs, 
weapons  production,  or  nuclear  testing?" 

"The  answer  is,  'yes,' "  Browne  responds. 
"But  it's  a  really  challenging  scientific  prob- 


lem. Our  stockpile  was  designed  basically  to 
turn  over  every  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We  now 
have  weapons  in  the  stockpile  that  are  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty-five  years  old.  And  as  the 
weapons  age,  the  materials  that  they're  made 
of  age.  What  does  that  mean  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  nuclear  weapons?"  Employing  an 
image  popular  with  nuclear  experts,  Browne 
compares  an  aging  nuclear  weapon,  with  its 
radioactive  materials,  high  explosives,  and 
metal  components,  to  a  car  that  sits  in  the 
sun  for  years.  Over  time,  the  dashboard  will 
crack  and  the  upholstery  will  become  brittle. 
But  it's  hard  to  figure  out  when  cosmetic  con- 
cerns point  to  a  dangerous  chain  of  events. 

Some  are  skeptical  of  testing  by  simulation, 
saying  it  runs  counter  to  a  scientific  method 
that  moves  from  hypothesis  to  experiment. 
An  article  in  Mechanical  Engineering  notes 
that  weapons  scientists  are  having  to  rely  on 
"huge  computers  and  advanced  visualization 
software  to  test  virtual  models  of  a  size  that 
could  barely  be  imagined  only  a  few  years 
ago."  But  it  quotes  a  LANL  physicist  as 
observing,  "The  real  fear  in  any  complicated 
calculation  is  that  everything  runs  well  on 
the  computer,  the  results  look  reasonable, 
and  the  answer  is  wrong."  Another  scientist, 
cited  in  Government  Executive,  compares  the 
simulation  requirements  to  the  moon  shot, 
"because  we're  requiring  increases  in  com- 
puting speed  which  have  never  been  seen 
since  the  invention  of  the  microprocessor." 

In  late  November,  a  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle quoted  several  skeptical  scientists  at  Los 
Alamos.  A  senior  designer  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry declared  that  a  stewardship  program 
with  no  testing  is  "a  religious  exercise,  not 
science."  The  article  noted  that  in  an  annual 
"certification"  process,  Browne  has  to  make  an 
official  pronouncement  on  the  aging  stock- 
pile. He  continues  to  certify  it  as  safe  and  re- 
liable. 

Browne  says  scientists  regularly  cut  up  old 
nuclear  weapons  to  evaluate  what's  going  on 
inside.  And  while  physical  tests  may  have  a 
scientific  allure,  he  says,  "You  have  to  re- 
member that  the  United  States  has  a  thou- 
sand nuclear  tests  behind  it.  The  data  are 
still  there  to  compare  your  computational 
models  against.  On  top  of  that,  we're  doing 
sophisticated  experiments  that  are  meant  to 
validate  those  models.  And  by  the  way,  tests 
don't  always  give  you  every  last  piece  of 
information:  It's  complicated  to  do  them, 
they're  very  expensive,  and  you've  got  to  get 
all  the  information  in  a  fraction  of  a 
microsecond." 

LANLs  post-Cold  War  role  extends  to  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  efforts.  The  lab  builds 
advanced  sensors  that  can  detect  nuclear  ef- 
forts, and  provides  technology  to  help  Russia 
guard  against  nuclear  thefts.  It  trains  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  inspectors  who 
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guard  against  the  diversion  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial to  military  purposes. 

It  also  does  some  research  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  including  mechanisms  to  destroy 
incoming  warheads  and  sensors  to  detect 
the  warheads  in  space.  One  analyst,  Duke's 
Alex  Roland,  calls  the  project  a  "boondog- 
gle" that  wouldn't  work,  that  would  inspire 
other  nations  to  build  up  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals in  order  to  overcome  it,  and  that  would 
only  address  the  "least  likely  attack"  against 
the  United  States.  Browne  says,  "If  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  is  30  percent  effective, 
the  offense  overwhelms  it.  If  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system  is  90  percent  effective, 
then  it  becomes  a  much  different  scenario. 
History  is  filled  with  this  see-saw  situation 
between  the  offense  and  defense." 

Missile  defense  has  been  focused  on  the 
mid-course  or  "exospheric"  intercept,  "and 
this  is  tough  because  the  offense  can  use  de- 
coys that  look  like  warheads,"  says  Browne. 
"If  it  becomes  possible  to  intercept  missile  in 
their  'boost  phase'  before  they  go  exospher- 
ic, then  the  defense  has  a  big  advantage.  But 
the  time  lines  are  short.  Ballistic  missile  de- 
fense needs  a  ground-  or  space -based  fast  in- 
terceptor to  reach  things  in  boost  phase." 

Browne  headed  the  Los  Alamos  efforts  in 
ballistic  missile  defense  for  five  years  begin- 
ning in  1991.  During  that  period,  his  team 


worked  on  advanced  lasers  and  particle  beams 
in  a  precursor  to  today's  program,  the  "Star 
Wars"  initiative,  which  was  meant  to  defeat 
Soviet  missiles — and  whose  advocates 
included  Edward  Teller  and  George  Key- 
worth.  Now,  the  Bush  administration  seems 
intent  on  accelerating  the  missile -defense 
effort. 

Roland  says  Americans  remain  "un- 
comfortable" with  nuclear  weapons. 
After  all,  "that's  how  the  Cold  War 
worked;  people  were  uncomfortable, 
and  that  was  better  than  the  alternative." 
Presidents  dating  back  to  Jimmy  Carter  have 
spoken  of  the  national  goal  of  eliminating 
nuclear  weapons.  In  Roland's  view,  though, 
there's  something  disingenuous  about  that 
public  rhetoric.  "An  argument  could  be 
made — in  fact,  I  argue  this — that  nuclear 
weapons  got  us  through  the  Cold  War  and 
are  the  primary  reason  why  we  never  had 
World  War  III,  which  would  have  been  dev- 
astating." By  his  estimate,  there  are  "a  hun- 
dred million  fewer  casualties  from  war  than 
there  would  have  been  if  we  hadn't  had  nu- 
clear weapons." 

It's  pretty  certain  that  such  an  estimate 
wouldn't  go  down  well  with  the  Los  Alamos 
Study  Group,  based  about  thirty  miles  away 
from  LANL  in  Santa  Fe.  It  works  from  an 


office  just  blocks  from  where  a  plaque  com- 
memorates the  "check-in  point  for  the  mili- 
tary men  and  women  who  worked  on  the 
top-secret  Manhattan  Project  at  Los  Ala- 
mos." The  organization  began  in  1989  with 
the  idea,  as  its  literature  puts  it,  that  "the 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament brought  by  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  could  not  be  realized  without  sustained 
public  pressure."  In  1997,  nine  of  its  mem- 
bers were  arrested  for  criminal  trespassing; 
they  were  handing  out  anti-nuclear  leaflets 
at  the  Bradbury  Museum,  where  for  a  time 
they  had  been  granted  "alternative  exhibit 
space."  They  successfully  sued  LANL  on  free- 
speech  grounds. 

Among  those  arrested  was  Greg  Mello, 
the  organization's  director,  whose  father  was 
superintendent  of  construction  for  some  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore  na- 
tional laboratory.  In  his  view,  the  only  "legal 
deterrent"  is  a  conventional-weapons  deter- 
rent, nuclear  weapons  largely  created  the 
Cold  War,  and  the  Cold  War  was  sustained 
by  "the  institutions  which  found  it  in  their 
interest  to  promote  nuclear  arsenals."  Mello 
admits  that  anxiety  over  nuclear  weapons 
may  be  "receding  from  public  conscious- 
ness." He  says  activism  is  hindered  by  a  loss 
of  faith  in  public  participation,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  citizens  are  retreating  more 
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and  more  into  their  private  concerns. 

Mello  says  he's  "never  been  more  negative 
about  the  state  of  openness  at  the  laborato- 
ry." Browne,  while  pointing  out  that  the 
Study  Group  has  a  "stated  interest"  in  the 
lab's  abandoning  its  prime  national- security 
mission,  says  he  has  had  discussions  with  its 
leadership.  He  also  says  he  invited  them  to 
meet  with  the  new  head  of  the  National 
Nuclear  Security  Administration  during  his 
first  official  visit.  "We  do  have  a  policy  of 
openness,"  he  says.  "We  regularly  participate 
in  public  meetings  regarding  the  environ- 
mental, safety,  and  health  aspects  of  our 
research  and  development." 

Another  Santa  Fe-based  group,  Concerned 
Citizens  for  Nuclear  Safety,  has  successfully 
sued  LANL  for  violations  of  the  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  regulating  levels  of  radioactive  air 
emissions.  Concerned  Citizens  got  its  start  in 
1988  over  the  issue  of  transporting  nuclear 
waste  from  Los  Alamos  to  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  in  southeastern 
New  Mexico.  Joni  Arends,  waste  programs 
director  for  the  group,  was  a  student  at  near- 
by St.  John's  College,  which  is  well  known 
for  its  Great  Books  education.  As  she  recalls 
her  involvement,  "Some  friends  and  I  got 
together  and  asked,  'What  would  Socrates 
do  in  this  situation?'  He'd  start  a  dialogue." 
Some  of  that  dialogue  was  among  neighbors 


en  route  to  the  proposed  waste  site,  many  of 
whom,  Arends  says,  were  persuaded  to  post 
anti-WIPP  signs  on  their  property.  Some  was 
in  the  courts.  According  to  Arends,  lawsuits 
postponed  the  opening  of  WIPP  and  en- 
hanced regulatory  oversight.  But  the  area 
around  LANL  has  "borne  a  heavy  burden" 
in  damage  to  the  environment,  she  says. 

A  1996  story  in  Outside  magazine  referred 
to  "at  least  1,000  hazardous  sites  on  the 
LANL  grounds."  During  the  Manhattan  Pro- 
ject and  well  into  the  1950s,  the  story  said, 
"technicians  routinely  piped  cesium,  pluto- 
nium,  and  other  radioactive  waste  into  the 
surrounding  canyons.  No  one  at  the  lab 
bothered  to  maintain  records  of  the  burial 
sites,  and  their  precise  locations  are  in  some 
cases  still  unknown." 

Browne  says,  "The  country  has  a  lot  big- 
ger cleanup  job  from  the  Cold  War  than  it 
does  from  Los  Alamos  alone.  Having  said 
that,  we're  monitoring  more  and  more  of  our 
site,  and  off  our  site  as  well,  to  understand 
the  effects  of  what  was  done  here.  When  I 
was  a  kid,  frankly,  people  didn't  understand 
a  lot  about  radioactive  materials  and  stor- 
age. What  we're  now  trying  to  do  is  to  eval- 
uate every  site  that  we  have,  and  then  to  do 
an  assessment  of  what  it  would  take  to  clean 
that  site  up." 

Last  spring's  wildfire  brought  site -specific 


concerns  into  high  relief.  A  strange  combi- 
nation— buried  hazardous  materials,  can- 
yons denuded  of  trees,  a  floor  of  pine  needles 
so  "vitrified"  by  the  intense  flames  that  they 
would  absorb  nothing,  and  strong  seasonal 
rainfalls — could  have  brought  a  noxious  run- 
off into  the  Rio  Grande.  Browne  says  offi- 
cials removed  or  blocked  in  the  hazardous 
material. 

Before  the  fire  threatened  to  overtake  the 
lab,  LANL  saw  its  largest-ever  anti-nuclear 
demonstration.  That  came  in  the  summer  of 
1999,  which  had  begun  with  the  allegations 
of  espionage.  A  couple  of  hundred 
protestors,  some  of  whom  were  arrested  as 
they  moved  onto  LANL  property,  marked 
the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  anniversaries. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Martin  Sheen,  who 
dedicated  his  protest  to  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer.  The  actor,  as  quoted  in  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  said  of  the  lab's  first 
director,  "I'm  quite  sure  that,  if  he  were  alive 
today,  he'd  be  leading  this  march." 

Browne  wouldn't  be  so  quick  to  imagine 
Oppenheimer  on  the  protest  line.  But  he 
says  he  doesn't  mind  it  when  LANL  finds 
itself  the  target  of  activism.  "Sometimes 
what  I  tell  them  is  that  they  can  demon- 
strate against  us  because  the  work  we've 
done  here  has  helped  protect  their  freedom. 
They  don't  buy  it.  But  I  believe  it."  ■ 
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n  a  rainy  September  Tuesday,  in  the 
atrium  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  air  tingles  with 
celebrity  as  movie  stars,  aristocrats, 
and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureates  take  to  an  un- 
derstated stage  for  a  press  conference.  They 
have  come  together  to  mark  the  publication 
of  a  book,  Speak  Truth  to  Power:  Human  Rights 
Defenders  Who  Are  Changing  Our  World. 

Speak  Truth  to  Power,  the  output  of  Kerry 
Kennedy  Cuomo's  last  two  years,  is  the  latest 
in  a  long  line  of  artistic  attempts  to  come  to 
terms  with  wide-scale  oppression  and  destruc- 
tion. With  Eddie  Adams,  considered  the  father 
of  photojournalism,  Kennedy  Cuomo  has  doc- 
umented the  lives  and  works  of  fifty- one 
"defenders,"  scattered  across  the  continents, 
whose  actions  in  the  face  of  grave  personal 
danger  have  brought  deliverance  to  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  child  laborers,  per- 
secuted minorities,  and  political  prisoners. 

In  the  pages  of  Speak  Truth  to  Power,  staid 
black-and-white  photographs  of  people  like 
Guatemala's  Rigoberta  Menchu,  Louisiana's 
Helen  Prejean,  and  South  Africa's  Desmond 
Tutu  are  arranged  with  thousand-word  es- 
says, excerpts  from  their  interviews  with  Ken- 
nedy Cuomo.  The  book  tells  of  their  deepest 
sufferings:  the  years  in  prison  and  exile,  the 
rapes,  the  beatings.  To  celebrate  and  com- 
memorate the  book's  release,  and  to  raise 
American  awareness  and  understanding  of 
their  own  and  similar  plights,  the  fifty-one 
defenders  have  journeyed  to  Washington  for 
a  week  of  discussions,  presentations,  and  re- 
ceptions. It  is,  in  Kennedy  Cuomo's  words, 
"a  forum  that  would  allow  human-rights  de- 
fenders and  dilemmas  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  world." 

At  the  center  of  this  forum  is  a  play,  Speak 
Truth  to  Power:  Voices  from  Beyond  the  Dark. 
At  the  center  of  this  press  conference  is  its 
author,  Ariel  Dorfrnan,  the  prolific  novelist, 
playwright,  memoirist,  scholar,  and  Duke's 
Walter  Hines  Page  Professor  of  literature 
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latred,  come  to  be  memorialized  or  transcended  in  creative  actsP 


The  Third  of  May,  1808:  Francisco  de  Goya 
(1746-1828)  depicted  the  battles  between 
French  soldiers  and  Spanish  citizens  during 
the  bloody  years  of  the  Napoleonic  occupation 
of  Spain. 


and  Latin  American  studies.  Perhaps  best 
known  for  his  play  Death  and  the  Maiden, 
which  examined  the  complex  process  of  rec- 
onciliation in  post-Pinochet  Chile,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Kennedy  Cuomo  to  write 
something  that  would  celebrate  and  memo- 
rialize the  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the  de- 
fenders represented,  that  would  transform 
them  from  campaigns  mounted  and  atroci- 
ties endured  into  aesthetic  moments  felt. 

Given  hundreds  of  pages  of  transcripts  from 
interviews  with  the  defenders,  Dorfman  was 
charged  with  weaving  the  stories  into  a  text. 
Born  in  Argentina  to  Jewish  emigre  parents, 
he  split  his  youth  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States,  and  finally  left  his  homeland 
in  1983  under  political  pressure.  "I  feel  like 
my  whole  life  was  preparation  for  this  pro- 
ject," he  says  of  the  production.  "It  became 
my  turn  to  try  and  figure  out  how  I  could 
write  stories  and  find  the  words  that  ex- 
plored the  vast  heart  of  human  suffering  and 
the  vaster  complexity  and  enigmas  of  evil." 
Ever  since  going  into  exile,  he  "had  been 
waiting  for  the  occasion  to  put  my  art  yet 
one  more  time  at  the  service  of  those  who 
had  kept  me  warm  in  the  midst  of  my  own 
struggles,"  he  wrote  in  its  program  notes. 

The  play,  set  to  premiere  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  later  that  night,  will  raise  a  question 
that  has  been  asked  by  countless  artists,  schol- 
ars, and  critics  since  Goya's  bloody  painting 
The  Third  of  May:  What  is  the  place  of  art 
after  atrocity? 

orfman's  play  is  full  of  meaty,  pages- 
long  accounts  of  specific  instances  of 
suffering,  concrete  images  of  persecu- 
,  tion  read  by  eight  actors  representing 

|  the  activists  as  a  large  projected  picture  of  a 
|  given  defender  lurks  above  them.  At  the 
I  premiere,  the  actors  included  John  Malko- 
I  vich,  Sigourney  Weaver,  Kevin  Kline,  and 
I  Julia  Louis-Dreyfus.  In  addition,  Dorfman  in- 
-  vented  a  ninth  voice,  the  figure  of  "the 
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"Art  is  a  fantastic 
medium  through 
which  you  always 
have  a  witness.  It's 
great  to  have  a 
sympathetic  witness, 
but  it's  better  to 
have  one  than  none 
at  all." 

KRISTINE  STILES 
Professor  of  art  history 


Man,"  played  in  the  pre- 
miere by  Alec  Baldwin. 
"The  Man  starts  out  as 
the  voice  of  the  state,  the 
repressive  authority.  He's 
an  evangelist  of  evils,  the 
voice  of  the  defenders' 
adversary,"  Dorfman  says. 

Flanked  on  each  side  by 
four  "voices,"  the  Man 
blurts  out  threats  like, 
"She  knows.  She  can't  say 
she  isn't  walking  into  this 
with  her  eyes  open,  that 
we  didn't  warn  her.  She 
can't  say  she  doesn't 
know."  As  the  play 
advances,  the  individual 
voices  gather  courage,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  physical  repression  won't  stop  these 
people.  They  don't  fear  death  anymore,  and 
the  Man  becomes  transformed  into  their 
deepest  fear:  that  no  one  cares  about  their 
struggles. 

"The  Man  provides  a  dramatic  element," 
Dorfman  explains.  "But  there's  also  narra- 
tive element,  that  is,  how  to  tell  these  stories 
in  an  interesting  way.  And  there's  a  poetic 
element,  in  that  the  play  is  constructed  from 
their  words,  but  beauty  is  added  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  those  words."  In  looking  to 
find  poetry  in  a  set  of  journalistic  interviews, 
he  says,  "I  immersed  myself  in  the  voices, 
turned  phrases  over  until  I  found  a  way  of 
opening.  And  I  settled  on  the  verb  'I  know.' 
'I  know  what  it  is  to  wait  in  the  dark  for  tor- 
ture,' one  line  goes.  And  I  made  it  a  refrain, 
'knowing  this,  knowing  this.' 

"The  task  here  was  particularly  complex. 
First  there  was  an  editing  dilemma.  There 
were  a  huge  number  of  lives  and  a  need  to 
find  a  balance  between  male  and  female  ac- 
tors, between  different  causes  and  conti- 
nents and  ideologies.  And  unlike  my  other 
work,  which  is  fictional,  here  I  wasn't  free  to 
invent  experiences — they  had  all  already 
been  lived." 

Dorfman  came  to  appreciate  the  sameness 
of  the  stories,  and  he  used  that  sameness  to 
drive  home  a  point  that  philosopher  Han- 
nah Arendt  made  in  her  book  Eichmann  in 
Jerusalem:  Oppression  and  torture  are  uni- 
formly banal.  "There's  an  inherent  drama  in 
what  they  say,  but  many  of  their  stories  are 
quite  similar.  It's  the  pattern  of  the  heroic 
gesture,  and  repetition  of  that  can  get  bor- 
ing." The  greatest  compliment  he  received, 
Dorfman  emphasizes,  "was  from  one  of  the 
defenders  who  said  that  it  didn't  matter  at 
the  end  of  the  play  who  was  speaking." 

As  much  as  Dorfman  is  satisfied  with  the 
verse  he  was  able  to  craft,  he  delights  most 
thoroughly  in  how  the  play,  on  a  metaphor- 
ical level,  mirrored  the  context  in  which  it 


was  produced.  "I  wrote  this 
looking  to  conquer  apathy, 
passivity,  indifference  in  the 
broader  society.  And  I  incor- 
porate this  as  a  conflict  into 
the  narrative  action  of  the 
play  itself."  Dorfman  says  he 
realizes  that  "in  spite  of  all 
their  courage,  most  people 
don't  know  who  these 
defenders  are,  and  they  don't 
care.  The  play  anticipates 
that  these  people  are  going  to 
be  relatively  ignored.  For 
example,  The  L.A.  Times  said 
it  couldn't  cover  the  event 
because  Parade  carried  a  few 
photos  of  the  defenders  the 
previous  week,  and  it  was  considered  exces- 
sive to  show  them  twice.  And  so  Kailash 
Setyarthi,  who  has  freed  40,000  Indian  chil- 
dren from  slave -like  working  conditions,  goes 
unknown.  Would  anyone  say  that  about 
Hitler?  Would  anyone  say  that  two  photos  of 
Hitler  in  one  week  was  excessive?" 

Asked  just  what  is  meant  by  the  "truth"  in 
Speak  Truth  to  Power,  Dorfman  responds  that 
it  "is  the  articulation  of  a  situation  of  injus- 
tice that  is  both  hidden  and  obvious  in  the 
world.  It  is  turning  a  private  witnessing  of 
terror  into  a  public  expression  of  that  terror." 
In  taking  this  view,  he  enters  into  a  debate 
that  has  proceeded  furiously,  if  intermittent- 
ly, for  the  past  200  years.  How  do  destruction 
and  violence,  repression  and  hatred,  come  to 
be  memorialized  or  transcended  in  creative 
acts?  And  what  is  at  stake — aesthetically, 
epistemologically,  politically — when  artists 
enter  into  this  troubled  terrain? 

Krt  history  professor  Kristine  Stiles  is 
no  stranger  to  the  topic.  As  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  she  wrote  the  first 
dissertation  in  the  discipline's  history  that 
considered  the  themes  of  destruction  and 
violence  in  art,  focusing  on  the  medium  of 
performance  art,  in  which  she  is  herself  an 
accomplished  practitioner.  Currently  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellow,  Stiles  is  on  leave  from  Duke 
for  the  year  to  finish  several  books,  one  of 
them  titled  Remembering  Invisibility:  Docu- 
mentary Photography  of  the  Nuclear  Age.  Her 
scholarly  work  has  focused  on  artists  whose 
representations,  like  Dorfman's,  have  dealt 
with  trauma. 

"Where  continuous  peril  exists,"  she  notes, 
"trauma  is  constant.  The  task  is  to  under- 
mine its  invisibility.  For  its  concealed  condi- 
tions, its  silences,  are  the  spaces  in  which 
the  destructions  of  trauma  multiply." 

Artists  have  always  been  predisposed  to 
destructive  subjects.  "The  most  immediate 
example  is  Goya,  the  disasters  of  war,  where 


he  dealt  with  horrific  images  of  destruction 
and  violence  in  a  realistic  way,"  Stiles  says. 
"But  throughout  time,  art  has  always  ad- 
dressed the  most  problematic  of  human 
experiences.  If  you  think  about  it,  destruc- 
tion— along  with  sex  and  play — has  been 
one  of  the  most  profound  questions  in  art. 
And,  it  seems,  the  only  way  to  convey  the 
complexity  of  destruction  is  to  put  it  in  that 
artistic  context — after  all,  even  cave  paint- 
ings are  about  the  destruction  of  animals." 

In  modern  times,  this  conversation  has 
grown  increasingly  complex.  "Since  the  Ro- 
mantic period,"  Stiles  says,  "there  has  been  a 
major  discussion  about  the  aesthetics  of  re- 
pulsion and  revulsion.  That's  a  two-  or  three- 
hundred-year-old  discussion.  There  is  a 
horrible  kind  of  beauty  in  destruction,  and 
traumatic  experience." 

The  period  of  the  last  hundred  years  has 
proven  more  complicated  than  ever,  both 
because  of  the  unprecedented  violence  of  its 
history,  and  the  unmatched  vigor  with  which 
it  has  critiqued  traditional  artistic  forms.  "In 
the  twentieth  century,"  she  says,  "conven- 
tional forms  of  representation  and  media 
have  changed  so  rapidly.  Just  in  the  visual 
arts,  we  went  from  collage  to  assembly  to 
performance.  Then  you  can  understand  that 
if  you  take  the  traditional  themes  and  com- 
bine them  with  new  media,  you're  going  to 
get  very  radical  representations  of  destruc- 
tion and  violence." 

So  what  is  the  aesthetic  place  of  such  bru- 
tal images  and  accounts?  And  how  can  suf- 
fering come  to  be  beautiful?  Stiles  refers  to 
the  eighteenth- century  German  philosopher 
Immanuel  Kant.  "Kant  talked  about  the 
beauty  of  the  sublime.  For  him,  it  has  two 
kinds:  There  is  the  overpowering  experience, 
and  then  there  is  the  mathematical  sublime, 
something  so  sheer  you  can't  grasp  it.  In 
other  words,  something  that's  so  awesome  in 
its  terror,  its  size,  its  horror,  its  magnitude, 
that  you  can't  understand  it."  Beauty  qua 
beauty,  claims  Stiles,  is  a  very  recent  inven- 
tion. "It's  only  in  the  mid-  to  late  nineteenth 
century  that  we  get  this  idea  of  beauty  as 
something  that's  pleasing.  And  I  think  it's 
the  ultimate  formalist  folly." 

Stiles  certainly  doesn't  object  to  art  that  is 
simply  beautiful  in  this  sense — "there  are 
many  things  that  are  only  that,  and  they're 
very  worthy."  She  says,  however,  that  this 
notion  of  pleasing  beauty,  deriving  largely 
from  the  works  of  critic  Clement  Greenberg, 
may  have  gained  currency  in  our  violent 
times.  Instead  of  acting  as  a  place  to  confront 
suffering,  art  becomes  a  place  to  retreat  from 
that  suffering. 

Representations  of  trauma  and  destruc- 
tion are  remarkably  varied.  Perhaps  the  only 
thing  uniting  them,  in  Stiles'  opinion,  is  that 
"most  of  those  people  who  have  engaged  in 
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because  I've  spent 
the  last  thirty  years 
devising  strategies  for 
communicating  the  pain, 
and  simultaneously 
looking  at  the  complexity, 
of  what  the  consequences 
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the  subject  of  destruction  come  out  of  expe- 
riences of  destruction  themselves.  The  work 
and  their  attempt  to  come  to  terms  intellec- 
tually and   aesthetically  with   these   deep 
problems  of  the  world  usually  comes  direct- 
ly out  of  a  personal  experience.  When  you 
get  involved  in  the  stories  of  artists,  when 
you  get  involved  in  their  personal  traumas, 
you  understand  that  they're  responding  to  a 
traumatic  situation  and  you  start  to  study 
the  etiology  of  trauma.  You  learn  that  the 
only  way  to  heal  trauma  is  to  confront  it 
directly  through  some  system  of  knowledge 
and  some  system  of  representation." 

While  this  does  apply  to  Dorfman,  who 
went  into  exile  because  of  the  repressive  Pino- 
chet regime,  Stiles  maintains  that  "all  the 
evidence  we  have  shows  that  language  is  the 
least  effective  in  dealing  with  trauma.  Vio- 
lence has  a  special  kind  of  access  to  the  un- 
speakable." Still,  Dorfman  says,  "I  talk  about 
atrocity  because  I've  spent  the  last  thirty 

years  devising  strategies  for  communicating 
the  pain,  and  simultaneously  looking  at  the 
complexity,  of  what  the  consequences  cre- 
ate." 

1  ne  thing  on  which  Stiles  and  Dorf- 
man certainly  agree  is  the  importance 
of  art  in  generating  a  community  of 
interest  around  issues  that  may  be 
too  painful,  or  too  obscure,  to  tackle  in  any 
non-artistic  manner.  They  come  at  this,  how- 
ever, from  slightly  different  angles.  Dorf- 
man's  central  poetic  in  Speak  Truth  to  Power: 
Voices  from  Beyond  the  Dark  is  that  his  sub- 
jects have  been  through  the  worst  and  not 
kept  quiet,  that  now  the  greatest  danger  fac- 
ing them  is  not  obliteration  or  violence — 
both  of  which  descend  into  banality — but 
indifference. 

Stiles  speaks  to  the  psychological  necessi- 
ty of  witness,  and  the  centrality  of  witness  to 
the  very  notion  of  art.  "One  of  the  most  con- 

structive  aspects  of  art  is  that  it  requires  a 
witness.  In  order  to  create  a  work  of  art,  you 
create  it  for  someone  else.  You're  always 
making  it  to  be  seen  or  experienced  in  some 
way.  So  when  you  act  for  the  witness,  that 
witness  confirms  your  experience,  and  the 
confirmation  of  suffering  is  a  part,  in  a  very 
particular  and  essential  way,  of  the  healing 
process.  If  you  don't  find  a  witness  you  won't 
ever  actually  heal.  You  may  still  not,  but  a 
witness  helps." 

It  is  this  idea  of  art  as  a  place  to  find  a  wit- 
ness, sympathetic  or  otherwise,  that  connects 
art-after-atrocity  to  its  mighty  complement 
— politics.  In  exposing  and  narrating,  art 
provides  the  launching  pad  for  political 
movements.  And  so  it  is  at  this  juncture  that 
artists  and  artistic  movements  confront  a  set 
of  questions  that  has  plagued  them  through- 
out the  twentieth  century:  How  does  one 
further  a  social  or  political  ideal  while  still 
remaining  true  to  the  creative  self? 

Some  schools  of  criticism  question  the 
existence  of  this  division  in  the  first  place, 
asking  if  art  has  ever,  at  any  time,  ever  been 
distinct  from  its  historical  moment.  Others 
look  to  preserve  that  dichotomy,  if  just  a  lit- 
tle. Says  Dorfman,  "I  tend  to  be  suspicious  of 
writers  who  put  themselves  entirely  at  the 
service  of  a  cause.  That  generally  curtails 
one's  freedom  of  invention.  The  trick  is  to 
serve  what  you  believe  but  still  be  cautious." 

That  balance  can  be  especially  hard  to 
strike.  In  writing  his  play,  Dorfman  had  to  find 
a  way  in  which  he  could  render  his  subjects 
as  extraordinary  individuals  without  slipping 
into  constant  praise.  "Suppose  they're  'good,' " 
he  says.  "Merely  good  people  are  not  that  in- 
teresting. As  a  writer,  you're  interested  in 
their  flaws." 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  didactic  or  pro- 
pagandistic  intent,  and  the  "purpose"  of  ar- 
tistic creations  that  take  on  the  themes  of 
mass  atrocity.  "I  would  call  the  play  informa- 
tional, surely,  but  not  didactic,"  says  Dor- 
fman. "There's  a  difference  between  saying, 
'you  should  be  like  the  defenders,'  and  say- 
ing, 'you  should  be  inspired  by  the  defenders 
to  do  one  small  thing.'  In  all  of  my  writing, 
I've  been  examining  the  moments  when 
ordinary  people  get  involved  with  history  in 
very  meaningful  ways." 

Finally,  there's  a  question  about  art  and 
context,  in  this  case,  what  it  means  for  a  work 
about  worldwide  ethics  to  premiere  in  the  city 
that  holds  the  keys  to  worldwide  power. 
While  Dorfman  and  Stiles  both  say  that  these 
governmental  undertones  don't  corrupt  the 
"aesthetic  purity"  of  the  work,  they  also  agree 
that  a  good  artist  must  understand  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  creating.  This  didn't 
mean  that  Dorfman  sacrificed  his  artistic 
aims  to  politics,  but  rather  that  he  examined 
Continued  on  page  61 
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Multiple  Identities 

BY  JOE  ASHBY  PORTER 

The  1979  announcement  that  Duke's 
English  department  needed  a  "fiction 
writer/Shakespearean"  might  as  well 
have  had  my  two  noms  de  plume  on  it. 
I'd  published  a  novel,  Eelgrass,  as  Joe  Ashby 
Porter,  and  a  scholarly  study,  The  Drama  of 
Speech  Acts:  Shakespeare's  Lancastrian  Tetral- 
ogy, as  Joseph  A.  Porter. 

I  began  the  next  year  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Duke,  teaching  both  creative  writing 
and  Shakespeare,  and  my  alter  egos  have  con- 
tinued their  separate  careers  since.  The  careers 
have  seldom  impinged  on  one  another  direcdy; 
in  fact,  for  a  long  time,  readers  of  either  writ- 
er had  no  inkling  of  the  other's  existence. 

Under  the  surface,  of  course,  the  two  careers 
have  influenced  each  other  immeasurably. 
While  some  cross-fertilization  has  been  de- 
liberate— Eelgrass  riffs  on  The  Tempest — more 
has  revealed  itself  to  me  only  in  retrospect, 
especially  in  recent  years,  when  having  each 
career  well  under  way  has  invited  mulling 
over  their  relations.  In  recent  years,  also,  I've 
let  each  writer  venture  out  of  his  closet  to 
his  fellow's  readers,  and  now  and  again  circum- 
stances have  conspired  in  a  kind  of  forced 
outing.  Such  happened  this  past  September, 
with  the  coincidental  publication  of  two  no- 
vels— my  Resident  Aliens,  and  my  ex-student 
Sid  Kara's  Life's  Only  Promise. 

A  number  of  Joe  Ashby's  ex-students  have 
published  short- story  collections  and  novels, 
and  a  number  of  Joseph  A.'s  have  published 
scholarly  books.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  Sid  Kara 
'96  is  the  first  crossover.  He  studied  Shakes- 
peare with  me  but  not  fiction  writing — so  far 
as  I  know,  he  had  no  creative  writing  cours- 
es at  Duke,  or  after.  Over  coffee  in  the  spring 
of  1996,  he  talked  of  hif  love  for 
Shakespeare  and  also  of  his  hopes  to  write  a 
novel.  It  was  easy  to  be  encouraging;  he  had 
practical  plans  for  a  steady  income,  and  also 
as  I'd  seen  only  his  serious-minded  essays  on 
Shakespeare.  About  fiction,  I  gave  him  the 
sort  of  airy  encouragement  that  can  become 
automatic  in  a  community  where  such  dreams 
are  common. 

Flash  forward  three  or  four  years.  Sid  e- 
mailed  me  that  he'd  written  a  draft  of  a 
novel,  would  be  in  Durham  soon,  and  would 
like  to  meet  for  lunch.  At  Foster's,  we  dis- 


cussed Harold  Bloom's  recent  massive  work 
on  Shakespeare,  which  Sid  had  already  read 
more  of  than  I.  And  he  talked  a  bit  about  his 
novel,  set  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  the  infamous  Parchman  Farm  prison 
in  Mississippi.  I  was  relieved  to  hear  how  dif- 
ferent it  sounded  from  the  thinly  disguised 
autobiography  with  which  many  writers — 
me  included — first  attempt  the  novel. 

I  was  also  relieved,  if  maybe  a  touch  dis- 
appointed, to  hear  how  different  it  sounded 
from  my  own  published  fiction.  Apprentice 
writers  learn  by  imitation,  sometimes  of  their 
immediate  mentors.  Sid  knew  of  my  fiction, 
but  I  couldn't  tell  whether  or  not  he  had 
read  any  of  it.  The  models  for  his  novel 
seemed  to  be  rather  blockbuster  fiction  and 
film,  perhaps  Thomas  Wolfe's  prose,  and  per- 
haps also  the  melodrama  and  rodomontade 
of  early  Shakespeare.  In  time,  I  returned  the 
manuscript  with  a  few  suggestions,  still  a  bit 
airy,  for  pruning  and  other  revisions. 

Flash  forward  again,  now  to  last  spring, 
when  amid  the  daily  screenload  of  electronic 
arrangements  for  the  September  publication 
of  my  Resident  Aliens  came  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage from  Sid  telling  me  that  his  own  novel 
would  be  published  in  September.  When  I 
couldn't  find  his  publisher  listed  in  Literary 
Marketplace,  I  feared  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  some  kind  of  ride.  But  in  fact,  as  I 
discovered,  Sid's  publication  is  not  the  tradi- 
tional sort,  but  rather  a  new  instance  of  tech- 


nology— a  POD,  or  print- on- demand  enter- 
prise that  will  turn  Sid's  database  into  hard 
copy  on  order. 

A  newspaper  article  about  POD  publishers 
suggests  that  publication  there  may  amount 
to  what  used  to  be  called  self-publication,  and 
these  enterprises  appear  to  have  little  promo- 
tional apparatus.  Joseph  A.'s  student  Sid  has 
thus  bypassed  the  exciting  apprenticeship  Joe 
Ashby's  students  undergo  in  writing  classes, 
as  well  as  the  hurdles  that  make  conven- 
tional publication  difficult  and  chancy. 

Joe  Ashby  and  his  students  know  vetting. 
Long  before  any  of  our  work  sees  print,  it  has 
been  through  acid  baths  of  peer  criticism  in 
the  form  of  reviews,  word-of-mouth,  sales, 
award  competitions,  and  reputation.  For  Sid, 
the  vetting  is  apparently  only  beginning  with 
publication.  I  have  seen  one  reviewer  come 
down  hard  on  Sid's  verbal  excesses,  and  there 
may  be  more  knocks  for  him  to  take.  If  he 
means  to  write  more,  he  will  need  to  learn 
from  these  knocks,  to  use  them  to  improve 
his  fiction,  as  we  all  must  do. 

I  hope  he  does  so.  Despite  its  flaws,  much 
in  Sid's  novel  is  admirable,  particularly  his 
full-throttle  engagement  with  race.  In  New 
York  in  September,  I  read  from  Resident  Aliens 
to  an  audience  that  included  Sid  and  a  num- 
ber of  Joe  Ashby's  ex-students  of  creative 
writing.  They  heartened  me,  as  did  the 
strangers  in  the  audience.  I  was  particularly 
heartened  by  the  audience's  racial  makeup, 
for  in  my  new  novel,  I  am  addressing  race,  if 
not  so  single -mindedly  as  Sid  in  his. 

While  I  am  of  English  and  Irish  descent, 
and  three  of  my  Resident  Aliens  are  French  or 
French-Canadian,  the  fourth  is  a  Native 
American,  and  among  the  major  secondary 
characters  are  another  Native  American  and 
an  African  American.  Sid,  an  Indian  Ameri- 
can whose  parents  are  from  India,  has  given 
his  Life's  Only  Promise  an  African-  American 
central  character,  and  almost  all  his  other 
characters  are  black  as  well. 

I  take  these  ethnographic  features  of  our 
work  to  be  hopeful  signs  of  a  time  when,  at 
least  in  the  United  States,  the  very  category 
of  race  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  mostly  perni- 
cious use.  And  I  suspect  that  Shakespeare, 
writing  as  he  did  with  foreboding  about  race 
at  the  moment  when  the  category  was  first 
installing  itself  in  the  European  conscious- 
ness, may  have  provided  some  tonic  impetus 
for  both  Sid's  novel  and  mine. 
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DUBAC  COMES  BACK 
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ore  than  200  black  alumni,  mem- 
bers of  DUBAC  (Duke  University 
Black  Alumni  Connection),  and 
their  families  came  back  to  Duke  in 
November  for  the  biennial  DUBAC  Home- 
coming Reunion.  This  year's  event  was  hosted 
by  the  Washington  DC/Mid-Atlantic  chapter. 
Returning  DUBACers  were  treated  to  all 
the  typical  Homecoming  sights  and  sounds: 
fall  in  Durham,  a  tailgate  party,  and  a  foot- 
ball game.  The  weekend  began  with  a  career 
session,  in  which  a  panel  of  African-Ameri- 
can alumni  shared  with  undergraduates  the 
steps  they  took  to  achieve  their  professional 
goals.  They  also  shared  what  they  enjoy 
about  their  work,  a  typical  day  in  their  field, 
the  benefits  of  a  Duke  degree,  and,  if  given 
the  chance,  what  they  would  have  done  dif- 
ferently while  at  Duke.  Joe  Richburgh  '99 
was  the  panel's  moderator. 

Five  professions  were  represented  by  the 
following  panelists: 

•  Business:  David  Smith  B.S.E.  '84,  pro- 
ject manager  at  Hines  Interests,  Limited 
Partnership; 

•  Medicine:  Paula  Coates  '94,  a  dentist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois; 

•  Law:  Kenneth  Lewis  '83,  attorney  and 
partner  at  Burford  &  Lewis; 

•  Media:  Lionel  Neptune  B.S.E.  '82,  a 
vice  president  at  the  Washington  Post 
Company;  and 

•  Politics/Government:  Andrea  Martin 
'81,  an  attorney  and  policy  director  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

The  weekend  was  filled  with  a  variety  of 
activities:  a  golf  outing,  an  alumni  tailgate 
party  at  the  new  Sheffield  Tennis  Center,  the 
Duke-Carolina  football  game,  an  alumni-stu- 
dent party  on  Saturday  night,  and  a  break- 
fast buffet  on  Sunday  morning.  Other  events 
included  the  Step  Show  in  Page  Auditorium, 
the  "Conserve  a  Legacy"  exhibit  at  the  Duke 
University  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Fisk  Ju- 
bilee Singers  concert  on  Saturday  evening. 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  sorority  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  more  than  sev- 
enty-five sorority  members  returning. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  on  the  steps 
of  Duke  Chapel  Saturday  morning  for  Charles 
Hogan  Jr.  '94,  who  died  last  August.  Hogan 
was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  fraternity 
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embers  of  DUBAC  reconnect  during  the  football  game,  top;  a  Step  Show  gathering,  right; 
tailgate  party  people,  from  left,  Keith  Hill  '76,  Tonka  Hudson  Irish  '80,  Larry  Linny  '81,  and 
Andrea  Martin  '81. 


and  a  band  leader  in  Duke's  marching  band, 
which  paid  tribute  to  him  during  half-time  at 
the  Homecoming  game. 

At  DUBAC's  general  meeting  after  the 
game,  President  Nannerl  O.  Keohane  ad- 
dressed approximately  100  alumni,  as  did  M. 
Laney  Funderburk  Jr.  '60,  director  of  Alumni 
Affairs,  which  has  been  a  major  supporter  of 
DUBAC  during  its  almost  fifteen-year  history. 

DUBAC  officers  for  2001-02  were  an- 
nounced. They  are  Melvia  Wallace  '85,  presi- 
dent; Valerie  Barnwell  79,  vice  president,  op- 


erations; Rod  Dickerson  77,  vice  president, 
development;  Janine  Dixon  '86,  treasurer; 
and  Wilt  Alston  B.S.E.  '81,  communications 
liaison. 

Elected  to  the  DUBAC  board  of  directors 
were  Jacquelyn  Hatch  B.S.E.  '85,  Kenneth 
Lewis  '83,  Andrea  Martin  '81,  and  Angela 
Williams  '90. 

DUBAC's  mission  is  to  support  alumni  in 
maintaining  professional  ties  with  former 
classmates  and  financial  ties  to  the  university 
and  to  mentor  and  support  current  and  pro- 
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Duke  Alumni  Association 
Board  of  Directors,  2000-2001 

President:  Ruth  Wade  Ross  '68 
President-elect:  Gary  D.  Melchioni  '73  J.D.  '81 
Secretary-treasurer:  M.  Laney  Funderburk  Jr.  '60 
Immediate  past  president:  Gwynne  A.  Young  '7 1 
Past  president:  John  A.  Schwarz  III  '56 
Duke  Magazine  Editorial  Advisory  Board 

representative:  Nancy  L.  Cardwell  '69 
Directors  At-Large  (terms  expire  June  2002): 
Thomas  Bruce  Bell  '78 
Charles  V.  Ghoorah  '91,  A.M.  '94,  J.D.  '94 
Joyce  Harrold  Hamilton  '65 
William  J.  Hanenberg  B.S.E.  '73,  M.B.A.  '80 
David  A.  Johnston  '62 
Cedric  Decorrus  Jones  '82 
Kathryn  Lynn  Sords  Mercer  '77 
Bruce  Jay  Ruzinsky  '80,  J.D.  '83 
Michele  Miller  Sales  '78,  J.D.  '81 
Directors  At-Large  (terms  expire  June  2001): 
Wilton  Dale  Alston  B.S.E.  '81 
Thomas  C.  Clark  '69 
Carole  Thompson  LeVine  '86 
Dina  Elisa  Meyers  '94 
William  E  Miller  '77 
N.  Page  Murray  III  '85 
Sarah  Burks  Schmalz  '87 
Laura  Wilson  Smith  '90 
Allen  H.  Van  Dyke  Jr. '67 
Professional  school  representatives: 
Hope  Morgan  Ward  '73,  M.Div.  '78, 

Divinity  School 
Robert  Reginald  Chapman  B.S.M.E.  '56, 

Pratt  School  of  Engineering 
Charlotte  R.  Clark  '79,  M.E.M.  '83, 

Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment 
Roy  William  Kiefer  M.B.A.  '78, 

Fuqua  School  of  Business 
Judith  Ann  Maness  M.H.A.  '83, 

Department  of  Health  Administration 
Sarah  H.  Adams  '70,  J.D.  '73,  School  of  Law 
Dale  Russell  Shaw  '69,  M.D.  '73, 

School  of  Medicine 
Laura  Jean  Kistler  B.S.N.  '83,  M.S.N.  '95, 

School  of  Nursing 
Allen  William  Wicken  M.S.  '74, 

Graduate  Program  in  Physical  Therapy 

Faadty  representatives: 

Albert  G.  Buehler,  Department  of  Health, 

Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
Alex  Roland  Ph.D.  '74,  Department  of  History 

Student  representatives: 

Shirin  Odar  '01,  president,  Class  of  2001 

Dorian  Arche  Statom  '02,  president, 

Class  of  2002 
Heather  Renee  Oh  '03,  president,  Class  of  2003 
Jordan  Bazinsky  '01,  president, 

Dulce  Student  Government 
Cybelle  McFadden  Ph.D.  '04,  president, 

Graduate  and  Professional  School  Council 
Honorary  members: 
William" J.  Griffith  III  '50, 

former  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
N.  Allison  Haltom  '72, 

Vice  President  and  University  Secretary 
William  E.  King  '61,  A.M.'63,  Ph.D.'70, 

University  Archives 
Suzanne  J.  Wasiolek  '76,  M.H.A.  '78, 

fLL.M.  '93,  Assistant  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs 


spective  students.  DUBAC  also  supports  Duke 
in  its  efforts  to  increase  sensitivity,  respond  to 
the  needs  of  African-American  students, 
and  solicit  funds  that  directly  benefit  Afri- 
can-American students.  President-elect  Wal- 
lace, in  her  acceptance  address,  summed  it 
up  by  saying,  "In  the  new  millennium,  the 
question  is  not  if  we  will  serve,  the  question 
is  how. " 


ALUMNI  TRUSTEE 


Four  alumni,  including  a  current  mem- 
ber, have  been  nominated  to  Duke's 
board  of  trustees  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Duke  Alumni  Association's 
board  of  directors.  Trustee  Melinda  French 
Gates  '86,  M.B.A.  '87  is  eligible  for  reelection 
to  fill  her  first  full  term.  G.  Richard  Wagoner 
Jr.  '75  and  Lewis  T.  "Rusty"  Williams  Ph.D. 
'77,  M.D.  '88  will  be  new  to  the  board  of 
trustees  for  six-year  terms.  Ruth  Wade  Ross 
'68,  president  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, will  become  a  voting  trustee  for  one 
year  through  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
DAA  immediate  past  president  automatical- 
ly serves  as  a  trustee. 

Gates  joined  Microsoft  Corporation  in  1987 
and  distinguished  herself  as  a  leader  in  de- 
veloping many  of  the  company's  multimedia 
products.  Two  years  after  marrying  Microsoft 
chairman  Bill  Gates,  she  retired  in  1996  from 
her  position  as  general  manager  of  informa- 
tion products.  She  is  co-founder  of  the  Bill 
and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation,  which  fo- 
cuses on  global  health  and  learning.  She  is  a 
former  co-chair  of  the  Washington  State 
Governor's  Commission  on  Early  Learning 
and  currently  serves  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  drugstore.com.  She  and  her  husband 
have  two  children. 

Ross,  who  owns  and  manages  Arrange- 
ments Special  Events  Design  Management 
in  Durham,  is  a  member  of  the  Duke  Cancer 
Center's  patient  support  board.  As  sitting 
alumni  association  president,  she  serves  as  a 
non-voting  observer  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Her  father,  the  late  Charles  B.  Wade  Jr. 
'38,  was  a  Duke  trustee  emeritus.  She  has 
two  sons,  including  John  David  Ross  Jr.  '92. 
Wagoner,  president,  chief  operating  officer, 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation,  has  chaired  the  board  of 
visitors  for  Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Business 
since  1997.  He  also  chairs  the  Society  of  Au- 
tomotive Engineers'  Vision  2000  Executive 
Committee.  Wagoner  and  his  wife,  Kathleen 
Kaylor  Wagoner  '77,  have  three  sons. 

Williams  is  president  of  Chiron  Technolo- 
gies and  senior  vice  president  of  Chiron 
Corporation,  the  world's  second-largest  bio- 


technology company.  He  is  also  an  adjunct 
professor  of  medicine  and  a  scientist  at  the 
Cardiovascular  Research  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Francisco.  In  1997, 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  is  a  member  of  Duke  Medical 
Center's  board  of  visitors  and  a  member  of 
the  medical  center's  steering  committee.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mari,  have  four  daughters,  in- 
cluding Christina  J.  Williams  '99  and  Theresa 
Williams  '03. 

Duke's  charter  calls  for  the  election  of  one 
third  of  its  trustees  by  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versity. Every  two  years,  in  odd-numbered 
years,  the  terms  of  four  of  the  twelve  alumni 
trustees  expire.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  alumni  association's  board  of  directors 
serves  as  the  nominating  committee  and 
submits  a  list  of  names  to  the  university  sec- 
retary for  submission  to  the  trustees.  Four 
names  are  then  approved  for  final  submis- 
sion to  the  alumni  body,  with  additional 
nominations  permitted  by  petition. 

After  notice  appears  in  print,  alumni  may 
submit  a  petition  signed  by  one -half  of  1  per- 
cent (550)  of  the  alumni  body  (110,000) 
within  thirty  days  to  nominate  additional 
persons. 

Alumni  Affairs  Director  M.  Laney  Fun- 
derburk Jr.  '60,  who  maintains  a  confidential 
roster  of  alumni  recommended  as  trustees, 
says  he  "welcomes  and  encourages  recom- 
mendations from  alumni  at  any  time. " 

The  next  election  will  be  for  terms  that 
expire  in  2003.  Please  submit  names  and 
biographical  information  to  Funderburk  at 
Alumni  House,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Box 
90572,  Durham,  N.C.  27708-0572. 


MEDICAL  ALUMNI 
HONORED 

Five  physicians  were  recognized  in  No- 
vember ceremonies  during  Duke  Medi- 
cal Center  Alumni  Weekend  for  their 
contributions  in  the  field.  The  Duke 
Medical  Alumni  Association  selected  Donald 
C.  Brater  '67,  M.D.  71,  Eng  M.  Tan  (house 
staff '57),  and  Robert  "Sandy"  Williams  M.D. 
'74  to  receive  Duke  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter Distinguished  Alumni  Awards.  Madison 
S.  Spach  '50,  M.D.  '54  received  Duke  Medi- 
cal Center's  WG.  Anlyan,  M.D.,  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  and  Glenn  A.  Kiser 
B.S.M.  '41,  M.D.  '41  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

Brater  is  dean  of  the  medical  school  at 
Indiana  University,  where  he  has  chaired  its 
department  of  medicine  since  1990.  After 
completing  a  residency  and  research  fellow- 
ship in  clinical  pharmacology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  San  Francisco,  Medical 
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Center,  he  spent  a  year  on  the  faculty  before 
going  to  the  University  of  Texas  South- 
western Medical  School,  where  he  taught  for 
nine  years.  In  1986,  he  joined  the  Indiana 
faculty,  where  he  started  a  clinical  pharma- 
cology program. 

He  is  president  of  the  Association  of 
Professors  of  Medicine  and  the  U.S.  Pharm- 
copoeia  and  chairs  the  American  Board  of 
Clinical  Pharmacology.  In  presenting  the 
award,  Robert  C.  Murrah  Jr.  79,  M.D.  '83, 
president  of  the  Duke  Medical  Alumni  As- 
sociation, described  Brater  as  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  expert  on  the  effects  of 
drugs  on  the  kidney  and  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem and  on  the  adverse  reactions  to  diuret- 
ics and  drugs  for  rheumatism. 

Tan,  whom  Murrah  characterized  as  "the 
founder  of  the  field  of  autoimmune  disease 
diagnosis  including  lupus,  scleroderma,  and 
many  related  degenerative  disorders,"  is  a  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  Keck  Autoimmune  Dis- 
ease Center  at  the  Scripps  Research  Institute 
in  La  Jolla,  California.  Tan  came  to  Duke  in 
1956  for  his  internship  after  earning  both  his 
undergraduate  and  medical  degrees  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  completed  his  resi- 
dency at  Metropolitan  General  Hospital  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  and  research 
fellowships  at  Case  Western  and  Rockefeller 
University.  In  1967,  he  joined  the  department 
of  experimental  pathology  at  Scripps,  and  later, 
the  institute's  division  of  allergy  and  immu- 
nology in  the  clinical  research  department. 

Williams,  a  molecular  cardiologist,  was  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  Massachu- 


setts General  Hospital  before  returning  to 
Duke  as  a  cardiology  research  fellow  in 
1977.  He  joined  Duke's  medical  faculty  in 
1980.  After  a  decade  at  Duke,  he  moved  to 
the  University  of  Texas  Southwestern  Medi- 
cal Center  to  become  chief  of  cardiology  and 
professor  of  internal  medicine  and  molecular 
biology.  He  also  directs  the  Ryburn  Center 
for  Molecular  Cardiology  and  is  president  of 
the  Association  of  University  Cardiologists. 

Lifetime  achievement  award-winner  Spach 
has  served  Duke  for  more  than  a  half-centu- 
ry, and  most  of  that  time  as  chief  of  pediatric 
cardiology.  According  to  Murrah,  he  has 
"demonstrated  extraordinary  leadership  as  a 
pediatric  cardiology  researcher,  clinician, 
teacher,  and  mentor."  After  completing  a 
pediatrics  residency  and  fellowship  at  Duke, 
he  joined  the  faculty  in  the  departments  of 
pediatrics  and  physiology.  As  the  first  chief 
of  the  pediatric  cardiology  division,  from 
1960  to  1983,  and  again  from  1986  to  1991, 
he  developed  the  division's  training  program 
with  the  help  of  his  longtime  mentor,  then- 
chair  of  pediatrics  Jerome  S.  Harris.  Spach 
retired  in  1996  but  still  works  full-time  in 
laboratory  research. 

Service  award-winner  Kiser,  a  retired 
physician,  investor,  and  philanthropist,  says 
Murrah,  "has  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  children's  health  care  and  to  the  cit- 
izens of  North  Carolina  through  his  long  and 
distinguished  association"  with  the  medical 
center  and  the  community.  After  serving  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  he  returned  to  Duke  for  a  pediatrics 


residency.  He  was  among  the  first  pediatri- 
cians to  point  out  the  extreme  danger  of  lye 
and  other  poisonous  household  substances 
to  children.  He  and  others  developed  the  con- 
cept of  child-proof  containers  and  helped  raise 
public  awareness  of  poison  safety.  He  worked 
briefly  at  Johns  Hopkins  before  opening  a 
private  practice  in  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  lived  in  Blowing  Rock  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  was  president  of  the  Watauga 
County  Medical  Society. 

Kiser  established  an  endowed  professorship 
in  pediatric  pharmacology  and  toxicology 
at  Duke  named  jointly  after  himself  and  the 
late  Jay  Arena  M.D.  '32.  He  and  his  wife, 
Muriel,  contributed  to  new  McGovern- 
Davison  Children's  Health  Center  at  Duke; 
the  center's  welcome  area  was  named  in 
their  honor. 


FOLLOWING  THE 

BOUNCING  BALL 

hen  Blue  Devils  congregate  in 
large  numbers,  it  often  means  bas- 
ketball. And  not  just  in  Cameron 
Indoor  Stadium.  Road  games  at- 
tracted thousands  this  season,  both  for  pre- 
game  events  and  action  on  the  court. 

On  November  28,  when  the  Duke  men 
played  Illinois  during  the  ACC/Big  Ten  Chal- 
lenge in  the  Greensboro  Coliseum,  the  Duke 
Alumni  Association  and  Duke's  athletics  de- 
partment sponsored  a  night  of  basketball  that 


The  Duke  Club  of  Philadelphia's  Habitat 
for  Humanity  community  service  project 
continued  this  fall,  with  alumni  club 
volunteers  Mauricio  Wiesner  M.B.A.  '98,  left, 
Elaina  Cohen  J.D.  '95,  above,  pitching  in,  and 
Duke  parent  Susan  Schaffer,  right 
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For  Information 
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began  with  a  buffet  and  ended  with  a  losing 
battle  for  the  "Fighting  Illini. "  The  pregame 
dinner,  attended  by  590  alumni  and  friends, 
was  held  in  the  Coliseum's  West  Wing. 

On  December  2,  when  Duke  played  Tem- 
ple University,  a  DAA- sponsored  pregame 
buffet — featuring  Philly  cheesesteaks,  of 
course — drew  552  loyal  Duke  fans  to  the 
Stadium  Restaurant  in  Veteran's  Stadium  and 
to  the  game  afterwards,  another  Blue  Devil 
victory.  Kim  Hendrix  '92,  J.D.  '95  is  president 
of  the  Duke  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Christmas  came  early  to  Duke  fans  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  on  December  19  when  another 
away-game  victory  came  gift-wrapped.  A  pre- 
game reception  attracted  362  alumni  and 
friends.  The  University  of  Portland  Pilots  never 
got  off  the  ground.  Les  Smith  '62,  president 
of  the  Duke  Club  of  Portland,  helped  orga- 
nize the  event. 

The  men's  basketball  team  headed  down 
the  coast  to  play  Stanford  University  at  Oak- 
land on  December  21.  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
attended  the  pregame  buffet  and  421  came 
for  the  game.  Cece  Gassner  B.S.E.  '94  is  the 
president  of  the  Duke  Club  of  Northern 
California.  Stanford  squeaked  by  in  the  final 
moments,  handing  Duke  its  first  loss  of  the 
season. 

More  than  a  hundred  Blue  Devil  support- 
ers in  the  Sunshine  State  flocked  to  the 
Duke -Florida  State  University  game  and  pre- 
game reception  on  January  4  in  Tallahassee. 
Capital  Duke  Club  president  Terry  Reisman 
'65,  M.D.  '68  helped  organize  the  gathering, 
which  included  a  busload  of  alumni  and 
friends  from  the  Duke  Club  of  Greater  Jack- 
sonville. Melody  Tope  Hainline  '82  oversaw 
the  road-trip  details  from  Jacksonville, 
where  Page  Ives  Lemel  B.S.E.  '84  is  the  club's 
president.  Classic  Duke  blue  outshone  FSU's 
garish  orange,  both  on  and  off  the  court,  in 
the  teams' ACC  basketball  opener. 


The  story  on  Nancy  Sanders  Goodwin  '58  and 
her  gardens  at  Montrose  ["From  Daily  Dream 
to  Garden  Grown,"  September-October  2000] 
incorrectly  located  Hillsborough  in  the  Trias- 
sic  Basin.  Hillsborough  lies  outside  the  basin, 
unlike  Durham,  which  lies  within  it;  that  ac- 
counts for  the  quality  of  Hillsborough's  soil. 
Also,  Goodwin  has  eighteen  varieties  of  cycla- 
men growing  at  Montrose,  rather  than  six. 

The  photograph  of  Charlie  Rose  that  ap- 
peared in  the  November-December  2000  issue 
should  have  been  credited:  ©  KATE  KUNZ 
1994-  We  apologize  for  the  omission. 
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30s.  40s  a  50s 


Leroy  Eakin  Jr.  '38  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  celebrated 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary  in  November  1999. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Eakin  Properties,  Inc., 
in  Falls  Church,  Va.  They  live  in  McLean,  Va. 


!  Swift  '48  received  the 
Washington  State  Governor's  Award  for  her  recent 
book  of  poems,  The  Tiger  Iris  (BOA  Editions  Ltd., 
1999).  Her  other  books  are  The  Dark  Path  of  Our 
Names  (Dragon  Gate,  1985),  which  also  received  the 
Governor's  Award  in  1986,  and  Parts  of  Speech 
(Confluence  Press,  1978).  Her  chapbook  of  poems, 
Intricate  Mows,  Poems  About  Rape,  was  published  by 
Chicory  Blue  Press  in  1997.  In  1982,  1990,  and  1995, 
she  was  awarded  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Creative  Writing  fellowships  for  poetry.  She  lives  in 
Edmonds,  Wash. 

Herbert  Kirsh  '49  and  his  wife,  Susan  Selikowitz 
Kirsh,  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on 
Jan.  29,  2000.  He  is  serving  his  22nd  year  in  the  S.C. 
House  of  Representatives.  They  live  in  Clover,  S.C. 

W.  Edward  Hammond  II  B.S.E.E.  '57,  Ph.D.  '67, 
professor  of  biomedical  engineering  and  professor  of 
community  and  family  medicine  at  Duke,  was  named 
president-elect  of  the  American  Medical  Informatics 
Association  (AMIA)  at  its  annual  symposium  in 
November.  He  is  a  past  treasurer  of  AMIA  and  a 
founding  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Medical 
Informatics.  He  and  his  wife,  Kay,  live  in  Durham. 


'58,  Ed.D.  '65  retired  as 
superintendent  of  education  in  Hickory,  N.C,  after  42 
years  in  public  schools  in  Raleigh,  Wake  County,  and 
Hickory.  He  is  a  marketing  consultant  in  North 
Carolina  for  Energy  Education,  Inc.  He  and  his  wife, 
Teresa,  live  in  Hickory. 

MARRIAGES:  Dan  Stuart  Thompson  '58,  Ed.D. 
'65  to  Teresa  Stephenson  in  January  1999.  Residence: 
Hickory,  N.C. 


Edward  P.  Armstrong  Jr.  B.D.  '60  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  director  of  the  Craven 
Regional  Medical  Center.  He  retired  in  March  1999 
after  30  years  with  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 


He  and  his  wife,  Sarah. 


New  Bern,  N.C. 


Robert  L.  Heidrick  '63  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Rush  Presbyterian  St.  Luke's  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Duke  Alumni  Association  and  a  past  chair  of  Trinity 
College's  board  of  visitors.  In  November,  he  represent- 
ed Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

John  D.  Kirkland  A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  '65  represented 
Duke  in  October  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president 
of  Bucknell  University,  where  he  is  a  history  professor, 
in  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


ice  '64  represented  Duke 
in  November  at  the  inaugutation  of  the  president  of 
The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
&.  Art  in  New  York  City. 

Amos  Lee  Laine  A.M.  '65,  Ph.D.  '72  represented 


A  FIRST  ON  THE  FIELD 


Duke  in  October  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president 
of  Hampden-Sydney  College  in  Virginia. 

Gary  S.  Fentin  '66  rode  a  bicycle  across  the 
United  States,  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  June  and  July.  He  covered  3,280  miles  in 
38  days,  staying  in  campgrounds,  town  parks,  and 
an  occasional  motel.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan,  live  in 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 


pp  '68,  M.Div.  '71,  professor  and 
chair  of  religious  studies  at  the  Univetsity  of  Miami 
in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  was  elected  chair  of  the  Forum 
on  Religion,  Spirituality,  and  Aging  of  the  American 
Society  on  Aging  and  named  to  the  Ethics  Advisory 
Panel  of  the  national  Alzheimer's  Association.  His 
wife,  Mary  Manley  Sapp  '71,  is  executive  director 
of  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Institutional  Research  at 
the  University  of  Miami.  Their  son  Eric  is  a  student  in 
the  joint  M.Div./M.EP  program  at  the  Divinity  School 


M  i  n  i  -  P  r  o  f  i  1  e 


A  girl-less  cheer- 
leading  squad 
may  sound  like 
some  kind  of  an- 
omoly,  but  it  was  once 
the  reality  at  Duke — 
until  Antoinette  Salley 
Burdett '44  of  Ashe- 
ville  came  along. 

In  the  fall  of  1941, 
former  high  school 


and  a  transfer  student 
named  Vivian  Driver 
tried  out  for  the  squad 
and  made  the  cut  Mem- 
bers of  the  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  honorary 
men's  fraternity  object- 
ed to  letting  the  wom- 
en take  part.  Though 
many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities had  female 
cheerleaders,  many 
schools  in  the  East — 
including  the  Ivies — 
did  not  Even  classes 
shared  by  the  sexes 
was  a  brand-new  thing 
that  year.  The  group  of 
guys  complained  to  the 
administration  and,  for 
a  while,  it  looked  like 
the  vanguard  would 
block  the  punt  for 


the  i 

So  the  compromise 
was  that  Driver  and 
Burdett  would  merely 
be  introduced  at  a 
Thursday  pep  rally  on 
East  Campus.  They 
were  met  with  cheers 
from  the  student  body, 
and  the  snowball  of 
support  rolled  them 
right  into  Saturday's 
football  game,  where 
they  performed  with 
the  male  squad. 


Letter  perfect:  Burdett  met  the  cheerleading 
challenge  in  the  fall  of  1941 


"I  don't  think  many 
coeds  would  choose  to 
be  written  up  on  the 
sports  page  back  then, 
but  I  was,"  Burdett 
recalls. 

The  women  bought 
their  own  white  sweat- 
ers and  pleated  wool 
skirts  (worn  to  their 
knees)  but  were  pro- 
vided megaphones.  No 
pom-poms  were  among 
their  accoutrements,  but 
cheering  really  wasn't 
something  to  jump  up 
and  down  about 

"There  were  no  acro- 
batics," says  Burdett. 


"We  were 

by  Dean  Alice  Baldwin 

that  we  really  should 

not  try  to  jump  too 

high." 

The  focus  was  on 
the  words  of  the  cheers, 
not  the  height  of  their 
pyramids.  "You  don't 
hear  the  cheerleaders 
shouting  nowadays," 
Burdett  observes.  "They 
just  do  their  stunts." 
Back  then  the  cheers 
had  names  and  the 
whole  student  body 
would  participate,  she 
says. 

Burdett  had  the 


pleasure  of  cheering  in 
the  only  (and  very 
snowy)  Rose  Bowl 
played  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia, when  the  foot- 
ball team  lost  to  Ore- 
gon State  in  Wallace 
Wade  Stadium  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1942.  Sta- 
dium  officials  were  still 
so  unused  to  female 
cheerleaders  that  Bur- 
dett had,  more  or  less, 
to  talk  her  way  into 
the  game. 

The  sociology  major 
from  Asheville  would 
never  sit  on  the  side- 
lines again.  She  was  a 
co-editor  of  The  Chron- 
icle as  well  as  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  magazine. 
Senior  year  she  be- 
came president  of  Pi 
Beta  Phi  sorority  and 
retired  from  cheerlead- 
ing. She  married  a  man 
who  became  a  three- 
star  general  and  had 
three  sons  with  him 
(one  of  whom,  Bill 
Burdett  '73,  lives  in 
Tuxedo,  North  Caro- 
lina, near  Henderson- 
ville). 

She  still  has  a  varsity 
letter  for  the  two  years 
she  gave  to  the  team, 
winning  her  own  battle 
for  women  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

"I  have  a  sense  of 
humor  about  it  all," 
says  Burdett  She  has 
to,  because  "this  cheer- 
leader thing  is  some- 
thing my  children 
won't  let  me  forget" 


-Eric  Larson  '93 


January-February   2001 


Rick"  Diz  '69  chairs  the  department 
'  science  and  engineering  at  Gannon 


and  the  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy,  and  their 
son  David  is  a  senior  at  Duke. 
Mark  Wasserman  '68,  a  history  professor  at 
Rutgers  University,  is  the  author  of  Everyday  Life  and 
Politics  in  Nineteenth  Century  Mexico:  Men,  Women,  and 
War,  published  by  University  of  New  Mexico  Press.  He 
lives  in  Highland  Park,  N.J. 

Harry  R 

of 

University  in  Erie,  Pa.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  civil/ 

environmental  engineering  at  Virginia  Tech. 

Steve  E.  Lindberg  '69  was  designated  a 
Corporate  Research  Fellow  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  in  recognition  of  his  international  reputa- 
tion and  leadership  in  environmental  research  on 
global  biogeochemical  cycles.  He  and  his  family  live  in 
Kingston,  Tenn. 

J.  Anthony  Manger  '69,  an  attorney,  practices 
health-care  law  with  Norris,  McLaughlin  &  Marcus  in 
Somerville,  N.J.  He  and  his  wife,  Susan  Butler,  live  in 
Lambertville,  N.J. 

James  A.  Nunley  II  '69,  a  physician  and  professor 
in  the  division  of  orthopaedic  surgery  at  Duke  Medical 
Center,  was  reelected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Orthopaedic  Foot  and  Ankle  Society 
(AOFAS)  at  its  annual  meeting  in  July.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  AOFAS.  He  and  his  wife,  Elise,  have 
three  children  and  live  in  Durham. 


■  L.  Thornsen  III  A.M.  '69,  Ph.D.  76  rep- 
resented Duke  in  October  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  St.  Norbert  College  in  De  Pere,  Wis. 

MARRIAGES:  James  N.  DuPuy  III  '62  to 

Patricia  K.  Daniels  on  Dec.  23,  1999.  Residence: 
Springfield,  111.... J.  Anthony  Manger  '69  to  Susan 
J.  Butler  on  July  22.  Residence:  Lambertville,  N.J. 


Thurletta  M.  Brown-Gavins  7 1  works  at  Brown 
Funeral  Services  in  Warrenton,  N.C.,  and  is  owner  of 
Thinkers'  Typography,  a  home-based  desktop  publishing 
company.  She  and  her  husband,  Raymond  Gavins,  a 
professor  of  African  American  and  Southern  history  at 
Duke,  live  in  Durham  and  Warrenton. 

Janice  Horner  Kaufman  71,  who  earned  her 
Ph.D.  in  French  literature  in  1997  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  Francophone  and 
twentieth-century  literature  at  SUNY-College  at 
Oneonta.  She  and  her  husband,  Richard,  live  in 
Herndon,  Va.,  where  he  is  town  attorney. 

Mary  Manley  Sapp  71,  executive  director  of  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Institutional  Research  at  the 
University  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  completed 
a  term  as  president  of  the  Association  for  Institutional 
Research.  Her  husband,  Stephen  Sapp  '68,  M.Div. 
71,  is  professor  and  chair  of  religious  studies  at  the 
University  of  Miami.  Their  son  Eric  is  a  student  at  Duke 
in  the  joint  M.Div./M.PR  program  at  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy,  and 
their  son  David  is  a  Duke  senior. 

Esme  Evans  Rose  Scott  71  was  named  the 
first  director  of  development  for  the  Burlington  Day 
School.  She  has  three  children,  Jocelyn  Scott 
Mathews  '96,  Stephen  Evans  Scott  '99,  and 
Matt,  a  seventh-grader.  She  lives  in  Burlington,  N.C. 


P.  Foy  73  was  named  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Developers  and  Owners  of  America, 
a  national  construction  industry  organization  based 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  vice  president  of  Hill 
International,  Inc.,  a  construction  claims  consulting 
and  project  management  firm  in  Willingboro,  N.J. 


Edgewater  Park,  N.J. 


Susan  E.  Tifft  73  was  presented  the  Ann  M. 
Sperber  Biography  Award  for  her  book  The  Trust:  The 
Private  and  Powerful  Family  Behind  The  New  York 
Times,  co-authored  with  her  husband,  Alex  Jones. 
The  award  is  co-sponsored  by  Fordham  University's 
Peace  and  Justice  Studies  Program  and  the  John 
LaFarge,  S.J.  Lectures  Series.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Duke  Magazine  Editorial  Advisory  Board. 

Elizabeth  Hagan  Drews  74  has  joined  the 
Austin,  Texas,  law  firm  Casey,  Gentz  &  Sifuentes  as  a 
partner.  She  and  her  husband,  Jack,  live  in  Austin. 

Thomas  P.  Miller  J.D.  75  is  director  of  health 
policy  studies  at  the  Cato  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Robert  B.  Wilth  75  retired  from  the  Indian 
Health  Service  after  20  years  as  an  internal  medicine 
physician  and  medical  director  on  Indian  reservations 
in  the  Southwest.  He  has  joined  the  Corvallis  Clinic 
in  Corvallis,  Ore.,  as  an  internist.  He  and  his  wife, 
Orlinda,  and  their  four  children  live  in  Albany,  Ore. 
Their  son,  Joshua,  is  a  Duke  freshman. 


J.  Davis  76,  an  airline  pilot  for  U.S.  Air- 
ways, completed  flight  training  on  the  Airbus  A-300. 
He  lives  in  Pittsburgh. 

Brian  H.  Fluck  76  is  president  of  CNL  Commercial 
Finance,  Inc.,  which  originates,  services,  and  secures 
commercial  mortgage  loans.  He  and  his  wife,  Trudy, 
and  their  children  live  in  Orlando,  Fla.  ' 

Cynthia  Cannon  Poindexter  76,  a  professor 
at  Boston  University's  School  of  Social  Work,  was 
named  one  of  10  Hartford  Geriatric  Social  Work 
Faculty  Scholars.  The  two-year,  $100,000  grants, 
administered  by  the  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation 
and  the  Gerontological  Society  of  America,  are 
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SURVIVING  AN  ACT  OF  CONSCIENCE 
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I  any  may  remember:  In 
1965,  a  Quaker  with  a  rad- 
I  ical  belief  in  pacifism  drove 
I  to  the  Pentagon  with  his 
infant  daughter.  He  placed  her  pro- 
tectively in  some  shrubbery,  doused 
himself  with  kerosene,  and  lit  him- 
self afire — a  dramatic,  fatal  protest 
of  the  war  raging  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Of  all  events,  it  is  one  that  Anne 
Corpening  Morrison  Welsh  '57  has 
never  forgotten.  The  man  who  im- 
molated himself,  Norman  Morrison, 
was  her  husband. 

Last  semester,  Welsh  came  to  cam- 
pus to  speak  to  a  "Moral  Leadership 
in  Vietnam"  class,  taught  by  visiting 
assistant  professor  Steve  Schewel 
'73  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hart 
Leadership  Program  at  the  Sanford 
Institute.  Her  story — one  she  is 
only  telling  thirty-five  years  later — 
grips  every  audience  that  hears  it. 

Welsh  grew  up  in  Granite  Falls, 
North  Carolina,  and  came  to  Duke 
in  1953.  Midway  through  her  col- 
lege career,  she  was  introduced  to 
Quakerism.  She  also  met  Norman 
Morrison,  a  Presbyterian  seminarian, 
during  a  summer  in  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  where  Morrison's  family 
owned  a  home  and  where  Welsh 
was  working  as  a  hotel  waitress. 

Like  Welsh,  Morrison  himself  be- 
came drawn  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  The  two 
were  the  first  couple  married  at 
the  new  Quaker  meeting  house 
on  Alexander  Drive  between  East 
and  West  campuses  on  September 
7,  1957. 

Morrison  had  been  a  history 
major  in  college.  He  was  fascinated 
by  pacifism,  admired  the  writings 
and  lives  of  Gandhi  and  Emerson, 
and  saw  the  progress  of  the  United 
Nations  as  furthering  the  goal  of 
world  peace.  For  her  part,  Welsh 
was  drawn  more  to  the  meditative 
aspects  of  Quaker  religion  than  its 
tenets  of  non-violence,  but  she  sup- 
ported her  husband's  views. 

The  couple  moved  around  a  bit, 
settling  in  1962  in  Baltimore,  where 
Morrison  worked  as  the  executive 
secretary  at  the  large  Stony  Run 
Friends  meeting.  They  had  started 
a  family,  and  by  November  1965 
they  had  three  children:  Ben,  six; 
Christina,  five;  and  Emily,  less  than 
a  year  old.  The  Vietnam  War  was 
raging  and  the  news  reports  deeply 
affected  the  couple,  especially  re- 
ports of  civilian  children  dying  of 
napalm  attacks. 

On  November  2,  1965,  Welsh 
was  told  the  news:  While  she  had 
gone  to  fetch  their  older  children 
from  school,  her  husband  had  driv- 
en to  Washington  and  immolated 


A  memory  honored:  a  Vietnam  visit  for  Welsh  and  daughters 
Emily  and  Christina,  in  background 


himself  in  front  of  the  Pentagon. 
Two  servicemen  had  tried  to  put 
out  the  flames  but  failed.  Her 
daughter,  Emily,  was  at  the  scene 
but  unscathed. 

The  next  day,  Welsh  received 
a  letter  in  the  mail  sent  by  her 
husband.  The  letter  ended  with 
the  line:  "Know  that  I  love  thee 
but  must  act  for  the  children  in 
the  priest's  village."  Enclosed  was 
a  newspaper  article  about  an 
American  military  attack  that  de- 
stroyed a  church  and  killed  a  great 
many  villagers. 

Morrison's  act  received  much  pub- 
licity, though  Welsh  herself  only 
gave  a  single  interview.  In  some 
ways,  she  says  now,  a  person  can 
view  Norman's  act  in  the  light  of 
the  Sixties.  It  was  a  time  when 
many  were  putting  their  bodies  on 
the  line,  whether  for  civil  rights  or 
for  the  war. 

"Norman  felt  in  a  way  that 
pierced  his  heart  that  the  Vietna- 
mese children  were  just  as  valuable 


as  our  children,"  says  Welsh.  "He 
felt  there  were  certain  values  that 
went  beyond  one's  own  home  and 
family.  He  put  that  first  and,  boy, 
was  that  hard  for  us." 

She  says  her  reaction  was  "frozen 
grief."  At  the  request  of  peace 
groups,  she  wrote  protest  letters. 
She  even  wrote  to  the  government 
of  Vietnam,  where  her  husband  was 
now  considered  a  hero,  to  inquire 
about  missing  American  soldiers 
and  obtain  a  visa  to  North  Vietnam 
for  a  New  York  Times  journalist  In 
the  meantime,  she  raised  her  chil- 
dren— who,  like  so  many  children 
during  those  years,  had  lost  a  father 
to  the  war. 

Had  Morrison  talked  to  her  about 
his  plans,  Welsh  says,  she  would 
have  done  everything  to  stop  him. 
"I  think  he  was  so  caught  up  in  this 
call  of  conscience  that  I  believe  he 
couldn't  let  himself  think  about  the 
toll  it  would  take  on  us.  He  couldn't 
let  himself  deal  with  it  That's  what 
I  would  argue  with  him  now.  If  he 


had  known  how  hard  it  was  going 
to  be  for  us,  I  don't  think  he  would 
have." 

She  remarried  in  1967,  to 
William  Beidler,  and  while  they 
divorced  five  years  later,  she  still 
refers  to  him  fondly  as  an  "old 
friend"  and  a  "fine  man."  In  1975, 
she  lost  her  son  to  bone  cancer, 
which  she  says  was  "the  hardest 
blow  of  my  life."  She  moved  back 
to  North  Carolina,  and  eventually 
married  Robert  Welsh  Ph.D.  '64, 
her  husband  of  twenty-six  years. 
Only  rarely  did  she  speak  publicly 
about  the  war. 

Then,  in  1995  and  1996,  two 
memoirs  were  released  by  men  who 
credited  Morrison's  death  as  having 
a  profound  effect  on  them.  One  was 
journalist  James  Carroll.  The  other 
was  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara.  "Some  wit- 
nesses said  McNamara  could  see 
Norman,"  says  Welsh.  "I  think  it 
was  a  coincidence  that  he  died  very 
close  to  McNamara' s  window." 
Welsh  wrote  to  McNamara  and  the 
two  spoke  briefly  by  phone,  wishing 
each  other  well  in  dealing  with  the 
war's  legacy. 

In  the  spring  of  1999,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  U.S.  ambassador, 
Welsh  traveled  to  Vietnam.  With 
her  were  her  daughters  Christina 
and  Emily — the  little  one  her  father 
had  taken  with  him  on  his  last  day, 
now  pregnant  herself. 

Welsh  was  unprepared  for  the 
reception  they  received.  Men  in 
their  middle  age  greeted  her  with 
free-flowing  tears.  Self-immolation 
was  an  act  of  conscience  sanctioned 
by  Buddhism,  and  many  could 
quote  portions  of  the  poem  by  a 
North  Vietnamese  poet  that 
immortalized  the  American  who 
died  in  such  a  Buddhist  way.  "It 
was  such  a  powerful  thing,  his 
death.  It  did  something  to  the  souls 
of  those  people.  It  communicated  a 
respect  and  love  for  them." 

Welsh  now  lives  in  Black 
Mountain,  North  Carolina,  where 
she  writes  a  biweekly  column  for  a 
local  newspaper,  as  well  as  for  the 
Yancey  Common  Times  Journal. 
In  addition  to  journalism,  her  life's 
work  involves  working  with  dis- 
abled adults.  But  it  may  be  the 
personal  odyssey  she  relates  that 
has  some  of  the  biggest  impact 

"We  can,  personally  and  as  a 
nation,  continue  to  heal  the  deep 
wounds  of  that  war,"  she  says. 
"Historically,  we  are  linked  with 
Vietnam  in  a  tragic  way,  but  that 
is  changing,  thank  God." 


-Eric  Larson  '93 
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Are  you  looking  for  an 
unforgettable  educational 
vacation  or  a  weekend 
refresher,  among  people 
with  similar  interests?  We  offer 
educational  holidays  for  all  budgets 
and  tastes.  For  more  information  on 
specific  programs  return  the  form 
below. 

ON-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS 

Marine  Lab  Alumni  College 

May  18-20     Approx.  $325  per  person 
Enjoy  a  weekend  of  discovery  at  the  beach  as  you  participate  in 
classroom  sessions  and  hands-on  field  trips.  You'll  be  based  at 
Duke's  Marine  Lab  within  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  ( 


Integrative  Medicine  Retreat 

August  3 1  -  September  3 

Join  us  at  the  new  Duke  Center  for  Integrative  Medicine  for  a  total 
mind/body/spirit  tune-up.  You'll  get  a  personal  health  assessment, feedback  on 
recommended  nutritional  and  lifestyle  changes,  and  opportunities  to  access 
complementary  and  alternative  medicine  services. 

Summer  Youth  Camps 

June  -  August 

Residential  and  day  programs  for  students  in  middle  school  and  high  school 

Summer  Academy 

June 

AT  THE  COAST 

22nd  Annual  Duke  Writers' Workshop 

ON  CAMPUS  SEMINARS 

Basketball  Preview  Weekend  — jumpstartyour  understanding  of  the  game. 

Creativity,  Leadership,  and  You  —  wake  up  your  creative  energy  and  light  up 

your  leadership  horizon. 

How  Not  To  Be  A  Bored  Member  —  taught  by  the  staff  of  Duke's  Certificate 

Program  in  Nonprofit  Management. 

A  Weekend  with  Reynolds  Price: 
Teaching,  Reading  and  Writing 

November  2-4     Approx.  $275  per  person 
This  special  alumni  college  will  include  panels,  readings  and  performances  all 
associated  with  one  of  Duke's  best-known  and  most  loved  teachers.  Space  is 
limited  and  early  registration  is  encouraged. 
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STUDY/TRAVEL  PROGRAMS 

Exploring  the  Galapagos 

February  2-11  From  $2980  per  person 
Join  us  on  the  M.S.  Polaris  as  we  discover  the  Galapagos  Islands,  600  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Ecuador  and  natural  habitat  for  some  of  the  world's  most  unusual 
animals.  Faculty:  Orrin  Pilkey 

Moroccan  Odyssey 

March  10-22     Approx.  $3195  per  person 
Visit  a  kingdom  known  for  stunning  natural  beauty  and  a  rich  cultural  heritage. 
You'll  explore  Casablanca,  the  Fez,  Meknes  and  Marrakech.  Faculty:  Bruce 
Lawrence  and  Miriam  Cooke 

Madrid  and  Andalusia 

March  12  -  April  1     From  $3995  per  person 
Three  wonderful  nights  in  Madrid  and  then  on  to  Granada  by  train  before  board- 
ing the  46-guest  private  yacht  Halcyon  for  a  cruise  through  the  center  of 
Andalusia.  Faculty:  Margaret  Greer 

London  Theater  Week 

March  15  -  22     Approx.  $2600  per  person 
Sample  a  week  of  the  finest  theater  in  the  world.  You'll  see  at 
least  six  plays,  including  one  at  the  National  Theatre,  at  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Theatre,  a  "fringe"  production  and  a  play  at  the  West 
End.  Faculty:  John  Clum 

South  Africa  and  Swaziland  by  Private  Train 

April  30  -  May  15     Approx.  $9890  per  person 

Your  privately  chartered  train  is  a  luxurious  lodge  on  wheels  as  you  experience 

first-hand  the  historic  sites  and  vast  game  reserves  of  South  Africa  and 

Swaziland.  Faculty:  the  Honorable  James  Joseph,  former  Ambassador  to  South 

Africa 

Alumni  College  in  Tuscany 

May  23-31     Approx.  $2295  per  person 
Cortona  will  be  your  base  for  this  perennial  favorite  that  covers  the  heart  and 
soul  of  Tuscany  and  the  Renaissance  period.  You'll  visit  Perugia,  Assisi,  Siena 
and  Florence  among  other  places.  Faculty:  Ron  Witt 

Art  &  Culture  of  the  Netherlands  &  Belgium 

June  10-24     Approx.  $3500  per  person 
Hans  Van  Miegrot  of  Duke's  art  history  department  will  lead  this  specially 
designed  two-week  study  program.  You'll  spend  half  the  program  in 
Amsterdam  and  half  in  Ghent,  with  day  trips  to  Bruges,  Brussels, The  Hague, 
Harlem,  and  Utrecht. 

Alumni  College  in  Greece 

June  19-28     Approx.  $2295 

Immerse  yourself  in  the  uniqueness  of  Greek  life  and  culture  on  the  island  of 
Poros,  an  Aegean  jewel  located  among  the  spectacular  Saronic  Gulf  islands. 
You'll  be  less  than  an  hour  from  Athens. 
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Cruise  the  Imperial  Passage 

"*     July  1 1      From  $3905  per  person 
After  a  few  days  in  Berlin,  embark  the  luxurious  M/S  Europa  as  you  cruise 
i  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  visiting  palaces,  cathedrals  and 
ancient  castles.  End  with  visits  to  Prague,  Krakow  and  Warsaw.  Faculty:  Hans 
Hillerbrand 

Alaskan  Wilderness  Cruise 
Family  Learning  Adventure 

July  6  -  15     From  approx.  $2398  per  child.  S3998  per  adult 
Enjoy  family  travel  with  special  programs  for  the  Young  Naturalists  (ages  8-1 7), 
along  with  a  full  educational  program  for  the  adults.  Spend  time  in  Denali, 
then  board  the  Wilderness  Adventurer  and  cruise  in  comfort  through  Glacier  Bay 
National  Park,  looking  for  whales,  grizzly  bears  and  bald  eagles. 

Voyage  of  the  Goddess 

July  13  -  26     From  $5795  per  person 
This  exclusive  land/cruise  program  begins  in  Paris  and  continues  on 
board  the  Seaboard  Goddess,  a  five-star  luxury  yacht-style  ship.  Visit 
Aries,  Monte  Carlo,  Portofino,  La  Spezia,  Porto  Cervo  and  Rome. 

Aegean  Cruise 

July  27  -  August  8     Approx.  $6990  per  person 
Begin  in  the  timeless  city  of  Istanbul  before  boarding  LePonant,  the  sleek 
three-masted  sailing  vessel,  for  seven  nights  among  the  Greek  Islands, 
culminating  in  Athens. 
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Journey  of  the  Czars 

August  4-18      From  $2695  per  person 
This  journey  combines  a  six-night  cruise  of  Russia's  rivers  and  lakes  with  three 
nights  aboard  ship  in  both  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Travel  in  the  wake  of  the 
czars  to  Uglich,Yaroslovl,and  Kizhi  Island. 

Treasures  of  the  Seine 

August  3  -14      From  $3595  per  person 
After  exploring  London,  journey  across  the  Channel  for  a  cruise  along  the 
world's  most  romantic  river,  visiting  Honfleur,  Caudebec  and  Rouen.  End  with 
two  nights  in  Paris. 

Budapest  to  Amsterdam 

August  2t>  -  September  12      Prom  $5790  per  person 
Experience  the  heartbeat  of  Europe  as  you  cruise  the  waterways  of  the  Rhine, 
Main  and  Danube  rivers  aboard  the  deluxe  Amadeus  II.  Cathedrals,  castles  and  art 
museums  will  delight  you  along  with  privately  arranged  musical  performances. 

The  Oxford  Experience 

September  0-22      Approx.  $3200  per  person 
A  two-week  program  designed  to  immerse  you  in  centuries-old  traditions  of 
learning  and  community.  In  small  groups,  lead  by  Oxford  faculty,  you'll  learn, 
explore  the  English  countryside  and  visit  fascinating  historical  landmarks. 

Gardens  and  Temples  of  Japan 

October  11—22     Approx.  $5195  per  person 
Travel  from  east  to  west  through  this  land  of  contradictions, 
artistry  and  fabled  traditions.  You'll  begin  in  Tokyo,  then  cruise 
the  Sumida  River  and  see  Mt.  Fuji.  Then  on  to  Nagoyajoba, 
Kyoto  and  Nara. 

Columbia  River:  In  the  Wake  of  Lewis  &  Clark 

October  13-19     From  $2390  per  person 

This  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  history  buffs  and  those  who  love  the  great 

outdoors.  Accompany  University  Archivist  Bill  King,  as  you  cruise  along 

the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  and  see  some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  in 

the  United  States. 

Alumni  College  in  Sicily 

November  3  -  12      Approx.  $2395  per  person 
Taormina,  your  base  for  this  educational  adventure,  is  Sicily' s  resort  extraordi- 
naire. Come  to  a  world  of  medieval  buildings,  bustling  cafes,  boutiques  and 
shady  groves  of  orange  trees. 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  www.dukealumni.com 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

For  detailed  brochures,  please  mail  or  fax  this  form  to:  Duke  Alumni 
Education  &  Travel,  61 4  Chapel  Drive,  Box  90572,  Durham,  NC  27708, 
Fax  919-684-6022 


ON-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS 


Marine  Lab  Alumni  College 

Integrative  Medicine  Retreat 

Summer  Academy 

Youth  Camps 

A  Weekend  with  Reynolds 

Price 


NAME 

DUKE  CLASS 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

STUDY/TRAVEL  PROGRAMS 


Exploring  the  Galapagos 
Moroccan  Odyssey 
Madrid  and  Andalusia 
London  Theater  Week 
South  Africa  and  Swaziland 
Alumni  College  in  Tuscany 
Alumni  College  in  Greece 


Netherlands  &  Belgium 
Cruise  the  Imperial  Passage 
Alaskan  Wilderness  Cruise 
Voyage  of  the  Goddess 
Aegean  Cruise 
Journey  of  the  Czars 
Treasures  of  the  Seine 
Budapest  to  Amsterdam 
The  Oxford  Experience 
Gardens  and  Temples  of  Japan 
Columbia  River 
Alumni  College  in  Sicily 


Dates  and  prices  are  subject  to  change. 


awarded  to  outstanding  faculty.  Her  research  project 
will  study  HIV  and  aging. 

Curtis  Conover  M.B.A.  78  is  comptroller  of 
Wright  Construction.  He  lives  in  East  Wallingford,  Vt. 


Reid  N.  Harris  78,  Ph.D.  '86,  a  professor  of  biology 
at  James  Madison  University,  received  the  College  of 
Science  and  Mathematics'  Madison  Scholar  award  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  scholarly  achievements. 
He  and  his  wife,  Sherry,  live  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Katherine  A.  Braun  78,  a  physical  therapist,  owns 
Sports  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation,  Inc.,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Her  husband,  Steven  E.  King  78,  Ph.D.  '83, 
is  the  special  adviser  for  critical  infrastructure  protec- 
tion in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  for  Science  and  Technology,  after  15  years  at 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  The  couple  and  their 
son  live  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 


MARRIAGES:  Thurletta  M.  Brown  71  to 

Raymond  Gavins  on  Aug.  8.  Residence:  Durham  and 
Warrenton,  N.C.... James  P.  Carmody  73  to 

Janice  Hurley.  Residence:  Lebanon,  Va. 

BIRTHS:  Second  son  to  R.  Jeffrey  Smith  75 
and  Rhonda  Joy  Tobin  '84,  J.D.  '90  on  June  20. 
Named  Dylan  Andrew  Smith... Fourth  child  and  third 
son  to  Shao  F.  Wang  B.S.M.E.  78  and  Cheryl  Wang 
on  Dec.  6,  1999.  Named  Jonathan. 


David  N.  Hardie  '80  is  a  partner  in  the  Chicago- 
based  executive-search  tirm  Heidrick  &  Struggles, 
working  in  its  Atlanta  office.  He  and  his  wife,  Marissa, 
and  their  two  sons  live  in  Atlanta. 

Charles  Joseph  O'Shea  '80  represented  Duke 
in  October  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Westbury. 

Paul  W.  Sperduto  '80,  M.A.EE  '84,  M.D.  '84 
received  the  American  Cancer  Society's  Lane  Adams 
Excellence  in  Caring  Award.  He  is  a  physician  at 
Methodist  and  Fairview  Southdale  Hospitals  in 
Minneapolis.  He  and  his  wife,  Jody,  and  their  three 
children  live  in  Wayzata,  Minn. 

Geoffrey  Allen  B.S.E.  '83  is  a  clinical  assistant 
professor  in  the  division  of  pediatric  hematology/ 
oncology  at  Stanford  University.  His  e-mail  address  is 
drblood@stanford.edu. 

Melanie  McKittrick  Hightower  '83  is  a  senior 
vice  president  and  director  of  corporate  diversity  for 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  Texas.  She  and  her  husband, 
Lee,  live  in  Houston. 

Douglas  L.  Brooks  '84,  J.D.  '91  has  opened  a 
law  practice  in  Atlanta.  His  website  is  www.douglas 

lM-.~ikslaw.com. 


J.  Schoenfeld  '84  was  promoted  to  vice 
chancellor  for  public  affairs  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  public,  government,  and 
community  relations,  publications,  and  special  events. 
In  September,  he  represented  Duke  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  president  of  Belmont  University.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duke  KLigiiimc  Editorial  Advisory  Board. 
He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Temple  Schoenfeld 
'84,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Michael  Holder  M.Div.  '85  represented 
Duke  in  May  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president 
of  McDowell  Technical  Community  College  in 
Marion,  N.C. 

Ed  Prewitt  '85  is  senior  editor  of  CIO  magazine,  a 
high-level  information  technology  magazine  published 
in  Cambridge.  He  and  his  wife,  April,  and  their  two 
sons  live  in  Concord,  Mass. 


Gretchen  Hess  Trofa  '85  is  a  partner  in  the  Chicago 
law  firm  Barack  Ferrazzano.  She  and  her  husband, 
John,  and  their  five  daughters  live  in  Hinsdale,  111. 

Shannon  M.  Connelly  '87,  an  attorney  and  partner 
at  the  Portland,  Ore.,  office  of  the  law  firm  Davis  Wright 
Tremaine,  was  awarded  Martindale-Hubbell's  AV  rating, 
which  recognizes  an  attorney  who  has  attained  the 
highest  levels  of  professional  skill  and  integrity.  She  was 
appointed  managing  estate/trust  editor  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  hooks  and  media 


Jr.  B.S.E.  '87  is  managing 
principal  in  the  Dallas  office  of  Lucent  Technologies, 
NetworkCare  Professional  Services,  where  he  specializes 
in  network  consulting  for  service  providers.  He  and 
his  wife,  physician  Paige  Latham,  and  their  daughter 
live  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Jeffrey  Sullivan  Bush  '89  is  assistant  director  of 
the  Emergency  Department  of  Asheboro,  N.C.  He  and 
his  wife,  Beth,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Asheboro. 

Elizabeth  Dopp  Chupik  '89  is  a  deputy 
commonwealth's  attorney  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she 
concentrates  in  the  prosecution  of  child-abuse  and 
domestic-violence  cases.  She  and  her  husband,  Ron, 
and  their  son  live  in  Norfolk. 

James  B.  Dolan  Jr.  '89  is  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  law  firm  Cozen  &  O'Connor,  where  he 
specializes  in  complex  commercial  and  insurance 
litigation.  He  and  his  wife,  Amy  Nobles  Dolan 

'89,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Wayne,  Pa. 

Sara-Elizabeth  Jones  Hyre  '89  is  a  manager  in 
the  tax  department  at  Deloitte  &  Touche  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Her  husband,  David  E.  Hyre  Ph.D.  '94,  is  a 
research  scientist  in  the  bioengineering  department  at 
the  University  of  Washington. 

MARRIAGES:  Mary  Kathryne  Swann  '82  to 

James  Trainor  in  Kauai,  Hawaii.  Residence:  Arlington, 
Va.  Melanie  McKittrick  '83  to  Lee  Hightower  on 
April  29.  Residence:  Houston... Ricardo  H.  Blondet 
'84  to  Natascha  Otero-Santiago  on  April  30.  Residence: 
Miami  Shores,  Fla. .  ..Jill  Zima  '84  to  Tim  Borski  on 
Oct.  23,  1999.  Residence:  Islamorada,  Fla.. ..Harold 
Erick  Layton  Ph.D.  '86  to  Anita  Wing-Yan  Tarn 
'94  on  June  24.  Residence:  Durham. .  Leora  Yael 
Ger  '89  to  Paul  Steven  Bloom  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Seattle. .  Matthew  W.  Sherwood  '89  to  Amy  E. 
Scanlon  on  April  1.  Residence:  Somerville,  Maine. 

BIRTHS:  Twins,  through  surrogacy,  to  Mark  S. 
Litwin  '81  and  Adam  Shulman  on  June  21.  Named 
Rose  and  Max... Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Susan  O'Connell  Rielly  M.H.A.  81  and  Mark 
Rielly  on  July  25.  Named  Megan  McCarthy. .  .A 
daughter  to  Marshall  D.  Orson  '82,  J.D.  '85  and 
Peggy  Orson  on  Feb.  5,  2000.  Named  Claire  Marshall... 
First  child  and  son  to  Jill  Zima  Borski  '84  and 
Tim  Borski  on  Aug.  20.  Named  Josef  Timothy. .  .Second 
son  to  Rhonda  Joy  Tobin  '84,  J.D.  '90  and  R. 
Jeffrey  Smith  75  on  June  20.  Named  Dylan  Andrew 
Smith. .  .Second  child  and  daughter  to  Page  Murray 
'85  and  Laura  Murray  on  Aug.  17.  Named  Camille 
Van  Arsdale... Third  daughter  to  Debra  Pistorino 
Parrish  '85,  J.D.  '89  and  Alexander  W.  Parrish 
'87  on  March  27-  Named  Elizabeth  Michelle... Second 
child  and  son  to  Ed  Prewitt  '85  and  April  Prewitt 
on  Oct.  1.  Named  Logan  Allerton... Fifth  daughter  to 
Gretchen  Hess  Trofa  '85  and  John  Trofa  on 
April  13.  Named  Elizabeth  Anne.. Third  child  and 
second  daughter  to  J.  Layne  Birdsong  '86  and 
Claire  Lawton  Birdsong  '87  on  Dec.  19,  1999. 
Named  Donna  Marie. .  .Second  child  and  daughter  to 
Jeffrey  F.  Davis  '86  and  Nancy  Heyman  Davis 
'86  on  May  10.  Named  Gaylen. .  .First  child  and  daughter 
to  Lillian  J.  Garcia  '86  and  Bruce  A.  Mandell  on 
March  26.  Named  Madison  Sophia  Mandell... First 
child  and  daughter  to  Philip  H.  Knight  '86  and 


Holly  Knight  on  Jan.  5,  2000.  Named  Riley  Anne... 
Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  John  M.  KutUer 
B.S.E.  '86,  M.B.A.  '89  and  Mary  Kuttler  on  April  15. 
Named  Ashley  Elizabeth. .  .Third  daughter  to  Stephen 
Jeffrey  Meyer  '86  and  Louise  Ward  Meyer 
'87  on  March  10.  Named  Lauren  Taylor... Second 
child  and  first  son  to  Allen  W.  Nelson  '86,  J.D.  '89 
and  Amy  Nelson  on  June  23.  Named  Robert  Edward 
"Teddy"... Fifth  child  and  fourth  daughter  to  Brian 
Stefanowicz  '86  and  Mary  Beth  Stefanowicz  on 
April  4.  Named  Mary  Katherine... A  son  to  Lisa 
Deitsch  Taylor  J.D.  '86,  A.M.  '86  and  Lindsey 
Taylor  on  Aug.  5.  Named  Lee  Edward... Third  child 
and  second  daughter  to  Claire  Lawton  Birdsong 
'87  and  J.  Layne  Birdsong  '86  on  Dec.  19, 1999. 
Named  Donna  Marie... First  child  and  daughter  to 
John  Francis  Fehan  Jr.  B.S.E.  '87  and  Paige 
Latham  on  March  14.  Named  Kate  Latham  Fehan... 
Second  child  and  daughter  to  Matthew  Galum- 
beck  M.D.  '87  and  Cynthia  Galumbeck  on  Aug.  1. 
Named  Bryn  Calvin... First  child  and  daughter  to 
Sharolyn  Rhees  Medina  '87  and  Jorge  Medina 
on  June  13.  Named  Nicole  Esperanza. .  Third  daughter 
to  Louise  Ward  Meyer  '87  and  Stephen 
Jeffrey  Meyer  '86  on  March  10.  Named  Lauren 
Taylor. .  Third  daughter  to  Alexander  W.  Parrish 
'87  and  Debra  Pistorino  Parrish  '85,  J.D.  '89  on 
March  27.  Named  Elizabeth  Michelle. .  .Second  son  to 
Margot  Warren  Patterson  '87  and  James 
"Mac"  Patterson  '88  on  April  19.  Named  Scott 
Miller. .  .First  child  and  daughter  to  Joy  Austin- 
Lane  '88  and  Christopher  Austin-Lane  '90  on 
May  28.  Named  Katherine  Grace.. .First  child  and  son 
to  Carol  Michelle  Madren  Bedin  '88  and 
Matthew  Bedin  on  July  22.  Named  Cooper  Anatolij . . . 
First  child  and  son  to  Sharon  Zweig  Beecher 
'88  and  James  Beecher  on  Oct.  2,  1999.  Named 
Andrew  James. .  .Twins,  third  and  fourth  children,  to 
Brooke  Wright  Cabot  '88  and  Chris  Cabot  on 
April  2 1 .  Named  Margery  Kimball  and  Georgia 
Channing. .  .Second  child  and  first  son  to  Jackie 
Linn  Earner  '88  and  Jeffrey  Earner  on  June  6.  Named 
Ryan  Jeffrey... Second  child  and  daughter  to  John  A. 
MacLeod  II  B.S.E.  '88,  '89  and  Sarah  MacLeod  on 
Feb.  29,  2000.  Named  Cayleigh  Wadsworth... Third 
child  and  second  son  to  Shari  Berger  Maurer  '88 
and  Mathew  Maurer  on  May  3.  Named  Eric  Max... A 
son  to  Tracy  Zierdt  Nickelsburg  B.S.E.  '88  and 
Stephen  Michael  Nickelsburg  B.S.E.  '89  on 
Nov.  21,  1999.  Named  Justin  Michael... Second  son  to 
James  "Mac"  Patterson  '88  and  Margot 
Warren  Patterson  '87  on  April  19.  Named  Scott 
Miller. .  .Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to  Mary  C. 
Penrod  '88  and  Robert  A.  Ruggiero  Jr.  '88  on 
May  1.  Named  Elisabeth  Grace  Ruggiero... First  child 
and  daughter  to  Hazel  Landwehr  Porter  '88, 
J.D.  '94  and  Greg  Porter  on  July  18.  Named  Lauren 
Elizabeth... Second  son  to  Stacey  Stern  '88  and 
Paul  Orbuch  on  March  1.  Named  Jared  Stern  Orhuch... 
A  daughter  to  Nelson  C.  Bellido  '89  and  Courtney 
Bellido  on  Aug.  1.  Named  Gabriela  Redys. .  .First  child 
and  son  to  Elizabeth  Dopp  Chupik  '89  and  Ron 
Chupik  on  June  1.  Named  Spencer  Daniel...  Second 
child  and  son  to  Laurel  Miller  Kimbrough  '89 
and  Erich  Kimbrough  on  April  30.  Named  George 
Albrecht... Second  child  and  daughter  to  Patrick  J. 
Laverty  A.M.  '89,  Ph.D.  '92  and  Mary  Ann  Laverty 
on  July  30,  1999.  Named  Meredith  Caitlin... Second 
child  and  daughter  to  Susan  Valente  Marandett 
'89  and  Eric  Marandett  on  July  6.  Named  Lauren  Mae. . . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  M.  Scott  McCormick 
'89  and  Andrea  Herbert  McCormick  on  June  7. 
Named  Tessa  Nicole. .  .First  child  and  son  to  Diane 
Swartz  Michel  '89  and  Peter  Michel  on  April  5. 
Named  Ethan  Laurence  Charles... A  son  to  Stephen 
Michael  Nickelsburg  B.S.E.  '89  and  Tracy 
Zierdt  Nickelsburg  B.S.E.  '88  on  Nov.  21,  1999. 
Named  Justin  Michael... First  child  and  son  to  Brian 
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lohn  Rowden  Ph.D. 

1'96  is  obsessed  with 
,  Not  like  you 

'think,  though. 
Specifically,  he's  inter- 
ested in  the  copulation 
habits  of  the  Bulwer's 
wattled  pheasant,  a 
bird  only  found  in 
Borneo  that  these  days 
seems  not  the  least  bit 
interested  in  out-of- 


get  the  Bulwer's  wat- 
tled pheasant  to  breed 
in  captivity?  The 
pheasant  was  threat- 
ened in  Borneo,  where 
it  was  caught  between 
the  Malaysian  and  In- 
donesian governments, 
neither  of  which  were 
doing  a  great  job  of 


had  majored  in  inter- 
national relations  at 
the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, went  to  Borneo 
in  the  spring  of  1999, 
whereupon  he  began 
interviewing  natives  on 
what  they  knew  of  the 
bird.  Two  subsequent 
trips  in  2000  allowed 


As  assistant  curator 
at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  Row- 
den is  responsible  for 
making  sure  the  zoo's 
animals  are  displayed 
in  environments  as 
close  to  their  natural 
habitat  as  possible. 
Like  a  museum  cura- 


research  into  potential 
exhibits.  It  just  so  hap- 
pens that  the  exhibits 
at  a  zoo  are  alive. 

Rowden  got  his  Ph.D. 
in  zoology  relatively 
late,  after  flying  jets  for 
the  Navy.  It  was  natu- 
ral, then,  that  he  gravi- 
tated to  studying  birds. 
Before  starting  his  post- 
graduate work,  he 
helped  to  conduct  au- 
topsies on  birds  at  the 
National  Zoo  in  Wash- 
ington. He  says  he 
liked  the  mission  that 
zoos  presented:  "I 
want  to  see  people 
connect  with  wildlife 
and  use  that  apprecia- 
tion to  make  appropri- 
ate decisions  in  their 
lives  about  conserva- 
tion." The  Bronx  Zoo 
hired  him  in  1996. 

About  two  years  ago, 
Rowden's  supervisor 
brought  him  a  ques- 
tion: Why  can't  zoos 


Tracking  the  elusive  wattled  pheasant:  Rowden's 
campsite,  and  Christmas,  in  Borneo 


protecting  it.  Not  since 
1986  had  the  Bronx 
Zoo  seen  chicks,  and 
no  zoo  in  the  world 
had  had  success  in 
breeding  the  birds 
since  1994.  Rowden 
went  to  the  literature 
and  found  that  little 
was  known  about  the 


D.  Sullivan  '89  and  Mimi  Sullivan  on  July  7.  Named 
Riley  Lawrence. .  .First  child  and  son  to  Catherine 
Pond  Wranek  '89  and  John  J.  Wranek  III  on  Aug. 
18.  Named  Evan  Josef. 


him  to  do  his  own 
observation  of  the  wat- 
ded  pheasant.  Suddenly 
a  clearer  picture  began 
to  emerge  about  the 
bird's  mating  habits. 

The  Bulwer's  proba- 
bly takes  part  in  an 
exploded  lek  mating 
ritual.  In  a  generalized 
lek,  males  get  together 
and  do  a  mating  dis- 


play for  females.  In  an 
exploded  lek,  the  males 
display,  but  they  do 
it  out  of  sight  of  one 
another.  Loud  vocaliza- 
tions let  other  males 
(and  the  females,  of 
course)  know  that  the 
competition  is  on. 

This  past  summer, 
Rowden  tried  to  repli- 
cate an  exploded  lek  at 
the  zoo  using  a  PA  sys- 
tem. "They  were  more 
active  when  the  vocal- 
izations were  playing, 
but  we  didn't  see  any 
copulations,"  Rowden 
says,  disappointed. 
"But  I'm  not  giving  up 
on  the  species.  I'm  in  it 
for  the  long  haul." 

He  has  published  pa- 
pers on  the  bird's  be- 
havior in  Zoo  Biology 
and  the  proceedings  of 
the  International  Galli- 
formes  Workshop.  The 
Wildlife  Conservation 
Society  has  funded  his 
trips  to  Borneo.  He 
says  he  wants  to  make 
further  trips  to  learn 
more,  especially  to  get 
a  sense  of  total  num- 
bers of  the  bird,  which 
he  now  places  at 
between  1,000  and 
10,000. 

There's  also  an  ulte- 
rior motive.  "The  rain- 
forest in  Borneo  is  a 
very  cool  place.  I  rang 
in  the  new  millennium 
sitting  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  a  river.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of 
the  rainy  season,  but 
by  midnight  the  clouds 
parted,  and  I  could  see 
stars." 

— Eric  Larson  '93 


D.S.  Berenson  J.D.  '90,  an  attorney  in  the  McLean, 
Va.,  office  of  the  law  firm  Johanson  Berenson,  is  the 
author  of  Pratt's  State  Law  and  Regulation  of  Closed-End 
Credit,  a  six-volume  guide.  He  lives  in  McLean,  Va. 

Jason  R.  Dittrich  '90  is  a  staff  radiologist  at  Fort 
Rucker.  His  wife,  Melissa  Smith  Dittrich  90,  is 

a  practicing  pediatrician  in  Dothan,  Ala.  The  couple 
and  their  daughter  live  in  Dothan. 


John  A.  Jordak  Jr.  '90  is  an  attorney  with  the 
Atlanta  law  firm  Alston  &  Bird.  He  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  and  their  two  daughters  live  in  Atlanta. 
Penelope  Marie  Lechtenberg  '90  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  Hinshaw  &  Culbertson,  where  she  prac- 
tices labor  and  employment  and  immigration  law.  She 
and  her  husband,  Larry  Pairitz,  live  in  Rockford,  111. 

Julie  Wolf  '90,  who  earned  her  M.F.A.  in  creative 
writing  in  May  1 999  from  Emerson  College  in  Boston, 
works  at  WGBH,  Boston's  public  television  station.  A 
former  Duke  Magazine  student  intern,  she  is  also  a 
freelance  writer  and  editor  for  several  Web  and  print 
publications.  She  and  her  husband,  Keith  Wagner,  live 
in  Somerville,  Mass. 


es  B.S.E.  '90,  who  completed  his  ortho- 
pedic surgery  residency  at  SUNY  Health  Science  Center 


of  Brooklyn,  began  a  sports  medicine/arthroscopy 
fellowship  at  Graduate  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He 
and  his  wife,  Michele,  and  their  two  children  live  in 
Philadelphia. 

Anna  Lee  Baird  '91  is  an  associate  in  the 
Charlotte  office  of  the  law  firm  Parker  Poe  Adams  and 
Bernstein,  where  she  practices  torts  and  workers'  com- 
pensation defense  litigation.  She  and  her  husband, 
attorney  Stanford  Davis  Baird  '92,  and  their 
daughter  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Paul  R.  Genender  '91,  J.D.  '94  is  a  business  and 
commercial  trial  attorney  with  the  law  firm  Strasburger 
&  Price,  where  he  has  practiced  since  1994-  He  and 
his  wife,  Anice,  live  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Sara  "Sally"  Higgins  '91  is  a  litigation  attorney  at 
Kennedy,  Covington,  Lobdell  &  Hickman.  She  and 
her  husband,  Jim  Moyer,  and  their  three  daughters  live 
in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Winston  Wook  Huh  B.S.E.  '91  completed  his  resi- 
dency in  pediatrics  at  Children's  Medical  Center  of 
Dallas,  where  he  is  chief  resident.  He  is  planning  to 
do  a  fellowship  in  pediatric  hematology/oncology.  He 
lives  in  Dallas,  Texas. 


Brian  Kennedy  '91,  J.D.  '94  is  an  associate  at  the 
law  firm  Piper,  Marbury,  Rudnick  &  Wolfe  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C  He  and  his  wife,  Angela,  live  in  Washington. 

Kirsty  Van  Peenan  Wild  '91  is  the  director  of  a 

Sylvan  Learning  Center.  Her  husband,  Steve  Wild 

'9 1 ,  is  an  attorney  at  Thompson  Coburn.  The  couple 
and  their  son  live  in  St.  Louis. 

Julie  E.  Artis  '92,  who  earned  her  Ph.D.  in  sociology 
at  Indiana  University  in  1999,  is  a  tenure-track  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  DePaul  University  in  Chicago. 

Stanford  Davis  Baird  '92  is  an  associate  in  the 
Charlotte  office  of  the  law  firm  Kennedy  Covington 
Lobdell  and  Hickman,  where  he  practices  real  estate 
and  environmental  law.  He  and  his  wife,  attorney 
Anna  Lee  Baird  '91,  and  their  daughter  live  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Brent  Philip  Kolitz  '92  completed  his  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology,  with  a  specialty  in  neuropsychology, 
at  the  University  of  South  Flotida  in  February  1999. 
He  and  his  wife,  Tien,  live  in  S.  Miami,  Fla. 

Scott  F.  Echelberger  M.H.A.  '92  was  promoted 
to  vice  president,  support  services,  for  MCG  Health, 
Inc.,  the  parent  company  tor  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  Hospitals  and  Clinics,  where  he  has  worked 
since  1992.  He  and  his  wife,  Jackie,  and  their  two  sons 
live  in  Augusta,  Ga. 


'92,  who  earned  her  master's 
in  organizational  communication  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California's  Annenberg  School  for 
Communication  in  1998,  is  a  consultant  in  organiza- 
tional and  workforce  development  tor  Hughes  Space 
and  Communications  Co.  She  and  her  husband,  Attila 
Farkas,  live  in  Pasadena. 

Jeffrey  R.  Feldstein  '93  earned  his  M.B.A.  at 
Columbia  University's  business  school  and  his  master's 
in  law  and  diplomacy  at  Tuft  University's  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  in  May.  He  works  for 
ZEFER  Corp.,  a  strategy-led  Internet  consulting  firm 
in  New  York  City.  He  and  his  wife,  Beth,  spent  their 
two-month  honeymoon  in  Thailand,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore.  They  live  in 
New  York  City. 

Teos  S.  Abadia  '94,  M.E.M.  '96  is  an  environmental 
consulting  manager  for  Ariel  Research  Corp.  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  His  wife,  Robin  Briggs  Abadia 

'97,  works  for  Conservation  International  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  They  live  in  Arlington,  Va. 

H.  Lee  Cheek  Jr.  M.Div.  '94,  a  political  science 
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professor,  teaches  at  Lee  University  in  Cleveland, 
Tenn.  His  book,  Political  Phibsophy  and  Cultural 
Renewal,  was  published  by  Transaction  in  November. 

Kimberiy  A.  Estler  '94,  who  earned  her  M.D.  at 

the  University  of  Virginia,  is  a  resident  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  the  University  of  Rochester  Medical 
Center.  She  and  her  husband,  Jonathan  Nasser,  also  a 
medical  resident  there,  live  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

David  E.  Hyre  Ph.D.  '94  is  a  research  scientist  in 
the  bioengineering  department  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  His  wife,  Sara-Elizabeth  Jones 
Hyre  '89,  is  a  manager  in  the  tax  department  at 
Deloitte  6k  Touche  in  Seattle. 
Adele  Harrington  Jackson  MBA.  '94  is  a 
manager  with  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  (St  Young  in  the 
health-care  consulting  group.  She  and  her  husband, 
David,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Christopher  D.  Wilson  B.S.C.E.  '94,  who  com- 
pleted his  master's  in  environmental  engineering  at 
Florida  Intemarional  University,  was  promoted  to 
senior  engineer  at  Montgomery  Watson,  an  environ- 
mental engineering  consultant  company.  He  and  his 
wife,  Emily,  and  their  twins  live  in  Miami  Lakes,  Fla. 

Shannon  G.  Bailey-Stanley  '95,  who  earned  her 
doctorate  in  pharmacy  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  May 
1999,  is  a  pharmacist  with  Eckerds.  Her  husband, 
Rodney  J.  Stanley  '95,  who  earned  his  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  May  2000,  is  an  orthopedic 
surgery  resident  at  Louisiana  State  University  Medical 
Center.  They  live  in  Metairie,  La. 

Brandon  Elizabeth  Short  Blell  95,  who 

earned  her  master's  in  international  business  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina's  business  school  in 
May,  is  a  marketing  specialist  for  South  America  at 
Coming  Cable  Systems  in  Hickory,  N.C.  She  and 
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her  husband,  Beni,  live  in  Hickory. 

William  J.  Dahms  Jr.  '95,  who  earned  his  doctor 
of  osteopathic  medicine  (D.O.)  degree  in  June  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  is  an 
intern  at  Wilford  Hall  U.S.  Air  Force  Medical  Center 
at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Christine  Warren  Ramich  '95,  who  is  pursuing 
her  Ph.D.  in  child  clinical  psychology  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  is  a  clinical  intern  at  Franciscan  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Boston.  Her  husband,  J.  Michael 
Ramich  '95,  is  pursuing  his  M.B.A.  at  Harvard 
Business  School.  They  live  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lynne  M.  Bornstein  '96  is  a  doctoral  candidate 
in  French  poetry  at  Yale  University.  Her  husband, 
William  A.  Bermont  '97,  completed  his  M.B.A. 
at  Northwestern  University  and  works  for  a  technology 
company  in  Chicago. 

Karen  M.  Dixon  '96,  who  earned  her  M.D.  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill's  medical  school  in  May,  is  a  resi- 
dent in  emergency  medicine  at  Alameda  County 
Medical  Center  in  Oakland,  Calif. 


'96  started  a  recording  label,  Stretch 
Records,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
Southern  blues.  He  lives  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
In  December,  his  label  released  the  CD  Three  Feet  Tall 
by  the  Lunar  Leaf,  the  band  formed  by  Winslow 
Willard  95 

David  Soran  '96,  who  earned  his  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  a  resident  in  internal 
medicine  at  Stanford  University.  His  wife,  Robin 
Dearth  Soran  '96,  who  earned  her  M.B.A.  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  June,  works  for 
Excite(S  Home  as  a  product  manager.  They  live  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 


i.S.C.E.  '96  is  pursuing 
a  graduate  degree  in  computer  science  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign.  He  has  taught  high 
school  physics,  worked  with  satellites,  and  climbed  Mt. 
Fuji.  He  lives  in  Champaign,  111. 


'97  works  for  Conservation 
International,  a  nonprofit  environmental  organization 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  making  documentary  films  for 
developing  countries.  Her  husband,  Teos  S.  Abadia 
'94,  M.E.M.  '96,  works  for  Ariel  Research  Corp.  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  They  live  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Ted  Alexander  M.B.A.  '97  was  made  a  general 
partner  at  Mission  Ventures  II,  a  venture-capital  fund 
that  focuses  on  information  technology  in  the  south- 
ern California  region.  A  founding  associate  at  Mission 
Ventures,  he  is  a  director  of  Entropia,  an  Internet 
computational  service  provider.  He  and  his  wife,  Wendy, 
and  their  son  live  in  Coronado,  Calif. 

William  A.  Bermont  '97,  who  earned  his 
M.B.A.  at  Northwestern  University,  works  for  divine 
interVentures,  a  technology  company  in  Chicago. 
His  wife,  Lynne  M.  Bornstein  '96,  is  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  French  poetry  at  Yale  University. 

Adrienne  Cohen  '97  is  a  second-year  law  student 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 

Tracy  L.  Dearth  '97  is  pursing  her  master's  in  public 
health  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  She  is  concen- 
trating in  international  public  health  and  nutrition. 
She  is  also  working  on  an  iodine  deficiency  study  in 
collaboration  with  PAMM,  UNICEF,  and  the  CDC. 

Kathy  Michelle  Moore  '97  earned  her  J.D.  in 
May  at  Pennsylvania  State  University's  Dickinson 
School  of  Law. 


Firetag  '98,  who  earned  her 
master's  in  public  policy  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  is  a  research  assistant  for  the  Milken 
Family  Foundation  in  Santa  Monica,  where  she  is 


ic-cirching  issues  related  to  teacher  quality  and 
elementary  educations. 


Amy  K.  Kantipong  '98  was  one  of  only  40 
medical  students  selected  for  the  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute/National  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  Scholars  program.  She  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center's  medical 
school  in  San  Antonio. 

MARRIAGES:  Julie  Wolf  '90  to  Keith  Wagner  on 
June  18.  Residence:  Somerville,  Mass... .Paul  R. 
Genender  '91,  J.D.  '94  to  Anice  Joy  on  March  4. 
Residence:  Dallas,  Texas... Brian  Kennedy '91,  J.D. 
'94  to  Angela  Babineck  on  Sept.  23.  Residence: 
Washington,  DC... Suzanne  Rumsey  '92  to 
Attila  Farkas  in  June.  Residence:  Pasadena,  Calif.... 
Jeffrey  Robert  Feldstein  '93  to  Beth  Lana 
Tieman  on  May  28.  Residence:  New  York  City. .  .Amy 
Elizabeth  Murrell  '93  to  Scott  Kenneth  Taylor  on 
July  1.  Residence:  Charlottesville,  Va....Teos  S. 
Abadia  94,  M.E.M.  96  to  Robin  Rachel  Briggs 
'97  on  June  1  in  Florence,  Italy.  Residence:  Fairfax, 
Va.... Kimberiy  A.  Estler  '94  to  Jonathan  F. 
Nasser  on  May  13.  Residence:  Rochester,  N.Y.... 
Jeffrey  Eric  Pierce  '94  to  Melissa  Dawn  Campbell 
on  June  12,  1999.  Residence:  Clarion,  Pa      Carlyle 
Rogers  Schomberg  '94  to  Millie  Katherine 
Phillips  on  Aug.  19.  Residence:  Alabaster,  Ala.... 
Alan  M.  Speert  '94  to  Wendy  Rebecca  Leferson  on 
Sept.  3.  Residence:  Bermuda. .  .Anita  Wing-Van 
Tarn  94  to  Harold  Erick  Layton  Ph.D. 
June  24.  Residence:  Durham... Shannon  G. 
'95  to  Rodney  J.  Stanley  '95  on  June  10  in  Duke 
Chapel.  Residence:  Metairie,  La.... Amy  Bright  '95 
to  Michael  Rabadam  on  Aug.  12.  Residence:  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.   Amanda  Winfield  Clark '95  to 
Scott  C.  Happle  on  July  29.  Residence:  Sacramento, 
Calif... .Erin  Jane  Henderson  '95  to  Kenneth  A. 
Gaschjr.  on  June  17.  Residence:  Denver...  Jessica 
Frances  Kravitz  '95,  A.M.  '00  to  John  Joseph 
Lambert  on  June  24.  Residence:  Kirkland,  Wash. ...J. 
Michael  Ramich  95  to  Christine  Warren  '95 
on  May  27  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Cambridge, 
Mass... .Brandon  Elizabeth  Short  '95  to  Bernard 
M.  Blell  on  June  24.  Residence:  Hickory,  N.C... Lynne 
M.  Bornstein  '96  to  William  A.  Bermont  '97 
on  May  28.  Residence:  Chicago... James  B. 
Caveriee  '96  to  Sherry  A.  O'Kelley  '96  on 
Sept.  16.  Residence:  Mountain  View,  Calif. ...Carol 
Elizabeth  Clayton  '96  to  John  Eric  Port  '96 
on  July  15  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Richmond... 
Jonathan  Michael  Kaden  '96  to  Susan  Agnes 
Kresel  '97  on  Aug.  28,  1999.  Residence:  Chicago... 
Matthew  D.  Sample  '96  to  Mary  Squires  on  Sept. 
23.  Residence:  Ft.  Sheridan,  111.. ..Robin  Rachel 
Briggs  '97  to  Teos  S.  Abadia  '94,  M.E.M.  '96  on 
June  1  in  Florence,  Italy.  Residence:  Fairfax,  Va.... 
Jeffrey  W.  Craver  '97  to  Kirsten  Suzanne  Atwill 
on  Aug.  12.  Residence:  Durham. 
Konopelski  98  to  An 
Son  '98  on  June  3.  Residence:  London,  England... 
Michael  Kozdron  A.M.  '99  to  Jessica  Ann  Burns 
on  Aug.  5.  Residence:  Durham. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Christopher 
Austin-Lane  '90  and  Joy  Austin-Lane  '88  on 

May  28.  Named  Katherine  Grace... First  child  and 
daughter  to  Jason  R.  Dittrich  '90  and  Melissa 
Smith  Dittrich  '90  on  May  10.  Named  Julia 
Eadon...A  daughter  to  Richard  W.  Garnett  '90 

and  Mary  Garnett  on  Sept.  27,  1999.  Named 
Margaret  Clare... First  child  and  son  to  Susan 
George  James  '90  and  Donaldson  James  on  July 
23.  Named  Harry  Baxter. .  .Second  daughter  to  John 
A.  Jordak  Jr.  '90  and  Nancy  Jordak  on  July  15. 
Named  Sarah  Elise... First  child  and  son  to  David  C. 
Meeker  BSE.  '90 and  Aimee  M.  Dalrymple 
'91  on  Jan.  16,  1999.  Named  Timothy  Kent... Second 
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child  and  first  son  to  Michael  Zilles  B.S.E.  '90  and 
Michele  Zilles  on  Aug.  10.  Named  Jacob  Benjamin. . . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Sandra  McLennan 
Arlen  '91  and  Roger  Arlen  on  May  14.  Named 
Alexis  Nicole... A  son  to  Sonja  Andrew  Bailes 
M.H.A.  '91  and  Edward  R.  Bailes  on  March  27. 
Named  Andrew  Edison... First  child  and  daughter  to 
Anna  Lee  Baird  '91  and  Stanford  Davis 
Baird  '92  on  May  22.  Named  Cameron  Elizabeth... 
Second  child  and  son  to  Victor  Bongard  III  '91, 
J.D.  '98  and  Taylor  Mead  Albright  J.D.  '98  on 
Dec.  24,  1999.  Named  William  Albright  Bongard... 
First  child  and  son  to  Aimee  M.  Dalrymple  '91 
and  David  C.  Meeker  B.S.E.  '90  on  Jan.  16,  1999. 
Named  Timothy  Kent. .  .Third  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Theodore  C.  Edwards  II  '91,  J.D.  '94  and 
Tiffany  Edwards  on  July  3.  Named  Tyler  Grace. .  .Third 
daughter  to  Sara  "Sally"  Higgins  '91  and  Jim 
Moyer  on  May  22.  Named  Grace  Ervin  Higgins 
Moyer. .  .First  child  and  son  to  Daniel  Raymond 
King  B.S.E.  '91  and  Elizabeth  King  on  July  7.  Named 
Daniel  Spencer. .  .Second  child  and  daughter  to 
Brian  R.  Overton  B.S.E.  '91  and  Suzann  Scott 
Overton  '93,  M.S.  '98  on  June  26.  Named  Caroline 
Emily... Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Julie 
Srodes  Selwood  '91  and  Michael  J.  Selwood 
'91  on  March  2.  Named  Alexa  Christine... First  child 
and  son  to  Kirsty  Van  Peenan  Wild  '91  and 
Steve  Wild  '91  on  July  31.  Named  Zachary  Elliot... 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Katherine  D.  "Kady" 
Ashley  '92  and  David  Luigs  on  Feb.  5,  2000.  Named 
Julia  Ashley  Luigs. .  .First  child  and  daughter  to  Stan- 
ford Davis  Baird  '92  and  Anna  Lee  Baird  '91 
on  May  22.  Named  Cameron  Elizabeth... First  child 
and  son  to  Matthew  T.  Coble  '92  and  Amy  Coble 
on  July  30.  Named  Zachary  Lowell. .  .First  child  and 
daughter  to  Faith  Engroos  Cruz  A.M.  '92  and 
Michael  Cruz  on  May  9.  Named  Elizabeth. .  .Second  son 


to  Scott  F.  Echelberger  M.H.A.  '92  and  Jackie 
Echelberger  on  April  26.  Named  Thomas  Reeder... 
Second  child  and  son  to  J.  Scott  Jaquette  '92 
and  Catherine  Fellows-Jaquette  '93  on  July  6. 
Named  Matthew  Austin... First  child  and  daughter  to 
James  Vincent  Lawler  B.S.E.E  '92  and  Mere- 
dith Burke  Lawler  '93  on  Aug.  15.  Named  Emilia 
McManus. .  A  daughter  to  Namrata  Pai  Wheeler 
'92  and  Brian  Wheeler  '94  on  June  19.  Named 
Kiran  Sophia. .  .First  child  and  son  to  Barbara  Shatz 
Goldstein  93  and  Oliver  M.  Goldstein  '93  on 
March  14-  Named  Benjamin  Harris... A  daughter  to 
Michelle  A.  Kisloff  '93  and  R.  Wade  Strick- 
land '93  on  June  20.  Named  Katherine  Eileen 
Strickland... First  child  and  daughter  to  Meredith 
Burke  Lawler  '93  and  James  Vincent  Lawler 
B.S.E.E.  '92  on  Aug.  15.  Named  Emilia  McManus... 
Second  child  and  daughter  to  Suzann  Scott 
Overton  '93,  M.S.  '98  and  Brian  R.  Overton 
B.S.E.  '91  on  June  26.  Named  Caroline  Emily... First 
child  and  son  to  Natalie  Daub  Wilhelm  '93  and 
Alexander  M.  Wilhelm  on  June  24.  Named  Benjamin 
Lewis... First  child  to  Adele  Harrington  Jackson 
M.B.A.  '94  and  David  Jackson  on  March  6.  Named 
Anna  Sinclair... Second  child  and  first  son  to  Jeff 
VanderKam  '94  and  Susan  Killian  VanderKam  on 
Feb.  20,  2000.  Named  James  Charles. .  .A  daughter  to 
Brian  Wheeler  '94  and  Namrata  Pai  Wheeler 
'92  on  June  19.  Named  Kiran  Sophia... Twins  to 
Christopher  D.  Wilson  B.S.C.E.  '94  and  Emily 
Wilson  on  July  3.  Named  Riley  and  Camille...A  son 
to  Katherine  Blass  Asaro  '95  and  Andrew  Vito 
Asaro  on  July  27.  Named  Jackson  Lee. .  .First  child 
and  son  to  Daniel  S.  Mensh  '97  and  Reedy  Mensh 
on  July  3.  Named  Charles  Joseph. .  .Second  child  and 
son  to  Taylor  Mead  Albright  J.D.  '98  and  Victor 
Bongard  III  '91,  J.D.  '98  on  Dec.  24,  1999.  Named 
William  Albright  Bongard. 


Gray  Patton  '26  of  Durham,  on  March 
28.  She  was  the  author  of  the  novel  Good  Morning, 
Miss  Dove,  which  was  translated  into  10  languages  and 
made  into  the  1955  film  starring  Jennifer  Jones.  Her 
short  stories  were  published  in  such  magazines  as  The 
New  Yorker,  Harper's,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
McCall'i,  Charm,  and  Seventeen.  She  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Holiday.  Her  late  husband  was  Duke 
professor  emeritus  Lewis  Patton. 


James  E.  Boyd  A.M.  '28  of  Carrollton,  Ga. 

Ollie  M.  Smithwick  '28  of  Duck  Key,  Fla.,  on 
June  19.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  O.M.  Smithwick  Jr. 

Samuel  Thomas  Thorne  Jr.  '31  of  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  on  April  18.  A  graduate  of  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Banking,  he  began  his  career  as  a  North 
Carolina  bank  examiner.  He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  He  retired  as  a  vice  president  and  head 
of  the  trust  department  after  30  years  at  Wachovia 
Bank  in  Greensboro.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Elizabeth;  two  daughters;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Ruth  King  Thrift  '31  of  Lakeland,  Fla.,  on  April 
2 1 .  The  wife  of  the  president  of  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege, the  late  Charles  T.  Thrift  Jr.  '30,  A.M.  '32, 
BD.  3},  she  was  a  past  president  of  Chapter  W,  PEO 
Sisterhood;  the  Women's  Association  at  F.S.C;  and 
the  Lakeland  Church  Women  United.  She  is  survived 
by  three  daughters,  including  Nell  Thrift  '61;  and  a 
sister-in-law,  Susie  W.  Thrift  '33,  M.Ed.  '50. 

N.  Fletcher  Turner  Jr.  '3 1  of  Hamilton,  N.J.,  on 
April  1 9.  He  was  a  radio  and  television  sales  represen- 
tative for  WOR  and  CBS  in  New  York  City  and  WRAL 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.  He  had  also  worked  for  the  N.J.  De- 
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partment  of  Transportation  and  Cox's  Inc.  of  Princeton. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy;  two  sons;  a  daughter; 
seven  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
Alexander  Lee  Smoot  '32  of  Greensboro,  N.C., 
on  July  3.  He  entered  the  Army  during  World  War  II 
and  was  a  captain  in  the  Army  Reserve.  He  joined  the 
Wesley  Long  Hospital's  pathology  lab  in  1946  and 
retired  in  1974  as  its  director.  He  was  a  photographer 
and  popular  artist,  whose  86  mobiles  are  in  homes, 
museums,  and  public  buildings,  including  the  UNC- 
Greensboro  library  and  the  Elliott  Center.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Rose  Freeman. 
Paul  Wright  Jr.  '32  of  Durham,  on  June  21.  A 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he  became  president  in 
1957  of  Durham  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  which  he  helped 
recast  into  Central  Carolina  Bank.  He  retired  from 
CCB  in  1973.  He  chaired  Durham's  Centennial 
Celebration  in  1981.  Based  on  his  long  career  of  civic 
involvement,  the  Durham  County  commissioners 
named  him  Citizen  of  the  Century.  In  1998,  the  Paul 
Wright  Fellowship  was  established  in  his  honor  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill's  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Wright  Keams  '58;  a  son;  a  sister;  five  grandchil- 
dren; and  two  great-grandchildren. 
Oren  D.  Boyce  M.D.  '33  of  Gastonia,  N.C.,  on 
March  17,  of  injuries  sustained  in  a  car  accident.  An 
Army  captain  who  served  under  General  Patton  during 
World  War  II,  he  practiced  internal  medicine  for  55 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  Trie  Power  of  Indirect 
Suggestions.  He  was  a  past  president  of  Gaston  County 
Medical  Society  and  chief  of  staff  at  Gaston  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  three  sons,  five 
grandchildren,  and  a  great-grandchild. 


immigrants,  he  moved  to  Durham  when  his  father 
took  a  job  helping  to  build  Duke  Chapel.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  children,  nine  grandchildren,  six  great- 
grandchildren, a  great-great-grandchild,  and  two 
brothers,  including  Dante  L.  Germino  '35. 
Charles  P.  Stevick  '33,  M.D.  '37  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  June  14. 


'35  of  Westport  Point,  Mass., 
on  March  27.  He  was  editor  of  the  Taunton  Dairy 
Gazette  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
William  Reed  &.  Sons,  its  publisher,  before  retiring  in 
the  1970s.  An  Army  first  lieutenant  in  World  War  II, 
he  was  decorated  with  a  Purple  Heart  and  the  Bronze 
Star.  At  Duke,  he  played  trombone  with  the  universi- 
ty's symphony  orchestra,  the  Duke  Band,  and  a  col- 
lege dance  band.  He  later  performed  with  the  Assonet 
Band,  the  Swansea  Town  Band,  the  Dighton  Firemen's 
Band,  and  Chet  Caddell's  Orchestra  in  Taunton.  He 
also  toured  with  the  World  Brothers  Circus  Band.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ann;  a  daughtet;  two  sons;  and 
two  grandchildren. 


'33  of  Durham,  on  April  13.  He 
worked  as  a  photographer,  reporter,  and  sports  editor 
at  The  Durham  Sun  for  42  years.  The  son  of  Italian 


W.  Goodwin  '36  of  Norway,  Maine,  on 
April  9.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Stuart. 
Robert  T.  Hoyle  '36  of  Davidson,  N.C.,  on  April  13. 
He  was  an  auditor  in  the  War  Department  during  World 
War  II.  He  and  his  brother-in-law  established  the 
Cathey-Hoyle  Funeral  Home  and  Insurance  Agency, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1984.  A  past  president  of  the 
Cornelius  Lions  Club,  he  was  named  a  Melvin  Jones 
Fellow  for  44  years  of  perfect  attendance.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Isabel;  a  daughter;  a  stepdaughter;  a 
stepson;  three  grandsons;  a  sister;  and  two  brothers. 
William  H.  Brady  '37,  B.D.  '40  of  Southern  Pines, 
N.C.,  on  April  12.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth, 
and  a  daughter. 
Lyman  Brownfield  LL.B.  '37  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 


on  July  3.  During  their  last  year  in  law  school,  he  and 
the  late  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  LL.B.  '37 
shared  a  single-room  cabin  with  two  other  students. 
He  practiced  law  for  60  years  before  retiring  in  1996. 
He  was  a  staff  judge  advocate  during  the  occupation 
of  Japan  after  World  War  II  and  served  as  general 
counsel  for  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  from 
1959  through  1960.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Charlotte;  and  two  daughters. 

Jerome  S.  Menaker  '37  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  on 
March  19.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Howard  N. 

'74;  and  a  nephew,  J.  Thomas 

'60,  J.D.  '63. 

William  H.  Ramsey  "37  of  W  Brandywine,  Pa., 
on  May  3.  He  is  survived  by  five  children,  including 
Frederic  M.  Ramsey  BSE.  '69. 

Paul  F.  Derr  '38,  A.M.  '39,  Ph.D.  '41  of  Kintners- 

ville,  Pa.,  on  March  22. 


Jones  '38  of  Brandywine  Hills,  Del., 
on  Feb.  27,  2000.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen. 
Samuel  W.  Inks  Jr.  '40  of  Springfield,  Va.,  on 
March  1 .  He  is  survived  by  a  son  and  a  granddaughter. 
John  W.  Knowles  '40  of  Leesburg  Fla.,  on  Nov. 
29,  1998.  He  was  a  salesman  in  the  citrus  industry  and 
a  retired  Army  lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Eva;  two  stepdaughters;  three  stepsons;  a 
brother,  Roy  V.  Knowles  '41;  11  grandchildren; 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Walter  B.  Watson  '40,  M.D.  '43  of  Casper,  Wyo., 
on  March  2.  He  is  survived  by  wife,  Frieda. 

McKay  Brabham  Jr.  B.D.  '41  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
on  March  29.  A  member  of  the  S.C.  Conference  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  he  served  churches  in 
Grover,  North  Charleston,  Aiken,  and  Union.  He  was 
a  former  editor  of  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Advo- 
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cate,  superintendent  of  the  Spartanburg  district,  and 
pastor  emeritus  at  College  Place  Church  in  Columbia. 
He  also  chaired  the  board  of  trustees  at  Oliver  Gospel 
Mission.  In  1975,  he  received  the  Duke  Divinity  School's 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award.  He  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Wofford  College  and,  in  1971,  was 
named  to  the  Order  of  the  Palmetto  by  South  Caro- 
lina's Gov.  John  C.  West.  He  received  the  Columbia 
College  Medallion  in  1984  and  was  named  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  of  Methodist  Communicators  in  1988.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Helen;  a  son;  four  grandchildren; 
a  great-grandson;  and  two  sisters. 
Mayo  L.  Caneschi  '41  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  on 
April  9.  He  worked  as  a  quality  control  supervisor 
for  Glenn  L.  Martin  Aircraft  Corp.,  then  as  manager 
and  buyer  for  G.  Fox  &  Co.  from  1946  to  1977.  He 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  from  1943  to  1946  as 
an  instructor.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cecelia;  two 
daughters;  two  sons;  seven  grandchildren;  a  great- 
granddaughter;  and  a  sister. 
Caroline  Hughes  Dunkle  '41  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  on  April  17,  of  emphysema.  A  history  teacher, 
she  retired  in  1983  as  dean  of  students  at  Northeast 
High  School.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Delta 
Delta  Delta  sorority.  She  earned  her  master's  in  edu- 
cation in  1970  at  the  University  of  South  Florida.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Harry;  two  daughters;  a 
son,  Kurt  H.  Dunkle  '83;  seven  grandchildren;  and 
a  great-grandson. 

Virginia  Entrekin  Fischette  '41  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  March  25.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  two  daugh- 
ters, four  grandchildren,  and  three  great-grandchildren. 
Richard  C.  Irving  M.D.  '41  of  Hendersonville, 
N.C.,  on  April  1 1.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nancy. 
,  De  Lancey  '42  of  Durham,  on  July  3. 


Alice  Schureman  Vogdes  McCone  '42  of 

Medford,  N.J.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Pi  Beta 
Phi  sorority.  She  is  survived  by  a  i 
III  '67;  and  a  daughter. 


Max  Pritchard  Rogers  M.D.  '42  of  Salisbury,  N.C., 
in  March.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the  medical 
honor  society  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  and  began  a  resi- 
dency in  surgery  before  joining  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
Medical  Corps  and  serving  in  the  Pacific  theater  with 
the  Marine  Corps.  After  completing  his  residency,  he 
practiced  in  High  Point,  N.C.  He  was  named  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  He  worked  as 
chief  surgeon  for  the  Southern  Railway  System  and 
was  chief  medical  director  of  the  National  Hospital  for 
Rehabilitation  Services  in  Arlington,  Va.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Nancy  Leonard  Rogers  '42;  a  son;  a 
grandson;  and  a  great-granddaughter. 
Shih  Hui  Chao  A.M.  '43  of  Livingston,  N.J.,  on 
July  11,  1998. 

Seymour  S.  Green  '43  of  N.  Andover,  Mass.,  on 
March  26.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Janice;  two  sons; 
a  daughter;  a  sister,  Harriet  Green  Alperin  '46, 
and  her  husband,  Alfred  Alperin  B.S.M.E.  '44;  five 
grandchildren;  a  nephew,  James  A.  Marks  '76; 
and  a  grand-nephew,  Mark  Pike  '04. 


M.  Paddison  '43,  M.D.  '45  of  New 
Orleans,  on  March  12,  from  complications  of  a  stroke. 
A  neurologist  known  for  his  study  of  epilepsy  and 
multiple  sclerosis,  he  taught  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity's medical  school  from  1954  until  he  retired  in 
1984-  He  chaired  the  neurology  department  since  its 
founding  in  1965  until  1976.  He  set  up  the  state's  first 
encephalography  laboratory  at  Southern  Baptist 
Hospital  and  was  the  first  director  of  LSU's  medical 
and  surgical  clinic.  An  endowed  lectureship  and  neu- 
rology professorship  was  named  in  his  honor.  LSU's 
medical  alumni  board  established  the  Paddison  Award 
to  be  given  each  year  to  the  graduating  senior  who 
best  exemplifies  his  character,  skills,  and  ideals.  A  past 


president  of  the  Society  of  Clinical  Neurologists,  he 
served  as  a  special  consultant  to  the  surgeon  general 
and  was  a  medical  adviser  to  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  and  the  state's  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vera;  three  sons;  five 
daughters;  10  grandchildren;  and  a  brother. 

Arthur  M.  Dalton  M.D.  '44  of  Durham,  on  June 
29,  of  pneumonia.  He  served  in  the  Army  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  A  pediatrician,  he  practiced  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  from  1950  to  1964,  where  was  also  chief 
of  staff  at  Children's  Hospital.  He  worked  in  student 
health  services  at  Ohio  University  in  Athens  until  he 
retired.  He  moved  to  the  Forest  at  Duke  in  Durham  in 
1992.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Dalton  '42;  three  children;  a  sister, 
Dalton  Wiles  '40;  and  a  brother  and  sister-in-la 
Craig  G.  Dalton  '44  and  Ella  Smith  Dalton 


G.  Edwards  Jr.  M.D.  '44  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  on  March  12.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Clemson 
University,  where  he  was  on  its  first  Cotton  Bowl  foot- 
ball team  in  1939.  After  completing  a  orthopedic  and 
surgical  residency  at  Yale  University,  he  was  a  resident 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  Navy  lieutenant  j.g.  and  later  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Georgia  National  Guard.  In  1964, 
he  was  chief  of  staff  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Savannah. 
A  weight  lifter,  he  won  the  national  championship  in 
his  division  and,  in  1996,  was  named  to  the  Savannah 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  His  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Dorothea;  three  sons;  a  daughter;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Harold  B.  Soule  '44  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  June  16. 

Margaret  Wilson  M.D.  '44  of  Raleigh,  on  March 
22.  A  surgeon  in  Raleigh  for  nearly  40  years,  she  also 
served  as  a  medical  consultant  to  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  until  retiring  in  November  1999  due  to  illness. 
She  is  survived  by  a  sister,  two  nieces,  and  a  nephew. 
Allan  A.  Brooks  Jr.  '45  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
on  March  25. 


C.  Edward  Kemp  '45  of  High  Point,  N.C,  on 
March  9.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jessie. 
Elizabeth  "Betty"  Lawrence  Duggins  B.S.N. 
'45  of  Chadds  Ford,  Pa.,  on  April  14.  She  worked  for 
Delaware  Hospital  and  was  vice  president  of  nursing 
at  the  Wilmington  Medical  Center.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Delaware  Cancer  Society's  board  of  directors. 
She  was  a  recipient  of  the  Duke  Nursing  School's 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Ray  B.  Duggins  B.S.M.E.  '44;  a  son, 
Ray  B.  Duggins  Jr.  '75;  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Duggins  Peloso  B.S.E.  '78;  and  four  grandchildren. 
Robert  C.  Riess  '45  of  New  Bern,  N.C,  on  May 
25.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Remedios. 
Elmer  A.  Koenig  B.S.E.E.  '46  of  Wausau,  Wis.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Davis  Koenig 
'47;  and  a  daughter. 

Herbert  D.  Fischer  '47,  J.D.  '48  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  April  7.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
Fischer  and  Fischer. 


G.  Gavriloff  A.M.  '47  of  Norman, 
Okla.,  on  March  10.  A  native  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  he 
earned  a  BA.  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  During  World  War 
II,  he  was  a  diplomat  for  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  in 
Leipzig  and  was  the  personal  representative  of  King 
Boris  HI  in  secret  negotiations  with  the  Allies.  He  came 
to  the  U.S.  in  1947  and,  after  earning  his  graduate 
degree  in  political  science,  began  his  teaching  career. 
He  did  broadcasts  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
Voice  of  America  relating  to  Eastern  European  political 
issues.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Columbia.  In  1965,  he  moved  to  Ada, 
Okla.,  and  taught  at  East  Central  University,  where 
he  created  a  Model  United  Nations.  After  retiring  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1980,  he  wrote  his  memoirs, 


annotating  50  years  of  correspondence  with  the  exiled 
Bulgarian  King  Simeon  II,  his  sister  Princess  Maria- 
Louisa,  and  the  Queen  Mother  Giovanna,  as  well  as 
the  remaining  members  of  his  family  in  Bulgaria.  The 
result  is  an  intimate  view  of  life  under  the  Communist 
regime  and  of  the  Royal  Family's  efforts  to  restore 
democracy.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lise;  a  daughter; 
a  son;  and  a  granddaughter. 

William  Shapiro  '47,  A.M.  '48,  M.D.  '58  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  in  the  summer  of  1999.  He  was  a  cardiologist 
at  the  University  of  Southwest  Texas-Dallas.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Jill. 


Jr.  '48  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
May  7.  A  past  president  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  he 
began  his  retailing  career  with  Thalhimer's,  where  he 
became  senior  vice  president  and  general  manager  in 
1960.  He  moved  to  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1969  to  become 
president  of  the  O'Neil  chain,  and  joined  Altman  in 
1975.  In  1984,  he  became  chairman  and  CEO  of 
La  Vogue,  a  chain  of  women's  clothing  stores.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Pauline  Kittrell  Christian 
'48;  a  son,  John  W.  Christian  III  '73;  a  daughter; 
four  grandchildren;  and  a  sister. 


I  of  Durham,  on  April 
5,  from  complications  after  an  automobile  accident.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  more  than  20  years. 
He  is  survived  by  two  stepsons  and  two  brothers. 

John  T.  Logue  B.S.M.  '48,  M.D.  '48  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  on  July  5. 

Aubrey  L.  Raymond  Sr.  LL.B.  '48  of  Kennebunk, 
Maine,  on  June  8.  While  attending  Brown  University, 
he  enrolled  in  the  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II 
and  served  in  the  European  theater,  piloting  para- 
troopers and  gliders  in  the  invasion  of  the  continent. 
He  practiced  corporate  law  for  more  than  30  years 
before  retiring.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara; 
two  daughters;  two  sons;  and  1 1  grandchildren. 

Grey  Bryan  Kornegay  M.D.  '50  of  Durham,  on 
July  14.  Before  entering  medical  school,  he  earned 
his  bachelor's  in  pharmacy  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and 
completed  graduate  studies  in  pharmacology  and 
pharmaceutical  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He 
began  a  general  medical  practice,  later  working  in 
pharmaceutical  research  for  Bristol-Myers.  He  retired 
in  1984-  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy;  three 
sons;  a  grandson;  and  a  great-grandson. 


M.F.  '5 1  of  Columbus, 
Miss.,  on  March  26.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War 
II.  As  the  first  forest  manager  for  Weyerhaeuser  tim- 
berlands  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  he  supervised 
the  planting  of  100,000,000  loblolly  pine  seedlings  and 
acquired  and  managed  500,000  acres  of  timberlands. 
He  also  participated  in  the  development  of  genetically 
superior  pine  seed  orchards.  He  was  past  vice  president 
of  the  Mississippi  chapter  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Mississippi  Forestry  Association.  He  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alabama  Forestry  Association, 
was  a  past  director  of  the  teachers  conservation  work- 
shop and  the  Auburn  University  Department  of 
Forestry  Advisory  Board,  and  chaired  the  Forestry 
Committee  of  the  East  Mississippi  Council.  He  also 
received  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity's  50-year  pin. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Peggy;  two  sons;  three 
stepdaughters;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Ira  A.  Smith  '51  of  Greensboro,  N.C,  on  April  14. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara. 


Oakwood,  Ga.,  on  April  t 


Clyde  O.  Maddox  '53  of  Naples,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  22, 
1995,  of  lung  cancer.  He  retired  from  the  Army  as  a 
captain,  having  served  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  He  is 
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ST.  JOHN:  Two  bedrooms,  pool.  Quiet  elegance, 
spectacular  view.  (508)  668-2078.  www.stjohn 
properties.com/villarentals/villacarib.htm 
DEBORDIEU  COLONY,  SC:  Beachfront  villa;  up- 
scale, private  resort;  four  bedrooms,  four-and-a-half 
baths;  pool;  Pete  Dye  golf  course  (bentgrass  greens); 
tennis  club;  boat  launch.  Near  Pawleys  Island/Myrtle 
Beach.  Harry  Swagart,  (803)  783-4319  (home); 
(803)  779-0771  (office);  swaglaw@aol.com 
EDISTO  ISLAND,  SC:  Fantastic  beachfront  house 
sleeping  12.  Great  spring/fall  rates.  Near  Charleston. 
(202)  338-3877  for  information,  pictures. 
FIGURE  EIGHT  ISLAND,  WILMINGTON,  NC: 
Four  bedrooms  (two  master  suites) ,  three  baths. 
Numerous  amenities:  linens,  VCR,  cable,  bikes, 
etc.  Screen  porch,  panoramic  views  sound/ocean. 
Weekly  $2,250.  (910)  686-4099. 
FLORIDA  KEYS:  Fantastic  view  overlooking  Great 
White  Heron  bird  sanctuary,  3/2,  fully  furnished, 
stained  glass  windows,  nonsmoking.  From  $2,100Aveek. 
www.landseaplace.com,  (305)  969-8844. 


PARIS,  SW  FRANCE,  PROVENCE:  Comfortable 
apartments,  homes,  chateaux.  www.FrenchHome 
Rentals.com,  FHR@earthlink.net,  (877)  219-9190. 


Distinctive  Soft  Adventures  Around  the  World 

Trips  offer  upscale  comfort,  choice  of  lectures  and 
three  of  the  following:  hiking,  bicycling,  ballooning, 
camel  and  elephant  back  treks,  canoeing,  bush 
walking,  rafting,  glacier  hiking,  or  plane  gliding. 
NATURE  EXPEDITIONS  INTERNATIONAL 
www.Naturexp.com  •  Since  1973  •  (800)  869-0639 

AMAZON  CRUISE  operated  by  a  Duke  alumnus 
explores  the  rainforest  with  naturalist  guides; 
(800)  688-1822;  v 


GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  75,000+  potential  buyers, 
renters,  consumers,  through  Duke  Classifieds. 


RATES:  $2.50  per  word,  minimum  $25.  Two  or 
more  insertions  gets  10  percent  discount.  DIS- 
PLAY ADS  (with  art  or  special  type  treatment) : 
$150  per  column  inch  (2  3/8"  wide). 
REQUIREMENTS:  All  copy  must  be  printed  or 
typed.  Please  specify  section  (FOR  SALE,  etc.)  in 
which  ad  should  appear.  Due  to  postal  regulations, 
no  travel  arrangements  allowed. 
ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID:  Send  check  to: 
Duke  Magazine  Classifieds,  6 1 4  Chapel  Drive,  Box 
90572,  Durham,  NC  27708-0572. 
We  accept  VISA  and  MASTERCARD.  No  phone 
orders,  except  FAX  orders  with  credit  card  num- 
bers and  expiration  date:  (919)  681-1659.  Or  e- 
mail:  sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 
DEADLINES:  November  30  (January-February 
issue;  mails  in  February),  January  31  (March-April 
issue;  mails  in  April),  March  31  (May-June  issue; 
mails  in  June),  May  31  Ouly-August  issue;  mails 
in  August),  July  3 1  (September-October  issue;  mails 
in  October),  September  30  (November-December 
issue,  mails  in  December) .  Please  specify  issues 
in  which  ad  should  appear. 


survived  by  his  wife,  Betsy  Thompson  Maddox 

'53;  a  son;  two  daughters;  and  two  grandchildren. 

John  Wheeler  Lawther  '54  of  Vero  Beach,  Ha., 
on  March  10  He  earned  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  For  33  years,  he  worked  for  IBM 
Corp.  as  a  contracts  negotiator  in  the  data  processing 
sales  division.  After  retiring  in  1987,  he  did  contract 
negotiating  work  for  Electronic  Data  Systems  and 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ellen;  two  children;  a  sister;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Raymond  R.  Trollinger  '54  on  April  11.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Sharron,  and  four  children. 

Richard  E.  Fischer  '55  of  Dunwoody,  Ga.,  in 
January  2000. 

Eric  D.  Potter  '55  of  Rome,  Ga.,  on  March  17,  of 

cancer.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa  Phi 
and  participated  in  Navy  ROTC. 

Phoebe  Ray  Robinson  R.N.  '55  of  Vera  Beach,  Fla. 

Albert  Joseph  Gavlak  Jr.  '58  of  San  Francisco, 
on  May  14,  of  cancer.  He  is  survived  by  a  brother. 

Joan  Short  Cormack  '59  of  Albany,  Ga.,  on 
April  18,  of  cancer.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Caroline  A.  Cormack  '88. 

H.  Stanley  Boothby  '60  of  Durham,  on  July  20. 
At  Duke,  he  played  lacrosse  and  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity.  He  worked  in  personal 
trust  investment  administration  with  various  banks 
before  moving  to  Durham  in  1998.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Iron  Dukes.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Florence  Wilson  Boothby  B.S.N.  '60;  two 
daughters;  four  grandchildren;  and  a  brother. 

Gary  W.  Dickinson  B.S.M.E.  '60  of  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.,  on  March  26,  of  cancer.  He  worked  at 
General  Motors  for  36  years.  He  was  CEO  of  General 
Motors  Delco  Electronics  Corp.  and  group  vice  presi- 
dent for  General  Motors'  Technical  Staffs  Group.  After 
retiring  from  G.M.,  he  became  chairman  of  Nonlinear 
Dynamics  Inc.  He  received  the  Duke  School  of  En- 
gineering's Distinguished  Alumni  Award  in  1988, 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers'  Medal 
of  Honor  in  1991,  and  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon's  Medal 
of  Honor  in  1992.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth "Libby"  Daniel  Dickinson  '61;  a  daughter, 


Debra  Dickinson  Kelly  '89;  a  son;  his  mother; 
and  two  brothers. 


R.  Beavers  M.F.  '61  of  Brevard,  N.C.,  on 
March  7,  of  ALS  (Lou  Gehrig's  disease). 

Jan  A.  Kneib  '61  of  Greenville,  N.C.,  on  May  28. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Peggy,  and  rwo  daughters. 

John  A.  Cawley  Jr.  '65  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  April  22. 

At  Duke,  he  was  president  ot  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fra- 
ternity. An  attorney,  he  earned  his  law  degree  at  Indiana 
University.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Elkhart  Sym- 
phony and  a  former  vestryman  and  senior  warden  at 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jan;  a  son;  a  sister;  a  stepfather;  and  a  stepbrother. 

Neil  R.  Scott  M.D.  '65  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  in 
December  1998.  He  is  survived  by  a  son. 

Stanley  Theodore  Burns  '66  of  New  York  City, 
on  April  27.  He  was  president  of  Chase  Bank  of  Mary- 
land, having  worked  for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for 
24  years.  He  earned  a  master's  of  liberal  arts  degree  in 
1992  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  developed 
and  taught  for  several  years  a  course  in  business  ethics. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  books  and  numerous  articles. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Christa;  two  daughters;  two 
sons;  a  sister;  and  a  brother. 

John  Harlin  Grimes  Sr.  House  staff '67,  '69,  '70  of 
Bahama,  N.C.,  on  April  11.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  consul- 
ting associate  professor  of  urology.  He  was  president  of 
the  Carolinas  Urological  Association  and  chaired  the 
urology  department  at  Durham  General  Hospital,  where 
he  was  president  of  the  medical  staff.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  N.C.  Preferred  Providers, 
Inc.  He  was  president  of  the  Durham  Symphony  and  a 
lifetime  honorary  board  member.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Sharon  Schildein  Grimes  A.M.  '79,  Ph.D. 
'86;  two  sons;  a  grandson;  a  brother;  and  a  sister. 

Jonathan  Freeman  M.D.  '68  of  Newton,  Mass., 
on  May  23.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elsie  L. 
M.D.  '68. 


Daniel  B.  Palko  M.D.  '70  of  Feeding  Hills,  Mass., 
in  March  2000. 

William  B.  Weaver  '72  on  March  21.  He  was  an 
investment  banker  and  president  of  Weaver  Capital. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Duke  Libraries  Advisory 


Board.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Beth;  two  daughters; 
and  two  brothers. 


1  North  J.D.  '74  of  Chesapeake,  Va„  on 
April  9.  He  was  the  director  of  the  Canon  Law  Institute 
and  director  of  international  operations  at  Regent 
University  in  Virginia  Beach.  A  former  attorney  general 
of  Guam,  he  taught  law  at  Regent  and  John  Marshall 
School  of  Law  in  Atlanta.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Suzi;  two  daughters;  two  grandchildren;  and  a  sister. 
Victoria  Smurthwaite  Sebley  '74  of  Fuquay- 
Varina,  N.C,  in  1999.  At  Duke  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Chapel  Choir  and  Phi  Mu  sorority.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Chris;  her  father,  Paul  Malcolm 
Smurthwaite  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  '45;  and  a  cousin, 
Thomas  N.  Fetherston  II  76. 


Dewitt  Snow  III  M.Div.  77  of  Sterling, 
Va.,  on  April  13,  of  cancer.  He  served  five  churches  in 
the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Laura;  rwo  sons;  a 
daughter;  his  parents;  and  a  brother. 
Elizabeth  Grace  Jaffe  '81  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
on  March  15,  of  cystic  fibrosis.  She  is  survived  by  her 
mother,  Judy,  and  her  father,  Burton  H.  Jaffe  '55. 
Nana  Vahid  McHale  '86  of  New  Orleans,  in  May, 
of  an  aneurysm.  She  was  a  clinical  assistant  professor 
of  surgery  at  Louisiana  State  University's  medical 
school,  where  she  earned  her  medical  degree.  She  is 
survived  by  her  parents;  a  brother;  and  a  sisrer. 
History  Professor  Ropp 
Military  historian  and  emeritus  professor  Theodore 
Ropp  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Durham  on  December 
2.  He  was  89. 

Author  of  the  1959  book  War  in  the  Modem  World, 
Ropp  was  described  by  Duke  history  professor  Alex 
Roland  Ph.D.  74  as  parr  of  a  rising  generation  of 
scholars  who  viewed  war  not  only  as  a  series  of  opera- 
tional exercises,  but  also  as  historical  phenomena. 

Ropp,  who  earned  his  doctorate  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, joined  the  Duke  faculty  in  1938.  He  took 
leaves  of  absence  to  teach  at  both  the  Naval  and 
Army  war  colleges.  He  also  served  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army's  Historical  Advisory  Committee  from  1964 
to  1967. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  three  sons; 
two  grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren. 
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RESHAPING 
THE  FUTURE 

A  PLAN  TO  EXPAND 

BY  ROBERT  J.  BLIWISE 

Reflecting  higher  education's 
current  age  of  optimism,  the 
university  looks  to  some  huge 
academic  investments  and  to 
a  $2-niliion  fund-raising  goal. 


In  his  fast-forward-to-the -future  book  The 
Age  of  Spiritual  Machines,  Ray  Kurzweil 
estimates  that  in  a  century's  time,  an  av- 
erage citizen's  net  worth  will  be  $149 
billion.  That  financial  projection  promises 
quite  an  altered  reality — endless  money- 
making  potential  in  an  information-hungry 
world  where  human-machine  interfaces  make 
us  all  (humans  and  machines)  smarter. 

Well,  we  aren't  yet  that  smart.  And  in  to- 
day's reality,  a  billion  is  still  mindboggling. 
So  when  Duke  announced  in  December  that 
it  had  raised  $1.3  billion  through  a  compre- 
hensive fund-raising  campaign,  this  was  a  fact, 
and  a  figure,  worth  noting.  Just  two  years  af- 
ter the  official  launch  of  the  $1.5 -billion  Cam- 
paign for  Duke,  set  to  end  in  December  2003, 
the  university  is  looking  to  a  $2-billion  Cam- 
paign for  Duke. 

Early  in  her  presidency,  President  Nannerl 
O.  Keohane  put  her  mark  on  a  1994  planning 
document  called  "Shaping  Our  Future."  The 
document  imagined  a  drying  up  of  federal 
funding  for  higher  education.  It  used  terms 
like  "growth  by  substitution."  That  is,  the 
sparking  of  a  new  program  would  hinge  on 
shutting  down  an  old  one. 

"Looking  back,  it's  clear  that  we  were  too 
pessimistic,  given  the  way  the  climate  worked 
out  for  funding  in  Washington,  and  given 
the  incredible  success  of  the  campaign,"  Keo- 
hane says.  "We  also  found  that  the  tuition  con- 
tribution was  not  perhaps  as  crucial  as  we 
had  thought  as  a  piece  of  the  whole  pie.  It's 
clearly  crucial,  but  it  doesn't  have  to  go  up 
dramatically  in  order  to  fund  new  choices." 

The  elevated  fund-raising  goal  coincides 
with  the  completion  of  a  university  strategic 
plan — which  envisions  investments  even 
beyond  what's  to  be  raised  in  the  campaign. 
In  the  words  of  Wilhelmina  Reuben-Cooke 
'67,  J.D.  73,  who  chairs  the  trustee  Acade- 
mic Affairs  Committee,  the  plan  "does  what 


Duke  does  very  well,  which  is  to  realistically 
assess  our  resources  and  strengths."  She  points 
to  engineering  and  the  sciences — both  being 
given  new  emphasis — as  areas  where  Duke 
has  "not  been  so  attentive  in  terms  of  re- 
sources," and  to  the  planned  genomics  insti- 
tute as  illustrating  an  institutional  strength, 
a  willingness  to  straddle  disciplinary  bound- 
aries. 

In  financial  terms,  Duke  has  long  suffered 
by  comparison  with  its  peers.  The  margin  by 
which  Harvard's  endowment  grew  last  year, 
for  example,  exceeded  Duke's  total  endow- 
ment. Princeton's  endowment  per  student  is 
more  than  a  million  dollars;  Duke's  is  less 
than  $160,000.  And  the  competition  is  hard- 
ly standing  still.  Duke  is  the  fourth  U.S.  uni- 
versity to  attempt  to  raise  $2  billion  or  more. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  Harvard  completed  its 


own  campaign.  Harvard  president  Neil  Ru- 
denstine  notes  that  "there  hadn't  ever  been 
a  university-wide  campaign  in  modern  Har- 
vard history,"  and  that  it  some  cases  Har- 
vard's schools  hadn't  organized  their  own 
campaigns  since  the  Sixties.  Clearly,  the  no- 
velty of  the  effort  wasn't  a  hindrance  for 
Harvard:  The  total  of  $2.6  billion  exceeded 
the  original  $2.1 -billion  goal.  According  to 
Rudenstine,  the  case  for  Harvard  was  helped 
by  its  financial  circumstances  a  decade  or  so 
ago:  The  endowment  hadn't  yet  achieved 
"awesome"  proportions,  as  he  puts  it,  and 
the  university  was  just  climbing  out  of  a  peri- 
od of  operating  deficits.  He  says  the  Harvard 
campaign  did  "lots  and  lots  of  good  things" 
in  underpinning  program  endowments,  sup- 
porting regional  and  international  studies 
centers,  and  energizing  interdisciplinary  pro- 
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grams,  for  example.  But  fund  raising  lagged  in 
certain  areas,  notably  the  libraries,  endowed 
professorships,  and  graduate  student  aid. 

In  early  December,  Columbia,  nearing  the 
end  of  a  decade -long  campaign,  announced 
that  it  had  raised  $2.74  billion — more  than 
double  the  initial  goal.  The  University  of 
Southern  California's  "Building  on  Excel- 
lence" campaign  had  been  driving  toward  $1 
billion  by  the  year  2000.  When  USC  ex- 
ceeded the  original  amount  early  in  1998,  it 
raised  its  goal  to  $1.5  billion.  When  fund 
raising  crossed  that  threshold  at  the  end  of 
2000,  the  goal  went  up  again — to  $2  bil- 
lion— and  the  campaign  was  extended  to 
2002. 

"Those  we've  canvassed  for  financial  sup- 
port have  generally  viewed  very  favorably 
our  ability  to  rise  to  the  ranks  of  real  leader- 
ship among  our  peers  without  comparable 
resources,"  says  Peter  Nicholas  '64.  Nicholas 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
co -chair  (with  his  wife  Ginny  Nicholas  '64) 
of  the  Campaign  for  Duke.  The  university's 
robustness  reflects  "good  planning,  good  ex- 
ecution, and  good  results,"  he  says.  "It  prob- 
ably is  the  case,  however,  that  our  reputation 
somewhat  overstates  the  reality  of  the  place. 
It's  hard  to  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
our  position  is  fragile  because  we  do  not  have 
a  finance  base  comparable  to  those  with  which 
we  compete." 

A  convergence  of  circumstances — a  far- 
reaching  plan  and  the  resources  in-hand  or 
anticipated  to  realize  it — makes  this  a  rare 
moment  in  the  life  of  this  university,  and 
really  in  the  life  of  any  university.  By  the 
time  of  Duke's  December  decision  to  go  for 
$2  billion,  the  Pratt  School  of  Engineering, 
the  divinity  school,  and  athletics  had  far 
exceeded  their  starting  goals:  $50  million, 
$35  million,  and  $65  million,  respectively.  The 
library  and  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business 
were  close  to  achieving  their  $30-million  and 
$60-million  starting  goals.  What  former  presi- 
dent Terry  Sanford  famously  called  Duke's 
"outrageous"  ambitions  now  don't  seem  all 
that  outrageous. 

Provost  Peter  Lange  has  led  the  current 
planning  effort.  He  says  that  by  ap- 
plying resources  carefully  and  moving 
into  "some  new  dynamic  intellectual 
areas,"  Duke  should  elevate  its  position 
among  the  strongest  research  universities. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  over  the  next  de- 
cade, Duke  should  see  itself  working  its  way 
into  the  Harvard-Yale-Princeton  elite.  But 
"Duke  will  look  different,  feel  different,  and 
be  viewed  externally  as  different,"  he  told 
the  faculty's  Academic  Council  this  fall.  And 
in  the  longer  term,  he  added,  it's  not  unfea- 
sible to  imagine  Duke  among  higher  educa- 
tion's older,  richer,  and  august  elite. 


"I  think  this  is  a  great  time  of  opportunity 
for  Duke,"  Lange  says  in  a  later  conversation. 
"That  doesn't  mean  we  shouldn't  look  at  the 
downside  and  be  careful  that  we're  not  being 
over-optimistic  in  projections.  Even-  in  the 
downside  scenario,  even  if  the  economy  were 
to  flatten  out,  we  have  confidence  about  our 
flow  of  resources." 

The  strategic  plan  foresees  a  "deepening" 
of  the  faculty;  it  supports,  for  example,  the  "re- 
tooling" of  research  orientations,  innovation 
in  teaching  and  curriculum  development,  and 
enhancing  information  technology.  In  three 
schools,  the  size  of  the  faculty  will  grow:  the 
Fuqua  School  of  Business,  the  Pratt  School  of 
Engineering,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  law 
school.  University  officials  are  also  weighing 
the  possibility  of  expanding  Pratt's  enrollment 
by  as  many  as  200  students. 

Although  the  plan  doesn't  conspicuously 
target  the  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
Lange  says,  "We  are  going  to  sustain  our  ex- 
cellence in  the  areas  where  we  have  already 
attained  excellence.  And  we're  probably  going 
to  build  some  new  ones."  The  library  is  one 
key  beneficiary.  The  new  John  Hope  Frank- 
lin Center  figures  in  the  plan  as  a  launching 
pad  for  seminars  that  will  allow  faculty  a 
year  of  experimentation,  collaboration,  and 
research  outside  the  normal  university  struc- 
tures. And  the  arts — an  area  that  historical- 
ly hasn't  garnered  a  lot  of  university  atten- 
tion— are  pegged  by  the  plan  as  a  means  to 


"add  to  the  overall  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  the  campus  and  also  contribute  to  our 
goal  of  a  more  diverse  student  body."  The 
most  tangible  sign  of  an  arts  interest  is  to  be 
a  new  museum  named  for  Ray  Nasher  '43. 

The  plan  promotes  efforts  in  such  areas  as 
child  health  and  policy,  environmental  solu- 
tions, global  change,  information  sciences, 
and  neural  analysis  and  engineering.  As  a 
sign  of  elevated  expectations,  the  provost 
and  deans  can  now  nurture  academic  initia- 
tives through  a  pool  of  "strategic  funds." 
According  to  Lange,  "All  of  these  new  ini- 
tiatives have  review  procedures  and  bench- 
marking. They  have  sunset  clauses  built  in. 
So  we're  going  to  be  systematically  asking, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  'Is  this 
working?  Is  this  accomplishing  what  we 
want?'  We  didn't  used  to  have  a  means  to 
ask  these  questions." 

There  is  a  strong  focus  on  two  areas  that 
cross  the  disciplinary  lines.  One  is  genomics, 
including  how  the  revolution  in  unraveling 
genetic  mechanisms  interacts  with  ethical,  le- 
gal, and  policy  issues.  The  other  is  photonics, 
an  area  that  has  drawn  major  gifts  from  com- 
puter manufacturer  Compaq  and  from  high- 
tech  entrepreneur  Michael  Fitzpatrick  70 
and  his  wife,  Patty  Wyngaarden  Fitzpatrick 
'69.  An  optics  revolution,  the  plan  notes,  "will 
entirely  change  the  way  we  live,  improve  our 
health  and  well-being,  and  give  us  a  much 
deeper  understanding  of  the  world  around 
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us."  Both  of  those  areas  relate  to  what  the 
plan  describes  as  a  new  paradigm  of  "use- 
inspired"  research.  What  that  involves  is 
"greater  engagement  of  the  disciplines  and 
university  teaching  and  research  with  prob- 
lems defined  outside  their  borders,  by  societal 
needs,  and  by  increased  collaboration  among 
disciplines  and  partnerships  with  other  insti- 
tutions, inside  and  outside  the  academy,  in 
the  public,  non-profit,  and  private  sectors." 

"The  sorts  of  things  that  researchers  on 
campus  find  fascinating  also  turn  out  to  be 
things  that  have  significant  material  interest 
to  potential  developers,"  Keohane  says.  "In 
an  area  like  photonics,  people  are  fascinated 
by  what  it  promises  for  better  understanding 
the  science  of  light.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  look  at  this 
in  terms  of  potential  commercialization.  But 
the  fundamental  fueling  of  the  effort  at  the 
university  level  has  to  be  the  search  for  truth 
and  an  eagerness  to  explore  the  intellectual- 
ly exciting  frontiers." 

Lange  draws  parallels  between  current-day 
industry  partnerships  and  past  government 
partnerships.  A  set  of  fundamental  physics- 
related  problems  "basically  drove  the  intellec- 
tual direction"  of  the  sciences  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  he  says.  "Changes  as  profound  as 
these  always  have  a  major  interaction  with 
society.  The  difference  is  that  the  work  of 
physics  profoundly  interacted  with  govern- 
ment. The  work  of  genomics  and  photonics 


is  interacting  much  more  with  the  market." 
That  market  tie-in  has  some  positive  and 
some  negative  impacts,  he  says.  "In  fact,  part 
of  the  intellectual  agenda  that  I  personally 
would  like  to  drive  through  our  genomics 
center  involves  what  it  means  to  have  such 
interactions  with  the  market.  What  does  it 
mean  in  terms  of  the  biases  created  in  how 
the  science  is  done,  in  terms  of  how  the  sci- 
ence is  applied?  From  my  standpoint,  without 
this  deeper  intellectual  content,  we  wouldn't 
be  doing  these  things." 

The  plan  suggests  an  evolution  in  the  role 
of  academic  administrators;  the  low-key  dean 
of  the  past  is  evolving  into  today's  entre- 
preneurial thinker  with  connections  beyond 
the  campus.  Duke's  relatively  new  engineer- 
ing dean,  Kristina  Johnson,  for  example,  is 
quick  to  observe  that  North  Carolina  enjoys 
"the  same  kinds  of  advantages  that  histori- 
cally gave  rise  to  the  Silicon  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia." And  she  talks  about  forging  "close 
ties  with  many  of  the  state's  300  telecom- 
munications and  optical  fiber  companies,  to 
help  provide  them  technology,  training,  and 
expert  consultation."  She  envisions,  in  fact, 
a  "photon  forest"  spurring  the  region's  tech- 
nological advance  and  economic  growth — a 
forest  growing  from  the  planned  $100-mil- 
lion  Fitzpatrick  Center  for  Advanced  Pho- 
tonics and  Communications  Systems  at  the 
Pratt  School  of  Engineering. 
And  Duke's  dean-to-be,  Douglas  Breeden, 


faces  a  huge  building  challenge  at  the  Fuqua 
School  of  Business.  Fuqua  is  seeing  some 
bricks-and-mortar  growth,  and  it  is  due  to 
undergo  an  equally  dramatic  growth  in  fac- 
ulty numbers.  The  school  plans  to  increase 
the  size  of  its  sixty-nine-member  faculty  to 
ninety-two  in  the  next  five  years,  and  subse- 
quently to  105.  Faculty  recruitment  can  be  a 
grinding  business,  even  for  a  business  school, 
but  Breeden  says  the  existing  faculty  are 
stretched  thin  and  will  welcome  the  eventu- 
al relief.  "Right  now,  we're  tackling  so  many 
new  programs  with  too  small  a  faculty." 
Business  schools  from  Chicago  to  Stanford 
envision  growth  in  facilities  and  in  faculty 
numbers,  though  not  at  the  rate  of  Fuqua's 
increases.  "It  seems  that  almost  everyone  is 
growing,  which  is  why  it's  such  a  competitive 
market  for  business-school  faculty." 

Breeden  speaks  candidly  about  the  toll  that 
academic  administration  exerts  in  an  accel- 
erated-growth environment.  "This  is  just  an 
enormous  challenge.  In  fact,  it's  so  large  that 
it  almost  stopped  me  from  taking  the  posi- 
tion. What  made  me  feel  that  I  should  take 
it  is  that  I  have  a  good  background  in  both 
the  academic  and  business  sides,  and  so  I 
think  I  can  tackle  it  as  well  as  most  people 
can. 

"As  I  went  through  the  process  of  inter- 
viewing, I  really  tried  to  get  a  sense  of  the 
personal  side,  of  whether  I  could  have  a  life 
outside  the  university.  I  finally  concluded 
that  this  is  your  life  when  you're  in  a  leader- 
ship position  such  as  a  dean  or  a  provost  or 
a  president.  It  is  pretty  all-consuming.  But 
actually  I'm  energized  by  that." 

As  a  political  economist,  Lange  has  the 
perspective  of  a  scholar — as  well  as, 
now,  an  expediter — of  institutional 
planning.  He  says  he  was  able  to  apply 
his  insights  into  "how  institutions  structure 
debate,  the  importance  of  agenda-setting, 
the  importance  of  looking  at  and  setting 
incentives  effectively.  I  also  think  I  probably 
have  a  certain  tolerance  for  a  sustained  peri- 
od of  what  might  seem  to  be  slightly  chaotic 
processes:  We  ran  the  process  from  top-down 
and  bottom-up  at  the  same  time.  But  actu- 
ally, that  was  very  important,  because  it  got 
a  lot  more  ideas  into  the  process,  and  it  got 
a  lot  more  people  engaged  in  the  process." 

In  thinking  about  allocating  resources, 
Lange  says,  the  university  wanted  both  to 
support  already  strong  areas  and  to  build  up 
areas  that  would  provide  strength  across- 
the-board.  "You  shouldn't  let  areas  of  real 
outstanding  excellence  stagnate  or  decline. 
So  you  have  to  make  sure  that  you  are  con- 
tinuing to  deliver  resources  there,  assuming 
that  those  are  still  very  vibrant  areas.  You 
then  have  to  look  at  the  rest  and  ask  where 
it  is  important  to  build  excellence  in  order  to 
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"If  you  have  dramatic 
weaknesses  in  areas  that 
are  highly  intellectually 
dynamic,  eventually  that's 
going  to  be  felt  across 
the  university." 

PETER  LANGE 
Provost 


have  overall  excel- 
lence as  an  institu- 
tion, and  what  are  the 
areas  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  mainte- 
nance or  even  some 
decline  would  be  ap- 
propriate. And  that's 
what  we've  done. 

"Our  push  in  sci- 
ences and  engineering 
is  a  strategic  decision. 
Those  are  very  dyna- 
mic areas  of  intellec- 
tual development. 
They're  very  central  to 
the  mission  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  society 
over  the  next  couple 
of  decades.  They're 
areas  where  there's 
going  to  be  great  de- 
mand from  students. 
Therefore,  our  relative 

weakness  outside  the  biological  sciences — 
really,  a  historical  weakness — could  not  be 
sustained.  The  danger  is  that  we  would,  over 
a  couple  of  decades,  become  a  university  that 
would  be  almost  a  niche  university.  If  you 
have  dramatic  weaknesses  in  areas  that  are 
highly  intellectually  dynamic,  eventually  that's 
going  to  be  felt  across  the  university." 

Decisions  about  resources  are  also  a  re- 
sponse to  obvious  deficiencies.  Duke's  science 
and  engineering  facilities  are  "deeply  inade- 
quate," according  to  Lange.  "On  the  engi- 
neering side,  we  have  faculty  now  who  are 
inhibited  from  fully  realizing  their  desired 
research  potential  and  research  grant  poten- 
tial by  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  the 
space  to  do  the  research.  We  had  an  exter- 
nal review  that  was  very,  very  critical  of  our 
facilities  in  chemistry  and  basically  said,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  hire  a  chemistry  faculty 
of  the  quality  that  Duke  University  should 
be  hiring  with  the  facilities  you  have  in 
place." 

In  Lange's  view,  Duke's  ability  to  be  strong 
in  the  sciences  has  financial  implications  as 
well  as  intellectual  implications.  "If  we  have 
weak  science  departments,  we  still  have  to 
service  them.  If  we  have  strong  science  de- 
partments, they  get  more  grant  activity,  they 
cover  more  overhead  costs  of  the  university, 
and  they  bring  more  funds  to  the  university, 
which  in  the  long  run  spill  over  to  other 
areas." 

Keohane  says  that  "one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive things  about  this  planning  exercise 
was  that  there  was  a  very  clear  sense  that  this 
needed  to  be  a  strategic  plan,  in  the  sense  of 
making  real  choices,  being  able  to  defend 
those  choices  as  a  subset  of  other  possible 
choices,  and  then  finding  the  resources  to 


make  it  happen."  There 
is  precedent  for  "disin- 
vestment" at  Duke:  In 
the  early  Eighties,  Duke 
eliminated  the  degree - 
granting    education 
program    and    the 
undergraduate  nursing 
1  program.  This  time,  the 
|  planning  process  didn't 
5  reveal  any  obvious  can- 
didates, even  as  some 
areas  will  be  "stream- 
lined or  refocused." 

But  those  "real  choic- 
es" are  evident  wher- 
ever resources  flow,  she 
says.  "Engineering  is  an 
excellent  example.  It  is 
in  some  ways  the  bold- 
est plan  of  all.  But  it  is 
based  on  two  or  three 
intellectual  bets,  like 
photonics  and  nano- 
fabrication  efforts.  That  leaves  out  a  whole 
range  of  things  that  are  exciting  in  engineer- 
ing right  now  that  we're  not  going  to  concen- 
trate on.  For  a  dean  who  likes  to  do  every- 
thing and  who  is  really  visionary,  that's  a 
choice.  But  it's  a  strategic  choice;  it  was  a 
question  of,  all  right,  what  will  the  engineer- 
ing school  need  to  do  to  improve  its  quality 
and  its  impact  nationally,  to  be  most  effec- 
tive as  a  major  area  of  research  and  teach- 
ing?" 
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11  of  that  planning  energy  is  going  to 
result  not  just  in  program  growth,  but 
campus  building  boom.  In  the 
Inext  five  years,  Duke  will  be  spending 
$500  million  in  construction  and  renova- 
tion. Some  of  the  biggest  projects  will  be  di- 
rected to  engineering  and  genomics;  there's 
also  a  new  student  center  for  the  Fuqua 
School,  an  addition  to  the  divinity  school, 
Perkins  Library  renovations,  a  Sanford  Insti- 
tute expansion,  a  new  art  museum,  a  new 
football  building,  and  the  West-Edens  Link 
residence -hall  complex.  Duke  recently  com- 
pleted new  athletic  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

Those  physical  changes  fall  in  Tallman 
Trask  Ill's  sphere  of  operation.  Trask,  Duke's 
executive  vice  president,  commissioned  a 
new  "Campus  Master  Plan."  He  says,  "You 
can  make  a  good  argument  that  in  the  late 
Twenties  and  early  Thirties,  Duke  had  prob- 
ably the  best  or  one  of  the  best  master  plans 
of  any  university  in  the  country.  Then  after 
World  War  II,  I  think  we  began  to  struggle 
somewhat  in  terms  of  the  location,  architec- 
ture, and  'Duke-ness'  of  our  buildings.  And 
that  was  really  the  underlying  intent  of  this 
master  plan — to  sort  of  step  back  and  say, 


how  can  we  restore  something  to  the  com- 
munity that  had  been  lost  over  the  years?" 

Trask  acknowledges  that  managing  all  the 
construction  activity  will  be  a  massive  job. 
"We  have  built  over  the  last  four  or  five 
years  a  pretty  solid  infrastructure  on  how  to 
do  these  things,"  he  says.  "All  of  our  building 
projects  have  essentially  come  in  on  budget 
and  on  schedule.  So  I  think  we  know  how  to 
do  this." 

With  the  passage  of  a  massive  bond  issue 
in  November,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill  itself  is  about  to  embark  on 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  construc- 
tion. Trask  says  supply-and-demand  realities 
may  drive  up  construction  costs:  "Construc- 
tion costs  in  the  Triangle  have  been  going  up 
faster  than  average  for  the  last  couple  of 
years."  But  he's  not  too  concerned  about 
giving  local  construction  contractors  more 
than  they  can  handle.  "We've  already  had 
some  conversations  with  a  number  of  na- 
tional contractors  who  have  not  been  par- 
ticularly active  around  here.  And  given  the 
fact  that  there's  a  lot  of  construction  money, 
they'll  find  their  way  into  this  region.  It's  not 
unlike  Atlanta,  pre-Olympics:  There  were  a 
lot  of  people  who  had  not  done  work  in 
Atlanta,  and  who  have  not  done  work  since 
then  in  Atlanta,  but  who  were  quite  active 
during  the  years  leading  up  to  the  Olym- 
pics." 

Managing  the  construction  is  one  challenge; 
managing  the  financing  is  another.  Not  all  of 
the  construction  money  will  come  from  fund 
raising.  Some  will  come  from  debt  financing. 
That's  "the  cheapest  source  of  capital,"  as 
Trask  describes  it,  "but  we  have  to  have  a 
pretty  good  understanding  of  where  the  in- 
come flow  to  support  the  repayment  is  going 
to  come  from."  Duke  is  one  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  universities  with  a  double -A  credit 
rating,  which  means  that  it  can  borrow  money 
at  particularly  favorable  rates. 

Aside  from  showing  a  certain  architectural 
harmony,  the  new  buildings  are  being  de- 
signed with  flexibility  in  mind.  "We  are  trying 
to  make  them  as  generic  as  possible  inside, 
though  if  you  make  it  100  percent  generic 
for  all  purposes  for  all  times,  it's  unbelievably 
expensive.  Where  we  think  there  is  an  add- 
on possibility,  we  are  having  that  built  into 
the  original  design.  And  we're  recognizing 
that  in  many  cases  we're  designing  spaces  for 
people  who  aren't  yet  here;  I  don't  think  we 
want  to  get  seventy-five  professors  in  a  room 
and  say,  let's  individually  design  your  labora- 
tory. In  five  years,  somebody  else  will  be  in 
that  laboratory." 

So  the  architects  being  employed  by  the 

university  "have  experience  with  particular 

issues  that  the  building  responds  to,"  says 

Trask.  The  new  residence -hall  complex  was 

Continued  on  page  60 
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MANAGING  THE  MESSAGE 

HILLARY'S  CHOICE 

BY  JOAN  OLECK 

Behind  the  scenes  of  several  campaigns,  the  latest  of  which  put  a 
First  Lady  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Howard  Wolfson  has  suffered  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  political  fortune— always  with  a  greater  good  in  mind. 


She  called  him  "Wolffie."  And  he  called 
her  "Hillary."  But  the  road  Howard 
Wolfson  A.M.  '91  traveled  to  such  in- 
timacies with  the  First  Lady  of  the 
United  States,  as  communications  director 
for  her  New  York  U.S.  Senate  campaign,  was 
pitted  with  potholes  from  the  start. 

During  his  very  first  one-on-one  with  her, 
in  June  1999,  he  was  just  off  crutches  from  a 
torn  ligament  and  hobbling  badly — right 
into  his  White  House  job  interview.  Hillary 
sympathized.  That  August,  he  accompanied 
her  to  an  upstate  fair  where  he  scarfed  down 
some  peanut  butter  taffy — forgetting  his  food 
allergies — and  his  trachea  slammed  shut.  "I 
don't  always  travel  with  the  president,"  Hil- 
lary Clinton  gently  chided,  as  White  House 
medics  saved  his  neck.  "You  have  to  be  more 
careful." 


He  could  but  try.  During  a  January  2000 
appearance  at  a  small  college,  he  sprained 
his  ankle  for  no  good  reason.  He  took  some 
sun  at  an  outdoor  press  conference  last  sum- 
mer and  his  face  peeled  like  a  tangerine. 
Stress-induced  eczema  caused  him  misery 
last  June.  He  was  the  butt  of  jokes  about 
such  publicized  quirks  as  his  necklace-twist- 
ing fetish,  which  we'll  get  back  to  later.  And, 
always,  always,  Wolfson  suffered  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  the  campaign  so  hard,  so  per- 
sonally, that  Joel  Siegel  of  The  Daily  News 
once  said  of  him,  "If  you  were  a  camp  coun- 
selor, he'd  be  that  kid  you  just  wanted  to  put 
your  arm  around  and  ask,  'What's  wrong?'  " 

Have  we  mentioned  his  fear  of  flying? 

Such  pitfalls  and  eccentricities  helped  de- 
fine Wolfson  as  the  lovable  neurotic  to  Hil- 
lary's Queen  of  Control,  an  accessible  Woody 


Allen  to  her  remote  Mia  Farrow.  They  were  al- 
so dissected  and  commented  on  by  colleagues: 
"He  has  a  large  number  of  personal  tics  that 
I,  and  I  think  many  others,  have  found  very 
amusing,"  says  Neera  Tanden,  Clinton's  depu- 
ty campaign  manager. 

Yet  it's  conceivable  that  those  tics  worked 
to  Wolfson's  and,  ultimately,  to  Hillary  Rod- 
ham Clinton's  advantage.  Because  surely  his 
vulnerabilities  drew  the  candidate — who's 
taken  a  few  hits  of  her  own — closer  to  this 
bear  of  a  man.  If  nothing  else,  he  was  valuable 
to  her  merely  for  being  the  things  she  was 
not:  Ethnic.  King  of  the  one-liner.  A  consum- 
mate in-your-face  New  Yorker  given  to  pub- 
lic displays  of  political  passion  and  shock, 
shock,  at  the  foibles  of  Clinton's  Republican 
opponent,  U.S.  Representative  Rick  Lazio. 

Above  all,  Wolfson's  biggest  strength  was 
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this:  He's  funny.  "He  was  a  benefit  to  her  in 
a  very  important  way,"  says  Duke  political 
science  professor  David  Paletz.  "My  sense  of 
her  was  she  was  very  cautious  and  serious 
and  solemn;  humor  was  something  that 
either  didn't  come  naturally  or  she  avoided 
it.  So  it's  nice  to  have  someone  working  for 
you  who  can  provide  that." 

Of  course,  humor  was  only  part  of  it;  Wolf- 
son,  who  cut  his  political  teeth  as  chief  of 
staff  to  Bronx/Westchester  Congresswoman 
Nita  Lowey  and  as  communications  chief  to 
Brooklyn's  Chuck  Schumer  during  Schumer's 
tough  1998  Senate  race  against  incumbent 
Alfonse  D'Amato,  scored  points  with  Hil- 
lary's inner  circle  for  his  political  counsel  on 
policy  and  direction.  "There  were  literally  a 
handful  of  people,"  Tanden  says,  "who  were 
determinative  of  our  victory,  who  were  irre- 
placeable— without  whom  maybe  we  would 
have  barely  slipped  by."  In  fact,  Hillary 
trounced  Lazio  by  twelve  points.  "Howard 
had  many  contributions,  and  I  think  Hillary 
deeply  recognizes  this." 

And  Wolfson  himself — now  considering 
public-  and  private -sector  employment  offers 
in  New  York — looks  back  on  Hillary  2000  as 
a  "sixteen-month  roller  coaster"  that  was 
"great  and  terrifying  at  the  same  time."  On  a 
rainy  Sunday  in  New  York,  Wolfson  sits  down 
— a  rarity  from  all  reports — to  say  more.  He's 


at  the  spartan  Upper  East  Side  apartment  he 
shares  with  girlfriend  Terri  McCullough;  it's 
got  books,  a  couch,  and  a  table,  and  not  much 
more.  Moving  up  from  Washington  last  win- 
ter, McCullough  thoughtfully  presented  Wolf- 
son with  a  bed  to  sleep  on  months  after  he'd 
moved  in. 

This  day,  he's  casually  dressed.  At  six  feet 
and  "too  many  pounds  over  200,"  he's  a  big 
guy  with  a  small  beard,  losing  his  hair.  He's 
remembering  back  all  those  years  to  Duke, 
where,  arriving  after  his  1989  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  earn  a  graduate  degree  in  American 
history  so  he  could  get  on  with  doing  what 
he  loved  best. 

"I  wasn't  a  bad  student,"  Wolfson  reflects. 
"I  was  a  good  student  who  probably  in  retro- 
spect had  his  head  elsewhere."  Certainly, 
being  far  from  what  he  calls  the  rat  race  of 
Chicago  and  his  native  Northeast — he  was 
born  in  Middletown,  New  York,  thirty-three 
years  ago — was  a  plus.  But  Wolfson  found 
graduate  school  "monastic."  As  he  puts  it, 
"My  head  was  not  in  going  to  the  library  and 
reading  for  hours  and  taking  notes."  So  he'd 
go  over  to  Ninth  Street,  prowling  Poindex- 
ter's  Records  and  The  Regulator  bookstore 
and  indulging  at  Francesca's  ice  cream  or  "the 
Asian  place  near  the  laundromat." 

One  thing  Wolfson  does  remember  with 


pleasure  are  the  lively  discussions  back  in 
that  era  when,  under  the  leadership  of  high- 
profile  department  chair  Stanley  Fish,  the 
English  department  was  rethinking  the  liter- 
ary canon  and  approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
literature.  In  particular,  he  recalls  a  class  in 
the  American  political  novel  taught  by  Frank 
Lentricchia  A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  '66  and  Michael 
Moses.  It  was  there  he  met  Hugo  Lindgren 
'90,  who  became  his  buddy  and  fellow  re- 
porter at  The  Chronicle's  then-named  "R&R" 
arts-oriented  section. 

"He  was  a  pretty  serious  journalist.  He  had 
those  sorts  of  instincts;  I  had  none,"  recalls 
an  unduly  modest  Lindgren,  who  today  is 
story  editor  for  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. "We'd  be  writing  reviews,  and  one  of  us 
would  be  doing  one  record  and  the  other 
would  be  doing  another,  and  we'd  just  switch 
and  start  writing  the  other  person's  review." 
Lindgren  remembers  spoofing  Billy  Joel's 
"We  Didn't  Start  the  Fire."  Then  there  was 
their  political  analysis  of  Cincinnati's  1990 
move  to  censor  Robert  Mapplethorpe's  con- 
troversial photos  at  the  city's  Contemporary 
Art  Center. 

Off-hours  were  devoted  to  Wolfson's  favo- 
rite pastimes,  fantasy  basketball  and  East 
Campus  pickup  basketball,  where  he  and 
Lindgren  were  joined  by  Timothy  Tyson  Ph.D. 
'94,  now  an  associate  professor  of  history  at 
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BY  SEAN  REILLY 

Three  Washington  insiders 
have  found  that  working  at 
the  federal  level  is  full  of 
opportunity,  learning,  and  a 
chance  to  make  a  difference. 

uring  his  senior  year,  Adam  Frey  re- 
calls, most  of  his  acquaintances  were 
busy  scouting  out  lucrative  opportu- 
nities in  investment  banking  or  con- 
sulting. He  wanted  both  something  different 
and  to  make  a  difference. 

Today,  as  a  legislative  assistant  on  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Frey  '98  says 
he's  enthralled  to  have  found  just  the  right 
fit.  "I'm  loving  it,"  he  said  in  early  December, 
five  months  after  joining  the  committee. 
"It's  everything  I  was  hoping  it  would  be." 

The  panel,  headed  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
Republican  of  North  Carolina,  bears  one  of  the 
weightiest  portfolios  on  Capitol  Hill.  Among 
other  areas,  its  purview  includes  interna- 
tional treaties,  foreign  aid,  and  declarations  of 
war.  All  and  sundry  consequently  pass  through 


its  doors.  As  a  member  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority staff,  Frey  has  met  the  prime  minister  of 
India  and  sat  in  on  Secretary  of  State  Made- 
leine Albright's  valedictory  appearance  before 
the  committee  last  September. 

Even  the  less  eventful  days  are  exciting — 
keeping  up  with  events  in  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  attending  administration  briefings, 
drafting  letters  and  legislation.  "I'm  enjoying 
the  interplay,  the  idea  of  melding  the  politi- 
cal side  of  things  and  also  the  foreign-policy 


side,"  he  says.  "And  being  really  involved  in 
the  process."  In  short,  Adam  Frey  is  "staff," 
that  influential  corps  composed  largely  of 
twenty-  and  thirtysomethings  who.unknown 
to  many  Americans,  help  run  the  country. 

As  the  mechanics  of  governing  have  be- 
come more  complex  and  time-consuming  in 
recent  decades,  the  role  of  committee  em- 
ployees has  soared  commensurately.  Legisla- 
tors work  long  days,  but  as  the  latest  U.S. 
Congress  Handbook  notes,  "the  demands  of 
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constituents  and  their  own  related  desire  to 
be  reelected  means  they  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  'constituent  activities.' "  Hundreds 
of  staff  members  fill  the  resulting  void.  They 
gather  information,  draft  bills,  and  hash  out 
compromises.  Although  members  of  Con- 
gress still  make  the  final  decisions,  staffers 
are  often  responsible  for  many  of  the  details 
in  the  final  product. 

When  you  read  about  closed- door  budget 
negotiations  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, for  example,  chances  are  that  most  of 
the  people  in  the  room  are  not  legislators, 
but  staffers.  Their  influence  is  such  that 
Congressional  Quarterly  regularly  publishes  a 
staff  directory,  complete  with  170  pages  of 
capsule  biographies. 

For  all  that,  staff  members  tend  to  be  ret- 
icent about  their  own  role.  You'll  rarely  see 
them  quoted  by  name  in  the  media.  Deference 
to  their  elected  bosses  is  ingrained.  True  to 
this  self-effacing  mold,  Frey  agrees  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  plays  an  im- 
portant role.  "But  I  also  recognize  that  I've 
only  been  there  for  five  months  and  I  would 
never  dare  to  put  that  much  of  a  focus  on 
my  responsibility." 

Frey  finds  it  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  rea- 
sons behind  his  fascination  with  internation- 
al affairs  in  general  and  the  Middle  East  in 
particular.  It  probably  started  with  the  fact 
that  he's  Jewish,  he  says,  but  as  he  grew  up 


in  New  York's  Westchester  County,  his  inter- 
ests always  gravitated  toward  history  and 
social  studies. 

At  Duke,  he  majored  in  public  policy  with 
a  minor  in  political  science.  His  first  brush 
with  Washington  came  after  a  junior-year 
summer  internship  at  The  Washington  In- 
stitute for  Near  East  Policy,  a  think  tank 
whose  members  regularly  testify  before  Con- 
gress. After  getting  his  diploma,  Frey  re- 
turned there  as  a  research  assistant  and  asso- 
ciate editor.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  he 
hopped  to  SAIC,  a  Fortune  500  research  and 
engineering  company. 

Just  as  he  was  settling  into  a  job  as  a  policy 
analyst  in  the  weapons  proliferation  division, 
the  committee  job  beckoned.  Ironically,  al- 
though Frey  hoped  to  make  it  to  the  Hill  at 
some  point,  he  had  stopped  actively  looking 
before  the  opportunity  arose.  "The  old  say- 
ing is  when  you're  not  looking  for  it  is  when 
it  hits." 

All  else  aside,  it's  an  ideal  post  for  some- 
one long  intrigued  by  the  impact  of  domestic 
influences  on  foreign  policy.  And  now  that 
he's  there,  Frey  says  he  could  stay  for  some 
time,  although  he  has  no  concrete,  long- 
term  plans. 

People  are  often  attracted  to  government 
because  they  want  to  make  a  difference,  he 
says.  "In  many  ways,  you  get  people  who  are 
extremely  committed  and  very  passionate 


about  what  they're  doing.  And  that,  I  would 
think,  would  probably  breed  good  work." 

t  was  late  November,  the  presidential 
election  still  swinging  tremulously  in  the 
balance.  But  in  the  vicinity  of  Heather 
Howard's  White  House  work  area,  the 
signs  of  transition  were  already  unmistakable. 
Next  to  her  West  Wing  cubbyhole,  the  of- 
fice of  then  First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton  lay 
crammed  with  boxes  destined  for  the  still- 
to-be  built  presidential  library  in  Litde  Rock, 
Arkansas.  And  for  Howard  '90,  it  was  time  to 
ponder  her  next  move  in  a  career  so  far  spent 
largely  in  the  environs  of  power.  Where  ex- 
actly do  you  go  after  a  double  tour,  serving 
both  as  an  associate  director  of  the  presi- 
dent's  Domestic  Leadership  Council  and 
senior  policy  adviser  to  the  First  Lady? 

"I  want  to  relax  a  bit,"  Howard  says,  with 
a  laugh.  "I'd  love  to  take  some  time  off,  but 
I  don't  want  to  get  behind.  There  are  going 
to  be  thousands  of  unemployed  Democrats, 
so  I  need  to  find  something." 

Hanging  on  the  wall  behind  her  was  a  pic- 
ture of  Hillary  Clinton  and  daughter  Chelsea 
on  an  elephant.  Behind  her  as  well  lay  a  host 
of  experiences  and  memories:  a  key  role  in 
pushing  through  renewal  of  the  Violence 
Against  Women  Act;  an  opportunity  to  prep 
the  president  before  his  weekly  radio  ad- 
dress; the  chance  to  party  in  Los  Angeles 
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the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  "He 
was  not  a  good  athlete,  but  he  was  ruthlessly 
competitive,"  Tyson  recalls.  "Good-natured 
but  very  competitive." 

That  competition  came  out  in  politics,  says 
Tyson:  "He  was  so  gifted  at  it;  he  was  both 
interested  in  politics  as  a  sport,  the  mechan- 
ics of  it,  and  the  strategy  and  combat  of  it." 
Wolfson,  Tyson  says,  especially  loved  politi- 
cal culture.  "He  could  break  into  a  speech  or 
famous  bits  of  political  lore.  He  could  quote 
[Robert  E]  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  even  bits  of  lore  from  the  McCarthy 
hearings."  How  many  people  collect  political 
posters?  Wolfson  had  RFK,  FDR,  and  Adlai 
Stevenson.  How  many  can  cite  William 
Jennings  Bryan's  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech? 
Wolfson  knew  it  by  heart. 

He  also  had  a  zany  sense  of  humor.  Tyson 
recalls  Wolfson,  during  the  Clarence  Thomas 
Supreme  Court  hearings,  imitating  South 
Carolina  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  as  the 
famous  "Dixiecrat  Democrat"  drawled  of  the 
black-but-ultra- conservative  Thomas,  "You 
have  to  give  this  man  a  chance!" 

Behind  the  cutting  humor,  however,  the 
racism  that  Wolfson  thought  he  saw  in  Thur- 
mond's  remark  was  the  motivating  force. 
"He  had  an  acute  sense  of  injustice,  and  he 
has  a  temper  about  those  sorts  of  things," 
says  Lindgren.  And,  from  Tyson:  "I  think  he 

with  the  cast  of  NBC's  savvy,  nuanced  hit, 
The  West  Wing.  The  show  features  Duke's 
most  famous  fictional  alumnus  in  the  char- 
acture  of  Sam  Seaborn,  played  by  Rob  Lowe. 
Look  closely  on  the  wall  behind  Sam's  desk 
and  you'll  spot  his  Duke  diploma.  Like  a 
large  chunk  of  the  inside -the -Beltway  popu- 
lation, Howard  is  an  avid  fan  of  the  show. 
"People  think  it's  pretty  realistic,"  she  says, 
"except  that  we  joke  that  they  dress  better." 

One  of  three  children,  she  grew  up  north 
of  New  York  City  in  Westchester  County. 
Politics  was  standard  family  discussion  fare; 
the  household  usually  contained  four  or  five 
newspapers.  At  Duke,  classes  in  history  and 
women's  studies  sharpened  her  political  sen- 
sibilities. After  graduating  cum  laude  with  a 
double-major  in  history  and  Spanish,  she 
signed  on  as  an  aide  to  Congresswoman  Nita 
M.  Lowey,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

After  four  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  Howard 
returned  to  school,  getting  a  J.D.  degree  from 
New  York  University's  law  school.  She  then 
clerked  for  Federal  Appellate  Judge  Martha 
Craig  Daughtrey  in  Nashville,  followed  by  a 
stint  as  a  litigator  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Antitrust  Division. 

The  doors  to  the  White  House  swung  open 
last  March  with  the  help  of  recommenda- 
tions of  friends  from  her  Hill  days.  With  the 
November  presidential  election  only  eight 
months  away  and  Hillary  Clinton  already  in 


had  a  certain  moral  vision  and  was  very 
much  committed  to  doing  something  about 
it."  No  surprise  that  Wolfson's  graduate  the- 
sis examined  the  shaping  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.'s  public  image  by  the  national  de- 
bate over  the  King  holiday. 

Wolfson  had  missed  that  era,  of  course,  but 
as  a  kid  growing  up  in  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York, 
he  made  up  for  it  reading  everything  he  could 
get  his  hands  on  about  it — Selma,  Vietnam, 
Watergate.  He  attended  the  prestigious  Field- 
ston  School  in  the  Bronx  and  engaged  in  din- 
nertime debate  with  his  schoolteacher  parents. 
"I  came  from  a  very  political  household," 
Wolfson  says.  "My  first  political  memory  was 
watching  the  first  POWs  come  home  from 
Vietnam  after  the  Americans  pulled  out."  His 
high  school  yearbook  dubbed  him  "Most 
Likely  to  Discover  Watergate."  Not  that  Wolf- 
son was  an  activist:  "He  tended  to  be  more 
pragmatic  in  his  politics,"  Tyson  says,  "and 
he  was  more  interested  in  electoral  politics. 
Not  protest  politics,  and  certainly  not  sec- 
tarian-Left politics." 

The  mainstream,  in  fact,  was  enough  to 
make  Wolfson  bolt  grad  school  before  finish- 
ing and  head  north  to  work  a  year  reporting 
for  the  suburban  Connection  Papers  of  Fairfax, 
Virginia.  "There  weren't  enough  firecrackers 
going  off  in  grad  school  for  Howard,"  Tyson 
says.  Wolfson  says  he  missed  the  frenetic 

the  thick  of  her  Senate  race,  it  was  clear  that 
this  would  be  a  short-term  gig.  But,  Howard 
says,  it  was  a  great  opportunity.  She  also  felt 
sure  that  the  Clinton  administration  would 
be  active  through  its  final  year. 

And  she  was  right. 

With  a  staff  of  about  thirty,  the  Domestic 
Policy  Council  is  charged  with  developing  and 
advancing  the  president's  agenda  on  issues 
like  gun  control  and  health  care,  and  promo- 
ting the  well-being  of  children  and  families. 
That's  not  necessarily  a  simple  matter.  The 
presidency,  Theodore  Roosevelt  famously  ob- 
served a  century  ago,  makes  "a  bully  pulpit"  for 
advocating  change.  If  the  concept  still  holds 
true  today,  the  political/public-relations  appa- 
ratus needed  to  turn  aspirations  into  reality 
has  grown  exponentially  more  complex. 

For  Howard,  the  days  were  filled  with 
memos,  meetings,  and  "global"  strategy  ses- 
sions looking  at  what  lay  ahead  and  seeking 
targets  of  opportunity  for  the  Clinton  agenda. 
"You  can  do  events,  you  can  elevate  the  pro- 
file of  something,"  she  says.  "You  work  with 
Congress,  but  you  put  a  spotlight  on  an  issue 
and  that  helps  increase  the  pressure  to  move 
it." 

When  a  study  last  February  documented 
the  skyrocketing  use  of  the  anti-hyperactivi- 
ty  drug  Ritalin,  for  example,  Howard  worked 
to  help  coordinate  the  federal  response  on 
Hillary  Clinton's  behalf.  Five  million  dollars 


pace  and  camaraderie  of  his  campus  news- 
rooms. He  was  close  enough  to  the  Beltway 
to  taste  political  life,  too.  So,  after  finishing 
his  master's  at  Duke,  he  was  won  over  by 
Washington.  He  started  work  on  the  Hill  in 
January  1992. 

His  first  real  job  was  media  work  for  In- 
diana Congressman  Jim  Jontz.  But  Jontz  got 
dumped  by  voters  that  November.  "Not  an 
auspicious  way  to  begin  a  career,"  Wolfson 
quips.  He  moved  on  to  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, Congressman  Bob  Matsui,  then  jumped 
ship  in  early  1993  to  his  hometown  Con- 
gresswoman, Nita  Lowey.  He  admired  her 
"compassionate -progressive"  stance,  her  iden- 
tity as  the  "go-to"  person  on  abortion  rights 
and  head  of  the  Women's  Caucus.  He  cred- 
its her  with  saving  public  TV  during  Newt 
Gingrich's  "Contract  with  America"  era.  "I 
feel  proud  that  I  was  a  part  of  that  process — 
people  fighting  on  the  ramparts,  beating 
those  folks  back.  It's  something  I  will  tell  my 
kids  about." 

Wolfson  moved  up — first  becoming 
Lowey 's  press  secretary  in  May  of  1993  and 
two  years  later  becoming  her  chief  of  staff. 
Then,  in  August  1998,  he  was  loaned  out  to 
help  Schumer  defeat  incumbent  senator  Al 
D'Amato.  It  was  shortly  after  that  victory 
that  New  York  Senator  Patrick  Moynihan 
announced  he  wouldn't  run  again  and  all 

in  research  money  was  found  to  study  Rita- 
lin's  effects  on  young  children.  The  Surgeon 
General  held  a  conference  on  the  issue.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  was  put 
to  work  developing  fact  sheets  on  the  drug 
for  parents  who  might  not  otherwise  know 
much  about  it.  Given  Hillary  Clinton's  long 
history  of  working  on  children's  health  is- 
sues, Howard  says  it  was  natural  for  the 
White  House  to  ask  what  could  be  done. 
"The  numbers  were  alarming." 

That  initiative  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  being 
confined  mainly  to  Executive  Branch  agen- 
cies. More  arduous  was  the  campaign  to  win 
congressional  re -authorization  of  the  Vio- 
lence Against  Women  Act,  a  1994  law  that 
combines  toughened  law  enforcement  with 
new  safeguards  for  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence and  sexual  assault. 

The  measure  had  stalled  on  the  Hill.  To 
boost  its  profile,  the  White  House  began  stag- 
ing events — such  as  a  September  appearance 
by  the  president  at  a  New  Mexico  women's 
shelter — aimed  at  grabbing  the  attention  of 
the  press  and  public.  Equally  important  was 
the  behind-the-scenes  lobbying  effort,  which 
entailed  reminding  lawmakers  that  the 
VAWA  had  steered  $1.6  billion  in  federal 
grants  back  to  state  and  local  governments. 
In  a  year  that  will  be  remembered  mainly  for 
partisan  gridlock,  the  measure  passed  the 
GOP-controlled  Congress  in  October. 
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eyes,  including  Wolfson's,  turned  to  Lowey. 

He  insists  she  was  ambivalent — though 
the  conventional  wisdom  is  that  she  was 
pushed  out  by  the  Greater  Force  of  Hillary. 
Whatever  the  reality,  Wolfson's  star  was  ris- 
ing; he  was  recruited  for  the  press  slot  by  no 
less  a  light  than  Hillary's  campaign  chair- 
man and  former  White  House  deputy  chief 
of  staff  Harold  Ickes. 

What  do  you  say  to  an  offer  like  that? 
"You  say  yes,"  Wolfson  responds,  laughing.  "I 
knew  that  working  for  her  would  be  the  op- 
portunity and  adventure  of  a  lifetime."  His 
hire  was  announced  June  26,  and  Wolfson 
was  shortly  sucked  into  the  Hillary  Hysteria 
Machine,  with  a  cell  phone  and  pager  that 
didn't  stop,  even  late  at  night.  Days  on  the 
road  for  Clinton's  "Listening  Tour"  began 
with  dawn  breakfasts  and  ended  with  an  ex- 
hausted sleep  in  some  heretofore  unknown 
upstate  town.  His  fear  of  flying  made  things 
worse.  New  York  is  an  enormous  state  and 
he'd  drive  as  far  as  Buffalo  and  back  in  one 
day  to  avoid  the  campaign  plane. 

Then,  from  last  summer  on,  Wolfson,  who'd 
been  promoted  to  communications  director, 
manned  the  New  York  "war  room"  in  shabby 
quarters  near  the  garment  district,  shooting 
e-mail  to  reporters,  dealing  with  the  gulf 
between  the  campaign  and  White  House 
staffs,  answering  criticisms  about  the  obvi- 


ous splintering  within  the  Hillary  ranks. 

En  route,  he  says  he  was  amazed  by  the 
extreme  passions  she  engendered.  In  typical 
press-rep  fashion,  he  deflects  a  question 
about  hate  toward  the  Clintons.  "There  was 
some  reporting  about  the  passion  in  favor  of 
her  but  not  as  much  as  the  passion  against 
her."  To  illustrate,  he  produces  a  photo  of 
Hillary  surrounded  by  admirers  in  Queens. 

This  was  Wolfson's  job:  to  channel  the 
emotion  for  and  against  Hillary  back  into 
the  Message,  the  Issues.  Events,  however, 
kept  getting  in  the  way.  She  was  "banned" 
by  Crown  Heights'  ultra- orthodox  Jewish 
council  for  reaching  out  to  ex-Mayor  David 
Dinkins,  who  was  disliked  for  the  way  he'd 
handled  the  Crown  Heights  black/Jewish 
riots.  In  the  fall  of  1999,  her  stock  sunk  even 
lower  with  Jews  when,  on  an  official  White 
House  trip  to  the  West  Bank  of  Israel,  she 
embraced  Suha  Arafat,  right  after  Arafat's 
wife  charged  in  a  speech  that  Israel  was  poi- 
soning Palestinian  children.  There  was  more: 
President  Clinton's  offer  of  clemency  to  Puer- 
to Rican  nationalists  was  seen  as  a  sop  to  his 
wife;  then  there  was  an  allegation  of  an  anti- 
Semitic  slur.  And  this  past  fall,  the  campaign 
twice  embarrassed  itself,  obtaining  1,400 
names  from  a  White  House  visitors  list  and 
accepting  money  from  a  Muslim  group  ad- 
vocating armed  force  against  Israel. 


Howard  counts  the  day  that  Clinton  signed 
the  bill  as  her  most  memorable  in  the  White 
House.  After  briefing  him  on  the  legislation's 
content,  she  watched  him  devote  his  entire 
weekly  radio  address  to  the  subject.  It  was 
the  "culmination,"  she  says,  of  what  she  had 
worked  so  hard  to  see  accomplished. 

Don't  think  that  a  White  House  staffer's 
life  is  a  total  grind,  however:  Howard  was 
also  invited  to  a  West  Wing  set  party  during 
last  summer's  Democratic  National  Conven- 


tion in  Los  Angeles.  Revolving  around  the 
travails  of  the  administration  of  Democratic 
President  Josiah  Bartlet,  the  show  offers  a 
sharply-etched  fictional  portrayal  of  govern- 
ment that  some  observers  have  found  more 
realistic  than  the  head-banging  cacophony 
depicted  on  many  news  shows. 

Howard  vigorously  agrees.  "It  shows  the 
people  who  work  here  as  basically  good- 
hearted  people  who  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  work  hard  with  noble  goals.  It  shows  that 


Wolfson  could  be  glum  at  such  down  times, 
says  Tanden,  the  deputy  campaign  manager. 
("I'm  not  known  for  my  optimistic  streak," 
Wolfson  allows.)  And  he  was  downright  dis- 
appointed when  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
withdrew,  putting  to  rest  the  "race  of  the  ti- 
tans." But  Congressman  Lazio  polled  in  the 
40-percent  range  with  Hillary,  making  for  a 
neck-in-neck  race  that  had  to  be  exciting 
enough,  and  giving  Wolfson  ample  opportu- 
nity to  unleash  that  New  York  emotion  of 
his.  Reacting,  for  instance,  to  a  Giuliani  ad 
describing  the  mayor's  "compassion,"  Wolf- 
son shot  back  that  Giuliani  was  prone  to 
"breaking  up  families  by  taking  homeless 
children  away  from  the  parents,"  and  added, 
"If  that's  compassion,  I'd  hate  to  see  him  on 
a  bad  day." 

When  Giuliani  canceled  a  Rochester  ap- 
pearance to  attend  a  Yankees  game,  Wolfson 
rushed  Hillary  upstate.  "I  heard  some  people 
around  here  were  hoping  to  meet  a  Senate 
candidate,"  he  gushed  to  the  crowd.  Nor  was 
he  above  stunts.  He  had  an  "Uncle  Sam"  fig- 
ure trail  Lazio  on  the  campaign  trail  and  even 
showed  up  himself  to  toss  the  opponent  copies 
of  Hillary's  New  York  property  tax  bills  (La- 
zio had  said  he'd  release  his  fifteen  minutes 
after  Hillary  did). 

Another  of  Wolfson's  coups  was  David 
Letterman.  The  talk-show  host  had  called 

things  are  more  complicated  than  they  ap- 
pear. And  sometimes  you  have  to  compro- 
mise, but  they  have  the  right  goals  in  mind." 

ach  morning  when  she  arrives  at  the 
office,  Lisa  Zeidner  '00  turns  on  her  com- 
puter, checks  her  e-mail,  and  starts  writ- 
ing letters  to  people  she  doesn't  know. 
Letters  to  constituents  eager  to  hear  from  her 
boss,  Senator  John  Edwards,  Democrat  of 
North  Carolina,  on  pending  legislation.  Letters 
to  voters  who  are  steamed  about  this,  that, 
or  the  other  and  want  him  to  know.  Letters  to 
plain  folks  who  have  poured  out  their  hearts 
on  the  most  personal  of  problems  in  a  plea 
for  help. 

It's  all  in  a  day's  work  for  Zeidner  as  a 
legislative  correspondent  for  Edwards.  More 
surprisingly,  though,  letter-writing  has  also 
become  part  of  her  post-Duke  education.  "I 
feel  like  in  some  ways  I'm  still  in  school  be- 
cause I  soak  in  so  much  knowledge  every  day," 
she  says  over  coffee  in  a  Senate  snack  bar. 

Before  drafting  a  response  for  Edwards' 
signature,  Zeidner  has  to  research  the  issue 
involved,  which  in  her  case  could  include 
anything  from  foreign  affairs  to  defense  to 
children  and  family  matters.  On  a  good  day, 
she  puts  out  ten  letters;  on  a  not-so-good  day, 
maybe  five.  "Being  involved  in  government  is 
teaching  me  so  much  about  my  country,"  she 
says.  "Every  letter  that  I  get  is  interesting." 
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Wolfson  a  "pantywaist"  for  not  booking  Hil- 
lary to  appear  on  Late  Night.  When  Letter- 
man  actually  phoned  him — on-air — Wolfson 
dished  back,  inquiring  whether  the  Carnegie 
Deli  delivered  to  the  green  room.  Letterman 
played  peeved.  "I  do  the  jokes  here,"  he  said. 
"What's  his  name?  Buddy  Bobson?" 

Wolfson  chalked  up  other  points  with  the 
press.  Sure,  writers  chided  him  for  quirks  like 
his,  well,  limited  wardrobe.  "I'm  giving  you 
two,"  a  Secret  Service  agent  had  said,  hand- 
ing Wolfson  two  identification  pins.  "One 
for  each  of  your  suits."  And  of  course  there 
was  that  bizarre  need  he  had  to  handle  jew- 
elry any  woman  wore  within  arm's  length  of 
him:  Tanden,  the  deputy  campaign  director, 
enjoyed  tormenting  him  with  her  long  In- 
dian necklaces.  There  was  also  the  fake  "fem- 
inist fund-raiser"  that  prankster-reporters 
kept  asking  a  befuddled  Wolfson  about;  the 
fictional  event  was  geared  to  a  saucy  show  in 
New  York  called  The  Vagina  Monologues. 

But  Wolfson  had  those  reporters'  respect. 
"He  was  totally  honest  and  totally  reliant," 
says  one  top  New  York  City  reporter,  citing 
professional  conflict  as  a  reason  to  remain 
anonymous.  "He  was  a  true  believer,  which 
is  a  good  thing." 

His  own  camp  echoes  the  assessment.  "He 
was  very  smart,  very  creative,  very  cautious," 
says  statewide  field  coordinator  Marc  Lapi- 


dus  A.M.  '87.  "There  was  so  much  scrutiny, 
you  needed  people  who  dotted  their  i's  and 
crossed  their  t's,  then  went  back  to  make 
sure  the  i's  were  dotted." 

Tanden  tells  how  Wolfson  influenced  the 
campaign's  agonized  decision  to  decline  any 
endorsement  from  New  York's  Independence 
Party.  Reason:  Its  presidential  ticket,  Pat  Bu- 
chanan and  Lenora  Fulani,  was  considered 
anti-Semitic  in  some  circles.  Wolfson  also  was 
responsible  for  convincing  insiders  that  Hil- 
lary should  maximize  her  exposure,  to  over- 
come doubts  about  her  character.  "He  was 
really  forceful  with  Hillary  opening  up  more 
and  doing  more  interviews,"  Tanden  says. 
She  credits  Wolfson  for  the  Letterman  and 
Leno  appearances  and  the  stand-up  show 
Hillary  did  for  the  state  press  corps  last  sum- 
mer— where  she  dragged  on  stage  a  huge 
carpetbag  to  mock  her  detractors'  concerns 
about  her  short-term  New  York  residency. 
Wolfson's  work  to  warm  up  the  First  Lady's 
image  was  crucial,  Tanden  believes,  because 
"she  has  had  horribly  bad  press  relationships 
and  her  relationship  was  just  a  critical,  criti- 
cal issue  for  her." 

In  turn,  the  First  Lady  warmed  up  to  Wolf- 
son personally.  She  declares  herself  "very 
lucky"  to  have  employed  Wolfson.  "His  com- 
munications expertise,  political  insight,  and 
sense  of  humor  were  invaluable  to  me  on  the 


campaign  trail.  I  couldn't  have  done  it  with- 
out him," 

"I  was  surprised  at  how  funny  she  is,"  he 
says.  "She  is  very  funny,  very  quick-witted; 
and  she  loves  to  laugh."  He  was  impressed 
when  she  left  a  message  on  his  home  phone 
wishing  his  girlfriend,  Terri,  good  luck  in  the 
2000  New  York  Marathon.  ("There  are  plen- 
ty of  bosses  who  couldn't  care  less  that  your 
significant  other  ran  in  the  Marathon.")  And 
he  tells  how,  when  he  had  to  fly  home — de- 
spite his  terror  of  airplanes — on  Air  Force 
One  from  Los  Angeles  after  the  Democratic 
Convention,  Hillary  came  back  to  sit  with 
him,  without  making  a  big  deal  of  her  ges- 
ture. "A  lot  of  people  wouldn't  have  handled 
it  as  gracefully." 

Wolfson  was  able  to  fly  in  other  ways.  He 
describes  the  Gay  Pride  Parade  in  New  York 
last  summer  as  a  highlight.  "The  response  she 
got  from  the  crowd  was  so  overwhelming — 
cheering  and  screaming  and  laughing  and 
calling  her  name,  a  tremendous  outpouring 
of  affection — it  was  such  a  feeling  of  joy." 
The  joy  was  infectious:  Press  reports  had 
Wolfson  and  his  staffers  dancing  their  way 
down  Fifth  Avenue. 

Another  highlight  was  Hillary's  appearance 
at  a  Harlem  church  after  Mayor  Giuliani  re- 
leased the  arrest  records  of  N.Y.RD.  shooting 
victim  Patrick  Dorismond.  "There  was  a  tre- 


Not  that  politics  is  altogether  new  to  her. 
A  pediatrician's  daughter  from  Utica,  New 
York,  she  spent  much  of  her  four  years  at 
Duke  in  the  thickets  of  student  government, 
winding  up  her  senior  year  as  DSG  president 
and  helping  to  prod  for  significant  reforms  to 
the  university's  financial-aid  program. 

Unsure  where  she  was  headed  after  last 
May's  commencement,  she  had  returned  home 
to  temp  briefly,  but  soon  decided  it  was  time 
to  find  "a  real  job."  An  e-mail  message  from 
the  Duke  Career  Center  alerted  her  to  the 
vacancy  in  Edwards'  office,  which  fit  neatly 
within  the  range  of  work  options — law  firm, 
nonprofit  organization,  Capitol  Hill,  lobby- 
ing — that  she'd  set  for  herself. 

"My  idea  was  that  I  would  come  to  Wash- 
ington," she  says,  "and  I  would  see  politics 
up  close  and  then  be  able  to  decide  if  it  wasn't 
something  I  was  interested  in  being  involved 
in  long-term."  Three  months  after  joining 
Edwards'  staff  in  September,  she  says  she  had 
no  regrets. 

While  many  in  the  public  may  view  Con- 
gress as  an  aloof,  distant  institution,  lawmakers 
tend  to  take  their  mail  very  seriously.  The 
average  congressional  office  devotes  55  per- 
cent of  its  staff  time  to  reading  and  replying 
to  correspondence,  says  Congressman  Sherrod 
Brown,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  in  his  recent  book 
Congress  From  the  lmide.  "Mail  means  every- 
thing to  congressional  offices,"  Brown  writes. 


"Simply  put,  successful  members  pay  special 
attention  to  the  mail;  less  successful  mem- 
bers may  not." 

Zeidner  largely  agrees.  "I  think  that  people 
don't  realize  that  the  letters  they  send  in  do 
have  an  effect,"  she  says.  "It  definitely  changes 
how  we  react." 

Still,  not  all  mail  is  created  equal.  Edwards' 
office  received  quite  a  few  letters,  for  exam- 
ple, from  people  just  furious  that  President 
Clinton  had  handed  over  part  of  Alaska  to 


the  Russians.  Hadn't  heard  about  that?  Well, 
as  Zeidner  can  tell  you,  after  extensive  re- 
search and  a  call  to  the  State  Department,  it's 
not  true.  The  issues  of  boundaries  did  surface 
during  energy  discussions  with  Russia,  but 
there  were  no  plans  to  give  away  part  of 
Alaska.  "The  borders  have  not  changed,"  she 
adds  reassuringly. 

Outside  of  the  office,  Zeidner  is  also  getting 
an  education  in  the  unique  mores  of  Wash- 
ington, where,  to  paraphrase  football  coach 
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mendous  feel  of  anticipation,  of  energy,  be- 
cause people  were  so  enraged  by  what  the 
mayor  had  done,"  Wolfson  says.  Hillary  ar- 
rived as  the  chorus  swung  into  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic.  "Everyone  was  on  their 
feet  cheering  and  singing.  And  she  gave 
probably  the  most  powerful  speech  of  the 
campaign.  There  was  a  moment  where  you 
could  feel  what  the  power  of  words  really  is, 
where  you  could  watch  a  speaker's  ability  to 
really  transform  a  crowd." 

It  must  have  all  come  together  that  eve- 
ning for  Wolfson.  His  "moral  vision"  that  Tyson 
described  against  racism  and  other  injustices. 
His  fascination  with  the  machinations  of 
electoral  politics.  His  skill  at  revealing  the 
humanity  of  a  candidate  previously  scorned. 
Asked  if  "making  a  difference"  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  his  political  vocation,  Wolfson 
hesitates.  "I'm  not  sure  it's  a  calling  in  the 
same  way  that  becoming  a  rabbi  or  joining 
the  priesthood  is,"  he  says.  "It's  certainly  more 
than  a  business.  And  it  is  a  way  to  make  a 
difference  if  you  care  about  these  issues." 

For  a  kid  who  collected  political  posters 
while  schoolmates  collected  baseball  cards, 
clearly  it's  the  only  way.  ■ 


Oleck  is  a  staff  editor  at  Business  Week  maga- 
zine in  New  York. 


Vince  Lombardi,  politics  isn't  a  sometime 
thing,  it's  "an  all-the-time  thing." 

She  watched  the  presidential  debates  with 
friends  in  a  bar — probably  not  something 
that  would  happen  elsewhere.  She  relies  on 
her  family  for  life-beyond-the-Beltway  reali- 
ty checks.  "When  I  went  home  for  Thanks- 
giving, I  realized  that  not  everybody  lives 
and  dies  for  what  [Al  Gore  adviser]  Warren 
Christopher  is  doing,"  she  says. 

But  Zeidner  has  swiftly  learned  something 
else.  Not  all  power  resides  in  Washington. 
Education,  for  example,  remains  primarily  a 
local  issue.  When  she  gets  letters  on  child- 
support  problems,  she  has  to  refer  the  writers 
back  to  the  state  level  where  such  problems 
are  typically  handled. 

After  spending  a  few  years  on  the  Hill,  she 
plans  to  go  to  law  school.  And  after  realizing 
how  much  governance  occurs  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  she  might  then  be  interested  in 
acquiring  some  experience  there.  "So  maybe 
I'll  be  on  the  school  board  one  day."  ■ 


ReiRy  writes  for  Newhouse  News  Service  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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$50  Million  for 
Photonics 


High-tech  entrepreneur  Michael  J.  Fitz- 
patrick  70  and  his  wife,  Patty  Wyn- 
gaarden  Fitzpatrick  '69,  will  donate 
$25  million  to  Duke  and  $25  million 
to  Stanford  University  to  establish  new  cen- 
ters for  advanced  photonics.  Engineers  say 
photonics,  a  technology  that  melds  light  with 
electronics,  is  at  a  stage  of  development  sim- 
ilar to  where  electronics  was  in  the  1950s.  It 
promises  high-speed,  broadband  fiber  optic 
Internet  communications  for  use  in  next- 
generation  applications  in  education,  medi- 
cine, entertainment,  and  commerce. 

"We're  moving  from  an  electronic  world 
to  an  optical  world,"  Michael  Fitzpatrick  says. 
"We  want  to  help  create  at  Duke  and  Stan- 
ford the  world's  finest  centers  for  photonics, 
which  we  hope  will  coalesce  universities,  in- 
dustry, and  government  to  enable  the  full  at- 
tainment of  the  potential  of  optics." 

Currently,  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
photonics  engineers  endangers  progress.  "The 
problem  is  going  to  become  increasingly  se- 
vere as  optics  plays  a  role  of  growing  impor- 
tance in  the  future,"  says  Fitzpatrick.  The 
couple's  gift  is  meant  to  address  that  short- 
fall by  creating  centers  of  research  excellence 
to  "attract  great  students  and  great  faculty 
with  great  labs,  advanced  curricula,  and  in- 
dustry internships." 

This  in  turn  will  help  turn  North  Carolina 
into  a  "photon  forest"  where  research  and 
development  in  photonics  can  create  the 
kind  of  technological  advance  and  economic 
growth  found  in  California's  Silicon  Valley. 
Besides  its  education  and  research  programs, 
the  Duke  center  will  emphasize  research  and 
development  partnerships  with  the  many 
photonics -related  corporations  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  with  North  Carolina  universities 
involved  in  the  technology  of  computing  and 
communicating  using  photons. 

At  Duke,  the  Fitzpatrick  Center  for 
Advanced  Photonics  and  Communications 
Systems  will  occupy  one  of  two  120,000- 
square-foot  buildings  that  will  be  part  of  a 
new  $77-milHon  interdisciplinary  engineering 
and  applied  sciences  plaza  to  be  completed 
in  2003  near  the  current  Pratt  School  build- 
ings. One  of  the  new  buildings  also  will  be 
named  for  the  Fitzpatricks.  Duke's  academic 


Bicoastal  balance:  the  Fitzpatricks'  gift  establishes 
research  centers  for  both  Duke  and  Stanford 

plan,  which  is  scheduled  for  final  review  and 
adoption  by  the  university's  trustees  in  Feb- 
ruary, anticipates  a  $100-million  investment 
in  the  Pratt  School's  photonics  initiatives. 

Industry  partners  will  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  center's  technology  advisory  board, 
joint  research  and  degree  programs,  profes- 
sional master's  degree  program,  and  intern- 
ship program.  There  will  also  be  corporate 
links  with  the  center's  translational  technol- 
ogy program  to  license  new  technology  and 
to  create  new  companies.  Duke  President 
Nannerl  O.  Keohane  says  the  photonics  ini- 
tiative is  a  "prime  example"  of  the  kinds  of 
university-industry-government  partnerships 
she  expects  will  be  a  catalyst  for  the  future 
economic  health  of  the  region  and  state. 

Michael  Fitzpatrick  is  the  former  chair,  chief 
executive  officer,  and  president  of  E-TEK  Dy- 
namics Inc.,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  fiber- 
optic components,  instruments,  and  systems 
for  the  telecommunications  and  cable  tele- 
vision industries.  He  has  been  CEO  of 
Network  Systems  Corp.  and  president  and 
CEO  of  Pacific  Telesis  Enterprises.  He  joined 


E-TEK  Dynamics  in  1997  as  president  and 
CEO,  and  was  named  chair  in  1999.  In  June 
2000,  E-TEK  merged  with  JDS  Uniphase 
Corp.  in  the  second-largest  merger  in  the 
history  of  the  telecommunications  industry. 

The  Fitzpatricks  met  while  they  were  stu- 
dents at  Duke.  He  is  currently  a  director  of 
NorthPoint  Communications  Group,  Inc.,  a 
national  provider  of  local  data  network  DSL 
services;  Adva  Optical  Networking,  a  world- 
wide optical  networking  solutions  provider 
located  in  Germany;  and  FLAG  Telecom,  a 
leading  independent  provider  of  undersea 
fiber  optics  and  services  based  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  She  is  president  of  the  Fitzpatrick 
Foundation,  which  supports  in- school  and 
after-school  programs  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged Northern  California  youths  in 
grades  K-12. 

Michael  Fitzpatrick  says  the  commitment  of 
both  institutions  to  excellence  in  engineer- 
ing and  their  locations  in  California's  Silicon 
Valley  and  North  Carolina's  Research 
Triangle  Park  make  Stanford  and  Duke  "the 
perfect  homes  for  major  centers  in  teaching 
and  research  in  photonics  and  for  the  kind 
of  industrial  partnerships  we  envision." 

Many  factors  influenced  the  Fitzpatricks' 
decision  to  manifest  their  vision  at  two  uni- 
versities, including  Stanford's  reputation  for 
technology  and  Duke's  reputation  in  bioen- 
gineering.  "We  are  also  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  innovative  approaches  to 
research  and  education  that  the  Pratt  School 
of  Engineering  at  Duke  is  developing  under 
its  new  dean,  Kristina  Johnson,"  he  says, 
adding  that  Johnson's  industrial  experience 
was  another  plus.  Johnson,  a  Stanford  alum- 
na who  helped  start  five  high-tech  compa- 
nies, is-  an  internationally  known  expert  in 
optics,  signal  processing,  and  computing. 
She  directed  the  Optoelectronics  Computing 
Systems  Center  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado before  being  named  dean  of  Duke's  en- 
gineering school  last  year. 

David  Brady,  who  recently  was  recruited  to 
Duke  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  where 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  Photonic  Systems 
Group  of  the  Beckman  Institute  for  Advanced 
Science  and  Technology,  will  head  the  Duke 
center.  His  photonics  research  focuses  on 
3-D  video,  holography,  and  ultra-fast  optical 
systems. 

Photonics  is  technology  that  generates  and 
harnesses  light,  whose  smallest  discrete  quan- 
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tity  is  the  photon.  It  is  built  upon  optics,  a 
field  encompassing  the  generation  and  prop- 
agation of  light,  and  optoelectronics,  the 
technology  through  which  photons  interact 
with  electrons.  But  its  applications — infor- 
mation processing,  sensing  and  carrying  in- 
formation, and  high-speed  communication 
over  long  distances — go  a  step  beyond  optics. 

The  market  potential  for  photonics  is  stag- 
gering. Sales  of  optoelectronic  equipment 
are  expected  to  reach  $34  billion  in  2006, 
according  to  industry  analyst  Electronicast. 
Internet  growth,  deregulation  of  the  tele- 
phone industry,  video,  and  teleconferencing 
all  fuel  this  growth. 

According  to  Pratt  School  Dean  Johnson, 
"North  Carolina  enjoys  the  same  kinds  of 
advantages  that  historically  gave  rise  to  the 
Silicon  Valley  in  California.  We  have  world- 
class  research  universities,  including  North 
Carolina  State  University,  UNC-Chapel  Hill, 
and  Duke.  And,  we  have  a  burgeoning  cadre 
of  industrial  leaders  in  photonics -related 
fields  such  as  telecommunications,  comput- 
ers, wireless  and  optical  networks,  software, 
three-dimensional  visualization,  bioprocess- 
ing,  and  bioinformatics.  And,  all  these  re- 
sources have  been  nurtured  by  a  dynamic, 
forward-looking  state  government  whose 
policies  and  investment  have  encouraged 
their  growth." 

Among  its  educational  efforts,  the  center 
will  create  a  Fitzpatrick  Photonics  Society  of 
Scholars,  inviting  talented  Duke  under- 
graduates to  join  in  their  upperclass  years  to 
work  toward  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree  in 
photonics  following  their  undergraduate 
degree.  The  center  also  will  develop  an  un- 
dergraduate certificate  program  in  photonics 
for  engineering  and  science  students,  and  for 
non-technical  Duke  undergraduate  majors, 


a  Communications  Sciences  and  Engineering 
program. 

Reflecting  Duke's  emphasis  on  interdisci- 
plinary teaching  and  research,  the  center  will 
work  with  Trinity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  develop  courses  for  law,  medicine,  and  life- 
science  undergraduates  in  such  areas  as  com- 
munications networks,  digital  imaging,  visu- 
alization, and  multimedia  communications. 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  center  will 
develop  a  professional  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  photonics  and  communications  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  traditional  master's  and  doc- 
toral programs  specializing  in  photonics.  The 
center  will  also  offer  short  courses  in  pho- 
tonics for  industry  and  government  engi- 
neers and  administrators. 


Yes  to  Same-Sex 
Unions  in  Chapel 

Concurring  with  the  recommendation  of 
a  committee  of  faculty,  staff,  students, 
alumni,  and  trustees,  Duke  President 
Nannerl  O.  Keohane  and  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  William  Willimon  announced  in 
December  that  the  celebration  of  same-sex 
unions  for  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity will  be  permitted  in  Duke  Chapel. 

"Our  major  rationale  for  this  change  is  our 
conviction... that  Duke  has  a  wonderful  tra- 
dition of  rich  religious  diversity,"  Keohane 
and  Willimon  wrote  in  a  letter  thanking  the 
committee  for  its  deliberations  on  the  issue. 
"We  now  feel,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  on 
campus  during  the  past  three  months,  and 
the  work  of  your  committee,  that  we  ought  to 
allow  these  unions  to  be  celebrated  by  those 


clergy  who  are  allowed,  by  their  religious  com- 
munities, to  officiate  at  such  ceremonies." 

Such  unions  between  members  of  the  same 
gender  had  been  prohibited  in  the  chapel, 
primarily  because  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  with  which  Duke  is  affiliated,  does 
not  permit  them.  However,  as  Keohane  and 
Willimon  noted,  Duke  Chapel  is  not  tied  to 
a  particular  denomination,  and  is  a  universi- 
ty facility.  "No  one  has  suggested  that  we  ask 
any  clergy  to  perform  these  unions  if  that 
clergy  person,  by  reason  of  conscience,  con- 
viction, or  church  tradition,  does  not  wish  to 
do  so,"  they  said. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Charlene  P  Kam- 
merer,  resident  bishop  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
said:  "While  Duke  University  has  a  historic 
tie  and  affiliation  with  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  university  has  always  been  in- 
dependent in  governance.  The  Duke  Chapel 
has  never  been  a  United  Methodist  Church. 
Currently,  twenty  religious  groups  comprise 
the  Religious  Life  staff,  which  serves  the  uni- 
versity community.  Some  of  these  have 
approved  the  same -sex  unions  and  are  fur- 
nishing liturgies  to  accompany  such  services 
in  Duke  Chapel.  It  remains  clear  that  no 
United  Methodist  pastor  shall  officiate  in 
such  services." 

Although  the  new  policy  conflicts  with  the 
United  Methodist  Church's  position,  "it  re- 
flects an  open  spirit  of  hospitality  and  pas- 
toral care  to  the  wider  Duke  University  com- 
munity," according  to  Bishop  Kammerer's 
statement.  "The  administration  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity has  the  right  to  make  such  policy  and 
has  sought  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  thoughtful 
deliberation,  consultation  with  constituent 
groups,  and  in  recognition  of  the  university's 
nondiscrimination  policy  and  with  sensitivity 


Imagining  Change 

ntil  recent  times,  most  women  have 
lived  with  limitations  and  without 
intellectual  frameworks.  The  country's 
political  framework,  the  Constitution, 
contains  no  mention  of  women.  Most  major 
religions  or  belief  systems  provide  spiritual 
frameworks  that  might  not  address  gender- 
specific  needs.  And  while  women  have  al- 
ways gone  on,  adapting  to  social  structures, 
it  has  only  been  in  the  past  two  or  three 
decades  that  women  have  had  theoretical  or 
philosophical  underpinnings  to  help  them 
imagine  their  own  lives. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  was  inevitable 
that  some  women — who  have  lived  largely 
by  experience  and  experiment — would  be- 
come pragmatists.  If  the  laws  and  rules  that 

Quotable  notables:  left  to  right,  O'Barr, 
Lee,  Keohane,  Woodruff,  Smeal,  and  Gates 
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to  the  richness  and  diversity  of  religious  life 
at  its  core." 

Not  all  were  happy  with  the  decision.  Eric 
D.  Adler,  a  graduate  student  and  spokesman 
for  the  Duke  Conservative  Union,  told  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education:  "The  law  in 
this  country  allows  people  of  the  opposite 
sex  to  marry  each  other.  The  fact  that  ho- 
mosexuals...cannot  exercise  that  right  does 
not  lead  to  discrimination." 

A  committee  of  twelve,  established  in  Oc- 
tober to  review  chapel  policy  barring  such 
unions,  was  chaired  by  Anne  Hodges-Copple 
'79,  the  Episcopal  chaplain  at  Duke.  It  met 
seven  times  and  reported  to  Keohane  and 
Willimon.  The  committee  was  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  Graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional School  Student  Council;  the  Wesley 
Fellowship  of  the  United  Methodist  Campus 
Ministry;  the  faculty;  the  academic  and  uni- 
versity administrations;  the  United  Metho- 
dist Church;  the  Duke  board  of  trustees;  and 
the  vice  president  for  institutional  equity. 

According  to  established  policy  on  mar- 
riages— and  now  same-sex  union  celebra- 
tions— in  Duke  Chapel,  only  alumni,  students, 
faculty,  employees,  and  their  adult  children 
are  allowed  to  reserve  the  facility  for  ser- 
vices. 

The  decision  follows  similar  action  in  Oc- 
tober by  the  Freeman  Center  for  Jewish  Life. 
Its  board  of  directors  approved  a  policy  that 
permits  same -sex  union  ceremonies  at  the 
center  because  the  Reform  Movement  now 
permits  rabbis  to  officiate  at  such  unions  be- 
tween two  Jewish  people.  In  addition,  same- 
sex  union  ceremonies  have  been  sanctioned 
and  performed  in  the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens. 

Bough:  Duke's  thirtieth 
winner  of  the  coveted  award 

circumscribed  their  lives  were  not  operating 
to  their  benefit,  they  would  use  their  imagi- 
nations as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  early  male 
theologians  had.  They  would  ask:  What  if? 
What  if  we  could  start  all  over  and  examine 
our  position  in  the  world?  What  if  there  is  a 
universal  human  race  endowed  with  various 
qualities,  talents,  and  skills,  rather  than  genders 
with  roles  presumed  inherent7  What  if  we 
could  all  start  from  square  one?  What  would 
our  lives,  our  country,  our  world  be  like  then? 
How  might  the  truth  look  different? 

Such  questions  have  been  a  focus  of  the 
Women's  Studies  program  at  Duke,  which  has 
become  ever  more  visible  as  it  gains  strength 
and  support.  Last  May,  it  sponsored  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  City,  "Women  Imagine 
Change,"  at  which  notable  women,  from  Presi- 
dent Nannerl  O  Keohane  to  Judy  Woodruff 
'68  to  Eleanor  Smeal  '61  to  Melinda  French 
Gates  '86,  M.B.A.  '87  to  Lisa  Lee  Ph.D.  '00, 
participated. 


Rhodes  Scholars: 
Eight  for  Eight 

David  Matthew  Baugh,  a  senior  from 
Raleigh,  has  become  the  university's 
thirtieth  winner  of  the  Rhodes  Schol- 
arship. His  selection  for  the  Rhodes 
gives  the  school  eight  Rhodes  Scholars  in 
the  past  eight  years. 

Baugh  was  one  of  only  thirty- two  students 
from  950  applicants  at  327  colleges  and  uni- 
versities selected  to  win  the  scholarship,  which 
provides  two  or  three  years  of  study  at  Oxford 
University  in  England.  Winners  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  high  academic  achievement, 
personal  integrity,  leadership  potential,  and 
physical  vigor,  among  other  attributes. 
Baugh,  who  won  a  Truman  Scholarship  last 


he  life  and  work  philosophies  that 
women  hold  tend  to  fall  into  three 
categories:  those  imagined  by  women 
who  experienced  the  dynamics  of  the 
women's  movement  in  the  mid-Sixties;  those 
who  in  recent  Women's  Studies  courses  have 
gained  a  framework  for  their  lives;  and  those 
in  the  middle — the  ones  Eleanor  Cutri  Smeal 
'61,  president  of  the  Feminist  Majority  Foun- 
dation, calls  "lost  daughters."  She  is  referring 
to  women  who  say,  "I'm  not  a  feminist,  but..." 
as  they  climb  corporate  ladders  planted  and 
still  held  in  place  by  feminists.  Still,  Smeal,  a 
past  president  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  says,  "Women  are  looking  beyond 
themselves  and  becoming  more  involved  in 
global  concerns,  in  the  horrific  conditions  of 
Third  World  women." 

Melinda  French  Gates  '86,  M.B.A.  '87  has 
looked  beyond.  A  woman  who  puts  her  mo- 
ney where  her  heart  is,  Gates  is  co-founder 
of  the  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation. 


March,  is  completing  a  self-designed  curric- 
ulum in  international  development  and  health. 
He  says  that  his  career  goals  involve  health 
advocacy  and  improving  existing  national 
public-health  programs,  as  well  as  designing 
and  implementing  initiatives  aimed  at  in- 
creasing both  prevention  activities  and  health 
access  for  underserved  groups  of  people. 

The  A.B.  Duke  Scholar  has  chaired  the 
University  Honor  Council,  co-chaired  the 
Academic  Integrity  Review  Committee,  and 
served  as  co-president  of  the  Duke  unit  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  His  extensive  pub- 
lic-service activities  have  included  work 
with  Genesis  Home,  the  St.  Francis  Inn 
Urban  Outreach,  and  the  Bigger  Buddies 
Mentorship  Program.  Last  January,  he  trav- 
eled to  rural  Haiti  to  work  on  rural  health 
initiatives,  as  part  of  the  Haiti  Family  Health 
Ministries,  with  a  medical  team  of  Duke 
physicians  and  students  [Duke  Magazine, 
September-October  2000].  In  May  1999,  he 
presented  public-health-related  research 
and  policy  recommendations  at  the  Inter- 
national Summit  of  Young  Leaders,  held  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Baugh  says  he  plans  to  work  at  the 
National  Security  Council  in  Washington 
this  summer.  He  projects  the  topic  of  his 
master's  thesis  at  Oxford  will  be  on  the  pol- 
itics of  humanitarian  interventions. 


Caring  for  Clergy 

In  an  innovative  effort  to  help  develop  a 
new  generation  of  strong  pastors,  the 
Divinity  School  has  received  a  $10-mil- 
lion  grant  from  Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 
that  will  significantly  transform  the  school's 

She  says  her  "vacation  reading"  is  about  "para- 
sites, malaria,  the  coming  of  future  plagues." 
She  and  her  husband  are  currently  working 
with  collaborators  to  get  vaccines  to  people 
around  the  globe. 

The  two  have  traveled  to  a  number  of  vil- 
lages in  developing  counties.  She  saw  wom- 
en leaving  their  villages  to  give  birth,  and 
then  one  hour  later  making  the  long  walk 
back.  "Maternal  mortality  rate  in  Africa  is 
one  out  of  sixteen,"  she  says.  "We  have  seen, 
heard,  and  read  some  things  we  simply  can't 
forget.  We  can't  walk  in  the  African  women's 
shoes;  they  have  no  shoes.  The  few  times  I 
saw  shoes,  they  were  on  the  feet  of  men." 
But  inspired  by  the  journeys  of  women,  Gates 
says,  "We  have  to  try." 

Lisa  Lee  Ph.D.  '00,  a  German  Studies  stu- 
dent who  wrote  her  dissertation  on  the  twen- 
tieth-century philosopher  Theodore  Adorno, 
said  she  found  in  the  Women's  Studies  pro- 
gram "tools  to  help  me  think  critically,  a  lens 
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approach  to  theological  education.  Divinity 
dean  L.  Gregory  Jones  M.Div.  '85,  Ph.D.  '88 
says  the  Learned  Clergy  Initiative  is  de- 
signed to  inspire  a  new  generation  of  clergy 
"that  will  view  ministry  as  a  fulfilling  voca- 
tion where  they  can  make  a  real  difference 
in  their  communities." 

The  broad-based  initiative  provides  a 
total  of  sixty  three-year  fellowships  over  the 
next  five  years  for  students  at  the  Divinity 
School,  significantly  increasing  the  number 
of  full  scholarships  available  to  students  in 
the  master  of  divinity  program.  It  also  calls 
for  a  series  of  sustained  learning  opportuni- 
ties that  will  bring  together  clergy  and  lay 
leaders  with  faculty  and  divinity  students  to 
cultivate  good  habits  of  study,  reflection,  and 
conversation.  These  interrelated  projects  will 
be  local,  regional,  and  national  in  scope,  and 
will  focus  on  developing  the  moral  and  the- 
ological imagination  required  for  strong  con- 
gregational leadership. 

Jones  says  ordained  ministers  "must  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  sustained  intellectual  and 
spiritual  engagement  with  the  deep  questions 
and  issues  being  raised  by  people  in  their 
congregations.  It  is  ironic  that  while  lay  peo- 
ple are  expressing  greater  interest  in  the  spir- 
itual life,  too  many  congregations  are  grow- 
ing weaker  because  of  unimaginative  pas- 
toral leadership." 

The  Learned  Clergy  Initiative  will  also  link 
Duke  students,  faculty,  and  staff  with  fifteen 
"teaching  congregations"  across  the  country, 
fund  two  new  faculty  positions,  provide  six 
five-year  scholarships  for  doctoral  students, 
and  expand  teaching  facilities. 

"Theological  education  needs  to  be  bold 
in  its  commitment  to  the  importance  of 
faithful  education  and  rigorous  formation  of 
people  for  ministry,"  Jones  says.  "We  urgent- 


ly need  ministers  who  have  a  passion  for  life- 
long learning  and  leadership." 

The  Lilly  Endowment  is  a  private,  Indian- 
apolis-based foundation  that  supports  com- 
munity development,  education,  and  religion. 


New  Dean  for  Fuqua 

Douglas  T  Breeden,  a  finance  scholar 
and  entrepreneur  who  has  founded 
and  chaired  successful  consulting 
and  financial  management  firms,  has 
been  selected  dean  of  the  Fuqua  School  of 
Business.  His  appointment  follows  an  inter- 
national search  involving  more  than  200 
candidates  from  academe,  government,  and 
the  corporate  sector. 


Breeden  is  the  Dalton  McMichael  Profes- 
sor of  Finance  at  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business 
School  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  whose  faculty  he  joined  last 
January.  From  1985  to  1991,  he  was  a  ten- 
ured member  of  the  Fuqua  School's  faculty. 
He  continued  to  teach  at  Fuqua  from  1991 
to  1999  as  a  research  professor  while  concen- 
trating on  leading  Smith  Breeden  Associates 
Inc.,  a  consulting  and  money-management 
firm. 

Breeden  will  become  Fuqua's  fifth  dean  on 
July  1.  He  will  succeed  Rex  D.  Adams  '62, 
who  is  stepping  down  after  a  five-year  term 
as  dean  during  which  the  school  significant- 
ly expanded  its  facilities,  more  than  doubled 
its  endowment,  established  the  university's 
first  overseas  campus  in  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
and  expanded  its  innovative  use  of  technol- 


to  look  at  my  own  material,  and  a  social  con- 
text." Married  and  "struggling  for  money"  as 
a  graduate  student,  she  was  "grateful  to  the 
program  for  making  me  a  teaching  assistant 
so  we  could  eat.  Then  I  got  pregnant,  and  the 
women  there  were  great  support." 

So  grateful  was  Lee  that  when  her  hus- 
band, Marc  Ewing,  found  the  golden  egg  in 
Red  Hat,  the  computer  company  he  co- 
founded,  the  couple's  first  gift  was  to  the 
Women's  Studies  program.  Their  pledge  of 
more  than  $3.2  million  is  the  largest  to  sup- 
port Women's  Studies  at  a  private  university 
and  will  endow  a  professorship,  a  post- doc- 
toral fellowship,  and  four  graduate  fellowships. 
The  endowed  professorship  will  be  named 
for  Jean  O'Barr. 

"It's  ironic,"  Lee  says,  laughing.  "Marc  ap- 
plied to  Duke  as  a  programmer,  but  was  re- 
jected. So  he  created  his  own  company  with 
a  friend  about  nine  years  ago.  If  he  had  been 
accepted,  he  might  still  be  a  programmer  and 


unable  to  make  a  gift."  Lisa  and  Marc  are  now 
officially  billionaires,  according  to  Merrill 
Lynch — at  thirty  years  of  age. 

Judy  Woodruff  '68,  anchor  and  senior  cor- 
respondent for  CNN,  based  in  Washington 
D.C.,  changed  the  structure  of  her  own  job 
since  having  children.  "I  used  to  travel,  but 
I  got  my  assignments  changed  so  I  can  stay 
home  more.  I  just  shut  off  those  other  as- 
signments— to  London,  Tokyo;  they  are  off 
the  radar  screen  for  me." 

She  sees  "great  juggling  and  adjustments" 
with  a  family.  "Our  older  son,  now  eighteen, 
was  born  with  spina  bifida  and  is  in  a 
wheelchair.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  a  good  pro- 
fessional and  a  good  mother.  You  need  to  be 
there  when  the  kids  need  you."  Though  her 
employers  are  supportive,  she  says,  "It's  a  jug- 
gling act  for  them,  too.  Somehow  we  have 
to  find  a  golden  mean  that  will  work  well 
for  employers  and  employees."  Mother  of 
two  other  children,  ages  thirteen  and  eleven, 


Woodruff  says,  "Clearly  we  are  in  an  era  when 
there  are  more  jobs  than  skilled  people,  and 
the  burden  is  shifting  to  the  employer.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  they  create  more  flex- 
ible jobs  for  women  and  minorities." 

ean  O'Barr  says,  "The  women's  move- 
ment and  the  civil-rights  movement  are 
both  about  who  has  access  to  power,  two 
versions  of  the  same  set  of  questions.  It's 
important  for  women  to  stay  in  organizations 
and  change  their  policies  and  practices." 

This  spring,  another  national  conference, 
"Women  and  Power:  Practices  and  Visions 
for  Change,"  will  honor  Women's  Studies 
founding  director  O'Barr.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  conference,  which  runs  March 
23-24  in  Washington,  D.C.,  visit  the  Duke 
Women's  Studies  website  at  www.duke. 
edu/womstud/womenandpower.html/index. 
html  or  contact  the  program  at  (919)  684- 
5683  or  wstprog@duke.edu. 
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ogy  and  distance  learning  in  management 
education.  Adams  says  he  plans  to  pursue 
other  projects  at  Duke  and  elsewhere  and 
spend  more  time  with  his  family. 

Breeden  earned  his  undergraduate  degree 
in  management  science  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology's  Sloan  School  of  Man- 
agement and  his  master's  in  economics  and 
Ph.D.  in  finance  from  Stanford  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  After  comple- 
ting his  doctoral  work,  he  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago's  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  He  subsequently  taught 
at  Stanford  and  M.I.T.  He  was  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  University's  School  of  Organ- 
ization and  Management  and  the  Nomura 
School  of  Advanced  Management  in  Tokyo. 

In  1982,  he  co-founded  Smith  Breeden  As- 
sociates Inc.,  a  money-management  firm  with 
more  than  $10  billion  under  management  for 
pension  accounts,  foundations,  mutual  funds, 
and  separate  accounts.  Smith  Breeden  As- 
sociates also  consults  with  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  on  risk  management,  specializing 
in  mortgages.  In  1999,  he  stepped  down  as 
CEO  and  returned  to  teaching  and  research 
at  Kenan-Flagler.  He  continues  as  chair  of 
Smith  Breeden  Associates. 

His  financial  research  has  been  cited  more 
than  800  times  in  scholarly  publications.  In 
1991,  he  founded  the  Journal  of  Fixed  Income, 
and  he  still  serves  as  its  editor.  Breeden  also 


has  been  associate  editor  of  a  number  of 
other  leading  finance  publications,  including 
the  Journal  of  Firiance,  Review  of  Financial 
Studies,  Journal  of  Financial  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Journal  of  Financial  Economics,  and 
Jounvd  of  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking. 


Construction  Eruption 

In  December,  Duke's  board  of  trustees 
approved  construction  of  a  $26-million 
expansion  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Busi- 
ng ness  Keller  Center,  an  $18-million  foot- 
ball building,  and  a  $3.5-million  renovation 
of  the  Biological  Sciences  Building. 

The  board  also  approved  initial  planning 
for  a  $12. 5 -million  expansion  and  renovation 
for  radiation  oncology  facilities  in  the  Morris 
Building,  which  is  part  of  the  Duke  Clinic. 
Approved  by  a  board  committee  was  the  de- 
sign for  the  $35-million  Center  for  Human 
Genetics  Building  expected  to  start  construc- 
tion next  year. 
The  75,000-square-foot  Keller  Center  ad- 
j   dition,  which  received  preliminary  approval 
by  the  trustees  in  October,  will  house  a  student 
J   center  and  offices.  Completion  is  expected 
by  July  2002. 
The  football  building  also  had  received  pre- 
j   liminary  endorsement  from  the  board.  It  will 


be  a  62,000-square-foot  facility  overlooking 
Wallace  Wade  Stadium  and  will  house  coach- 
es' offices,  meeting  rooms,  locker  rooms,  a 
players'  lounge,  a  weight  room,  and  training 
rooms.  Construction  will  begin  this  winter. 

The  Biological  Sciences  Building  project 
will  create  three  new  state-of-the-art  re- 
search laboratories  on  the  third  floor,  con- 
struct a  rooftop  mechanical  penthouse,  and 
provide  for  future  renovation.  The  project  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
biology  department. 

The  radiation  oncology  project  will  allow 
the  department  to  meet  growing  demand  for 
radiation  therapy  by  replacing  outdated  equip- 
ment and  providing  additional  space  for  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  support  services.  Radiation 
therapy  is  used  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  treatments  in  more  than  half  of  all 
cancer  cases  and  the  Duke  department,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  nation,  currently  pro- 
vides nearly  40,000  treatments  per  year  to 
more  than  1,100  patients. 

The  Center  for  Human  Genetics  building 
project  first  went  to  the  board  for  initial  ap- 
proval in  October.  The  December  board  action 
approved  the  design  of  the  120,000-square- 
foot,  five-story  building.  It  will  house  offices, 
laboratory  space,  and  clinical  space  for  the 
center,  which  is  a  key  part  of  the  university's 
new  interdisciplinary  Institute  for  Genome 
Sciences  and  Policy. 


Best  Of  SuwMEr  For  TKe  Best  Of  Stents 


Challenge  Ahead.  Academically  gifted  and  high-achieving 
students  from  around  the  world  will  spend  next  summer 
expanding  their  academic  and  physical  horizons,  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Academics  and  Fun.  Mix  sports  statistics  and  creative 
writing  with  swimming  and  rock  climbing.  Combine  classes 
in  drama  or  web  design  with  white-water  rafting  and 
educational  field  trips.  It  all  adds  up  to  an  ideal  learning 
environment  for  rising  7th  through  10th  graders. 

Time  for  Adventure.  Whether  students  attend  one  of 
the  two  3-week  residential  sessions  or  the  entire  6-week 
term,  they  may  choose  from  dozens  of  academic  courses 
and  outdoor  activities.  Sessions  run  from  June  17-July  7, 
and  July  8-28. 

Scholarships  Available.  To  attract  the  best  and  brightest 
students,  Summer  Academic  Adventures  offers  selective 
merit  scholarships  and  limited,  need-based  financial  aid. 

360  Asheville  School  Road  •  Asheville,  North  Carolina  28806 

828/254-6345  •  Fax  828/252-8666 

summersession@asheville-school.org  •  www.ashevilleschool.org 
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Improving  Perkins 

A  renovation  committee  is  gathering  sug- 
gestions and  considering  ideas  for 
a  new  internal  design  and  possible 
expansion  of  the  William  R.  Perkins 
Library.  The  planning,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted with  the  Boston  architectural  firm 
Shepley,  Bulfinch,  Richardson  and  Abbott, 
is  a  preliminary  step  that  will  lead  to  some  of 
the  most  significant  improvements  in  the 
library's  history,  says  University  Librarian 
David  Ferriero. 

"We  have  the  chance  not  just  to  renovate 
Perkins,  but  also  to  re-envision  it  and  make 
it  into  a  facility  that,  in  addition  to  support- 
ing teaching  and  research,  more  substantial- 
ly stimulates  the  intellectual  life  of  the  uni- 
versity," says  Ferriero. 

Perkins  is  the  flagship  of  the  university  li- 
brary system.  Located  on  West  Campus,  it  is 
the  largest  of  Duke's  eleven  libraries.  The 
newest  of  Perkins'  three  sections  was  com- 
pleted in  1969,  and  since  then  the  building 
has  undergone  only  modest  modifications. 

"Duke  has  the  library  collections  and  ser- 
vices of  a  major  research  university,"  says 
Robert  L.  Byrd  72,  chair  of  the  renovation 
committee.  "But  right  now  we  don't  have  a 
library  building  suitable  for  a  major  research 
university." 

That  will  change  with  the  renovations.  The 
construction  and  remodeling,  which  could 
begin  as  early  as  the  fall  of  2002,  will  be  done 
in  phases,  over  three  or  four  years.  A  phased 
renovation  is  necessary  to  avoid  interrupting 
the  library's  operations,  Byrd  says. 

Appointed  by  Provost  Peter  Lange,  the 
twenty-six-member  committee  began  work 
last  semester.  The  group  is  made  up  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff,  and  administrators.  It 
includes  representatives  from  the  library  sys- 
tem, the  Office  of  Information  Technology, 
the  provost's  office,  and  the  Facilities  Man- 
agement department,  among  other  units  of 
the  university. 

In  an  effort  to  share  ideas  and  gather  sug- 
gestions, the  committee  held  five  open 
forums  during  the  fall  semester:  two  for  fac- 
ulty, one  for  undergraduates,  one  for  gradu- 
ate and  professional  students,  and  one  for 
library  staff.  In  addition,  committee  repre- 
sentatives held  twelve  meetings  during  the 
same  period  with  select  university  bodies 
such  as  the  Library  Council,  the  faculty's  Arts 
and  Sciences  Council,  and  the  Academic 
Council. 

Essentially,  the  committee's  charge  is  to 
rethink  the  library's  role  on  campus  and  to 
develop  a  common  vision  suggesting  how  it 
can  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  university 
community  over  roughly  the  next  quarter 
century.  Some  of  the  issues  being  considered 
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Student     Snapshot 


ne  can  tell  a  lot  about  a 
person  from  the  books 
on  her  bookshelf.  In 
sophomore  Dahl  Clark's 
case,  one  can  tell  a  lot  from  the 
novels,  stories,  and  essays  on 
her  personal  website. 

"I  began  writing  in  about 
fourth  grade,  but  it  wasn't  until 
tenth  grade  that  I  got  an  Inter- 
net connection,"  she  says.  "Then 
I  just  started  putting  all  of  my 
writings  online."  The  Fayette- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  native 
now  boasts  one  of  the  most 
expansive  student-maintained 
websites  on  Duke's  network. 
Divided  into  sections  that  detail 
her  interests,  the  site  covers 
such  disparate  topics  as  philoso- 
phy and  environmental  science. 
But  the  meat  of  Clark's  online 
presence  is  "resonance:  a  sto- 
ries-and-literature  site." 

The  mainstay  of  "resonance" 
is  KCSYMCHG  or  KC  Symbol 
of  Change  (www.duke.edu/— 
dbc4/KCS  YMCHG/index.html) , 
which  Clark  describes  as  "a 
novel,  but  not  in  the  tradition- 
al, linear  sense.  It's  divided  into 
chunks,  but  people  should  be 
able  to  read  it  in  any  order  they 
want." 

Tailored  specifically  for  read- 
ing on  the  Web,  it  is,  in  effect, 
Clark's  personal  journal,  with 
people  from  her  daily  life  ren- 
dered as  recurring  fictional 
characters.  The  interactions  at 
the  core  of  the  novel  come 
from  the  author's  own  experi- 
ences, and  are  peppered  with 
fantastic  events  culled  from  her 
study  of  theoretical  physics — 
particularly  string  theory  and 
quantum  theory. 

This  novel  project  has  been 
going  on  since  1992,  when 
Clark  outlined  her  basic  plan. 
It's  now  one  of  several  online 
novels  in  her  repertoire.  She 
adds  to  the  site  at  a  rate  of 
about  ten  pages  every  three 
weeks,  and  the  printed  version 
of  her  longest  novel  now  totals 
nearly  200  pages. 

Besides  writing,  Clark  has 
turned  to  photography  as  anoth- 
er mode  of  self-expression.  Be- 
fore starting  her  freshman  year, 
she  purchased  a  digital  camera. 
"I  was  looking  for  a  way  to 
convey  my  thoughts  using  pic- 
tures as  well  as  text,"  she  says, 
"and  computers  just  have  so 
much  more  capacity  than  any- 
thing in  print."  Her  site — www. 


Electronic  atelier:  a  site  for  creating  journals,  novels, 
and  photo  works 


duke.edu/~dbc4 — now  features 
hundreds  of  photos  of  the  Duke 
campus.  The  ease  she  gained 
with  the  camera  translated  into 
a  deeper  curiosity  about  graphic 
design,  which  has  played  itself 
out  during  the  past  semester. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  Clark  stumbled 
upon  a  job  doing  Web  design 
for  the  newly  established  John 
Hope  Franklin  Center  for  Inter- 
national and  Interdisciplinary 
Studies.  Her  first  project  was  to 
concoct  a  site  for  the  Tobacco 
Project,  a  series  of  installations 
in  Perkins  Library  and  at  the 
Duke  Homestead  by  renowned 
Chinese  avant-garde  artist  Xu 
Bing.  The  installations  explored 
the  web  of  money  and  circum- 
stance that  linked  the  Duke 
family,  cigarette  sales,  and  China 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  site  she  created  (www. 
duke.edu/web/cis/tobacco),  pro- 
moted by  the  Franklin  Center 
as  a  teaching  tool  to  secondary- 
school  teachers  throughout 
North  Carolina,  serves  as  an 
interactive  alternative  to  the 
traditional  printed  exhibition 
catalogue.  The  site  documents 
the  creation  of  the  Tobacco 
Project,  with  writings  and  pic- 
tures that  give  context  to  Xu 
Bing's  artworks,  from  their  ear- 
liest inception  to  the  exhibition 
opening.  Once  complete,  the 
site  will  boast  exclusive  critical 
essays  on  the  show  by  interna- 
tionally recognized  scholars. 
Clark  is  also  hard  at  work  on 
the  main  site  for  the  Franklin 
Center. 

But  Web  design  is  only  her 
latest  computer-related  interest. 
She  is  a  bona-fide  technogeek, 
with  four  programming  lan- 
guages— C+  +,  Java,  JavaScript, 


and  HTML — firmly  under  her 
belt.  This,  like  many  of  her 
interests,  began  to  develop  dur- 
ing her  two  years  at  the  North 
Carolina  School  for  Science 
and  Mathematics,  a  magnet 
boarding  school  in  Durham 
that  draws  some  of  the  state's 
best  students. 

When  it  came  time  to  choose 
a  college,  Clark  applied  to  only 
Duke  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
During  her  senior  year,  she  was 
named  one  of  Duke's  Regin- 
aldo  Howard  Scholars,  earning 
a  full-tuition  academic  merit 
scholarship  that  recognizes 
promising  African-American 
students. 

Even  after  three  semesters 
at  Duke,  she  is  still  active  at 
Science  and  Math.  She  has 
worked  in  technical  support 
there  during  the  past  two 
summers  and  continues  to 
volunteer  at  the  school  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  "That's 
really  where  I  started  to  grow, 
and  I  enjoy  giving  back  to 
that  community." 

A  physics-turned-biology 
major,  Clark  has  had  a  few  pro- 
fessional laboratory  stints.  She 
says  she's  looking  forward  to  the 
summer  as  a  chance  to  work  in 
a  biology  lab  or  with  an  envi- 
ronmental defense  organiza- 
tion. While  she  loves  her  writ- 
ing and  Web-design  pursuits, 
she  sees  herself  headed  ulti- 
mately for  scientific  research. 

"You  give  the  world  some- 
thing new,"  she  muses,  "and  lots 
of  people  scramble  around  try- 
ing to  make  sense  of  it.  That's 
what  I  need  to  be  doing." 

—Philip  Titian  '01 
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by  the  renovation  committee  are  the  evolv- 
ing nature  of  library  services  in  relation  to 
changes  in  the  Duke  curriculum,  informa- 
tion technology,  scholarly  communication, 
and  campus  facilities.  The  new  design,  while 
addressing  these  matters,  is  expected  to  be 
highly  flexible  to  make  it  easier  to  continue 
to  update  the  library  in  the  future. 

Comments  that  have  arisen  in  the  meetings 
and  open  forums  indicate  that  some  people 
think  the  library  should  be  more  inviting 
and  comfortable,  noting  that  spaces  such  as 
the  Perk  coffee  bar  are  conducive  to  intel- 
lectual exchange.  Others  assert  that  spaces 
for  "light  study"  should  be  available  else- 
where on  campus,  and  that  the  library  should 
foster  an  environment  for  contemplation. 

"We  don't  think  the  library  should  be  a 
social  center  per  se.  It  is  an  intellectual  cen- 
ter," says  Byrd.  "Research  and  learning  are 
sometimes  solitary  and  contemplative,  and 
sometimes  social  and  collaborative.  We  plan 
to  accommodate  both,  but  neither  at  the 
expense  of  the  other." 

The  university  has  set  aside  $15  million 
toward  the  improvements.  In  addition,  the 
Campaign  for  Duke  includes  a  goal  of  $15 
million  for  the  Perkins  renovations.  The 
administration  has  said  the  renovations  are 
an  institutional  priority  and  has  agreed  to 
back  them,  says  Ferriero. 

For  more  information  on  the  renovation 
planning  process  and  to  offer  comments  to 
the  committee,  access  http://staff.lib.duke.edu/ 
renovation/. 

Commitment  to 
Cancer  Research 

The  Edwin  A.  Morris  Charitable  Foun- 
dation of  Durham  and  Greensboro 
has  made  its  largest  single  gift  ever,  a 
million- dollar  commitment  to  the  Duke 
Comprehensive  Cancer  Center.  The  gift  will 
combine  with  an  additional  $1  million  from 
the  Morris  Endowment  to  establish  the 
Morris  Center  for  Urologic  Research- 
Greensboro  apparel  manufacturing  execu- 
tive Edwin  A.  Morris,  who  died  in  1998,  es- 
tablished the  EA  Morris  Endowment  at  the 
university  in  1986  to  support  Duke  Medical 
Center's  cancer  research  and  facilities. 

Ralph  Snyderman,  chancellor  for  health 
affairs  at  the  medical  center  and  president 
and  CEO  of  Duke  University  Health  Sys- 
tem, says  the  gift  will  fulfill  a  critical  need, 
encouraging  collaboration  between  basic  and 
clinical  scientists  that  will  allow  discoveries 
in  the  laboratory  to  be  rapidly  translated 
into  new  therapies  for  patients. 

"The  Morris  Center  for  Urologic  Research 
will  have  a  major  impact  in  advancing  our 
understanding  of  prostate  and  other  cancers, 


leading  ultimately  to  new  treatments  for  these 
devastating  diseases,"  he  says.  "The  center  will 
be  a  focal  point  for  urologic  research,  taking 
advantage  of  advances  in  genetics,  drug  thera- 
pies, and  basic  research  to  improve  human 
health  and  sharing  knowledge  with  patients 
and  physicians  throughout  the  world." 

Under  the  direction  of  Duke  surgeon  Cary 
Robertson,  the  Morris  Center  for  Urologic 
Research  will  bring  together  scientists,  sur- 
geons, medical  oncologists,  radiologists,  and 
other  medical  professionals  by  providing  seed 
funds  for  innovative  research  projects.  These 
monies  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  teams  of 
researchers  to  uncover  new  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  strategies.  The  center  will  also 
focus  on  developing  new  clinical  trials  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  a  range  of  treat- 
ments and  therapies  for  urologic  cancers. 

Morris,  the  single  largest  donor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Duke  Comprehensive  Cancer  Cen- 
ter, gave  more  than  $5  million  to  fight  cancer 
at  Duke.  He  made  his  first  donation  in  1976, 
when  he  contributed  $  1  million  toward  con- 
struction of  what  was  to  become  the  Edwin 
A.  Morris  Clinical  Cancer  Research  Building. 
Today,  cancer  patients  make  more  than  80,000 
visits  each  year  to  the  Morris  Cancer  Clinics 
for  treatment  or  follow-up  care. 


Providing  a 
Professorship 


The  Crown  and  Goodman  families  of 
Chicago  have  added  another  level  to 
their  support  of  the  university  with 
the  creation  of  the  Lester  Crown  Uni- 
versity Professorship  in  Ethics,  established  with 
a  $2-million  gift  to  Duke. 

Duke's  university  professorships  are  en- 
dowed professorial  chairs  intended  for  schol- 
ars distinguished  by  their  ability  to  transcend 
disciplines.  Holders  of  the  chairs  are  role 
models  for  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
post-doctoral  participants  in  Duke's  Univer- 
sity Scholars  program.  The  positions  also  en- 
courage interdisciplinary  intellectual  growth 
at  the  university. 

Like  the  previously  endowed  Crown  Lec- 
ture in  Ethics,  the  professorship  is  named  for 
Lester  Crown,  the  son  of  Chicago  industrial- 
ist Henry  Crown,  and  father  of  a  generation 
of  philanthropists  and  business  and  civic 
leaders.  Several  members  of  the  Crown  fam- 
ily have  been  and  are  still  active  leaders  at 
Duke.  Steve  and  Nancy  Crown  served  as  co- 
chairs  of  the  Duke  Parents'  Committee  Class 
of  2000  from  1996  to  1998  and  as  national  co- 
chairs  of  the  Duke  Parents'  Committee  from 
1998  to  2000.  Their  son,  Keating  Crown  '00, 
graduated  last  spring.  Lester  Crown's  son-in- 
law  is  Gunnar  Peterson  '85,  and  a  daughter- in  - 
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lmost  a  year  ago,  neuro- 
biology professors  Miguel 
Nicolelis  of  Duke  and 
John  Chapin  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Health 
Science  Center  were  working 
with  rats  to  determine  whether 
brain  signals — thoughts — could 
trigger  physical  motion  ["Mind 
Over  Matter,"  Duke  Magazine, 
September-October  1999]. 
Now  Nicolelis  and  Chapin  have 
the  results  of  more  advanced 
work,  testing  owl  monkeys' 
neural  systems  to  enable  the 
animals  to  use  their  brain  sig- 
nals, as  detected  by  implanted 
electrodes,  to  control  a  robot 
arm  to  reach  for  a  piece  of 
food.  The  scientists  even  trans- 
mitted the  brain  signals  over 
the  Internet,  remotely  control- 
ling a  robot  arm  600  miles 
away. 

The  scientists  say  their 
recording  and  analysis  system, 
in  which  the  electrodes 
remained  implanted  for  two 
years  in  one  animal,  could  form 
the  basis  for  a  brain-machine 
interface  that  would  allow  para- 
lyzed patients  to  control  the 
movement  of  prosthetic  limbs. 
Their  finding  strengthens  ideas 
formulated  through  the  earlier 
rat  research  about  how  the 
brain  encodes  information  by 
spreading  it  across  large  popu- 
lations of  neurons  and  by  rapid- 
ly adapting  to  new  circum- 


In  an  article  in  the  journal 
Nature  in  November,  Nicolelis 
and  his  colleagues  described 
how  they  tested  their  system  on 
two  owl  monkeys — implanting 
arrays  of  as  many  as  ninety-six 
electrodes,  each  less  than  the 
:  of  a  human  hair,  into 


the  monkeys'  brains.  The  tech- 
nique they  developed,  called 
"multi-neuron  population- 
recordings,"  allows  large  num- 
bers of  single  neurons  to  be 
recorded  separately.  It  then 
combines  their  information 
using  a  computer  coding  algo- 
rithm and  analyzes  the  brain 
signals  to  determine  whether  it 
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was  possible  to  predict  the  tra- 
jectory of  the  monkey's  hand 
from  the  signals. 

"We  found  two  amazing 
things,  both  in  the  earlier  rat 
studies  and  in  our  new  studies 
on  these  primates,"  Nicolelis 
says.  "One  is  that  the  brain  sig- 
nals denoting  hand  trajectory 
show  up  simultaneously  in  all 
the  cortical  areas  we  measured. 
This  finding  has  important 
implications  for  the  theory  of 
brain  coding,  which  holds  that 
information  about  trajectory  is 
distributed  really  over  large  ter- 
ritories in  each  of  these  areas — 
even  though  the  information  is 
slightly  different  in  each  area. 

"The  second  remarkable 
finding  is  that  the  functional 
unit  in  such  processing  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  single  neuron. 
Even  the  best  single-neuron 


predictor  in  our  samples  still 
could  not  perform  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  a  population  of  neu- 
rons. So,  this  provides  further 
support  to  the  idea  that  the 
brain  very  likely  relies  on  huge 
populations  of  neurons  dis- 
tributed across  many  areas  in  a 
dynamic  way  to  encode  behav- 
ior." 

Once  the  scientists  demon- 
strated that  the  computer  anal- 
ysis could  reliably  predict  hand 
trajectory  from  brain  signal 
patterns,  they  used  the  brain 
signals  from  the  monkeys — as 
processed  by  the  computer — to 
allow  the  animals  to  control  a 
robot  arm  moving  in  three 
dimensions.  They  even  tested 
whether  the  signals  could  be 
transmitted  over  a  standard 
Internet  connection,  controlling 
a  similar  arm  in  M.I.T.'s 
Laboratory  for  Human  and 
Machine  Haptics — informally 
known  as  the  Touch  Lab 
(http://touchlab.mit.edu/) . 

Says  co-author  Mandayam 
Srinivasan,  director  of  the 
M.I.T.  laboratory,  "When  we 
initially  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  monkey  brain  signals  to 
control  a  distant  robot  across 
the  Internet,  we  were  not  sure 
how  variable  delays  in  signal 
transmission  would  affect  the 
outcome.  Even  with  a  standard 
TCP/IP  connection,  it  worked 
out  beautifully.  It  was  an  amaz- 
ing sight  to  see  the  robot  in 
my  lab  move,  knowing  that  it 
was  being  driven  by  signals 
from  a  monkey  brain  at  Duke. 
It  was  as  if  the  monkey  had  a 
600-mile-long  virtual  arm." 


law  is  Paula  Hannaway  Crown  '80;  both  are 
active  Duke  volunteers.  Paula  Crown  serves  on 
the  steering  committee  for  the  Campaign  for 
Duke  and  on  the  board  of  visitors  of  Duke's 
Trinity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

"Ethics  has  become  a  core  concept  in  all 
academic  disciplines,"  says  Steve  Crown  on 
behalf  of  the  family.  "We  hope  that  the  Les- 
ter Crown  Chair  in  Ethics  will  bring  new  in- 
sights and  perspectives  to  this  complex 
issue." 

Lester  Crown  is  the  patriarch  of  a  family 
business  that  grew  from  the  small  sand-and- 
gravel  company  started  by  his  father  and  un- 
cles to  become  the  Material  Service  Corp., 


which  merged  with  General  Dynamics  in 
1959.  He  is  a  member  of  the  boards  of  many 
businesses  and  civic  organizations,  including 
the  Maytag  Corp.,  General  Dynamics,  the 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  Northwestern  University.  Crown 
and  his  wife,  Renee,  are  the  parents  of  seven 
children  and  grandparents  of  twenty-two. 

Charles  Goodman  has  been  a  financial  ad- 
viser to  the  Crown  business  interests  for  some 
fifty  years.  Married  to  Lester  Crown's  cousin, 
Suzanne,  the  M.I.T  engineering  graduate  has 
been  instrumental  in  managing  and  expand- 
ing Crown  corporate  assets. 


In  Brief 


*£~^  The  Nicholas  School  of  the  Environ- 
ment is  adding  "Earth  Sciences"  to  its  name 
to  reflect  more  accurately  the  scope  of  the 
school's  programs.  The  formal  name  change 
was  approved  in  December  by  Duke's  trus- 
tees after  an  endorsement  from  the  Aca- 
demic Council,  the  governing  body  of  the 
university  faculty.  The  name  change  follows 
incorporation  of  the  former  department  of 
geology  into  the  Nicholas  School  in  1997. 
The  trustees  also  authorized  organization  of 
the  Nicholas  School  into  three  divisions: 
Earth  and  Ocean  Sciences  (EOS),  Environ- 
mental Science  and  Policy,  and  Coastal  Sys- 
tems Science  and  Policy. 

^~*  James  N.  Siedow,  a  longtime  Duke  pro- 
fessor and  plant  biology  researcher,  has  been 
named  vice  provost  for  research.  As  the  uni- 
versity's senior  research  administrator,  he 
will  oversee  Duke's  research  initiatives,  in- 
cluding exploring  potential  new  areas  for 
research;  overseeing  campus-wide  research 
planning  efforts;  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
technologies  from  Duke  laboratories  to  the 
commercial  sector;  fostering  collaboration 
among  research  units;  and  overseeing  and 
administering  the  university's  research  poli- 
cies. He  also  will  direct  expansion  of  part- 
nerships between  Duke  and  other  North 
Carolina  research  universities  and  with  in- 
dustry, with  a  special  focus  on  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  Siedow  succeeds  Charles  Put- 
man,  who  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  May  1999. 

•^~*  Two  faculty  in  the  English  department 
have  won  book  prizes  from  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association.  Srinivas  Aravamudan  won 
the  annual  prize  for  a  first  book  for  Tropico- 
politans:  Colonialism  and  Agency,  1688-1804, 
published  by  Duke  University  Press.  He  joined 
the  department  last  fall.  Ian  Baucom  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  same  category  for 
Out  of  Place:  Englishness,  Empire,  and  the  Lo- 
cations of  Identity.  He  is  an  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

vfi"*  Physician  Robert  J.  Lefkowitz  of  the 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute  at  Duke 
Medical  Center  has  been  awarded  the  Jessie 
Kovalenko  Medal  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  medal,  presented  every  three 
years,  is  awarded  for  important  contributions 
to  the  medical  sciences  and  carries  with  it 
a  cash  prize  of  $25,000.  The  medal  was  given 
to  Lefkowitz  for  his  discovery  of  a  "super- 
family"  of  genes  that  code  for  protein  recep- 
tors entwined  within  the  cell  membrane. 
Those  receptors  translate  hormonal  signals  in 
the  bloodstream  into  a  vast  array  of  physio- 
logical functions  within  the  cell. 
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designed  by  a  firm  that  is  doing  major  dor- 
mitory additions  at  both  Yale  and  Princeton. 
The  library  renovations  are  being  handled 
by  "the  library  firm  right  now,"  while  the  de- 
signer of  a  new  engineering  building  planned 
a  three-quarter-of-a  million-square-foot  ad- 
dition to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
And  the  divinity  school  addition  is  being 
handled  by,  in  Trask's  words,  "probably  the 
premier  people  in  adding  things  on  to  make  it 
look  like  they've  been  there  for  150  years." 

Observers  of  higher  education  note 
that  a  virtue  of  ambitious  fund  rais- 
ing is  the  discipline  it  imposes  on 
planning.  Harvard's  Neil  Rudenstine 
says,  "There  was  no  way  we  could  go  out  and 
raise  funds  without  thinking  in  considerable 
detail — in  our  case,  through  a  process  that 
went  on  for  eighteen  months — about  the 
institutional  and  academic  mission.  The 
deans  and  other  heads  of  units  had  to  think 
about  common  themes,  common  goals  for 
the  university  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  make 
an  intelligent  and  coherent  case.  It  was  an 
intensely  interactive  process.  We  were  able 


to  think  about  where  we  wanted  to  go  at 
least  for  the  next  decade.  And  that  process 
is  what  drove  the  fund  raising. 

"When  we  started  the  planning,  we  had  an 
extremely  rough  order  of  magnitude  in  our 
minds.  Most  expected  us  to  come  in  a  little 
below  $2  billion.  As  it  turned  out,  we  came 
out  a  little  above  it.  But  the  institutional 
self-scrutiny  made  the  case  persuasive  and 
gave  lots  of  people  a  share  in  the  venture." 

Rudenstine  sees  these  planning  exercises, 
and  their  attendant  fund-raising  imperatives, 
as  the  essence  of  institutional  self-renewal. 
"Universities  try  to  build  inevitably  off  their 
own  strengths.  And  they  have  to  make  sure 
their  choices  are  still  pertinent."  Genomics 
is  one  area  that  any  group  of  smart  scientists 
would  peg  "as  an  important  idea  and  an  im- 
portant direction,"  he  says.  "Given  the  pace  of 
change  in  society,  in  research  and  technolo- 
gy, given  the  rate  at  which  knowledge  and 
information  are  being  distributed  more  mas- 
sively and  more  rapidly,  it's  impossible  to 
think  that  you  could  somehow  sit  still,  not 
reassess,  not  constantly  reevaluate  pro- 
grams." 

From  the  Duke  perspective,  Keohane  says 
that  institutional  ambition  is  also  part  of  the 
planning  environment.  Unlike  Harvard,  Duke 
is  moving  to  strengthen  areas  that  are  rela- 
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THE  BILLION-PLUS  CLUB 

growing  number  of  universities  are  em- 

barking on  billion-dollar-plus  campaigns. 

Here's  an  indication  of  where  those 

campaigns  stand,  or  where  they  ended. 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  Campaign  for 

Duke  stood  at  $1,419,528,076 

Institution 

Amount  raised 

Columbia  University 

$2.79  billion 

Cornell  University 

$1.5  billion 

Georgetown  University 

$620  million 

Harvard  University 

$2.6  billion 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

$1.46  billion 

M.I.T. 

$1.04  billion 

New  York  University 

$1.27  billion 

Northwestern  University 

$1  billion 

Ohio  State  University 

$1.23  billion 

Pennsylvania  State  U.  System 

$878  million 

Princeton  University 

$1.14  billion 

Stanford  University 

$447  million 

U.  of  Arizona 

$503.2  million 

UCLA 

$1,349  billion 

U.  of  Illinois  System 

$1,498  billion 

U.  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 

$1.4  billion 

U.  of  Minnesota 

$963  million 

U.  of  Notre  Dame 

$1,031  billion 

U.  of  Pennsylvania 

$1.4  billion 

use 

$1,757  billion 

U.  of  Virginia 

$1,255  billion 

Washington  University 

$953.2  million 

Yale  University 

$1.7  billion 

Source:  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 

TRUER1UE 
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ongoing  contact  creates  a  deeper  experi- 
ence. "Maybe  an  initial  reason  for  getting 
involved  might  be  to  be  part  of  a  winner,  to 
ride  those  coattails,"  he  says.  "But  the  other 
thing  we  try  to  instill  in  all  of  our  folks  is  just 
how  special  this  place  really  is.  And  while 
that  might  have  been  their  initial  way  that 
they're  involved,  once  they  are  involved, 
they  get  a  sense  of  that  pride,  and  we  keep 
them  on  board  and  contributing  to  that." 

Precisely,  says  Costanzo.  Loyalty  does  go 
far  beyond  a  check  or  a  season  record.  It  also 
goes  beyond  the  purely  intellectual  realm  of 
the  seminar  table,  or  the  purely  social  and 
competitive  world  of  sports.  The  pieces  click 
together,  and  where  one  person's  loyalty  to 
Duke  might  come  first  from  an  educational 
experience,  another  person's  might  be  formed 
in  Cameron.  "The  goal  is  always  substance, 
and  you  build  institutions  to  be  substantial," 
Costanzo  says.  "But  part  of  the  substance  lies 
in  the  frill,  and  the  commitment  there  is  to 
the  frills.  It  is  reasonable  for  a  university  to 
promote  frills  and  symbols  to  some  extent. 

"The  commitment  to  a  basketball  team  is 
not  of  any  great  moment  in  the  world,  and 
it's  also  not  going  to  change  one's  view  of 
Duke  if  basketball  went  down  the  tubes. 
What  it  does  allow  is  an  approach  to  the  in- 
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stitution,  an  approach  to  what  it  has  to  be 
proud  of,  and  we  should  be  no  less  proud  of 
basketball  than  any  other  kind  of  connec- 
tion to  Duke." 

Certainly  for  those  nonalumni,  the  attrac- 
tion usually  comes  first  from  a  nonacademic 
point  of  view.  But  as  Winters  and  Costanzo 
both  point  out,  the  "approach"  is  often  just  a 
first  step,  allowing  people  not  only  to  sup- 
port Duke,  but  eventually  to  view  that  sup- 
port as  a  part  of  who  they  are.  "It's  not  just  a 
matter  of  loyalty — it's  having  that  entity  be 
part  of  the  self,"  Costanzo  says.  "So  if  I  ask 
people  to  describe  themselves  in  every  way 
they  could,  some  individuals  would  describe 
themselves  as  a  Duke  fan,  or  a  GE  employee, 
or  as  a  Mac  user. 

"There  is  a  way  in  which,  some  would  ar- 
gue, that  'self  itself — what  self  is — is  illusory, 
that  it's  a  construction.  And  it's  constructed 
anew  when  new  elements  come  into  it — new 
identifications,  new  memberships.  It's  not  a 
thing  that's  unchanging,  that  somehow  ex- 
ists in  the  chromosomal  structure.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  social  experience,  and  a  way  that 
you  make  sense  and  meaning  out  of  that  so- 
cial experience,  and  membership  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  that." 

"Part  of  our  loyalties  are  based  upon  the 
fact  that  they  do  provide  a  signature,"  he 
adds.  "I  don't  think  people  calculate  and  say, 
'I'm  going  to  root  for  Princeton  because 
they'll  think  I'm  an  Einsteinian  physicist.' 


But  they  are  adopting  more  of  the  identity  of 
a  place.  [People]  will  go  to  the  Chapel  ser- 
vices. Maybe  once  they're  going  to  the  Duke 
basketball  games,  they'll  get  very  excited 
when  the  Duke  soccer  team  is  doing  well, 
and  they  show  up  at  that.  Or  they'll  be  excit- 
ed by  the  fact  that  somebody  at  Duke  maybe 
won  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  they  feel  some 
pride  in  the  fact.  Those  kinds  of  things  basi- 
cally say  that  part  of  my  identity  is  wrapped 
up  in  this." 

So  when  I  wear  my  new  "The  Road  to 
Bracketville  starts  in  Durham"  T-shirt  to  a 
work-out  or  spend  fifteen  minutes  before  a 
women's  basketball  game  trying  to  find  my 
lucky  Duke -blue  sweater,  when  I  insist  on 
dragging  my  visiting  parents  to  meet  new 
faculty  friends  or  carefully  plan  the  long-term 
calendar  for  my  soon-to-be-started  master's 
degree  to  ensure  that  the  presidential  signa- 
ture on  the  parchment  will  read  "Nannerl 
O.  Keohane,"  I  am  proclaiming  my  member- 
ship, claiming  that  some  part  of  my  self  is 
bound  up  in  my  relationship  to  Duke  and  all 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  and  social  ex- 
citement it  gives  me.  And  I  am  reassured  by 
Phil  Costanzo's  analysis  that  such  "signa- 
tures" are  a  perfectly  typical  part  of  the  loy- 
alty equation.  ■ 


tively  weak  and  where  it  has  invested  rela- 
tively few  resources.  Then  again,  institutions 
that  have  been  around  for  four  centuries 
and  whose  endowment  base  is  ten  times  the 
amount  of  Duke's  campaign  target  have  had 
time  and  resources  to  strengthen  every  area. 

"Many  of  the  things  that  drive  us  and  that 
are  perceived  as  essential  to  our  success  are 
expensive  and  becoming  more  so,"  says  Keo- 
hane.  "And  there  is  a  dynamic  of  increasing 
quality  and  excellence  which  is  fueled  in 
part  by  competition,  by  ambitions  for  doing 
more  in  research  and  teaching.  So  if  it  is 
common  among  our  peers  for  science  facili- 
ties to  be  state-of-the-art,  and  if  Duke's  are 
not,  we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  recruit  the 
best  faculty  members  and  students.  They're 
going  to  go  somewhere  else,  where  the  facil- 
ities are  better.  And  similarly  with  student 
expectations  about  the  types  of  support  they 
will  have  for  technology,  or  the  libraries,  or 
the  social  spaces  on  campus. 

"So  it's  a  highly  competitive  industry  in 
that  sense.  But  it's  also  an  industry  where 
people  are  motivated  by  wanting  to  provide 
the  best  possible  services  and  the  best  possi- 
ble education,  to  do  the  most  sophisticated 
research.  We're  under  pressures  to  be  bold 
and  visionary  and  ambitious.  And  those 
things  take  money."  ■ 


TRUTH  TO  POWER 
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the  politics  of  his  subjects  as  a  kind  of  art.  In 
the  end,  we  are  left  with  texts  contrived  to 
serve  as  bulwarks  against  future  evils,  en- 
dowed with  a  special  enduring  power  to  "re- 
mind" us  of  atrocities  past. 

For  Dorfman,  all  of  these 
concerns — about  represen- 
tation and  atrocity,  about 
politics  and  art — were 
bundled  neatly  in  a  single 
moment  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  that  autumn  night 
in  Washington.  Once  Si- 
gourney  Weaver  had  ut- 
tered the  final  words  on 
the  script,  the  lights  rose 
on  the  voices  and  dimmed 
on  the  Man.  And  then,  dens 
ex  machina,  the  curtain  lift- 
ed to  expose  the  activists 
themselves  at  center  stage. 

"This  was  extraordinary 
because  seldom  do  we  see 
subjects  and  their  inter- 
preters come  together.  And 
in  this  moment,  when  fa- 


UPDATING  A  LITERARY  LIFE 


mous  celebrities  turned  their  back  on  the 
audience  to  applaud  these  obscure  defenders, 
representation  was  subverted,"  Dorfman 
says.  "People  with  faces  familiar  to  the  whole 
world  were  both  representing  and  acknowl- 
edging people  who  are  obscure  even  in  their 
own  countries. 

"What  really  came  to  the  fore  was  an  alter- 
native, secret,  ignored, 
trampled-upon  reali- 
ty. It  was  a  classic 
Pirandello  moment, 
a  symbol  of  what 
should  be  happening 
in  a  broader  society 
and  a  force  for  change 
in  that  it  actually 
helped  these  people 
become  visible."  In 
the  relatively  stable 
confines  of  history's 
most  prosperous  civi- 
lization, he  says,  "it's 
more  difficult  to  con- 
front indifference 
than  violence."        ■ 


riel  Dorfman  continues  to  con- 
front the  questions  of  art  and 
atrocity.  Speak  Truth  to  Power: 
Voices  from  Beyond  the  Dark  has 
been  released  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
packet  to  educators  around  the  country, 
and  should  become  a  fixture  of  at  least 
some  local  theaters  and  high-school 
auditoriums  in  the  near  future. 

The  relevant  website  is  www. 
speaktruth.org. 

On  a  larger  scale,  Dorfman' s  latest 
play,  Purgatory,  is  set  to  open  on  Lon- 
don's West  End  in  October  2001,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  Broadway  opening  in 
2002.  The  play,  which  features  only  a 
man  and  a  woman,  deals  with  memory 
and  forgiveness. 

Dorfman's  latest  book,  Blake's 
Therapy,  will  be  released  simultaneously 
in  Spanish  and  English  this  June. 


Tinari  '01  is  the  mag- 
azine's Clay  Felker 
Fellow. 
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Listen  to  the  crickets  serenade  you  on 
your  own  balcony.  Catch  a  pop-fly  at  a 
world-famous  Durham  Bulls  game. 
Take  a   class   at   one   of   the   three 
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is  How  You  Live. 

universities  that  make  up  the  Research 
Triangle  region.  No  matter  what  you 
choose  to  do,  you'll  find  life  gets 
better  at  The  Forest  at  Duke.  I55f 
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Swing  Shift: 
"All  Girl" 
Bands  of  the 
1940s 

By  Sherrie  Tucker. 
Duke  University 
Press,  2000.  424 
pages.  $29.95. 


The  year  is  1945:  Swing  is  still  hot  and 
bebop  has  just  burst  onto  the  scene. 
Two  great  saxophone  soloists  square 
off  in  an  energetic  jam  session  as  they 
catch  each  other's  riffs  and  spin  out  impres- 
sive improvised  lines.  The  crowd  cheers  as  one 
player  fingers  a  complex  run  and  they  clap  in 
time  as  the  rhythm  speeds  into  a  frenzy. 

This  isn't  the  back  room  of  Minton's,  the 
famous  jazz  bar  where  players  like  Lester 
Young  and  Charlie  Parker  showed  off  their 
musical  chops.  This  is  a  meeting  between  Mar- 
garet Backstrom,  of  the  Darlings  of  Rhythm, 
and  Vi  Burnside,  of  the  International  Sweet- 
hearts of  Rhythm,  who  performed  with  two 
of  the  hundreds  of  all-girl  bands  that  toured 
America  throughout  the  1930s  and  Forties. 

Sherrie  Tucker,  professor  of  women's  stud- 
ies at  Hobart  and  William  Smith  Colleges, 
reveals  in  her  new  book  the  wealth  of  musical 
talent  and  the  prolific  performance  history 
of  jazz-band  women,  who  are  often  forgotten 
by  mainstream  jazz  histories.  Hundreds  of  in- 
terviews with  surviving  band  members  provide 
the  foundation  for  this  crucial  new  addition 
to  music  scholarship.  But,  as  she  points  out, 
the  simple  insertion  of  the  women  bands  into 
jazz  history  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

Questions  still  linger:  Why  have  these 
bands  remained  unheard  in  the  dominant 
jazz  discourse,  despite  research  published  in 
the  1980s  by  jazz  historians  Linda  Dahl,  An- 
toinette Handy,  and  Sally  Placksin?  What 
were  the  politics  surrounding  their  perfor- 
mance and  their  public  reception  at  the 
time? 

The  mainstream  jazz  press  of  the  Thirties 
and  Forties  frequently  featured  the  so-called 
"canaries,"  the  glamorous  women  singers  who 
fronted  all-male  bands.  But  women  blowing 
saxophones  and  trumpets,  or  pounding  out 
hot  swing  beats  on  the  drums,  were  less  com- 
monly noted,  or  presented  as  gimmicks  and 
comic  spectacles.  As  Tucker  explains,  "wom- 
en musicians  were  consumed  as  singers  who 
didn't  sing,  dancers  who  didn't  dance,  cross 


dressers  who  performed  entertainment  un- 
derstood as  masculine  in  bodies  understood 
as  feminine."  In  other  words,  gender  mat- 
tered when  you  wanted  to  play  your  horn. 

So,  how  were  these  bands  important  to  jazz 
history?  We  need  only  look  at  the  recently 
published  book  ]azz-  A  History  of  America's 
Music,  co-authored  by  Geoffrey  Ward  and  Ken 
Burns,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  women's 
bands  were  mere  sideshows  compared  to 
male  jazz  performers.  The  single  page  devot- 
ed to  women  instrumentalists  is  titled  "You'll 
get  through  it,"  ostensibly  referring  to  the 
trials  of  the  woman  performer.  Here,  the  dis- 
course of  the  suffering  female  musician 
appears  to  validate  the  continued  erasure  of 
her  artistic  contribution  to  America's  music. 

Tucker's  critique  offers  space  for  an  alter- 
native: The  musicians'  narratives  engage  in 
a  rich  social  history  surrounding  their  musi- 
cal performance  and  innovation.  Women's 
bands  entered  the  public  spotlight  during 
World  War  II.  Mainstream  bands  lost  men  to 
the  draft  while  the  public's  demand  for  mu- 
sic to  soothe  and  excite  a  war- driven  nation 
skyrocketed. 

The  symbol  of  Rosie  the  Riveter,  the  en- 
thusiastic female  war  worker,  led  the  way  for 
many  women  into  the  professional  sphere. 
But  Rosie  was  specifically  designated  a 
"swing  shift  worker,"  one  who  would  happily 
give  her  job  to  returning  soldiers  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  With  Rosie  in  mind,  the  audi- 
ences tended  to  see  the  women  on  stage  as 
"substitutes,  amateurs,  and  cheerleaders,  no 
matter  how  well  they  performed."  Rosie's 
myth  obscured  the  fact  that  numerous  jazz 
women  had  been  professionals  since  the 
1930s  and  planned  to  continue  performing 
after  the  war. 

Tucker  illustrates  how  the  white,  all-wom- 
an band  the  Hours  of  Charm  epitomized  the 
idea  of  "feminine  jazz"  in  the  American  con- 
sciousness. Band  leader  Phil  Spitalny  can  be 
credited  with  acclimating  a  skeptical  radio 
audience  to  the  idea  of  women  band  players, 
but  he  crafted  a  lighter  style  to  soften  the 
blow.  Adding  harp  and  strings  to  his  band, 
he  sought  a  "feminine"  sound  to  convey  the 
charm  of  performing  women.  This  lucrative 
entertainment  tactic  ensured  a  successful  show. 
With  the  women  playing  brass  instruments 
in  fluffy  polka-dot  gowns,  the  performance 
still  met  the  expectations — and  limitations 
— of  an  idealized  white  womanhood. 


While  the  white  jazz  press  promoted  Spi- 
talny's  all-girl  band  as  the  definitive  "femi- 
nine jazz,"  black  newspapers,  such  as  the 
Chicago  Defender,  celebrated  the  success  of 
many  black  all-girl  bands.  The  reason  why 
these  bands  have  not  made  their  rightful 
appearance  in  jazz  history  is  related  to  the 
conflict  between  different  representations  of 
womanhood.  Tucker's  critical  comparison  of 
the  jazz  press  discourse  on  women  is  long 
overdue.  The  black  press  described  how  the 
band  the  International  Sweethearts  of  Rhy- 
thm cultivated  an  image  of  smart,  talented 
"race  women,"  women  committed  to  the  "ad- 
vancement of  their  people."  In  the  mainstream 
entertainment  world,  this  strong  image  chal- 
lenged comfortable  white  notions  of  the  black 
maid,  mammy,  or  Jezebel. 

The  Chicago  Defender  heralded  the  Dar- 
lings of  Rhythm  as  "America's  all-girl  band 
on  the  horizon  of  fame."  Not  only  was  it  con- 
sidered one  of  the  "nation's  fastest  bands" 
but  it  was  said  to  have  a  "celebrity  studded" 
group.  When  the  Darlings  of  Rhythm  played, 
their  sound  was  spontaneous  and  powerful, 
with  fast  swinging  beats.  Their  hot,  innova- 
tive style  refused  the  category  of  "feminine 
jazz." 

As  saxophonist  Fran  Gaddison  describes  it, 
they  were  "busting  the  notes"  as  they  ex- 
plored new  musical  terrain.  This  leads  to 
one  of  the  few  failings  of  this  book — a  lack 
of  detailed  discussion  of  musical  style.  Were 
the  Darlings  playing  a  hot  jazz  related  to 
bebop?  Vi  Wilson's  suggestion  that  Darling 
trumpeter  Josephine  Boyd  jammed  with  Diz- 
zy Gillespie  and  "helped  him  invent  bebop" 
is  potentially  revolutionary  and  needs  fur- 
ther investigation. 

As  Tucker  tells  us,  the  bands  engaged  in 
quiet  social  revolution  as  well.  Personnel 
shifts  among  many  all-girl  bands  frequently 
resulted  in  white  women  joining  black 
women's  bands,  and  in  the  Jim  Crow  South, 
the  threat  of  arrest  was  a  daily  reality.  White 
players,  who  blended  in  with  dark  make-up, 
and  lighter-toned  black  women  endured 
police  harassment  for  crossing  the  color  line. 
Today  the  players  relate  their  stories  of  re- 
sistance with  post-civil  rights  pride.  As 
bassist  Vi  Wilson  remembers,  "We  lived  dan- 
gerously in  those  days....  Believe  you  me, 
history  will  find  out  musicians  were  the  ones 
that  learned  people  how  to  be  together." 

Music,  as  an  expressive  and  participatory 
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art  form,  carries  social  meanings  in  deeply 
grounded  ways.  Knowing  the  history  of 
these  bands  reveals  the  significance  of  two 
women  saxophonists  jamming  on  stage. 
Wilson  describes  how  saxophonists  Burnside 
and  Backstrom  prepared  to  perform  in  front 
of  a  "crowd  of  fellas" — "They'd  come  shake 
hands  and  get  on  the  bandstand,  'Let's  blow 
these  fellas  down!'  " 

— Christina  Gier 

Gier  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  music  and  a  Wom- 
en's Studies  Graduate  Scholar  at  Duke. 


Book  Notes 

The 

Congressional 

Experience 

By  David  E.  Price. 
Westview  Press. 
277  pages.  $26. 

Price,  the  former 
Duke  political  science 
and  public  policy  pro- 
fessor who  represents 
North  Carolina's  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  has  released  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  analytical  inside  account 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  new  edi- 
tion focuses  attention  on  changes  in  Con- 
gress that  have  occurred  with  Republican 
control  of  both  chambers. 

Species 

B;y  Michael  Friedman  J.  D.  '86.  The  Figures 
Press.  76  pages.  $10. 

Sixty-eight  short  prose  poems,  each  with  a 
one -word  title,  comprise  the  fifth  book  for 
Friedman,  who  edits  the  Denver-based  jour- 
nal Shiny  and  is  an  adjunct  faculty  member 
at  the  M.F.A.  program  at  the  Naropa  In- 
stitute in  Boulder,  Colorado. 

20  Common 
Problems: 
Ethics  in 
:  Primary  Care 

,  By  Jeremy  Sugarman 
'82,  M.D.  '86. 

KAcGraw-mi.  279 
pages.  $34-95. 

i  The  latest  title  in  the 
20  Common  Problems 
series  of  health-care  issues,  this  manual 
provides  information  on  the  ethics  involved 
in  various  areas  of  primary  care,  including 
alternative  medicine,  confidentiality,  genetic 
testing,  suspected  abuse,  and  treatment  of  mi- 
nors. It  provides  guidance  for  resolving  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  addresses  such  issues  as 
decision-making  capacity,  pain  control,  and 
end-of-life  questions. 


Winning  the 
INFORMATION 
GAME 


Winning  the 
Information 
Game:  Seven 
Steps  to  Market 
Domination 
By  Frederick  W.  "Tim" 
Timmerman  A.M.  '72, 
IPh.D.  '74-  Executive 
Excellence  Publishing. 
166  pages.  $22.95. 
This  book  for  exec- 
utives and  managers  examines  both  the  possi- 
bilities afforded  by  technological  advances 
and  the  potholes  they  can  present.  It  pro- 
vides steps  that  help  managers  learn  how 
to  manage  information  technology  and 
leverage  information  for  competitive  ad- 
vantage. And  it  includes  case  studies  that 
spotlight  successful  business  efforts  to  drive 
information. 

Up  to  No 
Good:  The 
Rascally 
Things  Boys 
Do  As  Told 
By  Perfectly 
Decent 
Grown  Men 
Edited  by  Kitty 
Harmon  '82.  Chronicle  Books.  108  pages. 
$12.95. 

This  collection  of  boyhood  misdemeanors 
comes  straight  from  the  boys  themselves, 
reminiscing  about  everything  from  throwing 
darts  at  each  other  in  a  darkened  basement 
to  trapping  a  bulldozer  to  torturing  parents, 
siblings,  and  teachers. 

Women  in 
Scripture:  A 
Dictionary  of 
Named  and 
Unnamed 
Women  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible, 
the  Apocryphal/ 
191  Deuterocanonical 
Books,  and  the  New  Testament 
Edited  by  Carol  Meyers,  with  Toni  Craven 
and  Ross  S.  Kraemer.  Houghton  Mifflin.  592 
pages.  $40. 

A  leading  Biblical  scholar  and  professor  of 
biblical  studies  and  archaeology  at  Duke, 
Meyers  and  her  assistant  editors  spent  seven 
years  identifying  every  woman  and  group  of 
women  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  even  those 
without  names.  Women  in  Scripture  has  been 
lauded  as  the  most  thorough  survey  of  wom- 
en in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures 
and  as  an  indispensable  resource  for  schol- 
arship. 


Yes  Yoko  Ono 

By  Alexandra  Munroe  with  Jon  Hendricks. 
Contributions  by  Kristine  Stiles  and  Edward 
M.  Gomez  79.  Abrams.  352  pages.  $60. 


Duke  art  and  art  history  professor  Stiles 
and  art  critic- writer- designer  Gomez  are  two 
of  the  major  contributors  to  this  thick,  lush- 
ly  produced  catalogue  for  the  Japan  Society 
exhibition.  Yes  Yoko  Ono  celebrates  the  prolific 
and  eclectic  forty-year  career  of  the  Japan- 
ese artist.  Ono  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  avant-garde  for  decades,  from  the 
Fluxus  movement  and  Conceptual  art  to 
work  in  film  and  activism.  The  book,  which 
includes  an  anthology  of  Ono's  writings,  an 
illustrated  chronology,  and  a  CD  of  new 
music  by  Ono,  is  the  first  comprehensive  art 
book  devoted  to  her  challenging  and  influ- 
ential work. 
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Quad  Quotes 


We  asked  Jerry  Eidenier  at  Duke's 
Gothic  Bookshop  to  compile 
last  semester's  listing  of  best- 


1.  Leading  with  the  Heart:  Coach 
ICs  Successful  Strategies  for  Basket- 
hall,  Business,  and  Life,  by  Mike 
Krzyzewski,  with  Donald  T.  Phil- 
lips. Foreword  by  Grant  Hill  '94. 

2.  Duke:  A  Shared  Vision,  photo- 
graphs of  the  university  by  Duke 
University  Photography,  with  a 
foreward  by  Reynolds  Price  '55. 

3.  Not  Afraid  of  Flavor,  by  Ben 
and  Karen  Barker.  Recipes  from 
Durham's  Magnolia  Grill. 

4.  Harry  Potter  and  the  Goblet  of 
Fire,  by  J.K.  Rowling. 

5.  Coach  Ks  Little  Blue  Book:  Fire, 
Fact,  and  Insight  from  College 
Basketball's  Best  Coach,  edited  by 
Barry  Jacobs  72  (paper). 

6.  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's 
Stone,  by  J.K.  Rowling  (paper). 

7.  Nowhere  Else  on  Earth,  by 
Josephine  Humphreys  '67. 

8.  Feasting  the  Heart:  Fifty-two 
Commentaries  for  the  Air,  by  Rey- 
nolds Price  '55,  from  his  National 
Public  Radio  essays. 

9.  The  Beavers  Build  a  Dam,  by  G. 
Walton  Williams,  illustrated  by 
John  Kolock  (paper).  Williams  is 
a  professor  emeritus  in  Duke's 
English  department. 

10.  If  Gargoyles  Could  Talk:  Sketches 
of  Duke  University,  by  William  E. 
King '61,  A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  '70. 
King  is  Duke  University  Archivist. 


ASK  THE  EXPERT 


How  much  is  Hillary  Clinton's 
memoir  of  her  eight  years  in  the 
White  House  really  worth? 

Simon  &  Schuster's  winning  bid 
included  an  $8-million  advance, 
an  amount  so  large  as  to  have  few 
precedents  in  nonfiction  publish- 
ing. Several  years  ago,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  reportedly  received  $8.5 
million  for  Crossing  the  Threshold 
of  Hope,  and  outgoing  General 
Electric  Chair  Jack  Welch  has  re- 
ceived a  $7.1-million  commitment 
for  the  North  American  publishing 
rights  to  his  first  book,  while  Colin 
Powell's  advance  for  his  autobiog- 
raphy was  around  $6  million.  But 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 


-       Mife* 


the  market  for  Senator  Clinton's 
words  can  rival  that  for  the  leader 
of  a  billion  Roman  Catholics, 
or  the  most  respected  corporate 
leader  in  America,  or  the  extra- 
ordinarily popular  hero  of  the 
Gulf  War? 

This  question  is  not  just  of  in- 
terest to  the  shareholders  of  Simon 
&.  Schuster's  parent  company, 
Viacom,  but  also  to  the  ethics 
watchdogs  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Senate's  rules  are  somewhat 
more  lax  than  those  of  the  House, 
which  now  bans  members  from 
accepting  advance  payments  for 
their  books  as  a  result  of  the 
uproar  back  in  1994  around  then- 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich's  $4.5- 
million  deal  (for  two  books)  with 
Rupert  Murdoch's  publishing 
house.  Senators  may  still  receive 
publishing  fees,  including  ad- 
vances and  royalties,  so  long  as 
they  are  "usual  and  customary," 


which  is  to  say  in  accord  with  the 
market  value  of  the  work. 

The  problem  for  all  concerned 
is  that  there  is  no  established  price 
or  value  for  a  unique  property  of 
this  sort.  The  publishers  that 
entered  the  bidding  were  placing 
their  bets  without  knowing  what 
they  were  buying.  How  candid 
will  Hillary  Clinton  be  about  the 
scandals  of  her  husband's  ad- 
ministration? Indeed,  by  2003  (the 
expected  publishing  date),  will 
those  scandals  be  superseded  for 
the  jaded  public  by  newer,  fresher 
material  provided  by  the  Bush 
administration?  Will  she  emerge 
as  a  serious  presidential  candidate 
by  then  (a  factor  that  helped 
Colin  Powell's  sales  for  a  while) , 
or  will  she  settle  into  the  normal 
routine  of  a  junior  senator? 

Her  worldwide  reputation  and 
the  marketing  machinery  of  a 
major  publishing  house  guarantee 
that  the  book  will  have  a  big 
launch  when  the  time  comes. 
But,  there's  no  way  to  tell  whether 
it  will  end  up  selling  "just" 
500,000  copies  in  hard  cover  or 
a  million  plus — the  latter  being 
what's  required  to  make  back 
that  advance. 

Commentators  have  opined 
that  Simon  &  Schuster  will  most 
likely  lose  money  on  the  deal.  But 
there  is  some  chance  that  it  will 
catch  fire,  that  for  whatever  reason 
the  success-breeds-success  dyna- 
mic of  the  book  market  will  kick 
in,  and,  in  retrospect,  the  $8  mil- 
lion will  appear  to  be  a  bargain. 

The  pursuit  of  the  jackpot 
earnings  generated  by  a  block- 
buster book  is  part  of  the  publish- 
ing business,  just  as  it  is  part  of 
the  entertainment  industry  more 
generally.  Sustaining  huge  losses 
on  investments  in  movies,  top 
ball  players,  and  Broadway  shows 
are  a  routine  part  of  the  game. 
Simon  &.  Schuster's  contract  with 
Hillary  Clinton  is  equivalent  to  a 
costly  lottery  ticket.  No  matter 
what  happens  after  publication, 


it  will  be  hard  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  paid  too 
much  up  front  for  that  ticket,  and 
whether  the  arrangement  is  in 
that  sense  ethically  problematic. 

—Philip  J.  Cook,  ITT/Sanford 
Professor  of  public  policy,  is  co- 
author of  The  Winner-Take-All  Society: 
Why  the  Few  at  the  Top  Get  So  Much 
More  Than  the  Rest  of  Us. 


"I  know  some  people  will  be  very 
pleased  with  the. .  .decision,  and 
others  will  be  dismayed.  That's 
pretty  much  the  history  of  human 
beings  and  social  change." 

—  Charles  M.  Smith  '62,  M.Div.  '65, 
r,  United  Methodist  ( 


"These  very  same  justices  who 
have  undertaken  to  second-guess 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  have 
staked  their  reputations  on  pre- 
venting federal  usurpation  of  state 
authority.  There  is  not  much  good 
to  be  said  for  the  court's  work, 
except  that  it  acted  with  reason- 
able dispatch." 

—Law  professor  Chris  Schroeder, 

director  of  the  Program  in  Public 

Law  and  co-chair  of  the  law  school's 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Congress, 

on  a  panel  examining  the  U.S. 

Supreme  Court  decision  that  named 

George  W.  Bush  the  winner  of  the 

2000  presidential  election 

"When  you  give  money  to  the 
poor,  they  spend  it.  But  when  you 
give  tax  breaks  to  the  rich,  they 
save  it.  So  giving  money  to  the 
poor  is  an  investment." 
— Recently  reelected  Canadian  prime 
minister  Jean  Chretien,  on  his  Liberal 
Party's  platform  to  expand  social 
programs,  speaking  in  Reynolds 
Theater  in  December  as  part  of  the 
von  Der  Heyden  Fellows  program 
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FOR  A 
REUNION 
YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
REMEMBER,  COME 
BACK  TO  THE  PLACE  YOU 
NEVER  FORGOT. 

SPRING  forward  into  the  new  century 
return  "home"  to  celebrate 
DUKE  REUNIONS  2001! 

The  Classes  of  1951,  1956,  1961,  1966,  1971 
1976,  1981,  1986,  1991,  1996,  and  the  Half 
Century  Club  will  celebrate  their  reunions 
April  20-22,  2001. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months  you'll  be  receiving 
lots  of  reunion  information  in  the  mail  AND  you'll 
also  be  able  to  get  the  latest  scoop  on  all  the  plans 
for  Reunions  2001  by  visiting  the  Duke  Reunions 
website  at: 

www.DukeAlumni.com/cc/reunions 
So  save  the  date,  and  plan  to  be  part  of  an 
unforgettable  weekend! 
(Questions?  E-mail  us  at 
reunions@duke.edu) 
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OU  EVER 

MADE  SUCH 

OD  FRIENDS? 

STAYED  UP  SO 

LATE?  LEARNED 

SO  MUCH? 

'HE'S  STILL 

HERE.  .  . 

s  been  five  years  or  50 

■  don,  you  won't  want  to 

.kend  your  Reunion  Planning 

injuring!  Duke  Reunions  offer 

=iyone.  Catch  up  and  reminisce 

with  friends  at  both  casual  and  gala  events.  Get 

—  on  Duke  today  by  participating  in 

Duke  Directions,  the  academic  mini-college  held 

for  returning  alumni,  or  go  on  some  of  the  many 

offered.  Learn  more  about  the  course 

ke  is  charting  at  A  Conversation  with 

President  Keohane. 


the  Duke  Reunions  website. 


ONCE  DUKE,  ALWAYS  DUKE. 

BE  DUKE  AGAIN  NEXT  SPRING. 
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We're  The  Dilweg  Companies,  LLC,  a  premier  real  estate  investment 
firm  focusing  on  the  Raleigh/DuMiam/Chapel  Hill  market.  Being  an 
active  participant  in  that  market,  we  recognize  the  trends  and  forces 
that  shape  sound  investment  decisions  in  this  growing  and  dynamic 
region. 

Our  team 
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-Real  Estate  Investment  Fund; 
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-Development  Joint  Ventures 
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men — the  rest  of  the  population  is  by  no 
means  immune,"  they  write.  "And  in  seeking 
to  reduce  our  vulnerability,  or  paying  our 
share  of  the  public  bill  for  responding  to  vio- 
lence, the  burden  is  widely  shared. " 

According  to  their  research,  the  annual  bur- 
den of  gun  violence  in  America,  including 
the  costs  of  prevention,  avoidance,  ameliora- 
tion, and  injury,  is  about  $100  billion,  which 
averages  to  $1,000  per  household.  And  that's 
after  taking  account  of  the  40  percent  drop 
in  gun  crime  since  1993. 

Cook  and  Ludwig  say  that  medical  care  ac- 
counts for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  costs  of 
gun  violence.  More  than  half  of  those  who 
are  killed  by  gunfire  are  suicides;  typically 
they  are  physically  or  mentally  ill,  and  so  their 
remaining  economic  productivity  would  be 
low.  The  non-suicidal  victims  of  gun  violence, 
too,  tend  to  be  at  the  low  end  of  the  produc- 
tivity scale.  Male  gun-homicide  victims  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-nine 
are  half  as  likely  as  other  men  of  the  same 


"The  stronger  the  audience  interest  in  reality  police-show  programming, 
the  more  likely  newscasts  in  an  area  were  to  focus  on  crime." 


age  to  be  married,  more  than  twice  as  likely 
to  have  dropped  out  of  high  school,  and  less 
likely  to  have  worked  during  the  last  year. 

"Part  of  the  motivation  for  writing  the  book 
was  to  take  on  a  belief  that  you  don't  hear  in 
polite  company,  but  that  you  certainly  hear 
occasionally  from  National  Rifle  Association 
officials,"  says  Cook.  "That's  a  sort  of 'good  rid- 
dance' view  that,  despite  the  large  numbers 
of  deaths  and  injuries,  gun  violence  is  not  a 
problem  for  this  country.  And  the  reason, 
they  would  say,  is  because  the  people  who 
are  getting  killed  are  people  who  are  not  con- 
tributing to  society.  It  became  a  very  central 
issue  for  us  to  take  on  the  ugly  perspective, 
which  remains  influential  and  important, 
even  though  it's  not  often  expressed. " 

In  their  view,  the  more  pernicious  costs — 
though  typically  hidden  costs — tear  at  the 
social  fabric  in  other  ways.  The  criminal-jus- 
tice system  feels  the  bite  of  the  bullet  appre- 
ciably. A  hundred  assault-related  gunshot 
injuries  will  result  in  around  twenty  deaths, 
which  is  an  uncomfortable  fact  of  life,  and 
death,  in  the  gun-violence  world.  And  homi- 
cide cases  are  far  more  expensive  than  pros- 
ecuting for  aggravated  assault;  they  have 
higher  investigation,  pretrial,  and  trial  costs. 
The  punishment  costs,  too,  may  be  higher 
for  convicted  murderers  since  they  are  likely 
to  be  assigned  to  higher-security  (and  thus 
more  costly)  prisons. 

The  criminal-justice  system  is  hardly  the 
only  social  institution  under  economic  pres- 
sure from  guns.  Each  of  Chicago's  sixty-nine 


JAMES  HAMILTON,  Professor  of  public  policy 

public  high  schools  has  a  walk-through  metal 
detector  that  costs  between  $2,500  and 
$3,000.  Those  costs  mean  fewer  educational 
opportunities,  and  perhaps  a  diminished  ed- 
ucational environment.  While  school-based 
metal  detectors  may  enhance  the  safety  of 
children,  they  "may  also  affect  the  morale  of 
students  and  teachers  and  detract  from  the 
educational  climate  of  the  school,"  the  au- 
thors say.  "Metal  detectors  may  also  directly 
affect  student  learning  by  taking  away  from 
class  time,  since  security  precautions  in- 
crease the  complexity  of  moving  students  in 
and  out  of  classroom  buildings,  and  draw  re- 
sources away  from  other  instructional-relat- 
ed items  such  as  the  hiring  of  additional 
teachers  or  new  textbooks. " 

Gun  violence  may  have  an  impact  on  the 
shape  of  American  society  in  the  largest 
sense,  helping  to  define  where  we  live  and 
work.  Urban  housing  markets  are  super-sen- 
sitive to  crime  rates.  Gun-based  crimes  ac- 
celerate flight  to  the  suburbs,  reducing  the 
vitality  of  communal  life  in  the  city,  increas- 
ing traffic  congestion  outside  the  city,  and 
changing  patterns  of  work  and  tourism  to 
the  detriment  of  the  city. 

Concluding  that  gun  violence  has  rede- 
signed the  culture,  Cook  and  Ludwig  would 
like  to  redesign  the  gun.  They  endorse  per- 
sonalized (or  "smart")  gun  technology.  That 
technology  would  make  guns  inoperable  to 
unauthorized  users,  including  despondent 
teenagers,  curious  children,  or  the  criminals 
who  commit  around  500,000  gun  thefts  every 


year.  They  also  support  sentence  add-ons  for 
gun  crimes;  they  document  the  drop-off  in 
crime  from  such  initiatives,  even  as  they  ac- 
knowledge the  burden  on  taxpayers  from 
expanding  the  prison  population. 

But  they  present  mixed  evidence  on  the 
idea  of  a  gun  ban.  After  a  1976  ban  on  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  transfer,  and  possession  of  hand- 
guns in  Washington,  D.C.,  gun  homicides 
and  suicides  decreased  by  nearly  25  percent. 
But  the  ban  raises  the  prices  of  guns  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  seek  guns  for  self-pro- 
tection. And  it's  been  argued  that  handgun 
restrictions  may  lead  criminals  to  substitute 
long  guns,  which  are  more  lethal  than  hand- 
guns. The  two  researchers  are  similarly  cau- 
tious in  discussing  gun  buybacks,  through 
which  officials  purchase  guns  from  citizens 
on  a  "no  questions  asked"  basis.  Such  pro- 
grams may  have  unintended  consequences. 
Washington,  D.C.,  paid  $100  per  gun  as  part 
of  its  1999  buyback  program,  yet  many  of  the 
guns  that  were  turned  in  were  estimated  to 
have  resale  values  of  no  more  than  $30.  The 
difference  enabled  at  least  some  owners  to 
upgrade  to  newer  and  more  lethal  firearms. 

Cook  and  Ludwig  place  their  greatest  em- 
phasis on  the  regulation  of  secondary-market 
gun  sales,  the  source  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  guns  used  in  crime.  They  point  out  that 
30  to  40  percent  of  all  gun  exchanges  each 
year  do  not  involve  a  licensed  gun  dealer, 
and  so  are  almost  completely  exempt  from 
existing  background-check  and  other  regu- 
lations. All  secondary-market  sales,  they  say, 
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should  go  through  licensed  dealers,  which 
would  make  them  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations as  sales  of  new  guns. 

"What  we're  saying  in  this  book  is  that 
this  is  everybody's  problem,  this  is  affecting 
everyone's  standard  of  living,"  Cook  says.  "It's 
affecting  your  freedom  to  live  where  you 
want  to  and  how  you  want  to. " 

I  hile  the  economic  impact  of  gun 
violence  extends  to  every  Ameri- 
can, gun  owners  face  an  addi- 
tional, less  tangible  cost  in  terms 
of  their  social  acceptability.  Americans  have 
a  curious  relationship  with  the  gun — finding 
it  a  reasonable,  if  not  romantic,  attachment 
on  the  one  hand,  a  repulsive  fixation  on  the 
other.  Ben  Albers,  a  Duke  graduate  student 
in  sociology,  says  gun  owners  are  saddled 
with  "a  stigmatized  identity."  He  says  he's 
skeptical  of  the  "cultural- deficiency"  model 
that  sees  gun  owners  as  social  misfits,  and  so 
he's  drawing  a  more  nuanced  profile  of  them. 


some  weekly  stress-release  or  affirmation. 
Certainly  hunting  season  is  highly  ritualized; 
there  are  people  who  wait  for  hunting  sea- 
son to  begin  like  they  wait  for  Christmas. " 

If  gun  owners  buy  into  a  ritual  belief,  it's 
the  Second  Amendment,  broadly  interpret- 
ed. Albers  says  that  pro-gun  feelings  in  the 
United  States  reflect  "the  absence  of  a  clear 
sort  of  aristocracy,  the  absence  of  such  a 
clearly  defined  class  system.  Part  of  the  ro- 
mance is  our  romance  with  democracy.  It's 
the  idea  that  even  the  commoner  can  hunt 
on  public  lands.  It's  the  idea  that — and  this 
probably  ties  in  to  a  certain  interpretation  of 
the  Second  Amendment — the  citizenry  could 
have  access  to  the  means  of  force  and  it 
wouldn't  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
state.  I  think  a  lot  of  Second  Amendment 
constitutionalists  who  are  gun  supporters 
would  point  to  this  romantic  ideal,  this  basic 
democratic  and  constitutional  principle  of 
emphasizing  individual  rights  and  individual 
protection  from  authority. " 


"It  may  fairly  be  questionable,  for  example,  whether  the  type  of  arms  one 
have  a  'right  to  keep'  consistent  with  the  Second  Amendment  extend  to  a  howitzer. 

WILLIAM  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Law  professor  and  constitutional  scholar 


Albers'  insights  are  informed  by  his  own 
membership,  however  peripheral,  in  the  cul- 
ture he's  observing:  "I've  always  been  inter- 
ested in  target  shooting,  although  I  don't  hunt 
and  I  don't  think  of  gun  ownership  as  a  vi- 
able self-defense  means.  I  don't  keep  them 
around  the  house  for  protection;  I'm  basical- 
ly just  interested  in  punching  holes  in  pa- 
per. "  And  now  he  may  be  punching  holes  in 
some  stereotypes. 

For  his  research,  Albers  has  been  going 
to  competitive  shooting  events,  attending 
meetings  of  gun  organizations,  having  con- 
versations with  gun  enthusiasts,  and  even 
taking  the  class  required  for  a  concealed- 
weapon  permit.  "People  may  be  surprised  at 
the  degree  to  which  gun  owners  are  almost 
indistinguishable  from  everyone  else  in  the 
population,  except  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  particular  hobby  or  a  particular  inter- 
est," he  says.  He  does  note  that  gun  shows 
draw  overwhelmingly  male  crowds;  the  "is- 
sues of  masculinity"  involved  in  gun  owner- 


ship may  reflect  the  rough-and-tumble 
image  of  the  frontiersman  in  our  popular 
culture  and  our  literary  heritage. 

If  they're  not  themselves  cut  in  the  image 
of  frontiersmen,  gun  owners  are  possessive 
of  what  they  take  to  be  their  historic  rights. 
As  The  New  York  Times  reported  in  the  after- 
math of  school  shootings  in  California  and 
Pennsylvania,  "accepted  wisdom  in  Washing- 
ton holds  that  opponents  of  gun  control  are 
the  most  motivated  single-issue  voting  bloc 
in  the  country. "  Albers  says,  "I'm  not  sure  if 
the  average  guy  who  hunts  ducks  is  neces- 
sarily worried  about  U.N.  helicopters  flying 
overhead.  But  if  there's  not  a  fundamental 
distrust  of  government,  there  is  a  concern 
that  gun-control  legislation  is  going  to  be 
crafted  based  on  political  expediency  rather 
than  effectiveness.  A  common  criticism  I 
heard  of  the  recent  administration  was  that 
they  would  tend  to  just  sort  of  showboat  and 
capitalize  on  mass  shootings,  not  pursue  law- 
enforcement  solutions. " 

Even  if  they  are  socially  indistinguishable 
in  a  broad  sense,  gun  owners  do  show  the 
sort  of  rituals  that  can  define  a  subculture, 
Albers  says.  "Gun  competitors  have  a  very 
ritualized  set  of  procedures  for  getting  ready, 
preparing  themselves  mentally,  preparing  their 
equipment.  In  terms  of  informal  shooting, 
whether  that's  backyard  plinking  or  going  off 
to  the  range  and  banging  around  a  bit,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  think  about  ritual 
behavior.  I've  seen  the  same  people  every 
single  Saturday  at  the  range.  Perhaps  this  is 


Yet  it's  not  clear  that  gun  ownership  is  all 
that  deeply  embedded  in  American  history. 
A  controversial  book  published  last  fall,  Mi- 
chael Bellesiles'  Arming  America:  The  Origins 
of  a  National  Gun  Culture,  looks  at  probate 
records,  the  distribution  of  gunsmiths,  mer- 
chants' account  books,  and  other  evidence. 
Bellesiles  documents  a  dearth  of  guns  for  the 
early  militia  and  incompetence  in  using  them. 
He  ends  up  disputing  the  widely  held  notion 
(even  by  historians)  that  Americans,  from 
colonial  days,  have  been  armed  to  the  teeth. 

A  historian  at  the  LJniversity  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Don  Higgmbotham 
Ph.D.  '59,  says,  "In  the  colonial  period  and 
in  the  Revolution,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  high  percentage  of  the  militia  to  turn  out 
without  guns.  Moreover,  as  Michael  Bellesiles 
says,  the  colonial  and  state  governments  not 
infrequently  bought  guns  for  men  to  use.  In 
1794,  Secretary  of  War  Henry  Knox  reported 
that  of  450,000  men  in  the  state  militias, 
only  about  100,000  owned  arms." 

Historians  may  be  revising  notions  of 
the  pervasiveness  of  gun  ownership, 
but  there's  little  impetus  to  revise 
Second  Amendment  validation  of  gun 
ownership.  The  Second  Amendment  reads: 
"A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed."  When  he  looks  at  the  amend- 
ment, Duke  constitutional  scholar  William 
Van  Alstyne  sees  a  rhetorical  structure  that's 
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not  easily  unpacked.  The  amendment  opens 
by  asserting  a  need  for  a  well-regulated  mili- 
tia; later  it  declares  that  the  right  secured  by 
the  amendment  is  not  (or  not  just)  the  right 
of  a  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  provide 
a  well-regulated  militia,  but  rather  that 
there's  a  people's  right  to  arms.  And  the 
Supreme  Court  hasn't  helped  much  in  the 
unpacking:  The  Second  Amendment  is 
"missing  in  action,"  in  Van  Alstyne's  phrase, 
as  case  law.  (The  same  was  true  of  the  First 
Amendment,  he  notes,  through  1904-) 

Van  Alstyne's  take  on  the  Second  Amend- 
ment follows  from  the  assumption  that  a 
"well  regulated  Militia"  is  a  reference  to  the 
ordinary  citizenry,  not  to  regular  armed  sol- 
diers as  members  of  some  standing  army  un- 
der congressional  control.  It's  irrelevant,  then, 
that  a  trained  militia  may  have  passed  from 
the  scene.  The  amendment,  he  says,  "does 
not  disparage,  much  less  does  it  subordinate, 
'the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.'  To  the  contrary,  it  expressly  embraces 


Gun  Violence 


That  same  parallel  between  amendments 
makes  Van  Alstyne  wary  of  the  idea  of  li- 
censing firearms.  Part  of  the  history  of  the 
First  Amendment  was  a  repudiation  of  a 
licensing  system,  he  says.  Licensing  came  to 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century  with  the 
advent  of  the  printing  press.  And  the 
monarchy  shortly  put  itself  into  the  licensing 
business.  "The  idea  of  running  off  copy  after 
copy  put  printing  within  the  means  of  the 
private  citizen.  Things  in  print  were  much 
more  dangerous  than  things  spoken.  Why? 
Because  the  copy  is  anonymous;  it  can  go 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  you  don't  know  who 
the  author  is,  you  can't  track  it  down.  So  the 
printing  press  is  considered  as  socially  per- 
plexing and  potentially  as  dangerous  in  sedi- 
tious hands,  in  criminal  hands,  as  weapons 
are  today." 

Van  Alstyne  would  be  reluctant,  too,  to 
endorse  some  local  gun  laws — particularly 
laws  geared  to  charging  gun  manufacturers 
with   contributory  negligence   when,   for 


A  hundred  assault-related  gunshot  injuries  will  result  in 
which  is  an  uncomfortable  fact  of  life,  and  death,  in  the  gun-violence  world. 


that  right  and  indeed  it  erects  the  very  scaf- 
folding of  a  free  state  upon  that  guarantee.  It 
derives  its  definition  of  a  well-regulated  mili- 
tia in  just  this  way  for  a  'free  State':  The 
militia,  to  be  well-regulated,  is  a  militia  to  be 
drawn  from  just  such  people  (i.e.,  people 
with  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms)  rather 
than  from  some  other  source  (i.e.,  from  peo- 
ple without  rights  to  keep  and  bear  arms) . " 

Were  the  Second  Amendment  a  mere 
states'-rights  provision,  says  Van  Alstyne,  it 
would  appear  in  a  place  appropriate  to  that 
purpose — that  is,  as  a  neighbor  to  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  which  reserves  to  the  states 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. And,  it  would  reflect  states'-rights  lan- 
guage— speculatively,  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  impairing  the  right  of  each  state  to 
maintain  such  well  regulated  militia  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  its  security  as  a  free  state. " 
But  "it  neither  reads  in  any  such  fashion  nor 
is  it  situated  even  to  imply  such  a  thought," 
he  says.  "Instead,  it  is  cast  in  terms  that 
track  the  provisions  in  the  neighboring  per- 
sonal-rights clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Flights. " 

Van  Alstyne  observes  that  a  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  Second  Amendment  has  deep 
historical  antecedents.  In  his  definitive  1765 
legal  treatise,  English  jurist  William  Black- 
stone  outlined  "primary"  natural  rights,  such 
as  the  free  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty,  and 
closely  related  "auxiliary"  natural  rights, 
among  which  he  included  access  to  courts  of 
law,  the  right  of  petition,  and  "the  right  of 
having  and  using  arms  for  self-preservation 
and  defense. " 


In  a  Duke  Law  ]oumal  essay,  Van  Alstyne 
draws  parallels  between  the  Second  Amend- 
ment and  the  First  Amendment.  Neither 
amendment  is  absolute  in  its  provisions.  "It 
is  not  the  case  that  one  may  say  whatever 
one  wants  and  however  one  wants,  wherev- 
er one  wants,  and  whenever  one  likes."  A 
person  may  be  held  to  account  for  an  abuse 
of  freedom,  for  example,  by  being  held  liable 
for  publishing  false  claims  about  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  food  offered  for  public  sale. 
"Neither  is  one's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
absolute.  It  may  fairly  be  questionable,  for 
example,  whether  the  type  of  arms  one  may 
have  a  'right  to  keep'  consistent  with  the 
Second  Amendment  extend  to  a  howitzer.  It 
may  likewise  be  questionable  whether  the 
'arms'  one  does  have  a  'right  to  keep'  are  ne- 
cessarily arms  one  also  may  presume  to  'bear' 
wherever  one  wants,  e.g.,  in  courtrooms  or 
in  public  schools. " 

Both  amendments  have  social  costs  attached 
to  them,  he  says.  The  costs  of  the  Second 
Amendment  may  amount  to  the  billions  of 
dollars,  and  the  associated  opportunity  costs, 
charted  in  the  book  by  Cook  and  Ludwig. 
But  there  are  costs  to  the  First  Amendment. 
It  may  allow  a  cunning  politician  to  come  to 
power  by  false  representations,  or  it  may  allow 
an  assault  of  "hate  speech"  directed  against 
target  groups.  Van  Alstyne  wouldn't  see  in 
such  scenarios  a  rationalization  for  repeal  of 
either  amendment.  He  says  the  social  costs 
attached  to  drinking  may  exceed  those  at- 
tached to  guns.  But  how  great  were  the  costs 
introduced  by  Prohibition? 


example,  there's  a  pattern  of  the  manufac- 
turer's product  being  used  for  crime.  He 
notes  that  the  Cook-Ludwig  book  conceiv- 
ably could  produce  new  gun-control  initia- 
tives, that  the  possibility  of  such  initiatives 
invariably  brings  an  increase  in  gun  sales, 
and  that  some  of  the  sales  might  fuel  crime. 
So  by  a  certain  logic,  however  twisted,  Cook 
and  Ludwig  could  find  contributory-negli- 
gence charges  thrown  in  their  direction. 

The  idea  of  contributing  to  containing 
violence  was  one  of  the  sparks  behind 
the  founding,  just  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
of  the  Fast  Track  Project,  part  of  Duke's 
Center  for  Child  and  Family  Policy.  Ken 
Dodge  Ph.D.  78,  the  center's  director,  says 
"there's  not  a  single  route  to  becoming  chroni- 
cally violent,"  but  that  there  are  obvious  risk 
factors — growing  up  in  a  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood and  in  an  impoverished  family,  exper- 
iencing child  abuse  or  neglect,  being  socially 
marginalized  or  victimized  by  other  children. 
"One  of  the  things  that  we've  learned  is  that 
peers,  family,  neighborhood,  schools,  and  the 
media  can  all  contribute  to  chronic  violence. 
We  also  know  that  intervention  at  only  one 
of  those  levels  is  unlikely  to  have  an  enduring 
effect;  the  other  contributing  factors  will 
overwhelm  what's  going  on.  So  if  we  only  in- 
tervene directly  with  the  child  in  improving 
his  or  her  social  skills  or  academic  skills,  it 
may  have  a  short-term  positive  effect.  But 
over  time  that  neighborhood  influence  will 
come  back  or  that  physically  abusing  parent 
figure  will  have  an  effect. " 
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GUNS  AND  POLITICS 


In  the  days  following  the 
March  shootings  at  schools 
in  California  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, "the  new  reality  of 
gun-control  politics  became 
starkly  clear,"  The  New  York 
Times  reported.  "Unlike  in 
1999,  when  Democrats  reacted 
almost  immediately  to  the 
massacre  at  Columbine  High 
School  in  Colorado  with 
demands  for  tough  new  gun 
restrictions,  there  were  few 

Last  November,  Colorado  and 
Oregon  passed  measures  requir- 
ing background  checks  at  gun 
shows,  despite  opposition  from 
the  National  Rifle  Association. 
At  the  national  level,  though, 
it's  a  different  story.  A  March 
segment  on  National  Public 
Radio  declared  gun  control  an 
issue  that's  gone  into  "hibernation."  There 
may  be  nothing  new  about  kids  killing  each 
other  with  guns,  as  the  NPR  story  put  it,  but 
there  is  something  new  about  the  response. 
"Silence  from  Democrats  is  a  sea  change." 

Why  has  gun  control  disappeared  as  a  politi- 
cal issue?  According  to  Michael  Munger, 
Duke  professor  and  chair  of  political  science, 
"it  has  different  salience  for  supporters  and 
opponents."  Says  Munger:  "Supporters  of  gun 
control  see  it  as  one  of  many  issues.  They 
don't  vote  solely,  or  even  primarily,  based  on 
a  candidate's  gun-control  position.  That's  not 
true  for  opponents.  For  people  who  are  against 
gun  control,  it  is  a  litmus  test.  If  a  candidate  fa- 
vors gun  control,  such  voters  will  vote  against 
that  candidate,  even  if  they  know  little  about 
the  opponent." 

Munger  says  Al  Gore  lost  several  states — "at 
least  arguably  including  West  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas" — because  of  his  strong 
stand  in  favor  of  gun  control.  Even  relatively 
modest  calls  for  trigger  locks  and  gun-show 
background  checks  tend  to  alienate  many 
white,  rural,  and  male  voters  across  the  South 
and  Midwest.  "For  Democrats,  gun  control 
just  confirms  support.  For  Republicans  and 
independents,  gun  control  creates  support, 
bringing  people  to  the  polls  who  might  other- 
wise stay  home." 

Democrats  have  gotten  the  message,  says 
Munger.  Their  new  strategy  of  "hear  no,  see 
no,  speak  no  gun  control"  will  position  them,  in 
his  view,  to  take  over  the  Senate  in  2002.  The 
Democrats  have  to  be  able  to  run  candidates 
in  the  Republican-controlled  states,  and  to 
hold  the  Democratic-controlled  states.  Munger 
says  four  of  the  Democratic  seats  that  have  to 
be  held,  and  eleven  of  the  Republican  seats 
that  have  to  be  taken,  are  in  firmly  anti-gun- 
control  states. 

So  gun  control  is  being  sacrificed  for  politi- 
cal gain — and  the  Democrats  will  thereby  gain 
the  Senate  majority,  he  predicts.  "The  Repub- 
licans are  really,  really  vulnerable,  because 
just  by  accident  of  Senate  election  classes, 
more  of  their  incumbents  (twenty  versus  thir- 
teen) are  up  for  reelection." 


That  interest  in 
multiple  influences 
forms  the  premise  tor 
Fast  Track.  Now  in- 
volving 450  children 
(along  with  a  control 
group),  the  project  is 
working  in  Durham, 
Nashville,  Seattle,  and 
rural  Pennsylvania. 
The  project  begins 
with  a  risk  asessment 
in  kindergarten,  and 
it  continues  with  in- 
tegrated prevention 
activities  from  the 
first  grade  through 
the  tenth  grade — pa- 
rent training,  child 
training  in  social  skills, 
support  for  the  par- 
ent-child relationship, 
tutoring  in  academic 
subjects,  visits  to  the  home,  and  the  building 
of  partnerships  between  home  and  school. 

Early  intervention  is  important,  Dodge  says. 
"One  of  the  attractive  features  we  find  about 
intervening  at  age  six  or  so  is  that  we  can 
identify  the  high-risk  children.  But  their 
development  is  not  a  completed  deal.  There 
are  still  opportunities  for  change  for  these 
kids,  opportunities  for  success  socially  and 
academically.  First-grade  children  are  easy  to 
relate  to,  and  they're  searching  and  wanting 
an  adult  to  care  for  them  and  worry  about 
them.  The  theory  is  that  when  they  come 
upon  adolescent  problems,  we'll  be  there  to 
help  them  out,  and  the  normal  adolescent 
resistance  might  be  less  because  of  the  sus- 
tained relationship. " 

With  fractured  families,  helping  out  kids 
involves  bigger  burdens.  "The  most  difficult 
parents  to  reach  have  been  those  who  are 
substance-abusing  addicts,  whose  lives  are 
just  destroyed,"  Dodge  says.  "Outside  of  that, 
we've  been  able  to  approach  most  families 
successfully  by  employing  intervention  staff 
who  can  relate  to  families,  who  come  from 
the  same  neighborhood,  who  might  be  the 
same  ethnicity,  who  talk  the  same  language. 
"It's  also  the  case  that  even  the  most  trou- 
bled families  still  have  hopes  for  their  first- 
grade  child — that  their  first-grade  child 
will  grow  up  to  graduate  from  high  school, 
stay  off  drugs,  stay  out  of  jail.  Virtually  every 
mother  that  we've  encountered  has  those 
hopes  for  her  six-year-old  child. " 

Those  children  who  have  been  receiving 
the  intervention  show  progress  relative  to  the 
control  group  in  areas  that  social  scientists 
consider  markers  of  good  adjustment,  such 
as  social  cognitive  skills,  problem-solving 
skills,  and  emotion  control.  They're  more 
socially  accepted  and  less  aggressive  toward 


peers.  At  school  they're  doing  better  aca- 
demically, and  at  home  they're  interacting 
better  with  parents. 

That  would  be  good  news  to  Steven 
Vaslef,  director  of  trauma  services  and 
head  trauma  surgeon  at  Duke's  Trau- 
ma Center.  In  early  March,  he  was 
reviewing  a  just-finished  annual  trauma  reg- 
istry for  Duke.  And  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  he  was  following  accounts  of  a  fif- 
teen-year-old boy's  being  charged  with 
killing  two  classmates  and  wounding  thir- 
teen at  a  school  outside  San  Diego. 

Vaslef  s  registry  shows  that  20  to  25  percent 
of  those  treated  in  his  units  suffer  from  "pen- 
etrating trauma,"  a  category  that  includes  gun- 
shot wounds  and  stabbings.  That  represents 
a  few  hundred  patients  every  year.  Some  of 
the  wounds  are  to  isolated  extremities,  and 
they  can  be  repaired  relatively  easily.  "Some 
of  them — obviously,  gunshot  wounds  to  the 
head  or  the  chest — carry  high  mortality."  A 
considerable  number  of  the  patients  come 
from  outlying  hospitals  that  aren't  equipped 
to  deal  with  trauma  patients.  And  some  keep 
showing  up,  caught  up  as  they  are  in  gang- 
related  turf  disputes  or  drug  wars.  "Trauma  is 
a  recurring  disease,"  as  he  puts  it. 

At  least  in  Durham,  he  says,  he  doesn't  see 
the  assault-rifle  use  and  multiple  gunshot 
wounds  that  he  saw  in  his  previous  job,  at 
Chicago's  Cook  County  Hospital. 

A  colleague  of  Vaslef,  Claudia  McCormick, 
trauma  program  manager  for  the  Trauma 
Center,  participates  in  initiatives  devoted  to 
gun  safety  for  schoolchildren.  One  program 
brings  kids  to  Duke  for  a  day.  They  watch  an 
ambulance  come  roaring  in  with  a  mock  vic- 
tim and  talk  with  EMS  technicians,  and  they 
visit  the  main  trauma  room,  where  nurses  in 
the  emergency  department  talk  with  them. 
They  are  even  taken  to  the  morgue.  McCor- 
mick goes  to  third-grade  classrooms,  where 
she  talks  about  what  guns  are  supposed  to 
be  used  for  and  how  they're  to  be  avoided. 
An  accompanying  video,  featuring  a  kid- 
friendly  "Eddie  the  Eagle"  character,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Rifle  Association.  She 
admits  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams is  "very  limited." 

"I  had  a  third-grade  student  raise  his  hand 
in  the  middle  of  class  and  say,  'I  know  how 
to  make  a  bullet  fire  without  having  a  gun.' 
And  he  promptly  described  how  to  do  it. 
Are  kids  familiar  with  guns.7  Well,  this  was 
from  a  third-grader. " 

For  his  part,  Vaslef  says  ruefully,  "There's  ab- 
solute job  security  in  what  I  do. "  Not  far  from 
his  office,  a  visitor  can  spot  a  sign  posted  on  a 
laboratory  door.  "The  more  traffic  you  have, 
the  more  traffic  accidents,"  it  reads.  Somehow 
the  message  seems  sadly  relevant.  ■ 
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JOSEPHINE 
HUMPHREYS 

BY  GEORGANN  EUBANKS 


A  Love  Story.  . 

Lost  m  Legend 


Writing  her  new 


Else  on  Earth, 


In  1962,  a  year  before  she  en-    life 
tered  Duke  as  a  freshman,  Jose- 
phine Humphreys  '67  boarded 
a  train  in  her  hometown  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  bound 
to  visit  a  boyfriend  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  At  seventeen,  she 
had  recently  made  her  social  debut 
and  was  completing  her  studies  at 
Ashley  Hall,  an  exclusive  and  then 
all-white  prep  school  for  girls, 
where,   says  the  school's  current  website, 
"stretching  your  mind  includes  learning  to 
shine. " 

The  train  headed  up  the  coastal  plain 
of  South  Carolina,  crossing  the  blackwater 
swamps  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  basin  into  North 
Carolina,  stopping  briefly  in  Lumberton,  the 
seat  of  Robeson  County,  which  by  some  ac- 
counts was  then,  and  is  now,  the  most  racially 
diverse  rural  county  in  the  nation.  There  a 
young  bride  in  a  sundress  and  the  groom  in 
his  sailor's  uniform  boarded  the  car  Jo  Hum- 
phreys was  riding. 

To  Humphreys'  surprise,  the  bride  sat  in  the 
open  seat  next  to  her,  leaving  her  new  hus- 
band to  find  a  place  elsewhere  on  the  train. 
The  bride,  says  Humphreys,  "was  breathtak- 
ingly  beautiful.  She  looked  like  Liz  Taylor — 
the  Elizabeth  Taylor  of  National  Velvet,  not 
Cleopatra. "  The  young  woman  explained  that 


to  a 

tie  she  and  her  husband  were 
on  their  way  to  visit  his  par- 
ents for  the  first  time,  and 
they  had  been  quarreling. 
She  was  certain  the  in-laws 
would  not  approve  of  her. 

"Why  not?"   Humphreys 
asked. 

"Because  I'm  not  white. 
I'm  Lumbee." 
Humphreys  had  no  idea 
what  the  young  woman  meant,  but  would 
soon  find  out.  She  spent  the  rest  of  the  trip 
hearing  about  the  Lumbees — the  largest  In- 
dian tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi — and  their 
legendary  folk  hero,  Henry  Berry  Lowrie  and 
his  wife,  Rhoda.  "I  thought  it  was  the  most 
fascinating  story  I'd  ever  heard,"  says  Hum- 
phreys. 

Fast-forward  thirty-eight  years  to  October 
2000.  Humphreys  is  in  the  Rare  Book  Room 
of  Perkins  Library  to  read  from  her  new 
novel,  Nowhere  Else  on  Earth,  released  last 
August  by  Viking. 

She's  returned  to  campus  many  times  to 
participate  in  panels  and  readings  since  the 
publication  of  her  first  novel,  Dreams  of 
Sleep,  the  story  of  a  well-heeled  Charleston 
couple's  troubled  marriage;  it  won  the  1985 
PEN/Hemingway  Award  for  a  first  work  of 
fiction.  Her  second  novel,  Rich  In  Love,  an 


unconventional  coming-of-age  story  also  set 
in  Charleston,  followed  two  years  later  and 
was  made  into  a  movie  starring  Albert  Finney 
and  Jill  Clayburgh.  In  1991,  Humphreys' 
third  novel,  Fireman's  Fair,  covered  the 
midlife  crisis  of  a  Charleston  divorce  lawyer 
who  is  upended  by  Hurricane  Hugo. 

In  the  ensuing  decade,  Humphreys  has 
been  silent,  except  for  her  role  as  midwife  to 
the  remarkable  memoir  of  a  young  African- 
American  woman  from  Hungry  Neck,  South 
Carolina,  near  Charleston,  who  sought  Hum- 
phreys' assistance  in  telling  the  story  of  her 
childhood  abuse,  drug  use,  and  eventual  re- 
covery. Humphreys  taped  and  then  tran- 
scribed the  story  as  it  was  told  to  her.  As  she 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  Gal:  A  True  Life 
by  Ruthie  Bolton,  "I  was  only  a  witness  and 
secretary,  while  Ruthie  was  in  it,  seeing  it, 
making  it  happen  again. " 

Without  mentioning  that  experience  and 
how  it  might  have  shaped  her  new  book, 
Humphreys  explains  to  her  Duke  audience 
that  Nowhere  Else  on  Earth  involved  bearing 
witness  and  serving,  at  times,  as  a  kind  of 
recording  secretary  to  another  life  quite  re 
moved  from  her  elite  Charleston  upbringing, 
a  life  lived  on  the  margins  of  mainstream 
white  America  well  over  a  century  ago 
And,  she  tells  us,  this  fourth  novel  is,  in  fact 
the  book  that  she  became  a  writer  in  order 
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to  write.  It  is  the  1860s  love  story  of  the 
Lumbee  Indian  couple,  Rhoda  Strong  and 
Henry  Berry  Lowrie. 

While  the  tale  she  first  heard  on  that  train 
has  tugged  at  her  all  these  years,  it  took  tre- 
mendous courage,  skill,  and  decades  of  re- 
search to  complete  the  novel.  Humphreys  says 
it  is  a  book  that  she  could  not  have  written 
any  sooner.  And  already  some  reviewers  have 
questioned  her  success  with  the  material. 

Writing  for  The  New  York  Times,  Michael 
Upchurch,  an  occasional  novelist  whose  own 
works  have  lapsed  into  obscurity,  fired  the 
first  volley:  "Humphreys  has  ventured  in  such 
an  unexpected  direction  and  struck  such  an 
unlikely  note  of  homespun  earnestness  that 
Fireman's  Fair  fanatics  may  find  themselves 
reeling  in  confusion,  wondering  what's  going 
on." 

What's  going  on  is  that  Humphreys  has 
not  only  taken  on  a  legendary  love  story  that 
has  been  much  embroidered  by  Native- 
American  oral  tradition,  but  she  has  also 
ventured  into  an  area  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory fraught  with  controversy.  She  knew  her 
work  would  be  scrutinized  from  all  quarters 
— literary,  historical,  and  cultural.  "I  know  I 


got  some  things  wrong,  and  I  will  be  correct- 
ed," she  says  with  characteristic  humility. 

Since  the  early  1800s,  U.S.  government  of- 
ficials have  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
Lumbees'  claim  to  tribal  status  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  distinctive  Native -American 
language  or  definitive  tribal  customs  among 
them.  Some  anthropologists  and  the  Lum- 
bees themselves  have  speculated  that  they 
are  actually  the  racially-mixed  descendants 
of  the  Lost  Colony — the  122  English  settlers 
sponsored  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  disap- 
peared from  North  Carolina's  Roanoke 
Island  in  1590. 

Although  the  Lumbee  established  the  na- 
tion's first  state -supported  institution  of 
higher  education  for  Native  Americans  in 
Pembroke,  North  Carolina,  in  1887,  it  was  as 
late  as  1934  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs sent  a  pair  of  anthropologists  to  Ro- 
beson County  to  determine  the  authenticity 
of  the  tribe.  According  to  Lumbee  scholar 
and  filmmaker  Melinda  Maynor,  they  per- 
formed blood  tests  and  a  humiliating  exer- 
cise known  as  the  pencil  test. 

"A  pencil  was  slipped  into  a  subject's  hair," 
Maynor  writes.  "If  the  pencil  stayed  after  mild 


to  vigorous  shaking  of  the  head,  the  subject's 
hair  was  deemed  too  tight  or  'non-Indian.'  If 
the  pencil  fell,  it  was  understood  to  have 
fallen  out  of  real  Indian  hair."  From  the  200- 
some  Lumbee  individuals  tested  in  1934, 
only  twenty-two  were  categorized  as  Indians. 
Finally,  in  1956,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  a 
bill  recognizing  the  Lumbees  as  Native  Ameri- 
cans, but  they  continue  to  be  denied  feder- 
ally recognized  tribal  status. 

Add  to  this  long  and  bitter  dispute  the 
fact  that  Humphreys  has  chosen  to  write 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Lumbee  woman. 
A  number  of  white  writers  have  recently 
been  discouraged  from  attempting  to  market 
fiction  written  from  the  primary  perspective 
of  a  character  of  a  race  or  ethnicity  different 
from  the  author.  Some  New  York  agents  and 
editors  have  shied  away  from  representing  or 
publishing  such  works. 

"It's  an  important  question  whether  it's 
proper  or  allowable  for  a  white  writer  to  take 
on  the  story  of  a  nonwhite  person,"  Hum- 
phreys tells  her  Duke  audience.  "My  first 
answer  was,  'No,  I  can't  write  this.  It's  not 
right.'  "  She  shakes  her  head.  To  work  up  the 
nerve  necessary  to  the  task,  Humphreys  told 


STAYING  IN  CHARACTER? 

Clyde  Edgerton  is  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's most  popular  contemporary  au- 
thors. Not  long  ago,  he  submitted  for 
publication  an  excerpt  from  a  novel 
that  was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
black  woman.  It  was  rejected  by  a  major  na- 
tional magazine,  at  least  in  part,  he  was  told, 
because  his  racial  background  is  different 
from  his  main  character's. 

Similarly,  Michael  Parker,  whose  novel  Hello 
Down  There  was  named  a  1993  Notable  Book 
of  the  Year  by  The  New  York  Times,  was  re- 
cently told  by  an  agent 
that  she  would  not  at- 
tempt to  market  a  short 
story  he  had  written 
from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  elderly  black  man. 
Parker,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
is  white.  "This  agent  said 
that  no  editor  of  a  New 
York  publication  would 
touch  the  story  because 
it  was  too  risky,"  he  says. 
Other  stories  of  simi- 
lar rejections  have  some 
fiction  writers  con- 
cerned. "I've  never  had 
any  trouble  with  jour- 
nals and  magazines  in 
this  regard,"  says  nov- 


elist Tony  Earley,  who  teaches  at  Vander- 
bilt  University  and  is  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  The  New  Yorker,  "but  then  again,  I 
haven't  wandered  that  far  afield.  It  seems 
to  me  that  fascism  is  fascism  and  thought 
police  are  thought  police,  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  spectrum  they're  coming  from. 
The  only  thing  that  concerns  me  about  writers 
writing  about  other  genders  and  races  is 
whether  or  not  they  pulled  it  off.  That's  the 
only  yardstick  I  care  to  be  measured  by, 
and/or  whipped  with.  If  I  thought  I  was  only 
allowed  to  write  about  blue-eyed,  white, 
Southern  males,  simply  because  that  hap- 
pens to  be  the  circum- 
stances of  my  birth,  I'd 
just  as  soon  quit. " 

Edgerton,  who  has 
actually  written  from 
many  points  of  view — 
including  that  of  a  dog 
and  a  wisteria  vine — 
agrees.  With  these  re- 
strictions, he  says,  "we 
are  treating  art  as  if  it 
were  a  highway,  say- 
ing, 'Don't  ride  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the 
road!'  How  can  we  say 
that  lesbians  can  only 
write  from  the  point  of 
view  of  lesbians  or 
that  we  want  to  limit 
black  people  to  writ- 
ing only  about  black 
people?  I  have  a  sus- 
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"My  view  is 
that  one  of 
the  glories 
of  artistic 
creation  is 
to  transcend 


exploit  talent 
to  its  fullest," 

says  William 

Styron,  "and 
to  hell  with 
barriers  of 

race,  gender, 


picion  —  speaking 
from  the  horrible  class 
of  white,  middle-class 
men — that  we,  as  a 
group,  probably  botch 
other  points  of  view 
more  often  because  of 
being  so  insulated  and 
having  an  arrogance 

the  barriers  of  position  in  this  so- 
of  race  and  ciety  But  whether 

someone  wntes  poor- 

gender  and  iy  from  a  point  of 

view  other  than  their 
own  is  a  different  is- 
sue from  having  the 
right  to  do  it. " 

"If  you  can  find 
some  emotional  con- 
nection to  a  charac- 
ter, that's  the  juice, 
that's  the  payoff,  for 
the  writer   and   the 


etcetera."  rekader,l says ,Parker' 

«*  ww«n  «.  ^o  is  from  the  coas- 
tal  plain  of  North 
Carolina  and  has  also  explored  the  history  of 
the  Lumbees  in  his  fiction.  "Obviously,  you 
should  be  as  careful  and  authentic  and  hon- 
est as  possible,  but  we're  talking  about  emo- 
tional, not  political  honesty. " 

C.  Michael  Curtis  is  a  senior  editor  at  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  which,  along  with  The  New 
Yorker,  is  one  of  the  most  prestigious  venues 
for  the  publication  of  short  fiction  in  the 
country  today.  "The  race  question  is  a  tricky 
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one,"  Curtis  says,  "and  some  readers  may  take 
vigorous  exception  to  certain  stories."  He 
believes  that  this  sensitivity  in  literary  circles 
began  when  William  Styron  '47  was  at- 
tacked so  bitterly  for  writing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Nat  Turner,  the  African  American 
who  led  a  slave  revolt  in  1831  in  Virginia. 

Like  Humphreys,  Styron  had  the  idea  for 
his  1967  novel,  The  Confessions  of  Nat  Tur- 
ner, many  years  before  completing  it.  When 
the  novel  finally  came  out,  it  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  civil-rights  movement.  The  book 
earned  the  1968  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction,  but 
its  author  was  widely  denounced.  Speaking 


at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1998,  Styron 
said  of  his  book:  "I  was  especially  lacerated 
and  hurt  that  it  was  labeled  racist.  That  was 
hard  to  take  for  a  writer  who  attempted  to 
expose  the  horrors  and  evils  of  slavery. "  But, 
he  added,  "basically,  it  is  a  very  politically  in- 
correct book  written  by  a  white  man  trying  to 
seize  his  own  interpretation  and  put  it  into  the 
soul  and  heart  of  a  black  man. " 

At  the  same  gathering,  Styron  was  also 
questioned  about  the  flak  he  received  for 
writing  so  intimately  in  the  1979  novel  So- 
phie's Choice  about  a  female  Polish  concen- 
tration-camp victim.  "There  will  always  be  a 


herself  she  would  go  ahead  and  write  the 
book  but  wouldn't  publish  it. 

During  her  research  in  the  mid-Eighties, 
Humphreys  went  to  visit  the  distinguished 
Lumbee  educator  and  historian  Adolph  L. 
Dial,  then  chair  of  Native -American  studies 
at  Pembroke  State  University  (now  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Pembroke.)  "I 
was  nervous  when  I  told  him  what  I  wanted 
to  do,"  she  says.  "After  a  long  moment,  he  fi- 
nally said,  'I  think  you  should  write  this  book,' 
and  then  he  paused  again.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  say,  'because  it  needs  to  be  written,' 
but  instead  he  smiled  and  said,  'because  you 
will  learn  a  lot  by  doing  it.' " 

Humphreys  learned  more  than  she  antici- 
pated. "I  knew  I  didn't  know  enough  about 
the  Reconstruction,"  she  says,  "but  then  to  un- 
derstand that,  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  Civil 
War,  and  that  led  me  to  the  Antebellum 
period,  then  the  Revolution,  and  then  the 
Colonial  period.  My  husband  and  children 
thought  I  was  never  going  to  finish. "  The 
family  was  so  engaged  in  her  project  that  one 
of  her  sons,  now  grown,  actually  wrote  a 
school  paper  about  Henry  Berry  Lowrie  before 
his  mother  finished  her  own  manuscript. 

complaint  from  people  who  see  writing  as  a 
province  where  one  should  remain  rooted  in 
one's  own  experience,"  he  told  the  group. 
"My  view  is  that  one  of  the  glories  of  artistic 
creation  is  to  transcend  the  barriers  of  race 
and  gender  and  exploit  talent  to  its  fullest, 
and  to  hell  with  barriers  of  race,  gender,  et 
cetera. " 

For  his  part,  Curtis  says  that  while  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  has  no  strict  policy  about  stories 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  character 
whose  race  or  gender  is  different  from  the 
author's,  the  magazine  is  cautious.  "We  will, 
for  example,  resist  stories  written  by  white 
authors  in  which  black  characters  are  por- 
trayed as  stupid  or  craven,"  he  says,  or  when 
the  narrative  point  of  view  "might  be  con- 
strued as  damaging  or  needlessly  negative. " 

The  New  Yorker,  Curtis  says,  is  probably 
stricter  in  disallowing  stories  in  which  the 
author  crosses  a  racial  line.  "We  published  a 
story  not  too  long  ago  written  from  a  Ha- 
waiian point  of  view  by  a  non-Hawaiian  and 
received  a  letter  saying  the  author's  work 
was  unpersuasive,"  he  says.  "At  the  same  time, 
we  recently  published  a  short  story  written 
by  a  white  woman  but  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  black  boy  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
and  we've  had  no  complaints." 

Curtis,  who  is  married  to  a  novelist — Eliz- 
abeth Cox,  an  associate  professor  in  Duke's 
English  department — agrees  with  the  writers: 
"It  is  finally  a  matter  of  how  well  the  piece  is 
written,  not  the  background  of  the  author. " 

— Georgann  Eubanks 
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Nowhere  Else  on  Earth  provides  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  waning  years  of  the  Civil  War 
and  after,  when  roving  bands  of  Confederate 
Home  Guard  are  as  much  a  threat  to  the  In- 
dians in  Robeson  County  as  Sherman's  troops 
who  passed  through  and  torched  the  local  tur- 
pentine distilleries,  the  region's  most  profitable 
enterprise.  To  avoid  becoming  forced  labor 
in  Confederate  fortifications  on  the  coast,  a 
group  of  young  men  from  the  village  of  Scuf- 
fletown  (near  Lumberton)  hide  out  together 
in  the  swampy  backwaters  of  the  Lumber 
River  by  day  and  pilfer  supplies  from  wealthy 
families  at  night.  They  redistribute  their  spoils 
to  poorer  locals — black,  white,  and  Indian 


alike — who  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Rhoda  Strong,  the  fifteen-year-old  daughter 
of  an  outspoken  Lumbee  woman  and  a  rowdy 
Scotsman,  is  holed  up  with  her  parents  and 
two  brothers  in  the  family  cabin,  hiding  from 
the  Home  Guard  and  eager  for  the  surprise 
visits  of  this  guerilla  gang  and  its  infamous 
leader,  Henry  Berry  Lowrie.  Fulfilling  her 
mother's  worst  fear,  Rhoda  falls  in  love  with 
Henry  and,  despite  the  warrants  for  his  arrest 
and  the  poverty  of  the  times,  the  couple  is 
married  at  a  huge  public  feast.  The  party, 
however,  is  cut  short  when  Henry  is  carried 
off  to  jail.  Rhoda  plots  and  executes  his  es- 
cape, and  Henry  Berry  Lowrie  resumes  his 
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Robin  Hood  cam- 
paign. When  the  war 
finally  ends,  how- 
ever, the  violence  es- 
calates. Lowrie's 
father  and  brother 
are  murdered,  exe- 
cution-style, over 
the  matter  of  a  few 
missing  pigs.  Then 
the  local  sheriff  is 
robbed  and  mur- 
dered, and  Henry 
Berry  Lowrie  is  de- 
clared an  outlaw 
with  a  $20,000  re- 
ward for  his  cap- 
ture, dead  or  alive. 

Local  myth  and 
speculation  have 
long  surrounded 
Lowrie's  disappear- 
ance in  1872.  Some 


has  not  only 
taken  on  a 
legendary  love 
story  that  has 


embroidered 
by  Native- 


tradition,  but 
she  has  also 


an  area  of 
North  Carolina 
history  fraught 
with  contro- 
versy. 


newspapers  report- 
ed his  suicide,  others 
said  he  was  killed  by  his  brother.  Later,  some 
locals  testified  to  having  seen  and  touched 
him — Messiah-like — when  he  returned  to 
make  clandestine  visits  to  Rhoda  and  his 
children. 

Humphreys'  narrator,  while  leaving  some 
details  ambiguous,  suggests,  once  and  for  all, 
that  Henry  lived.  "He  did  survive,"  Hum- 
phreys tells  the  Duke  audience.  "He  survives 
today.  I  consider  him  a  genuine  hero.  Even 
people  whose  ancestors  were  killed  by  Henry 
Lowrie  have  a  fascination  with  him. " 

Praise  from  Lumbee  readers  has  been  effu- 
sive, says  Donna  Chavis,  a  longtime  Lumbee 
activist  and  executive  director  of  Native 
Americans  in  Philanthropy,  a  nonprofit  foun- 
dation in  Robeson  County.  At  a  reading  in 
Raleigh,  Rhoda  Strong  Lowrie's  great  grand- 
daughter showed  up  to  thank  Humphreys 
for  the  book.  Kelly  Stultz,  the  assistant  man- 
ager at  the  only  general-interest  bookstore 
in  Lumberton,  reports  that  they  haven't  been 
able  to  keep  the  book  in  the  store.  "We've 
heard  nothing  but  very  high  remarks,"  she 
says.  "Native  people  have  told  me  they  are 
impressed  with  her  accuracy."  Humphreys 
has  also  had  phone  calls  from  white  resi- 
dents in  Lumberton  and  nearby  Red  Springs 
who  have  been  intrigued  and  pleased  with 
the  book. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  been  more  supportive 
than  Humphreys'  longtime  friend  Louise 
Maynor,  associate  professor  of  English  at 
North  Carolina  Central  University  in  Dur- 
ham, to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 
Several  of  Maynor's  Lumbee  ancestors  play 
a  role  in  the  novel,  most  notably  Henderson 
Oxendine,  a  member  of  the  Lowrie  gang 
who  was  hanged  for  a  murder  he  did  not 
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commit.  "Jo  has  brought  them  all  back  to 
life,"  Maynor  says.  "This  is  not  just  fiction  to 
me,  but  reality. " 

Reviewers  at  least  agree  that  Humphreys' 
skill  as  a  narrative  stylist  has  never  been 
stronger  and  are  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  her  descriptions  of  the  swampland: 

...the  shallow  egg-shaped  basins  land- 
locked and  still,  scattered  northwesterly 
as  if  a  clutch  of  stars  had  been  flung 
aslant  in  one  careless  toss  from  heaven, 
leaving  bays  that  sometimes  filled  with 
rain  and  sometimes  dried  in  the  sun, 
growing  gums  and  poplars  and  one  tiny 
bright  green  plant  found  nowhere  else 
on  earth,  the  toothed  and  alluring  Venus 
flytrap. 

Such  lyrical  descriptions  from  a  first-per- 
son narrator  could  strain  the  book's  credibil- 
ity, but  Humphreys  grew  more  confident  when 
she  came  upon  a  batch  of  letters  written  in 
the  1900s  by  Lumbee  women  working  in  tur- 
pentine camps — letters  rife  with  poor  spell- 
ing but  rich  in  prose.  She  knew  she  had 
finally  found  the  right  voice  for  Rhoda,  one 
that  propelled  her  through  the  manuscript. 
(Only  one  interview  exists  with  the  real  Rho- 
da Lowrie,  in  a  nineteenth-century  edition 
of  The  New  York  Tribune.)  "I  tried  to  be  led 
by  Rhoda's  spirit  as  well  as  I  could  know  it," 
Humphreys  says.  And  at  times  she  felt  as  if 
she  were  "channeling"  Rhoda's  voice,  letting 
her  tell  her  own  story: 
I  was  a  sprawly  girl,  I  liked  stretching 
myself  against  anything  low  and  solid, 
the  floor  or  the  oldfield  meadow  or  the 
sandbank  that  curves  in  the  river's  el- 
bow. I  could  sometimes  be  found  laid  out 


like  a  corpse  in  my  own  back  yard,  ex- 
cept I'd  be  face  down,  hugging  the  world. 
I  got  my  best  thoughts  that  way,  pulling 
them  up  from  somewhere  deep. 

It  is  the  abiding  mystery  and  delight  of  fic- 
tion writing  that  allows  the  author  to  pull  up 
a  character  from  somewhere  deep,  "casting  us 
into  the  life  that  is  not  ours,"  as  Humphreys 
puts  it.  In  the  best  literature,  this  vicarious 
experience  extends,  in  turn,  to  readers,  en- 
hancing our  capacity  for  compassion  and  un- 
derstanding across  lines  of  gender,  age,  race, 
and  culture.  This  experience  of  moving  dra- 
matically away  from  her  own  privileged  back- 
ground has  meant  the  most  to  Humphreys. 
She  told  BookPage  Online  writer  Michael  Sims, 
"My  thinking  about  race  has  changed.  My 
ideas  about  community  identity  and  racial 
identity  have  changed,  about  the  fate  of  Na- 
tive Americans,  these  all  have  changed. " 

Ironically,  while  she  might  have  been 
skewered  for  "appropriating"  a  story  that  some 
would  argue  is  not  hers  to  tell,  The  New  York 
Times  suggests  that  Humphreys  has  gone  over- 
board in  favoring  the  Indian  perspective. 
"There  is  something  undilutedly  partisan  at 
work  here,"  the  reviewer  writes,  going  on  to 
suggest  that  Humphreys  "lets  the  reader  see 
only  what  Rhoda  sees. " 

But  a  singularity  of  vision  is  the  very  defi- 
nition of  the  first-person  point-of-view,  and 
most  readers  understand  that  every  first-per- 
son narrator  is  unreliable  to  some  degree  or 
another.  "Every  act  of  or  work  of  fiction  is 
the  act  of  imagining  yourself  into  someone 
else's  shoes,"  says  Humphreys.  "That's  what 
fiction  does.  That's  what  fiction  gives. " 

Stepping  into  Rhoda  Lowrie 's  shoes  has 
changed  Humphreys'  direction  as  a  writer. 
Now  more  than  ever,  she  is  interested  in 
writing  about  the  South  and  has  already  be- 
gun another  historical  novel.  "I  hope  it  won't 
take  another  ten  years!"  she  says  with  a  laugh. 

Yet,  Humphreys'  nearly  forty-year  "obses- 
sion"— as  she  names  it — with  Henry  Berry 
and  Rhoda  Strong  Lowrie  goes  on.  In  the 
middle  of  her  Rare  Book  Room  reading,  she 
startles  the  audience  by  suddenly  stopping 
mid-sentence,  ambushed  by  emotion.  Her 
throat  seems  to  close  and  her  eyes  fill  during 
the  passage  about  the  1871  hanging  of  Hen- 
derson Oxendine,  the  relative  of  N.C.C.U. 
professor  Louise  Maynor. 

"In  my  heart,"  Humphreys  explains  later, 
"I  never  did  finish  this  book.  I  always  wanted 
to  write  more  about  these  characters.  The 
story  continues  in  the  lives  of  their  descen- 
dants. "  ■ 

Eubanks  76,  director  of  the  Duke  Writers'  Work- 
shop, is  teaching  this  spring  in  the  creative  writing 
program  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 
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'  hat  is  it  about  hotels  that  can  be 
so  seductive  to  a  traveler  of  a  cer- 
tain temperament,  the  kind  of 
person  who  willingly  leaves  the 
familiar  behind  for  the  uncertain  rewards  of 
temporary  quarters,  of  someone  else's  most- 
ly impersonal  room  with — or  without — a 
view,  whose  every  comfort  or  disappointment 
comes  at  a  price?  Some  travelers  prefer  to 
stay  in  hotels,  even  when  friends  or  relatives 
in  the  places  where  they  touch  down  kindly 
offer  to  put  them  up. 

Some  hotels,  effusive  in  their  offerings  of 
plush  services  and  "amenities,"  as  their  entice- 
ments are  known  in  the  trade,  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  desirable  destinations  in  their 
own  right.  Spa  treatments,  personal  trainers, 
unique  architecture,  blue-ribbon  cuisine,  con- 
cierges on  every  floor — such  are  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  top-ranked  and  often  pricey 
hotels  in  today's  fiercely  competitive  market. 
Many  other  hotels  around  the  world  are 
plain  and  undistinguished,  even  mediocre. 
There  is  nothing  special  about  a  roadside 
Motel  6  or  most  downtown  Ramada  Inns, 
with  their  dropped  ceilings  and  stale  air,  and 
the  forced  cheeriness  of  their  by-the-num- 
bers  decor.  Some  cities  boast  a  handful  of 
great  hotels  but  might  not  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, great  hotel  cities.  In  this  era  of  global 
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HILTON'S  Global  MESSAGE 


Art  professor  Annabel  Wharton's  new  book  reveals  how 
a  legendary  American  entrepreneur  used  the  stylistic 
language  of  grand  commercial  buildings  to  convey  a  staunch 
cultural-political  ideology,  and  changed  the  hotel  industry 
in  the  process. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  GOMEZ 


Wharton:  "He 

country  gove 

merits  and  invest 

wanted  Hilton  to 

build  in  modern,  not 

indigenous  styles" 


everything,  in  which  a  kind  of  post-capitalist 
corporate  totalitarianism  has  displaced  the 
powers  of  governments  and  helped  boil  rich, 
local  cultures  down  to  a  gluey  stew  for 
tourists,  the  notion  of  a  hotel  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  customs,  history,  style,  and  aspi- 
rations of  a  people  and  the  city  they  call 
home  has  largely  faded. 

Nevertheless,  some  establishments  still  em- 
body the  quirky,  deeply  personal,  sometimes 
regal  traits  that  earned  them  singular  reputa- 
tions in  the  first  place  and  that  loyal  custo- 
mers adore;  they  have  not  yet  been  gobbled 
up  or  "upgraded,"  meaning  disastrously  ho- 
mogenized, by  huge  multinational  chains,  with 
their  bottom-line  business  ethos  and  aesthe- 
tics of  blandness.  Among  the  holdouts:  the 
artist-filled  Hotel  Chelsea  in  New  York;  the 
Brown  Palace  in  Denver,  with  its  Renaissance  - 
style  architecture  and  Rocky  Mountain  spring 
water  piped  into  every  room;  and  the  countless 
one-star,  two-star,  and  no-star  lodgings  across 
Europe  and  Asia  that  continue  to  offer  trav- 
elers more  variety,  ambiance,  and  real  hotel- 
culture  experience  than  any  dispiriting  cor- 
porate chain  could  ever  dream  of  delivering. 

But  such  companies  never  do,  and  that's 
the  point;  nowadays,  only  the  most  unaware 
consumer  fails  to  recognize  that  marketing- 
driven  technocrats  can  swiftly  destroy  what 


an  unpredictable  confluence  of  cultural,  so- 
cial, and  economic  forces  can  take  generations 
to  create.  And  that,  invariably,  is  something 
precious.  It  is  the  most  ineffable  equity  of 
any  business.  It  is,  for  a  distinctive  hotel,  its 
irresistible,  inestimable  soul. 

These  are  some  of  the  themes  and  circum- 
stances that  weave  the  cultural,  commercial, 
and  historical  backdrop  for  a  new  and  unpre- 
cedented study  of  the  Hilton  International 
hotel  chain  by  Duke  art  history  professor  An- 
nabel Wharton.  Published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Wharton's  Bidding  the  Cold 
War:  Hilton  International  Hotels  and  Modem 
Architecture  is  a  revealing  analysis  of  how  a 
legendary  American  entrepreneur,  Conrad 
Hilton  (1887-1979),  used  the  stylistic  lan- 
guage of  grand  commercial  buildings  to  con- 
vey a  staunch,  cultural-political  ideology — 
and  how  he  changed  the  hotel  industry  in 
the  process. 

Wharton,  a  former  head  of  Duke's  art  de- 
partment, which  offers  both  art  history  and 
studio-practice  courses,  might  seem  an  un- 
likely author  for  such  a  book.  A  medievalist 
who  specializes  in  early  Christian  and  By- 
zantine architecture  and  painting,  Wharton 
is  interested  in  how,  over  time,  places  like 
the  shrine  city  of  Lourdes,  in  southwestern 
France,  or  near-mythical  cities  like  Jerusa- 
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lem  became  popular,  cult-status  destinations 
that  helped  give  rise  to  what  we  now  call 
tourism.  She  is  interested  in  the  evolution  of 
the  institutions,  accoutrements,  and  customs, 
such  as  hotels,  guidebooks,  sightseeing,  and 
collecting  souvenirs,  that  have  become  in- 
delibly associated  with  touristic  travel. 

In  Building  the  Cold  War,  she  puts  her  cards 
on  the  table  and  states:  "I  am  an  American 
writing  about  the  Middle  East;  I  am  a  medie- 
valist writing  about  Modernity."  Neverthe- 
less, Wharton  brought  firsthand  familiarity 
with  her  subject  to  the  project.  When  she 
was  in  college,  her  parents  lived  in  Iran,  where 
their  jobs  were  linked  to  the  oil  business. 
Her  father's  company — he  was  a  petroleum 
engineer — paid  for  her  to  travel  overseas  to 
visit  them  twice  a  year.  Wharton  met  her 
parents  in  London,  Rome,  Istanbul,  or  Ath- 
ens, where  they  stayed  at  Hilton  hotels.  La- 
ter, during  the  early  years  of  her  academic 
career,  she  returned  to  those  cities  to  do  re- 
search. 

That  a  scholarly  work  like  Building  the  Cold 
War  is  so  obviously  shaped  by  a  personal,  in- 
terpretive perspective  gives  it  a  refreshing, 
critical  voice.  "I  wasn't  sure  I  could  get  away 
with  it — it  was  something  new  for  me.  But 
it's  still  very  academic  writing,  don't  you 
think/"  Wharton  muses  during  an  interview 
in  her  East  Campus  office,  where  a  vinyl 
blow-up  Egyptian  mummy  doll  keeps  com- 
pany with  hundreds  of  art  reference  books,  a 
modernist  stamped-metal  armchair,  and  a 
smattering  of  gilt-edged  Eastern  icons. 

The  book,  she  says,  is  "my  means  of  com- 
ing to  terms  with  the  ambivalence  toward  Hil- 
tons  that  I  experienced,  an  ambivalence  that 
proceeded  from  a  sense  that  Hiltons  power- 
fully represented  America  where  America  did 
not  necessarily  belong. "  That  Wharton  felt 
those  hotels'  collective  vibe,  that  she  intui- 
tively understood  the  messages  they  conveyed 
— about  high  customer-service  standards, 


physical  security  and  comfort,  and  the  com- 
mercial power  they  represented — was,  she 
later  learned,  no  accident. 

Conrad  Hilton,  who  was  born  in  New 
Mexico  and  began  buying  up  hotels  in  Texas 
in  1919,  fashioned  an  international  corporate 
empire  by  rustling  up  co-investors  to  help 
him  acquire  numerous  properties.  In  1949,  he 
famously  went  after  and  leased  New  York's 
Waldorf-Astoria  ("the  greatest  of  them  all") , 
and  in  1954  his  company  took  over  the 
Statler  chain.  (Founder  E.M.  Statler's  slogan: 
"A  bed  and  a  bath  for  a  buck  and  a  half. " 
Hilton  would  be  remembered  for  a  more 
prosaic  pronouncement  posted  in  his  guests' 
bathrooms,  reminding  them  to  place  their 
shower  curtains  inside  their  tubs.) 

Hilton's  first  property  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  was  the  Caribe  Hilton 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  which  opened  in 
1949.  Building  the  Cold  War  examines  the  mag- 
nate's Hilton  International  projects  in  two 
other  geographic  regions:  those  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  Rome;  and  those  in  Cairo,  Tel 
Aviv,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Istanbul.  Whar- 
ton explains  that,  for  his  ambitious  ventures 
in  these  culturally  and  politically  diverse 
cities,  the  crafty  Hilton  structured  deals  in 
which  local,  often  public  funds — or,  in 
Europe,  post- World  War  II  Marshall  Plan  aid 
from  the  United  States — financed  con- 
struction. Typically,  Hilton  structured  deals 
in  which  host- country  investors  paid  for  and 
retained  ownership  of  the  hotel  buildings 
that  bore  his  name;  often,  they  were  erected 
on  what  had  been  public-park  land.  Host- 
country  partners  contracted  with  his  U.S.- 
based  Hilton  organization  to  manage  each 
new  hotel  and  split  revenues  with  it  in  a 
mutually  profitable  arrangement. 

Hilton's  overseas  partners  eagerly  sought 
what  he  could  uniquely  provide:  cost-effi- 
cient, innovative  "American  know-how"  at 
a  time — the  late  1950s  and  the  1960s — when 


U.S.  management  expertise  was  something 
special,  authoritative,  and  rare.  Hilton  Inter- 
national hotels  offered  special  features  such 
as  a  third  tap,  for  chilled  drinking  water,  in 
every  guest's  bathroom.  They  were  often 
sited,  Wharton  says,  "like  great  civic  monu- 
ments." With  their  sleek,  cutting-edge  ar- 
chitecture and  carefully  chosen  locations, 
they  were  often  the  first  significant  modern 
structures  to  be  built  in  their  host  cities.  In 
some,  such  as  London  or  Tel  Aviv,  they  rede- 
fined a  historic  place's  urban  plan  and  its  re- 
lationship to  major  aspects  of  the  surrounding 
cityscape  or  landscape,  such  as  public  squares, 
roadways,  or  the  seacoast. 

The  physical  placement  of  each  new  high- 
rise,  Wharton  explains,  intentionally  allowed 
spectacular  views  to  become  key  elements  of 
a  customer's  Hilton  International  experience. 
Uncluttered,  simple  lines;  sculptural,  poured 
concrete;  fine  materials;  and  large  expanses 
of  plate  glass  distinguished  their  design  and 
construction.  "Glass  was  the  essential  means" 
by  which  Hilton  International  hotel  build- 
ings were  "dematerialized,"  Wharton  says. 
Large  windows  allowed  customers  to  savor 
grand  vistas  from  every  guestroom  and  to 
grasp  easily  at  a  glance  the  layout  or  "the 
anatomy"  of  each  hotel. 

Wharton  notes  that  the  best  Hiltons  "were 
marked  by  their  brilliant  transparency";  gone 
was  the  visual  clutter  of  traditional  "luxury" 
decor — elaborate  moldings,  ornamental 
ceilings,  or  painted,  trompe  l'oeil  details.  She 
adds:  "The  program  of  the  space  was  imme- 
diately legible....  The  principal  route  from 
registration  to  elevator  to  room  to  balcony 
was  clear."  The  stripped-down  modernist 
aesthetics  of  a  typical  Hilton  International 
did  incorporate  local  artistic- stylistic  touch- 
es, but  they  were  studiously  abstracted  and 
subdued,  as  in  the  Israeli  designer  Dora 
Gad's  interiors  for  the  Tel  Aviv  Hilton, 
which  opened  in  1966. 
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In  a  book  about  her  work  published  dec- 
ades later,  Gad  said  of  the  Tel  Aviv  project 
that  she  had  tried  "to  impart.. .an  Israeli 
character,  but  without  Israeli  cliches. "  Thus, 
her  designs  depended  more  on  color  and 
geometric  pattern  than  on  any  specific,  pre- 
dictable, biblical-historical  references.  Hilton 
International  projects  employed  the  services 
of  leading  modern  architectural  firms,  too, 
including  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill,  and 
Pereira  and  Luckman  from  the  U.S.,  and 
Jakov  Rechter  in  Israel. 

From  interviewees'  comments  about  Con- 
rad Hilton,  company  correspondence  relat- 

International  presence:  Hilton  hotels 
make  an  architectural  impact  in  Istanbul, 
far  left,  Athens,  left,  Jerusalem,  below, 
and  Tel  Aviv,  right 


ed  to  his  overseas  projects,  and  the  big  man's 
own  writings,  like  his  1957  autobiography  Be 
M;y  Guest,  Wharton  learned  that  he  had 
conscientiously  created  his  hotels  to  symbol- 
ize the  Christian,  capitalist,  materialist  val- 
ues he  unabashedly  espoused.  Their  looks, 
their  shopping  arcades,  and  their  plentiful 
services  all  expressed  his  world  view — that 
material  comfort  offered  a  ticket  to  personal 
freedom  and  that  "if  we  really  believe  in 
what  we  are  all  saying  about  liberty,  about 
Communism,  about  happiness,"  then  "we, 
as  a  nation,  must  exercise  our  great  strength 
and  power  for  good  against  evil. " 

A  devout  Roman  Catholic,  Hilton  wrote: 
"We  mean  these  hotels  as  a  challenge... to 
the  way  of  life  preached  by  the  Communist 
world.  Each  hotel  spells  out  friendship  be- 
tween nations,  which  is  an  alien  word  to 


those  who  try  to  reduce  friends  to  slaves.  To 
help  fight  that  kind  of  thinking.. .we  are  set- 
ting up  our  hotels  of  Hilton  International 
Across  The  World."  Thus,  dusty  Istanbul 
might  have  wrestled  with  an  inferiority  com- 
plex with  regard  to  the  capitals  of  continen- 
tal Europe,  and  daily  life  in  postwar,  divided 
Berlin  could  be  hardscrabble  and  psycholog- 
ically intense,  but  a  hamburger  and  Coca- 
Cola  at  a  Hilton  International  coffee  shop 
offered  an  escapist  treat  to  those  who  could 
afford  them,  a  dollop  of  deliverance  in  the 
desire -gratifying  spirit  of  the  American  Way. 
"There  is  nothing  louder  than  an  Ameri- 
can hotel,"  Nabokov's  narrator,  Humbert 
Humbert,  writes  in  Lolita,  recalling  a  partic- 
ular establishment  where  he  and  his  pouty 
nymphet  log  some  serious  tryst  time  during  a 
long  road  trip.  "And,  mind  you,  this  was  sup- 


Building  the  Coin  War 
is  Wharton's  way  of 
coming  to  terms  with  her 
ambiualence  toward  Hiltons, 
based  on  a  sense  that 
Hiltons  powerfully  represented 
America  where  America  did 
not  necessarily  belong. 
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posed  to  be  a  quiet,  cozy,  homey  place — 
'gracious  living'  and  all  that  stuff. " 

During  the  decades  of  overseas  expansion 
that  Wharton  chronicles,  for  Hilton's  man- 
agers and  work  force  alike,  as  for  the  gener- 
al public,  the  gracious  living  the  hotel  chain 
offered  was  synonymous  with  modern  ele- 
gance, design  flair,  and  American-accented 
luxe.  In  1963,  the  former  New  York  Times  ar- 
chitecture critic  Ada  Louise  Huxtable  gushed: 
"The  New  York  Hilton  is  laid  out  with  a  com- 
petence that  would  make  a  computer  blush. " 
Hiltons  opened  with  celebrity-thronged  fes- 
tivities and  became  chic,  high-profile  settings 
for  press  conferences,  receptions,  and  special 
events. 

"In  the  cities  I  examined,"  Wharton  says, 
"host-country  governments  and  investors 
wanted  Hilton  to  build  in  modern,  not  in- 
digenous styles.  Hilton  employees  and  loca 
residents  were  proud  to  have  these  hotels  in 
their  cities;  to  them,  they  symbolized  moder- 
nity, progress,  what  was  new.  Only  later,  as 
the  political  climate  changed,  did  anti- 
American  feelings  arise  in  some  places,  which 
changed  the  way  these  and  other  American 
businesses  overseas  were  perceived. " 

In  the  course  of  her  research,  Wharton 
located  old  blueprints  for  the  Hilton  Inter- 
national hotels  she  studied.  She  conducted 
dozens  of  interviews  with  current  and  former 
Hilton  workers,  including,  most  memorably, 
she  says,  some  of  the  surviving,  earliest  staf- 
fers at  some  of  the  company's  establishments 
in  the  Middle  East.  "I  spoke  to  a  woman  who 
started  as  a  waitress  at  the  Nile  Hilton,  in 
Cairo,  which  opened  in  1958,"  Wharton  re- 
calls. "Later  she  became  a  telephone  operator. 
She  came  close  to  crying  in  talking  about  the 
early  days.  She  remembered  how  the  hotel 
had  smelled  of  flowers  and  how  she  had  hated 
weekends  because  she  had  to  take  time  off. " 
If,  for  paying  guests,  a  Hilton  hotel  abroad 
promised  refined  modern  style  and  "an  oasis" 
of  familiar  American  foods  and  services,  for 
its  employees,  Wharton  says,  it  provided  an 
environment  marked  by  "a  sense  of  nurturing, 
protection,  and  discipline. "  Staff  members  at 
one  Hilton  called  their  top  manger  "father. " 

Conversely,  as  corporate  conglomerates 
grew  ever  larger,  new  owners  sometimes  sub- 
sumed smaller  companies'  identities.  This  is 
the  theme  that  emerges  as  Building  the  Cold 
War  comes  to  a  close,  as  the  turbulent  1960s 
are  seen  giving  way  to  successive  decades  of 
unstoppable  expansion  by  U.S.  and  foreign 
firms,  across  cultures  and  borders.  Takeover 
giants  with  holdings  in  everything  from 
rental  cars  to  processed  food  also  saw  their 
once-distinctive  corporate  identities  become 
weaker  and  less  easily  recognizable  in  or 
reflected  by  even  their  keystone  industries. 
"In  1967,  Hilton  International  was  sold  to 
Trans  World  Airlines,"  Wharton  writes.  "In 


Conrad  Hilton  had  conscientiously  created  his  hotels  to 
symbolize  the  values  he  unabashedly 
espoused.  Their  looks,  their  shopping  arcades, 
and  their  plentiful  services  all  expressed  his 
world  view— that  material  comfort  offered  a 
ticket  to  personal  freedom. 
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Now  in  1808,  Bw  minareU  of  Iran  nod  the  Acropolis  of  Greece  look  out  on  two  wonders  of  the  modern  world. 

History  Meets  Tomorrow. .  .With  Two  New  Hilton  Hotels 

Jet  BO  AC  over  the  route  of  the  ancient  caravans,  to  the... 

On  a  hill  commanding  thit  age-old,  teeming  oily  of 
rite*  (lip  air-conditioned  Royal  Tehran  Hilton.  One  of  the 
Urgent  hotels  in  Aula,  it  Is  already  lauded  an  the  showplace  of  the 
Middle  Edit.  Each  guest  room  has  its  private  balcony  providing  dra* 
malic  views  of  the  mountain*  and  the  city.  There  are  also  tennis  courts, 
and  a  poo)  with  cabanas.  Restaurant*  mirror  Persia**  colorful  past. 
Together,  they  combine  to  make  thin  truly  an  international  resort. 
Your  magic  carpet  to  Tehran  is  BOAC.  from  New  York,  Washington, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  or  Honolulu. 


BOA  C  to  the  birthplace  of  our  civilization,  and  the . . . 
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Looking  up  to  the  majestic  Acropolis,  the  Athens  Hilton  link*  the 
allure  of  ancient  glory  with  such  creature  comfort*  a*  private  bal- 
conies, air  conditioning,  a  pool  and  aquatic  club.  Too,  there  f*  most 
interesting  dining  in  the  Athenee  supper  club,  the  fnformal  Tavemo 
Ta  Nissio,  the  Galaxy  Roof  and  Bar,  end  the  Byzantine  Cafe.  The 


nl  world's  newest  wonder,  where  a  *e 

nseofhis- 

pleasure,.  Jet  away  to  the  Athens 

Hilton  on 

with  British  European  Airways:  thei 

«  are  fast, 

vices  (via  London  from  key  cities  In  the  USA). 
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1988,  Hilton  International  was  bought  by  a 
British  firm,  the  Ladbroke  Group,  best  known 
for  its  interests  in  gambling. " 

One  of  Wharton's  contacts  at  the  Nile 
Hilton  told  her:  "In  the  old  days,  the  Hilton 
was  a  family.  Now,  young  people  graduate 
from  university  and  they  immediately  want 
to  be  general  managers.  They  want  to  take 
everything  and  give  nothing. " 

Indeed,  Building  the  Cold  War  comes  at  a 
time  when  masses  of  consumers  throughout 
the  world  are  becoming  keenly  aware  of 
what  might  be  called  the  dark  side  of  global- 
ization and  of  the  monolithic  corporatism 
that  both  defines  it  and  reaps  its  profits. 
Technology  improves,  companies  swell  in  size, 
but,  time  and  again,  customer  service  dete- 
riorates. Anyone  who  has  ever  called  a  com- 
pany to  seek  help  with  or  to  comment  on  a 
product  or  service,  and  who  has  quickly 
landed  in  recorded-answer,  voice -mail  hell, 
knows  that  something  about  the  culture  of 
business  as  an  ages-old  system  for  communi- 
cating values  and  ideas,  and  for  showcasing 
craftsmanship  and  care,  has  diminished. 
Similarly,  most  classic  Hilton  hotels  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad,  now  often  physically  altered, 
long  ago  lost  much  of  their  once-special 
allure.  In  some  establishments,  cheap  glitz 
ousted  true  glamour.  Arguably,  Hilton  be- 
came just  another  once-proud  brand  name 
seemingly  untethered  from  its  rich  past. 

In  a  way,  Wharton  explains,  Hilton  hotels 
of  the  1950s  and  1960s  might  have  been  too 
successful,  at  least  in  their  strong,  character- 
istic design.  Customers  began  to  regard  their 
consistent  modernist  styling  as  too  "predic- 
tably" similar  from  one  city  to  another.  Thus, 
changes  made  at  the  Istanbul  Hilton,  Whar- 
ton says,  were  typical  of  what  happened 
next.  Its  pared-down,  modern  interior  was 
"purged,"  a  simple  fountain  in  its  atrium  was 
"replaced  with  a  pseudo-Japanese  garden," 
and  "elaborate  moldings. ..large  ornamental 
jars,  multiple  oriental  carpets,  and  potted 
palms"  were  generously  installed.  If  the  Is- 
tanbul Hilton  has  a  theme  today,  she  says, 
"It  is  vaguely  late  Ottoman-European- colo- 
nial. "  It  is  a  schizophrenic  style  smorgasbord 
for  the  delectation  of  winking  postmodern 
ironists. 

Building  the  Cold  War  appears  at  a  time 
when  many  art  historians,  curators,  archi- 
tects, and  artists  are  reconsidering  classic 
modernism's  theories,  philosophy,  and  Utopian 
vision,  as  well  as  its  down-to-earth,  practical 
achievements  in  art,  design,  and  architecture. 
At  the  same  time,  in  today's  marketplace, 
manufacturers  and  consumers  alike  seem  to 
be  more  appreciative  than  ever  of  the  design 
of  products  of  all  kinds  and  of  structures 
around  them  in  the  built  environment,  from 
kitchen  utensils  and  laptop  computers  to 
cars  and  buildings.  Considering  the  overlap- 


ping subject  areas  of  architectural  design, 
entrepreneurial  history,  and  urban  planning, 
among  others,  which  Wharton  touched  up- 
on while  working  on  Building  the  Cold  War, 
she  says  that  one  of  her  most  meaningful 
realizations  was  that  "a  hotel  is  a  kind  of  ba- 
rometer of  attitudes  about  public  and  pri- 
vate space. " 

Moreover,  Wharton  says,  "Even  though  I've 
finished  this  book,  I  can't  give  up  modernity. 
It's  too  much  fun  talking  to  important  mod- 
ern architects  who  are  still  alive  about  their 
past  work.  Working  this  way,  there's  an  im- 
mediacy of  meaning  you  get  about  the  sub- 
ject that's  different  from  the  sort  of  archival 
work  one  does  in  order  to  get  an  intellectual 
high."  Wharton  is  planning  to  do  in-depth 
research  about  Jerusalem  in  late  antiquity 
and  in  the  early  Christian  era  and  has  devel- 
oped courses  focusing  on  historic  destina- 
tions (such  as  Lourdes  or  nineteenth-century 
spa  towns)  and  on  the  history  of  pilgrimage 
and  tourism. 

"Looking  at  travel  is  something  new  for 
art  historians,"  she  says.  "Usually  it's  social 
scientists  and  anthropologists  who  do  this 
sort  of  work.  But  there's  a  lot  of  information 
to  put  together,  a  lot  for  art  and  architec- 
tural historians  to  explore,  such  as  how 
architecture  determines  who  is  traveling — 
that's  where  hotels  come  in — and  what 
travel  is  about. " 


Inevitably,  of  course,  travel  is  about  trans- 
porting oneself — physically,  intellectually, 
emotionally — to  places  familiar  or  unknown, 
either  through  books  or  TV,  in  the  comfort 
of  a  favorite  armchair,  or  in  the  flesh,  by  car, 
camel,  or  plane,  across  real-world  distances 
that,  in  simpler  form,  become  mere  lines  and 
colored  patches  on  maps.  Buoyed  by  the  dis- 
coveries that  her  research  turned  up — 
about  the  meanings  and  functions  of  hotels 
as  "travel  architecture,"  about  travelers'  ex- 
pectations and  desires — Wharton  is  looking 
ahead  to  new  trips  of  her  own,  although  they 
might  be  closer  to  home.  "There  are  many 
towns  and  cities  in  America  that  I've  never 
heard  of  or  that  I'd  like  to  see.  Each  one  has 
its  own  history  and  special  character,"  she 
says. 

She  might  not  stay  at  Hiltons,  or  what's 
left  of  them,  Wharton  says,  the  next  time 
she  hits  the  road.  But  she  looks  forward  to 
staying  in  hotels.  "I'm  someone  who  likes 
hotels,"  she  knowingly  affirms,  already  imag- 
ining her  next  journey — and  her  next  stay 
in  someone's  high-toned  or  humble  room- 
for-hire,  temporary  but  enticing,  with  or 
without  a  view.  ■ 

Gome?;  '79,  a  member  of  Duke  Magazine's 
Editorial  Advisory  Board,  writes  about  art  for 
The  New  York  Times,  Art  &  Antiques,  and 
Raw  Vision. 
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Mingling  Among 

the  Millennials 

BY  WILL  WILLIMON 
Dean  of  the  Chapel 

Among  the  grand  joys  of  being  on  the 
faculty  at  a  place  like  Duke  is  having 
a  front-row  seat  on  this  culture's  next 
act.  We  faculty  grow  old;  students  are 
forever  young.  We  are  on  our  way  out;  they 
are  on  their  way  up.  Thus,  when  President 
Keohane  asked  me  to  "revisit"  my  1993  re- 
port on  student  life  at  Duke,  how  could  I  re- 
fuse? It  had  been  ages  since  I  had  parried 
with  the  Pikas,  slept  on  the  sofa  of  a  sopho- 
more, or  engaged  in  a  dormitory  debate  that 
ended  only  at  dawn. 

My  earlier  report,  made  at  the  request  of 
then-President  Brodie,  contributed  to  a  mi- 
nor revolution  in  student  life  at  Duke  and 
elsewhere.  A  book,  with  Duke  economics  pro- 
fessor Thomas  Naylor  (The  Abandoned  Geii- 
eration:  Rethinking  Higher  Education)  got  me 
invitations  to  speak  and  consult  on  student- 
life  issues  at  more  than  fifty  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. At  Duke,  we  made  a  number  of  in- 
novations in  student  life  (a  first-year  East 
Campus,  the  Freeman  Center  for  Jewish  Life, 
redesigned  earing  spaces,  new  recreational 
facilities,  faculty  associates  for  student  resi- 
dences). So  how  was  a  new  generation  of 
Duke  students  doing? 

When  the  latest  report,  "Old  Duke-New 
Duke,"  was  issued,  Durham's  Herald-Sun  ran 
its  predictable  "They're  Talking  About  Al- 
cohol at  Duke-Again"  headline.  Despite  what 
the  students,  or  The  Herald-Sun  might  think, 
our  students'  use,  and  sometimes  abuse,  of 
alcohol  is  not  what  interests  me  most. 

One  of  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
generation  of  young  adults  is  that  they  de- 
spise generalizations  about  their  characteris- 
tics. Nevertheless,  what  impressed  me  most  in 
my  days  and  nights  observing  them  last  fall 
was  the  way  that,  since  my  last  report,  ethics 
has  become  the  hot  topic  on  campus.  In  the 
past  tew  years,  we  have  had  growing  debate 
on  a  subject  that  had  become  excluded  from 
the  life  of  too  many  campuses:  What  sort  of 
human  beings  are  being  produced  here? 

Curriculum  2000  in  Trinity  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (the  only  major  full-scale  cur- 
riculum revision  in  an  American  research  uni- 


versity in  recent  years)  includes  a  two-course 
Ethical  Inquiry  requirement.  The  First-Year 
Writing  Program  has  an  ethical  component 
guided  through  our  Kenan  Institute  for  Ethics, 
which  has  also  made  scores  of  campus  grants 
for  programs,  research,  and  projects  on  moral 
deliberation  and  social  responsibility.  The  Hart 
Leadership  Program  gives  our  students  super- 
vised, hands-on  experience  in  civic  engage- 
ment. Service -learning  opportunities  offer 
practical  experience  in  civic  virtue. 

We  are  learning  in  these  initiatives  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  stress  vague  and  allegedly 
universally  agreeable  "values. "  We  must  de- 
cide what  we  value  and  what  sort  of  lives  we 
want.  Alcohol  abuse  may  not  indicate  a 
need  for  better  enforcement  of  rules  but 
rather  for  the  development  of  better  charac- 
ter. Yet  we  are  finding  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
admit  that  we  are  in  the  character-forma- 
tion business  and  quite  another  to  assert 
which  character  is  worth  having.  On  cam- 
pus, that  debate  is  beginning. 

We  recently  had  a  wonderful  evening  in 
which,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Honor  Coun- 
cil, Divinity  School  professor  Stanley  Hauer- 
was  spoke  on  "Why  Cheating  Is  Worse  Than 
Murder  at  Duke. "  Hauerwas  asserted  that, 
in  an  academic  community  like  Duke,  we  can 
forgive  murder  but  cheating  is  an  attack  upon 
our  whole  rationale  for  being  here,  an  as- 


sault upon  the  trust  that  is  necessary  for  col- 
laboration among  scholars.  The  nature  of  our 
academic  community  requires  a  peculiar  ethic 
that  arises  out  of  who  we  are  as  a  community 
and  who  we  hope  to  be. 

We  faculty  place  academic  and  intellectu- 
al demands  upon  our  students,  but  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  hassle  them  about  their 
behavior.  We  changed  the  title  to  Office  of 
Student  Development  in  order  to  recognize 
that  we  are  busy  moving  our  students,  at  a 
crucial  point  in  their  young  lives,  from  one 
point  to  another.  Duke  has  a  higher  vision 
for  itself  than  that  of  the  new  "click  univer- 
sity" along  the  Information  Highway.  We  are 
called  to  more  than  merely  the  skillful  ad- 
ministration of  student  desires.  What  we  are 
about  is  the  transformation  of  incredibly  tal- 
ented young  people  into  better  adults  than 
they  would  be  if  they  had  not  been  here 
among  us. 

The  Honor  Code  is  but  one  step,  albeit 
a  significant  one,  in  the  right  direction.  We 
must  do  more.  Many  of  us  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators are  children  of  the  Sixties,  whose 
undergraduate  slogans  were  "Do  your  own 
thing,"  "Never  trust  anyone  over  thirty,"  and 
"Stay  out  of  our  lives. "  We  may  therefore  be 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  a  new  gener- 
ation of  students  requires  a  new  pedagogy. 
Our  cunent  generation  of  students — "latch- 
key kids"  and  children  of  divorce — yearns  for 
more  adult  interaction,  is  engaged  in  a  quest 
for  community,  parents,  mentors,  roots,  and 
other  identity-forming  experiences  they  feel 
our  generation  has  neglected. 

Duke  was  created  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
knowledge  factory,  or  an  expensive  place  for 
the  retrieval  of  infonnation.  Information  is  a 
mere  commodity;  people  are  more  than  that. 
As  students  and  faculty,  we  must  never  get 
beyond  being  a  college,  a  collection  of  col- 
leagues who  have  as  a  common  good  our  mu- 
tual growth  in  erudition.  At  our  worst,  we 
have  allowed  the  modern  research  universi- 
ty's definition  of  itself  to  corrupt  Duke's  more 
noble  originating  purposes  of  residential,  lib- 
eral education  of  the  young.  Our  great  pur- 
pose is  not  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
but  erudition,  the  development  of  character, 
the  pioneering  of  those  new  forms  of  com- 
munity for  which  our  society  yearns. 

The  university  is  more  than  a  place  where 
people  get  their  needs  met  or  have  their  de- 
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A  First  Look 


Private  viewings  of  sculpture  and 
paintings  by  major  artists  have  brought 
hundreds  of  alumni  together  to  learn 
from  Duke  experts  at  museums  in 
select  cities  across  the  country.  Sponsored  by 
the  Duke  Alumni  Association,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  development  office  and  local 
alumni  clubs,  these  popular  gallery  recep- 
tions featuring  lectures  by  authorities  on  art 
have  included  the  works  of  Van  Gogh,  Ro- 
din, and  Rockwell.  The  alumni  affairs  office's 
Alumni  Education  and  Travel  program  has 
organized  the  events. 

The  series  premiered  in  February  1999, 
when  the  concept  was  brought  to  the  Los 


Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.  The  exhib- 
it was  "Van  Gogh's  Van  Goghs,"  a  collection 
of  self-portraits.  Duke  art  history  professor 
Hans  J.  von  Miegroet  discussed  "Van  Gogh: 
Contemporary  Culture  and  Early  Influences. " 
Nearly  850  attended  this  event,  which  was 
the  largest  ever  hosted  by  the  Duke  Club  of 
Southern  California. 

In  February  2001,  the  first  major  retrospec- 
tive of  Henry  Moore's  work  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  in  almost  twenty  years  was  the 
centerpiece  of  an  evening  at  the  Dallas  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  The  Duke  Club  of  North  Texas 
was  host  to  nearly  150  alumni  and  friends 
attending.  The  evening's  program,  "The  Art 
of  Collecting,"  featured  Raymond  D.  Nasher 
'43,  art  collector  and  namesake  of  Duke's 
new  art  museum,  which  is  to  be  built  on  Cam- 


pus Drive.  Nasher,  whose  collection  includes 
works  by  Rodin,  Brancusi,  Moore,  Gauguin, 
Miro,  Matisse,  Giacometti,  Calder,  David 
Smith,  Stella,  and  Lichtenstein,  shared  his 
personal  recollections  of  Henry  Moore.  Art 
historian  Michael  E  Mezzatesta,  who  is  the 
Mary  D.B.T  Semans  and  James  H.  Semans 
Director  of  the  Duke  University  Museum  of 
Art,  discussed  collecting  for  the  Nasher  Mu- 
seum of  Art  at  Duke.  A  private  viewing  of 
120  pieces  of  Moore's  drawings,  maquettes, 
plasters,  and  full-scale  bronzes  followed. 
Last  November,  the  DAA  and  the  Duke 

Henry  Moore:  Three  Piece  No.  3:  Vertebrae, 
1 968;  Polished  bronze,  3  ft.  5  1/8  in.  by  7  ft.  9  in. 
by  4  ft.  Marked  4/8.  The  Patsy  R.  and  Raymond 
D.  Nasher  Cnllccunn:  IXdlas.  Texas. 
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Club  of  Philadelphia  sponsored  a  reception 
for  the  private  viewing  of  "Van  Gogh:  Face 
to  Face,"  an  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Duke's  von  Miegroet  spoke 
on  the  topic  "The  Van  Gogh  Paradox:  Art 
(f)or  Profit."  Nearly  500  attended.  A  similar 
reception  and  program  last  July,  attended 
by  nearly  300,  was  sponsored  by  the  Duke 
Club  of  Boston  for  the  Van  Gogh  show,  when 
it  was  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Art. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  was  the  site  last  June  for  a  recep- 
tion and  viewing  of  the  exhibit  "Norman 
Rockwell:  Pictures  for  the  American  Peo- 
ple. "  Anne  Classen  Knutson  '86,  American 
art  curator  at  Atlanta's  High  Museum  and 
co-curator  of  the  exhibit,  focused  her  re- 
marks on  "Norman  Rockwell:  Comfortable 
or  Controversial?"  The  DAA  and  the  Duke 
Club  of  Washington  were  hosts  for  the 
event,  which  attracted  more  than  400  alum- 
ni and  friends. 

"Rodin:  Sculpture  from  the  Iris  and  B. 
Gerald  Cantor  Collection  and  additional 
works"  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art  last  April  was,  historically,  one  of  the 
Duke  Club  of  the  Triangle's  largest  events, 
with  550  in  attendance.  Duke  museum  di- 
rector Mezzatesta  discussed  "Rodin  and  Wash- 
ington Duke. " 

Alumni  Education  and  Travel  is  planning 
more  events  for  this  year,  including  a  Win- 
slow  Homer  exhibit  and  viewing  in  Atlanta 
on  October  10  and  a  reception  and  program 
in  Chicago  on  October  16  for  the  exhibit  of 
works  by  Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh.  Alumni 
in  these  cities  will  receive  invitations  by  mail. 
For  information,  contact  Deborah  Weiss 
Fowlkes  78  or  Rachel  Davies  72,  A.M.  '89  in 
the  Alumni  Education  and  Travel  program 
at  (919)  684-5114. 


A  Long-Range  Look 
by  DAA 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Duke 
Alumni  Association  held  its  winter 
meeting  February  9-11,  a  weekend 
that  featured  strategic  planning,  an 
address  from  Duke's  president,  a  look  at 
advanced  technologies  at  Duke  Medical 
Center  and  Perkins  Library,  a  jazz  soloist  in 
concert,  Bullock's  barbecue,  and  Blue  Devil 
basketball. 

On  Friday,  following  a  luncheon  at  the 
Washington  Duke  Inn,  President  Nannerl  O. 
Keohane  discussed  "Building  on  Excellence," 
the  title  of  the  university's  long-range  strategic 
plan.  She  described  it  as  "a  plan  with  some 
teeth,  a  plan  that  has  made  choices,  and  one 


with  financial  underpinnings. "  Keohane  dis- 
cussed the  nine  priorities  upon  which  Duke's 
strategic  plan  is  based:  1)  build  an  excellent 
faculty  of  teacher-scholars  in  every  school; 
2)  significantly  strengthen  science  and  engi- 
neering; 3)  be  among  the  best  at  integrative 
teaching,  learning,  and  research;  4)  promote 
major  multidisciplinary  and  interdisciplinary 
programs;  5)  promote  diversity  in  every  as- 
pect of  university  life;  6)  intensify  the  use  of 
information  technology;  7)  nurture  the  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  growth  of  students  by 
building  community  in  every  realm  of  their 
lives;  8)  extend  Duke's  global  reach  and  in- 
fluence; and  9)  take  a  leadership  role  in 
reaching  partnerships  and  collaborations. 

Alumni  Affairs  director  M.  Laney  Funder- 
burk Jr.  '60  then  presented  an  overview  of  the 
strategic  plan  developed  for  the  alumni  af- 
fairs office,  working  in  concert  with  the  DAA. 
This  nearly  final  version  was  the  substance 
from  which  the  board's  standing  committees 
were  to  draw  suggestions  for  action  items  in 
meetings  during  the  weekend. 

Board  members  then  took  part  in  an  after- 
noon tour  of  the  medical  center,  with  an 
overview  conducted  by  Russel  E.  Kaufman, 
dean  for  medical  education  at  the  medical 
school  and  professor  of  medical  oncology  in 
the  department  of  medicine.  That  evening 
featured  a  cocktail  buffet  at  the  Durham  Arts 
Center  and  a  concert  performance  by  jazz 
vocalist  Nnenna  Freelon  at  the  Carolina 
Theater. 

On  Saturday,  after  a  morning  of  standing 
committee  meetings,  the  board  gathered  in 
Perkins  Library  for  an  overview  of  digital  con- 
tent that  might  be  made  available  to  alumni, 
presented  by  vice  provost  and  university  li- 
brarian David  Ferriero.  Afterwards,  there  was 
a  breakout  session  for  standing  committees, 
held  in  the  Rare  Book  Room's  individual- 
collections  libraries.  The  day  concluded  with 
a  "pig  picking"  at  the  Devil's  Den,  provided 
by  Bullock's,  for  student  leaders  and  board 
members. 

Sunday  morning's  closing  business  meeting 
included  a  report  from  the  travel  program  by 
its  director,  Deborah  Weiss  Fowlkes  78,  and 
from  Duke  Magazine,  by  editor  Robert  J.  Bli- 
wise  A.M.  '88.  Immediate  past  president 
Gwynne  Young  71,  who  serves  as  a  trustee 
ex  officio,  updated  the  DAA  board  on  trus- 
tee decisions  that  have  begun  a  campus 
building  boom  in  research  facilities  and  resi- 
dential housing.  She  also  proposed  that  the 
DAA  bylaws  be  amended  to  include  two 
new  at-large  members.  A  motion  to  do  so  was 
made,  seconded,  and  passed  by  unanimous 
voice  vote. 

DAA  president  Ruth  Wade  Ross  '68,  in 
her  report,  thanked  the  board  and  the  alum- 
ni staff  for  their  efforts  in  creating  a  worthy 
strategic-planning  document  to  present  to 
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the  board  of  trustees.  Ross,  who  serves  as  a 
nonvoting  member  of  the  trustees  during 
her  year's  tenure  as  DAA  president,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  trustees  to  represent  Duke 
on  the  North  Carolina  governor's  Alcohol 
and  Substance  Abuse  Task  Force.  She  stated 
that  the  DAA  board  supports  the  universi- 
ty's alcohol  policy  and  cautioned  alumni  not 
to  provide  alcohol  to  students  or  their  affin- 
ity groups  when  visiting  campus. 

Funderburk,  in  his  director's  report,  an- 
nounced that  alumni  clubs  director  Bert 
Fisher  '80  has  been  promoted  to  associate  di- 
rector of  alumni  affairs  and  George  Dorfman 
'85  has  moved  up  from  coordinator  to  director 
of  the  alumni  clubs  program.  He  also  in- 
formed the  board  of  the  planned  construction 
this  spring  at  Alumni  House  to  add  more  of- 
fices, and  said  that  Bernard  C.  Harris  Pub- 
lishing Company  will  be  developing  Duke's 
first  online  alumni  directory.  Funderburk 
proposed  an  increase  in  DAA  dues  from  $35 
to  $40  for  individuals,  and  from  $50  to  $60 
for  Duke  couples;  he  noted  that  the  last  dues 
increase  was  in  1995.  A  motion  was  made  to 
approve  the  increase,  seconded,  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  voice  vote. 

Standing-committee  reports  followed.  Tom 
Clark  '69,  representing  Reunions  and  Classes 
Committee  chair  Michele  Miller  Sales  78, 
J.D.  '81  in  her  absence,  said  his  committee 
focused  on  the  areas  in  the  strategic  plan 
that  deal  with  affinity  groups,  enhancing 
volunteers'  experiences,  student  involvement, 
and  enhancing  class  identity. 

Awards  and  Recognition  Committee  chair 
Wilt  Alston  B.S.E.  '81  reported  that  his  group 
had  selected  the  recipient  of  this  year's  Dis- 
tinguished Alumni  Award,  to  be  announced 
later.  The  committee  is  still  in  the  selection 
process  for  other  awards,  such  as  voluntary 
service,  community  service,  and  student  scho- 
larships. 

Gary  Melchionni  '73,  J.D.  '81,  co-chair  of 
the  Clubs  and  External  Programming  Com- 
mittee, said  that  his  group  looked  at  three 
areas  from  its  perspective:  enhancing  the  vol- 
unteer experience,  strengthening  and  plan- 
ning regional  programs  and  lifelong  learning 
opportunities,  and  strengthening  on-campus 
programs. 

David  Johnston  '62,  representing  the  Mem- 
ber Benefits  and  Services  Committee  chair 
Cedric  Jones  '82  in  his  absence,  said  his  com- 
mittee took  a  broad  approach  by  looking  at 
all  areas  of  the  strategic  plan,  since  each  re- 
flects a  service  or  benefit  to  alumni. 

Technology  Committee  chair  Page  Murray 
'85  reported  that  his  committee  recognized 
some  immediate  actions  to  be  taken:  devel- 
op a  plan  for  surveying  alumni  online  to  de- 
termine what  they  want,  begin  to  draft  a  pri- 
vacy policy  for  the  DAA  website  and  online 
alumni  information,  and  monitor  "hits"  in 


specific  areas  of  the  website  to  determine 
concentrations  of  interests. 

The  meeting  adjourned,  followed  by  a 
luncheon  and  the  afternoon's  Duke-N.C. 
State  men's  basketball  game. 


Bradford  Leads 
Medical  Alumni 


Physician  William  D.  Bradford,  a  path- 
ology professor,  was  selected  president 
of  the  Duke  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, effective  January  1.  He  came 
to  Duke  in  1963  as  a  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  Fellow  in  experimental  path- 
ology and  joined  the  faculty  in  1965. 

He  was  associate  dean  for  medical  educa- 
tion at  Duke  for  eight  years  during  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  In  1981,  he  attained  the  rank  of 
professor  of  pathology  and  assistant  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics.  He  was  selected  four  times 
to  receive  the  annual  Duke  Golden  Apple 
Teaching  Award  from  the  student  branch  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and 
received  the  Distinguished  Teaching  Award 
from  the  Duke  Medical  Alumni  Association 
in  1989. 

He  currently  sits  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  Duke  School  of  Medicine 
Admissions,  the  Institutional  Committee  on 
Graduate  Medical  Education,  and  the  med- 
ical school's  curriculum  committee.  Nation- 
ally, he  has  been  involved  with  the  Liaison 
Committee  on  Medical  Education  to  review 
and  re -accredit  new,  developing,  and  estab- 
lished medical  schools.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  national  Society  for  Pediatric  Path- 
ology and  has  served  on  the  North  Carolina 
Joint  Conference  Committee  on  Medical 
Care. 

He  was  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  in  1982-83  and  later  a  member 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation (NCAA)  Council,  the  NCAA  Select 
Committee  on  Drug  Testing,  the  NCAA 
Faculty  Athletic  Representatives  Forum, 
and  the  Duke  Athletic  Council.  He  has  vol- 
unteered as  camp  physician  at  Camp  Sea- 
gull, a  YMCA  boys'  camp  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  and  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Y's  Durham  chapter.  In  1974  and  1978,  he 
received  the  YMCA's  Layman  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Bradford  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Amherst  College  in  1954  and  his  M.D.  from 
Western  Reserve  University's  medical  school 
in  1958.  He  completed  training  in  pathology 
and  pediatrics  at  Harvard  and  served  in  the 
Navy  as  staff  pediatrician  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  from 
1961  to  1963. 


DAA  FACT  FILE  / 1999-2000 

Alumni  Census 

Active,  addressable  alumni 

110,027 

Lost,  unlocated 

3,938 

Both  undergraduate 

and  graduate  degrees 

8,930 

Living  abroad 

3,747 

Number  of  Duke  alumni  couples 

(12.4%) 

6,830 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ALUMNI  BY  GRADUATION  DECADE 

Before  1930      .015%           1930s 

1.8% 

1940s       5.7              1950s 

8.5 

1960s     11.9              1970s 

18.2 

1980s     23.0              1990s 

28.2 

(53.7%  of  all  alumni  have  graduated  since  1980) 

With  e-mail  addresses  on  file 

(51.4%) 

59,200 

Employed  by  Duke  University 

700 

Children  of  alumni  currently  enrolled     675 

Children  of  alumni  matriculating  in 

Class  of  2004 

168 

(Applied:  526  Admitted:  268) 

ALUMNI  VOLUNTEERING 

Alumni  Admissions 

Advisory  Committees 

3,518 

Alumni  club  leaders 

550 

Reunion  class  planning  committees 

410 

DukeSource 

(career  networking  service) 

7,243 

ALUMNI  PARTICIPATING  IN  DAA  PROGRAMS 

Duke  club  events 

13,500 

Undergraduate  reunions 

3,480 

Alumni  Lifelong  Learning  &.  Travel 

3,000 

Alumni  donors  and 

DAA  dues  payers 

45,471 

FIRST  USA  Affinity 

VISA  credit- card  holders 

13,750 

Duke  Magazine  bimonthly  recipients 

75,000 

DUKE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Officers      5             At-large  memb 

;rs     18 

Faculty        2              Students 

5 

Honorary  members 

4 

School  and  College  Association 

Representatives 

9 

ALUMNI  HOUSE  FACILITIES  AND  STAFF 

Square  footage 

5,200 

Number  of  professional  staff 

12 

Number  of  support  staff 

10 

Available  parking  spaces 

23 

March -April  2001 


Glass  Notes 


WRITE:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Duke  Magazine, 
Box  90572,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C.  27708 

FAX:  (919)  681-1659  (typed  only,  please) 

E-MAIL:  dukemaglu  duke.edu 

Include  your  full  name,  address,  and 

class  year  when  you  e-mail  us. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  Alumni  Records, 
Box  90581,  Durham,  N.C.  27708. 
Please  include  mailing  label. 
E-mail  address  changes  to: 
bluedevil@duke.edu 

NOTICE:  Because  of  the  volume  of  class 
note  material  we  receive  and  the  long 
lead  time  required  for  typesetting, 
design,  and  printing,  your  submission 
may  not  appear  for  two  to  three  issues. 
Alumni  are  urged  to  include  spouses' 
names  in  marriage  and  birth  announce- 
ments. We  do  not  record  engagements. 


40s,  50S  &  60S 


Corbino  '49  was  co-curator 
last  summer  of  the  art  exhibition  "Multiple  Visions: 
A  History  of  Art  in  Sarasota"  at  the  Ringling  School 
of  Art  and  Design.  She  is  the  art  critic  for  the 
Longboat  Observer  and  a  member  of  the  International 
Association  of  Art  Critics.  She  lives  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Charles  D.  Grove  B.S.M.E.  '51  was  honored  by 


Mount  Union  College  with  its  McKinley  Fellow 
Award.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  school's  board 
of  trustees  since  1993.  In  1991,  he  was  named  the 
Alliance,  Ohio,  Citizen  of  the  Year.  He  and  his  wife, 
Carol,  have  two  daughters  and  five  grandchildren. 

E.  Frank  Fary  Jr.  '55  retired  after  34  years  from 
Cone  Mills  Corp.  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  He  sewed  in 
2000  as  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  in  Blowing  Rock, 
N.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Meg,  live  in  Blowing  Rock  and 
have  three  children  and  five  grandchildren  who  live  in 
North  Carolina. 

Janet  Winecoff  Perez  A.M.  '57,  Ph.D.  '61  repre- 
sented Duke  in  January  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Keith  E.  Davis  '58,  Ph.D.  '63,  a  psychology  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  by 
his  peers  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  for  2001.  He  was  recognized  for  his  "ex- 
ceptional and  outstanding  contributions"  in  the  field. 

Joseph  C.  Farmer  Jr.  '58,  M.D.  '62  is  chief  of 
the  division  of  otolaryngology,  head  and  neck  surgery, 
at  Duke  Medical  Center's  department  of  surgery. 

Elizabeth  Ingram  "Bette"  Bauereis  '60 

retired  as  director  of  environmental  affairs  for  Con- 
stellation Energy  Group  in  Baltimore,  Md.  During  her 
career,  she  received  a  number  of  awards  and  commen- 
dations for  her  work  on  restoration  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  on  electric-utility  environmental  issues.  She 
and  her  husband,  David,  live  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 

Diana  Tilley  Strange  '60  was  named  an  honorary 
alumna  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology's 


alumni  association.  Fewer  than  150  have  been  so 
named  since  1900.  She  is  secretary  of  the  alumni 
/here  she  has  worked  for  14  years. 


M.D.  '6 1  was  appointed  dean 
of  the  University  of  Vermont's  medical  school.  An 
expert  on  developmental  biology  and  medical  care  for 
newborns,  he  has  taught  at  Yale  University,  where  he 
chaired  its  pediatrics  division;  the  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  Center,  where  he  was  a  profes- 
sor and  chair  of  pediatrics;  Harvard  University;  and 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  and  his  wife,  Cynthia, 
have  three  children  and  five  grandchildren. 

Betty  G.  Bengston  '62,  director  of  university 
libraries  at  the  University  of  Washington,  was  named 
by  former  President  Clinton  as  one  of  seven  members 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities.  She 
has  worked  widely  in  library  administration  and  was 
president  of  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries 
from  1998-1999. 

William  O.  Walker  Jr.  Ph.D.  '62  was  named  the 

first  holder  oi  the  Jennie  Farris  Railey  King  Professor- 
ship in  religion  at  Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  A  faculty  member  since  1962,  he  was  dean  of 
the  division  of  humanities  and  arts  until  1999  and 
president  of  the  Southwest  Region  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  for  1999-2000.  He  also  completed 
a  book,  Interpolations  m  the  Pauline  Letters,  published 
by  Sheffield  Academic  Press. 


'63  was  appointed 
senior  researcher  and  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  adult  health  nursing  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Nursing  in  Baltimore. 
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Annette  Brisendine  Satterfield  '64  retired  as 
associate  registrar  from  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Atlanta.  She  lives  in  Morrow,  Ga. 

Stephen  T.  Porter  '65,  who  works  in  real  estate 
as  an  attorney  and  broker,  restored  an  1849  National 
Register  home.  He  and  his  wife,  Devona,  are  innkeepers 
of  Tucker  House  Bed  &  Breakfast  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  website  is  www.tuckerhousel840.com.  They  have 
four  children  and  one  grandchild. 

Bob  L.  Shull  '65,  a  physician,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Society  of  Gynecologic  Surgeons  for  2000-2001. 
He  is  vice  chairman  of  the  ohstetrics-gynecology 
department,  director  of  the  section  of  urogynecology 
and  reconstructive  pelvic  surgery,  and  a  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Texas  A&ivl  University's 
medical  school.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Texas 
Association  of  Obstetrician  and  Gynecologists,  the 
North  American  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological 
Society,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  Obstetrical/ 
Gynecological  Society.  He  and  his  wife,  Jennie,  live 
in  Temple,  Texas. 

Virginia  Greene  England  '66  is  a  certified  public 
Largo,  Fla. 


Patricia  W.  Underwood  B.S.N.  '66,  director 
of  nursing  research  at  Grand  Valley  State  University 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  received  the  2000  Distin- 
guished Faculty  Award  given  by  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  State  Uni\ 
She  is  also  first  vice  president  of  the  American 
Nurses  Association  for  2000-2002.  She  and  her 
husband,  Lee  C.  Underwood  M.D.  '67,  live 
Kalama:oo,  Mich. 


M.  McCarter  '68  was  elected  chair  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America's  College  of  Fel- 
lows for  2002  and  reelected  chair  of  the  International 
Public  Relations  Association  (IRPA)  United  States 
section  for  2001.  He  is  director  of  communications 
and  public  relations  at  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers,  Inc. -U.S.A.  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Alexander  "Figg"  Newton  J.D.  '69  transferred 
from  Almaty,  Kazakhstan,  where  he  was  head  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development's  program 
promoting  democratic  reform  in  Central  Asia,  to  the 
post  of  deputy  mission  director  for  USAID  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti.  An  avid  kayaker,  he  writes  that  he  did 
the  difficult  Grand  Canyon  stretch  of  the  Colorado 
River  last  year  for  the  third  time.  He  and  his  wife, 
Betsy  Wagenhauser,  have  two  children. 

MARRIAGES:  Susan  Peeler  Ruben  '60  to  Peter 

F.M.  Koehler  on  July  22.  Residence:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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John  Diffey  70  is  president  of  The  Kendall 
Corporation,  a  not-for-profit  organization  that  pro- 
vides services  for  the  elderly  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  The 
company  opened  a  new  continuing-care  community  i 
Lexington,  Va.  He  lives  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

James  P.  Knight  70,  M.Div.  77,  M.H.A.  '82  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  Raleigh  Community 
Hospital,  a  component  of  the  Duke  Health  System. 
He  was  a  vice  president  at  Duke,  responsible  for  the 
health  system's  network  development  programs.  He 
lives  in  Durham. 

John  M.  Bowers  71  won  a  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ship for  2000-2001  to  pursue  work  on  his  book 
Chaucer  and  Lingland.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
awarded  him  a  one -month  residency  at  the  Bellagio 
Study  Center  at  the  Villa  Serbelloni  on  Lake  Como 
in  Italy. 


March -April  2001 


Mark  K.  Schott  71  was  named  a  vice  president  at 
First  Citizens  Insurance  Services  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 
An  insurance  account  executive,  he  was  president  for 
26  years  at  Greensboro  Insurance  Services,  which  was 
acquired  last  year  by  First  Citizens  Bank. 

Thomas  M.  Fairfull  A.M.  72,  who  worked  for  22 
years  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Army  Museum  of  Hawaii, 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Command  History  Office, 
HQ,  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  Camp  H.  M.  Smith, 
Hawaii.  He  teaches  U.S.  history  as  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  for  Chaminade  University  of  Honolulu. 


72,  a  law  professor  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  since  1983,  was  appointed  by  for- 
mer President  Clinton  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

Kathryn  J.  Zerbe  73,  director  of  the  Menninger 
Eating  Disorders  Program,  was  appointed  to  the  Jack 
R.  Aron  Chair  in  psychiatric  education  and  women's 
mental  health  for  the  2000-2001  academic  year  at  the 
Karl  Menninger  School  of  Psychiatry  and  Mental 
Health  Sciences  in  Topeka,  Kan. 

Charles  S.  Hamilton  II  74,  program  executive 
officer  for  Surface  Strike,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Navy  rear  admiral.  He  and  his  wife,  Debra  White- 
head Hamilton  B.S.N.  73,  live  in  Lake  Ridge,  Va. 

James  D.  Garraux  75  was  named  vice  president, 
employee  relations,  for  the  U.S.  Steel  Group  of  USX 
Corp.  He  earned  his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  and  his  wife,  Michelle,  and  their  son 
live  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Cecil  James  Holliman  75  was  promoted  to 
professor  of  surgery  and  emergency  medicine  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  in  Hershey,  Pa.  He  is  also 
director  of  Penn  State's  Center  for  International 
Emergency  Medicine  and  the  International  Emergency 
Medicine  Fellowship  program. 

Thomas  W.  Grossman  76  retired  from  the  Navy 
as  the  chief  of  orthopedic  surgery  services  at  Naval 
Hospital  in  Great  Lakes,  111.  He  is  now  practicing  pri- 
vately in  Burlington,  Wis.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live 
in  Burlington. 

Cynthia  Dias  Selassie  A.M.  76,  professor  and 
chair  of  the  chemistry  department  at  Pomona  College 
in  Claremont,  Calif,  was  elected  a  Wig  Distinguished 
Professor  by  a  vote  of  the  college's  junior  and  senior 
classes.  She  won  her  first  Wig  award  in  1993. 

Marna  Williams  76  is  a  researcher  in  immunology 
at  Stanford  University.  She  and  her  husband,  Ed 
O'Hara,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


'  T.  Crist  77  is  CEO  of  the  Vitec  Group's 
Broadcast  Services  division.  He  was  COO  of  the 
Hollywood-based  Express.com,  an  online  video  retail- 
er. He  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Lynne  D.  Lanning  B.S.N.  77  and  her  husband, 
Richard  Smith,  founded  Kidneeds,  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  funding  research  on  MPGN  (membra- 
noproliferative  glomerulonephritis)  type  II,  a  kidney 
disease  affecting  one  of  their  twin  daughters.  Kidneeds 
can  be  found  on  the  Web  at  www.medicine.uiowa.edu/ 
kidneeds/.  She  and  her  family  live  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


*  Ph.D.  77  was  named  president 
of  Shorter  College  in  Rome,  Ga.  He  was  a  professor  of 
geology  and  environmental  studies  and  associate  dean 
for  the  division  of  sciences  at  Millsaps  College. 

Joe  M.  Davis  78,  professor  of  chemistry  and  bio- 
chemistry at  the  College  of  Science  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  received  the  school's 
Outstanding  Researcher  Award  for  2000.  He  joined 
the  faculty  in  1987. 
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_  78  represented  Duke 

t  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 


The  Union  Institute  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Christopher  K.  Kay  J.D.  78,  a  founding  partner 
in  the  Orlando  law  firm  Kay,  Gronek  &  Latham,  was 
named  executive  vice  president,  general  counsel,  for 
Toys  "R"  Us.  He  and  his  wife,  Kristine,  and  their 
daughter  live  in  Windermere,  Fla. 

Jan  E.  Burford  M.H.A.  79,  president  and  CEO  of 
CARTI,  received  the  Arkansas  Regent's  Award  for 
Senior-level  Healthcare  Executives  in  October. 
CARTI  is  an  Arkansas  nonprofit  radiation  therapy 
center  with  facilities  in  five  cities  in  the  state.  She 
lives  in  Little  Rock. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  to  William  J.  Trull 

Jr.  J.D.  75  and  Kim  Bogue  on  May  6.  Named  Jay 
Heurich  Trull... First  child  and  daughter  to  Michael 
J.  Berger  78  and  Maria  Berger  on  Feb.  24,  2000. 
Named  Lauren  Isabella. 
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M.Div.  '80,  a  faculty  member  in 
the  department  of  philosophy  and  humanities  at  East 
Tennessee  University  in  Johnson  City,  is  included  in 
the  2000  edition  of  Who's  Who  Among  America's 
Teachers.  Teachers  are  nominated  by  a  student  who 
cites  them  as  the  one  teacher  who  has  "made  a  differ- 
ence in  my  life. " 

Jerry  A.  Greenberg  M.F.  '81  was  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  communications  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  Wilderness  Society,  where  he  has  worked 
since  1994.  He  lives  in  Winchester,  Va. 

Elizabeth  A.  Harrison  '81,  who  earned  her 
Ph.D.  at  Stanford  University,  joined  the  faculty  at 
Westminster  College  in  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  as 
assistant  professor  of  music.  Last  year,  she  presented 
a  paper  at  the  Gotenborg  International  Organ 
Academy's  conference  in  Sweden. 

Maria  N.  Sorolis  '81  is  involved  in  local  and 
national  politics,  following  16  years  of  providing  legal 
representation  for  management  in  labor  and  employ- 
ment matters.  She  lives  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Robin  Jane  Klatzkin  Bochner  BSE.  '82  is 
manager  of  business  systems  planning  at  Publishers 
Clearing  House.  She  and  her  husband,  Alan,  and  their 
two  sons  live  in  East  Hills,  N.Y. 

Daniel  T.  Falstad  '82,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity's law  school,  is  a  partner  at  the  Atlanta  office  of 
the  law  firm  Kilpatrick  Stockton,  where  he  practices 
in  the  corporate  finance  and  technology  areas. 

Lionel  W.  Neptune  B.S.E.  '82  was  named  vice 
president,  affiliates,  at  The  Washington  Post,  where  he 
has  worked  since  1986.  He  lives  in  Lanham,  Md. 


'83,  CEO  of  City  Hospital  in 
Martinsburg,  WVa.,  was  appointed  for  a  one-year  tern 
to  the  boatd  of  trustees  of  the  West  Virginia  Hospital 
Association,  a  not-for-profit,  statewide  organization 
that  represents  member  hospitals  and  health  systems 
and  supports  education,  information,  and  technical 
in  the  health-care  area. 


Marquette  Chester  '83  joined  INVESCO's  public 
fund  marketing  group  as  marketing  director  in  the 
firm's  Atlanta  office. 

Richard  N.  Drake  '83  joined  the  Charlotte  office 
of  the  law  firm  Hutton  &  Williams  as  a  partner  in  its 
business  practice  group,  corporate  and  finance.  He 
was  a  partner  at  Womble  Carlyle  Sandridge  &  Rice. 

Kathryn  L.  "Katie"  Schmitz  '83  is  director  of 

the  marketing  communications  department  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  at  the 


Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  She  is  also  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  in  English  education  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Richard  S.  Banner  '84  is  an  orthopedic  surgeon 
practicing  reconstructive  hand  and  upper-extremity 
surgery  in  Wilmington,  N.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Mamie, 
and  their  daughter  live  in  Wilmington. 

Laura  L.  LaValle  '84,  a  former  assistant  attorney 
general  in  the  natural  resources  division  of  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General,  joined  the  firm  Lloyd 
Gosselink  to  practice  in  the  air,  waste,  and  water 
groups.  She  lives  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Alan  F.  Barksdale  '85  was  the  Libertarian  Party 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
Alabama's  Fifth  District.  He  is  a  software  consultant 
and  lives  in  Hunts ville,  Ala. 


'85  had  her  play 
You  Can't  Get  There  from  Here  produced  at  a  festival  of 
short  plays  in  Waltham,  Mass.  She  and  her  husband, 
Ron  Walsworth  Jr.  '84,  have  three  sons  and  live 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Edith  Gleaves  M.Div.  '85  joined  the  staff  of  the 
General  Board  of  Global  Ministries  at  the  United 
Methodist  Mission  Board  as  deputy  general  secretary 
for  mission  personnel. 

Lisa  A.  Mogensen  '85,  M.B.A.  '87  is  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  TheStreet.com,  an  international  net- 
work of  financial  websites  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  She  was  senior  director  of  business  develop- 
ment and  strategic  planning  for  NBC. 

Jeffrey  B.  Wertheim  '85  is  a  vice  president  at 
Bay  Harbour  Management,  a  special- situations  hedge 
fund.  His  wife,  Lauren  Levy  Wertheim  '86,  is 
an  independent  consultant  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  couple  and  their  two  sons  live  in 
Larchmont,  N.Y. 

Melissa  Kelley  '86  was  accepted  into  Leadership 
Santa  Rosa  Class  XVII,  an  educational  program  for 
community  leaders,  and  was  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Sonoma  County  Public  Library  Foun- 
dation. She  and  her  husband,  Stephen  Meffert 
'85,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 


is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
McCalla,  Raymer,  Padrick,  Cobb,  Nichols,  and  Clark 
in  Atlanta.  He  and  his  wife,  Michele,  and  their  four 
children  live  in  Deluth,  Ga. 

Wanda  Pak  '86,  M.D.  '94,  an  ophthalmologist  in 
Washington,  DC,  in  a  private  practice  group,  has 
joined  the  faculty  at  Washington  Hospital  Center, 
George  Washington  University  Hospital,  Georgetown 
University  Medical  Center  and  Suburban  Hospital. 

Lisa  Stec  Rusch  '86  was  named  director  of 
sports,  nutrition,  and  fitness  management  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  in  Morrisville.  She  and  her 
husband,  Doug,  and  their  two  children  live  in 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Lauren  Levy  Wertheim  '86  is  an  independent 
consultant  managing  training  projects  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Her  husband,  Jeffrey  B. 
Wertheim  '85,  is  a  vice  president  at  Bay  Harbour 
Management.  The  couple  and  their  two  sons  live  in 
Larchmont,  N.Y. 


H.  Lappin  '87  was  named  one  of  the 
recipients  of  the  2000  Young  Men's  Leadership  Award, 
presented  by  the  Milwaukee  Jewish  Federation.  He 
is  an  associate  at  the  law  firm  Quarles  &  Brady, 
where  he  focuses  on  mergers  and  acquisitions,  corpo- 
rate law,  and  closely  held  businesses.  He  lives  in 
Mequon,  Wis. 

Gregory  Allen  Murray  B.S.E.  '87  is  the  logistics 
manager  for  Aero  Extrusion  Corp.  His  wife,  Amy 
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Larson  Murray  '88,  is  a  vice  president  with  MBNA 
America.  The  couple  and  their  daughter  live  in 
Middletown,  Del. 


Ph.D.  '87  is  a  physics  professor  at 
Occidental  College.  His  wife,  Laurel  Haines 

Schramm  '92,  is  a  resident  in  pediatrics.  The  coupl 
and  their  two  children  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

Carol  L.  Smith  '87  is  a  process  manager  for 
Progressive  Insurance's  website,  progressive.com. 
She  and  her  husband,  Richard  Moore,  and  their  two 
children  live  in  Solon,  Ohio. 


,  Bayer  '88  writes  that  he  has  given  up 
his  "former  identity  as  a  free-wheeling,  surfing,  movie- 
producer-bachelor  guy,  got  married,  bought  my  first 
home,  and  changed  careers" — all  in  the  month  of 
May.  He  is  director  of  music  licensing  at  MP3.com  in 
San  Diego.  He  and  his  wife,  Joanna  Wexler,  live  near 
Del  Mar,  California. 

Celeste  Barnette  Campbell  '88  is  a  doctoral 
student  in  the  educational  leadership  program  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  She  and  her 
husband,  Peter  James  Campbell  B.S.E.  '88,  and 
their  son  live  in  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

Christopher  F.  Joiner  '88  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  marketing  at  Elon  College.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jennie  Proctor  Joiner  '87,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren live  in  Gibsonville,  N.C. 


I  J.    Keogh  III  '88  is  a  partner  in  the 
Augusta,  Ga.,  law  firm  Hull,  Towill,  Norman,  Barrett 
&  Salley,  where  he  practices  civil  litigation.  He  and 
his  wife,  Colette,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Evans,  Ga. 

Estee  Levine  '88,  J.D.  '93,  former  counsel  to  U.S. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  chairman 
Arthur  Levitt,  was  appointed  director  of  the  Office  of 
Congressional  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  at  the 
S.E.C.  She  and  her  husband,  David  Little,  live  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

James  H.  Lowy  '88  is  a  partner  in  the  Tampa  law 
firm  Snow,  Lowy  &  Roth.  He  and  his  wife,  Katherine, 
live  in  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Carolyn  Zander  Alford  '89  is  a  partner  in  the 
private  debt  finance  practice  at  King  &  Spalding  in 
Atlanta.  She  and  her  husband,  Tucker,  and  their  son 
live  in  Atlanta. 

Gary  R.  Denning  '89  is  managing  director  of  Bear, 
Stearns  &  Co.'s  Investment  Banking  division,  where 
he  provides  corporate  finance  products  to  industrial 
and  chemical  companies.  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Beth  Shackelford  Eastland  '89,  who  was  a 
district  manager  in  San  Francisco  for  Merck  6k  Co., 
was  promoted  to  manager  of  market  development  in 
urology  at  Merck  Human  Health  Division  in  Atlanta. 
She  and  her  husband,  Dan,  live  in  Atlanta. 


A.M.  '89  was  named  s 
professor  of  music  at  Birmingham  Southern  College, 
where  she  was  an  adjunct  professor.  She  earned  her 
Ph.D.  in  composition  at  the  University  of  Miami. 

Katharine  H.  Parker  '89  was  named  a  partner  in 
the  New  York  City  office  of  the  law  firm  Proskauer 
Rose.  She  earned  her  law  degree  in  1 992  at  Fordham 
University,  where  she  was  editor  of  the  Law  Review. 


s  vice  president  of  business 
development  at  AmeriSource  in  the  healthcare  indus 
try.  He  and  his  wife,  Diane  Hichwa  Senior  '89, 
have  two  daughters  and  live  in  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

David  L.  Strauss  '89  is  the  assistant  general 
counsel  of  Wallace  Computer  Services,  a  print  and 
information-management  business  based  in  Lisle,  111. 
He  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  and  their  daughter  live  in 
the  Old  Town  section  of  Chicago. 


"frustration 
with  credit-card 
companies  and 
universities" 
compelled  Robert 
Manning  '79  to  spend 
nearly  a  decade  re- 
searching the  increas- 
ingly dominant  role  of 
credit  in  American  life. 
Credit  Card  Nation:  The 
Consequences  of  Ameri- 
ca's Addiction  to  Credit 
takes  a  comprehensive 
look  at  how  credit  has 
changed  American 
society,  combining 
Manning's  economic 
research  with  the  often 
emotional  stories  of 
individuals  afflicted  by 
credit-card  debt. 

A  political  science 
major,  Manning 
focused  his  senior  the- 
sis on  immigration  pol- 
icy. After  Duke,  he 
received  a  master's  in 
U.S.  economic  history 
and  a  doctorate  in 
comparative  economic 
development  from 
Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Manning  says  he 
wanted  to  move  be- 
yond the  existing  eco- 
nomic research  and 
give  a  more  human 
picture  of  the  problem: 
"Economists  wanted  to 
make  it  dollars  and 
cents,  when  it  really 
wasn't  just  dollars  and 
cents....  These  are 
people's  lives  here." 
And  indeed,  he  con- 
firms that  the  book  has 
received  a  "far  more 
positive  response  from 
outside  of  academia 
than  from  within." 
It  is  the  section 
devoted  to  credit  cards 
on  campus  that  has 
received  the  most 
attention,  Manning 
says.  He  remembers  a 
time  when  the  only 
students  with  credit 
cards  were  from  very 
wealthy  families  and 
had  their  parents' 
cards.  As  an  under- 
graduate at  Duke,  he 
rarely  saw  students 
with  credit  cards,  he 
says. 


Today,  credit- card 
companies  do  whatever 
it  takes  to  attract  stu- 
dent customers.  And 
although  the  issue  has 
struck  a  chord  nation- 
wide, he  says,  "Sadly, 
colleges  have  not  re- 


change  for  royalties 
and  multimillion-dollar 
contracts — contracts 
that,  he  says,  allow 
credit  peddlers  on  cam- 
pus and  spawn  cards 
adorned  with  universi- 
ty logos.  Manning  says 
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sponded.  They  want  to 
deny  the  problem." 

There  are  students 
who  have  lost  hope, 
growing  frustrated  and 
desperate  with  an  in- 
creasing credit-card 
debt.  Many  are  forced 
to  drop  out  of  school. 
Some  families  have 
even  lost  children  to 
suicide.  In  describing 
conversations  with 
these  debt-ridden 
individuals  and  their 
families,  Manning  uses 
phrases  and  words 
such  as  "emotionally 
debilitating,  "exhaust- 
ing," "grueling,"  and 
"cathartic"  in  some 
cases.  "Interviewing 
these  people  was  very 
difficult,"  he  says,  and 
it  brought  into  high 
relief  the  fact  that  hu- 
man suffering  accom- 
panies the  credit-card 
nation. 

The  book  investi- 
gates how  universities 
feed  this  fire  in  ex- 


students  are  "encour- 
aged by  the  universi- 
ties" to  spend  freely, 
irrespective  of  high 
tuition  and  hefty  loan 
repayments. 

And  it  isn't  only  on 
campus,  according  to 
Manning,  that  credit- 
card  companies  distort 
social  values  and  per- 
ception. Describing  a 
recent  advertisement 
that  envisions  a  future 
with  no  paper  money, 
he  points  out,  "There 
are  no  people  in  it" 
And  this  emphasizes 
only  "a  technological 
progression,"  as  he 
describes  it,  not  a  con- 
cern for  individual 
well-being. 

What  really  con- 
cerns Manning  about  a 
paperless  monetary 
system  is  the  lack  of 
privacy  involved. 
Credit  transactions 
provide  corporations 


with  virtually  unlimit- 
ed consumer-prefer- 
ence information, 
which  means  "that  all 
your  activities  then  are 
monitored.  It's  scary," 
he  says,  when  "billion- 
dollar  conglomerates 
want  to  end  private 
information." 

The  book  also  looks 
at  those  groups  exclud- 
ed from  the  credit-card 
nation,  such  as  the 
elderly  and  low-income 
workers.  And  it  de- 
scribes the  difficulty  in 
living  without  credit  in 
a  credit-dominated 
world.  Private  enter- 
prise also  becomes  a 
victim  of  being  over- 
extended financially 
when,  after  being 
denied  small-business 
loans,  companies  resort 
to  borrowing  on  credit. 

The  book,  says 
Manning,  has  "encour- 
aged a  dialogue,"  and 
he  says  his  aim  has 
been  to  create  a  com- 
munity for  discussion. 

Creditcardnation. 
com,  a  website  accom- 
panying the  book,  pro- 
vides a  forum  for  cred- 
it education,  links  to 
recent  legislation  and 
media  coverage,  and  a 
finance/payment  calcu- 
lator, among  other 
things.  The  goal  is  to 
"create  a  community 
where  people  start 
going  for  information 
when  they're  in  college 
and  that  they  stay  with 
it  when  they  need  a 
mortgage,  or  to  refi- 
nances a  home,  and 
those  types  of  things." 

Currently,  Manning 
is  a  senior  research  fel- 
low at  the  Institute  for 
Higher  Education, 
Law,  and  Governance 
at  the  University  of 
Houston  Law  Center 
in  Houston,  Texas.  In 
subsequent  books, 
each  concept  of  Credit 
Card  Nation  will  be 
explored  in  fuller  de- 
tail, he  says.  He  is  al- 
ready at  work  on  the 
next  one. 


-Bogdan  Albu  '03 
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MARRIAGES:  Estee  Levine  '88,  J.D.  '93  to  David 
D.  Little.  Residence:  Arlington,  Va...  James  F. 
Lowy  '88  to  Katherine  L.  Applebaum  on  Oct.  28. 
Residence:  Gainesville,  Fla....Judy  Schwartz 
B.S.E.  '88  to  Gary  Gordon  on  May  28.  Residence:  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla....Gary  R.  Denning  '89  to  Rosa 
Contreras  on  Oct.  21.  Residence:  New  York  City... 
Beth  A.  Shackelford  '89  to  Dan  Eastland  on 
Oct.  14.  Residence:  Atlanta. 


BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  I 
'82  and  Michele  Asrael  Garber  on  Nov.  1.  Named 
Robert  Alan... Second  child  and  daughter  to  Parker 
Mason  '83,  J.D.  '87  and  Lora  Fassett  Mason 
'85,  M.H.A.  '87  on  March  8,  2000.  Named  Sylvie 
Allen... Third  child  and  second  daughter  to  Allana 
Harper  Minnick  B.S.N.  '83  and  Jonathan  A. 
"Jay"  Minnick  M.Div.  '89  on  Sept.  26.  Named 
Harper  Elizabeth. .  .First  child  and  daughter  to 
Richard  S.  Bahner  '84  and  Mamie  Bahner  on 
April  23,  2000.  Named  Kerrigan  Aine... Third  son  to 
Ronald  Walsworth  Jr.  '84  and  Lisa  Burdick 
'85  on  May  1.  Named  Thomas  Ryan. ..Second  child 
and  first  son  to  William  H.  Duff  '85  and  Sara 
Gopal  on  Sept.  21.  Named  Sanjay  Rajagopal  Duff... 
Second  child  and  daughter  to  Lora  Fassett 
Mason  '85,  M.H.A.  '87  and  Parker  Mason  '83, 
J.D.  '87  on  March  8,  2000.  Named  Sylvie  Allen... 
Second  child  and  son  to  Jeffrey  B.  Wertheim  '85 
and  Lauren  Levy  Wertheim  '86  on  April,  20, 
2000.  Named  Joshua  Ross. .  .A  son  to  Jeff  Baer  '86 
and  Denise  Baer  on  Aug.  27.  Named  Trevor  Charles. . . 
First  child  to  Peter  Scott  Jordan  '86  and 
Natalia  del  Canto  Jordan  '88  on  July  7.  Named 
Sofia  Grace... Fourth  child  to  Peter  Lublin  '86  and 
Michele  Lublin  on  Aug.  18.  Named  Alicia  Nicole... 
Fourth  child  and  daughter  to  Cathy  Koch  Osmera 
'86  and  Mike  Osmera  M.B.A.  '98  on  May  9.  Named 
Christina  Marie... Second  child  and  son  to  Lauren 
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Levy  Wertheim  '86  and . 

'85  on  April,  20,  2000.  Named  Joshua  Ross. .  .Three 
daughters,  triplets,  to  Jeff  Blumenfeld  '87  and 
Mardene  Blumenfeld  on  Aug.  24.  Named  Cozette 
Ruby,  Sage  Morrie,  and  Sophie  Taylor. .  .Second  child 
and  first  son  to  Diane  Brornan  Brock  '87  and 
James  Brock  on  June  29.  Named  Jason  David. . .  First 
child  and  daughter  to  Cynthia  Cosimano 
Daugherty  '87  and  Steve  Daugherty  '87  on 
Sept.  21.  Named  Katherine  Pfohl. .  .Second  child  and 
son  to  Philip  D.  Goldstine  '87  and  Leigh  Anne 
Goldstine  on  Aug.  18.  Named  Matthew  Shane... 
Second  child  and  son  to  Jennie  Proctor  Joiner 
'87  and  Christopher  F.  Joiner  '88  on  July  29. 
Named  Mason  Campbell. .  .Third  child  and  first  daugh- 
ter to  Bradley  J.  Korman  '87  and  Pamela  Korman 
on  July  26.  Named  Olivia  Juliet. .  .Second  son  to 
Jeffrey  P.  McCrea  BSE.  '87  and  Camilla 
Lapwing  McCrea  '88  on  Oct.  18.  Named  Thomas 
Patrick... First  child  and  daughter  to  Gregory  Allen 
Murray  B.S.E.  '87  and  Amy  Larson  Murray  '88 
on  Sept.  4.  Named  Elena  Hudson... Second  child  and 
first  daughter  to  Alec  Schramm  Ph.D.  '87  and 
Laurel  Haines  Schramm  '92  on  July  24.  Named 
Tirtza  Rachel... First  son  to  Laird  Blue  Jr.  '88  and 
Stephanie  Dunn  on  Sept.  30.  Named  Michael  Connor 
Ryan... First  child  and  son  to  Celeste  Barnette 
Campbell  '88  and  Peter  James  Campbell 
B.S.E.  '88  on  Aug.  25.  Named  Colin  McCulloch... 
Second  child  and  first  son  to  Susan  McKenzie 
Carson  '88,  M.B.A.  '93  and  Thomas  H.  Carson 
'88  on  Oct.  15.  Named  William  Hooper... Second 
child  and  son  to  Christopher  F.  Joiner  '88  and 
Jennie  Proctor  Joiner  '87  on  July  29.  Named 
Mason  Campbell. .  .First  child  to  Natalia  del  Canto 
Jordan  '88  and  Peter  Scott  Jordan  '86  on  July 
7.  Named  Sofia  Grace... First  child  to  William  J. 
Keogh  III  '88  and  Colette  Keogh  on  Aug.  29.  Named 
Jennifer  Erin... Second  son  to  Camilla  Lapwing 
McCrea  '88  and  Jeffrey  P.  McCrea  B.S.E.  '87 
on  Oct.  18.  Named  Thomas  Patrick... First  child  and 
daughter  to  Amy  Larson  Murray  '88  and  Gregory 
Allen  Murray  B.S.E.  '87  on  Sept.  4.  Named  Elena 
Hudson... First  child  and  son  to  Carolyn  Zander 
Alford  '89  and  J.  Tucker  Alford  on  Oct.  15,  1999. 
Named  Henry  St.  George  Tucker... Second  child  to 
Patrick  J.  Laverty  A.M.  '89,  Ph.D.  '92  and  Mary 
Ann  Laverty  on  July  30,  1999.  Named  Meredith 
Caitlin... Third  child  and  second  daughter  to  Jon- 
athan A.  "Jay"  Minnick  M.Div.  '89  and  Allana 
Harper  Minnick  B.S.N.  '83  on  Sept.  26.  Named 
Harper  Elizabeth... Second  daughter  to  Diane 
Hichwa  Senior  '89  and  David  Senior  '89  on 
Aug.  26.  Named  Audrey  Veronica. .  .First  child  and 
daughter  to  David  L.  Strauss  '89  and  Deborah 
Strauss  on  July  25.  Named  Eliana  Grace... Second 
daughter  to  Scott  Telesz  B.S.E.  '89  and  Susan 
Telesz  on  June  7.  Named  Caroline  Claire... First  child 
and  son  to  Elizabeth  Draper  Wilkinson  '89  and 
Steven  I.  Wilkinson  A.M.  '89,  Ph.D.  '90  on  Aug. 
4.  Named  Alexander  Iain. 
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Douglas  M.  Cohen  '90  is  a  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions attorney  with  the  firm  Wolff  &  Samson  in 
Roseland,  N.J.  He  and  his  wife,  Beth,  and  their  son 
live  in  Summit,  N.J. 

David  E.  Lees  M.B.A.  '90,  an  adjunct  professor 
in  the  commerce  and  finance  deparrment  at  Villanova 
University,  was  named  partner  in  Ernst  &  Young's  tax 
consulting  practice.  He  will  lead  the  firm's  personal 
financial  counseling  practice  in  Philadelphia.  In  1998 
and  1999,  he  was  named  by  Worth  magazine  as  one  of 
the  "Best  250  Financial  Advisers  in  the  Country. " 


T.  Rowland  '90,  who  completed  an 
orthopedic  surgery  residency  in  June  1999  and  an 
orthopedic  sports  medicine  fellowship  last  July,  is  an 
orthopedic  surgeon  in  Lowell,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife, 
physician  Ingrid  Kotch,  and  their  two  children  live  in 
Hanover,  Mass. 


'90  is  an  attorney  at  the 
law  firm  Lesser,  Newman,  Souweine  6k  Nasser  in 
Northampton,  Mass.  She  and  her  husband,  Andrew, 
and  their  daughter  live  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Brian  R.  Williams  B.S.E.  '90  is  director  of  product 
management  for  Stamps.com  in  Seattle,  Wash.  He  and 
his  wife,  Sharmila,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Seattle. 

Sara  Seten  Berghausen  '91  is  an  English  litera- 
ture biographer  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  where  her  husband,  Alexander  K. 
Berghausen  '92,  is  completing  his  master's  in 
architecture.  The  couple  and  their  son  live  in  Austin. 


Bans  '9 1  is  the  in-house  employment 
counsel  for  Nordstrom's  East  Coast  division  in 
McLean,  Va.  He  was  with  the  firm  Shaw,  Bransford, 
Veilleux  &  Roth  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kelly,  live  in  Bethesda,  Md. 


N.  Halbe  '91  is  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Bentley  Forbes  Group,  a 
commercial  real-estate  investment  firm.  His  wife, 
Manjusha  P.  Kulkarni  '91,  is  a  staff  attorney  at 
the  National  Health  Law  Program.  The  couple  and 
their  daughter  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

Todd  L.  Hamel  '91,  a  clinician  at  Richmond  Family 
Health  Center  in  Portland,  completed  his  residency  in 
family  practice  at  Oregon  Health  Sciences  University. 
He  has  joined  the  faculty  in  the  department  of  family 
medicine  at  OHSU,  where  he  is  an  instructor  of  resi- 
Jent--  and  medical  -.indent-.. 


'91,  a  neuropsychologist 
and  school  psychologist  for  the  Baltimore  County 
(Md.)  Public  Schools,  also  has  a  private  forensic  neu- 
ropsychology practice.  She  and  her  husband,  Robert, 
live  in  Baltimore. 

Erin  O'Brien  B.S.E.  '91,  a  board-certified  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  specialist,  joined  the 
Rothman  Institute  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University 
Hospital.  A  physician  and  jazz  musician,  she  lives  in 
Philadelphia. 

Timothy  Rade  B.S.E.  '91,  M.S.  '92  was  awarded 
his  M.B.A.  by  San  Jose  State  University  in  May. 


H.  Schiffman  '91  was  promoted  to  manag- 
ing director  at  Lehman  Brothers,  where  he  runs  its 
new  media  business.  He  and  his  wife,  Stacy,  and  their 
two  children  live  in  Short  Hills,  N.J. 

Alexander  K.  "Sasha"  Berghausen  '92  is 

completing  his  master's  in  architecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin,  where  his  wife,  Sara  Seten 
Berghausen  '91,  is  the  library's  English  literature 
biographer.  The  couple  and  their  son  live  in  Austin. 

Alayna  A.  Gaines  '92  is  managing  editor  of 
Golfweek's  Superintendent  News,  which  covers  golf- 
course  maintenance  and  development.  She  lives  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Sarah  O'Keefe  '92  is  founder  and  president  of 
Scriptorium  Publishing,  specializing  in  technical  writ- 
ing. The  company,  which  she  started  in  her  own 
home,  has  expanded  its  clientele  nationally  and  now 
employs  nine  people  in  Morrisville,  N.C. 


'92  is  a  resident  in 
pediatrics.  Her  husband,  Alec  Schramm  Ph.D.  '87, 
is  a  physics  professor  at  Occidental  College.  The  cou- 
ple and  their  two  children  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

Courtney  Hentz  Caccia  '93,  who  earned  her 
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"This  is  a  memory  forever. 

What  other  way  is  there  to  cap  off 

four  years  at  DuKe  University?"       g  * 

— Duke  senior  Craitr  D'Npill 
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Courting  victory:  clockwise  from 

top,  the  Blue  Devil's  in  the  house; 

Battier  battles  down  court; 

Dunleavy's  three  threes  were 

assisted  by  good  rebounding;  Pep 

Band  brass;  Battier  and  Boozer 

block  a  shot 


For  some  reason — abiding  curiosity  about 
the  mix  between  academics  and  athlet- 
ics?— I  made  my  way  to  Perkins  Library 
the  night  of  the  basketball  champion- 
ship  game.  A  sign  announced  that  the  library 
would  be  closing  in  about  a  half  hour,  at  nine 
o'clock,  "in  preparation  for  post-game  festiv- 
ities." A  half-dozen  students  were  in  avid 
communication  with  the  online  catalogue. 
A  lone  reference  librarian,  asked  if  reference 
business  was  slow,  responded,  with  a  forlorn 
nod,  "Very." 

Walking  out  of  the  library,  I  spotted  another 
sign,  asking,  "What  Is  Enlightenment?"  The 
library  seemed  the  perfect  enlightenment  site 
— that  is,  a  setting  sure  to  produce  transfor- 
mation. As  did  the  evening's  destination, 
Cameron  Indoor  Stadium. 

In  Cameron  for  the  championship -game 
broadcast,  the  eyes  focused  on  the  string  of 
retired  jerseys  hanging  from  the  rafters,  and 
just  in  front  of  that  array,  the  eigh teen-by- 
twenty-four-foot,  cinema-sized  screen.  A  stu- 
dent sitting  just  in  front  of  me,  wearing  a 
baseball  cap  stylishly  backward,  was  reading 
an  issue  of  The  Economist.  He  was  concen- 
trating on  a  story  whose  substance  I  could  not 
make  out  but  whose  headline  seemed  perfect 
for  the  evening:  "Let  the  huddled  masses 
in. "  The  student  masses,  if  not  exactly  hud- 
dled, were  flowing  onto  the  floor  and  into 
the  stands. 

There  was  something  about  the  Cameron 
dynamics  that  night  that  made  it  a  postmod- 
ern spectacle — fluid  identities,  the  breaking 


"I  could  tell  by  the  way 
(Dunleavy)  was 
in  the  couple 
of  practices  before  that 
he  was  going  to  have  a 
great  game,  and  he  did." 

— ]ason  Williams 
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down  of  boundaries,  the  merging  of  the  real 
and  the  unreal,  and  all  that.  Just  before  game 
time,  students  clustered  around  a  Cameron 
camera  crew  for  a  live  WRAL  TV  broadcast; 
the  Cameron  masses  watched  themselves  on 
the  huge-screen  TV  and  dutifully  screamed 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  image  of  their 
screaming  with  enthusiasm. 

As  the  TV  broadcast  offered  its  "Prelude 
to  a  Championship,"  the  baseball-cap  kid  gave 


up  on  his  Economist  and  led  our  section  of 
the  stands  in  bouncing  up  and  down.  Maybe 
the  up-and-down  motion  is  a  metaphor  for 
approaching  and  connecting  with  the  bas- 
ket. Or  maybe  it's  simply  raw  excitement  ex- 
pressing itself.  The  Duke  players  were  intro- 
duced, and  each  got  an  appropriate  cheer 
from  Cameron — a  long,  appreciative  "Boooo" 
for  Carlos  Boozer,  reverential  bows  in  the 
direction  of  Shane  Battier.  In  fact,  this  was  a 


virtual  reality  that  came  close  to  the  Cam- 
eron home -game  reality.  As  Duke  took  to 
the  free-throws  line,  the  crowd  hushed  and 
stared  at  the  screen  with  arms  outstretched 
to  show  the  path  to  the  basket.  As  the  situ- 
ation reversed,  Cameron's  faithful  turned 
energetically  obnoxious,  arms  waving  wildly, 
trying  to  distract  the  beamed-in  image  of  an 
Arizona  athlete. 
The  Blue  Devils  found  momentum  four 
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minutes  or  so  into  the  second  half,  and  the 
roar  of  the  crowd  seemed  intense  enough  to 
rattle  those  hanging  jerseys.  People  leapt  up, 
and  largely  stayed  up.  Sitting  seemed  too 
effortless  in  the  face  of  a  team  effort.  As  the 
TV  showed  a  commercial  for  Enterprise  car 
rentals,  enterprising  students  sparked  an  all- 
encompassing  crowd  "wave."  The  wave  rip- 
pled through  the  floor,  through  the  stands, 
and  somehow  it  traveled  the  distance  to 
Minneapolis  as  an  unstoppable  force. 


At  11:11,  the  Cameron  scoreboard  read 
"2001  National  Champions,"  and  a  News  & 
Observer  broadsheet  with  Duke-blue  inking 
and  a  "National  Champs"  headline — more 
enterprise  at  work — was  making  its  way 
through  Cameron.  A  student  sitting  behind 
me  gave  an  exuberant  hug  to  everyone 
around  him.  A  Duke  colleague,  happy  if  not 
out  of  control,  found  it  too  huge  a  hug:  It 
dislodged  one  of  his  contact  lenses. 

Back  in  the  fall  of  1997,  one  particular 


student,  later  a  religion  major — a  fine  place, 
one  must  think,  for  exploring  issues  of  en- 
lightenment— had  written  his  eagerness  and 
his  anxieties  into  his  freshman-year  journal 
(which  was  excerpted  in  the  pages  of  this  mag- 
azine). "As  I  stand  in  the  corner  of  Cameron 
watching  everybody  file  into  the  gym,  I  have 
so  many  questions  and  so  many  hopes,"  he 
said.  And  he  wondered:  "Am  I  ready?  Has 
my  work  paid  off?  Will  college  basketball  be 
everything  it  is  hyped  up  to  be  and  possibly 
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"If  Duke  wins 

the  game, 

there's  no  place 

I'd  rather  be 

than  Durham." 

—Josh  Wilson  '99, 
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more?"  Shane  Battier,  the  best  player  in  the 
nation  this  season  and  a  three -time  academ- 
ic All- American,  now  had  his  answers. 

As  the  crowd  made  its  way  to  the  bonfire, 
I  spotted  a  former  student  intern.  He  was 
reveling  in  the  victory,  and  in  the  news  that 
he  had  received  a  summer  congressional  in- 
ternship. Success  has  many  faces.  Two  young 
women  hailed  a  TV  crew  from  Channel  12. 
"Sir,  we're  Duke  students,  do  you  want  to 
talk  to  us?"  they  inquired  earnestly.  One  of 


them  pronounced  the  night  "so  awesome." 
A  student  streaker  wielding  a  branch — pa- 
gans at  play,  indeed — struck  an  insouciant 
pose  by  a  dorm  door  as  he  waited  for  some- 
one to  let  him  in  with  a  DukeCard. 

Some  professors  were  also  taking  in  the 
post-game  festivities.  I  met  two  new  faculty 
members  for  whom  this  was  a  Duke  initia- 
tion of  sorts;  their  interest  in  post-colonial 
studies  somehow  squared  neatly  with  this 
neo-pagan  ritual.  Reportedly  a  computer  was 


sacrificed  to  the  flames — another  fantasy  % 
playing  itself  out   that  evening.   Marking  | 
National  Library  Week,  University  Librarian  jj 
David  Ferriero  sacrificed  a  "book";  the  book,  | 
really  a  project  by  artist  Xu  Bing,  was  meant  I 
to  be  fodder  for  tobacco  worms  in  a  kind  of  • 
installation-art  project.  The  tobacco  worms 
never  quite  did  the  trick,  but  the  flames  did. 
Leaving  the  quad,  I  was  startled  to  see  a 
dorm  bench  being  dragged  down  Chapel 
Drive,  obviously  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  con- 
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suming  flames.  As  the  dozen  or  so  students 
stopped  to  take  a  photo  of  themselves — pic- 
tures had  made  the  night  come  alive,  after 
all — I  asked  if  the  bench  had  really  made  a 
long-distance  journey  from  East  Campus.  I 
received  a  look  that  signaled  "stupid  ques- 
tion" in  response.  And  they  dragged  onward, 
to  the  frustration  of  an  approaching  East 
Campus-West  Campus  bus  driver  whose 
honking  conveyed  a  different  kind  of  signal, 
about  roadway  etiquette. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  sleepily  made  my 
way  back  to  the  quad.  There  was  an  uniden- 
tified burned  object  remaining  from  the  fire, 
perhaps  a  steel  bed  frame.  I  asked  a  camera- 
bearing  (of  course)  student  if  she  could  fig- 
ure out  what  it  was;  aiming  the  camera,  she 
said,  "It's  scary  to  imagine."  One  of  the  quad- 

Jubilation:  the  bench — Andy  Borman, 

Ryan  Caldbeck,  Reggie  Love,  Matt 

Christensen,  Nick  Horvath,  Casey 

Sanders,  and  Nate  James — erupts, 

below,  right,  Jason  Williams,  Chris 

Duhon,  and  Shane  Battier  talk  to 

Billy  Packer;  a  piece  of  the  net  for  Nate 

James,  Duhon,  and  Williams,  far  right 


attending  groundskeepers  declared  this  a  more 
"civilized"  celebration  than  in  1991  and  1992, 
the  past  championship  years;  he  recalled  the 
aftermath  of  those  celebrations  as  being 
defined  by  "layers  and  layers"  of  debris. 

Continuing  to  the  Bryan  Center  store,  I 
ran  into  Jim  Wilkerson,  director  of  stores 
operations.  Wilkerson  said  that  about  150 
people  were  lined  up  before  the  eight  o'clock 
opening  time.  That  day,  just  after  the  cham- 
pionship game,  he  expected  to  sell  eighteen 
to  twenty  thousand  T-shirts.  The  twenty- 
eight  designs  had  been  selected — though 
kept  secret  and,  of  course,  contingent  on  a 
Duke  win — two  weeks  ago.  One  woman  was 
asking  no  one  in  particular,  "Should  I  get  two 
for  myself  and  one  for  my  Mom?"  A  man  was 
disappointed  in  his  search  for  infant  articles 


with  a  championship  tie-in;  he  was  told  to 
wait  until  later  in  the  week.  A  clerk,  marking 
her  first  half-hour  on  the  job  as  a  temporary 
employee,  confessed  to  me  that  her  boy- 
friend is  a  Tarheel  friend  and  he  would  "kill 
me"  if  he  saw  her  wearing  the  "Duke  NCAA 
National  Champions"  T-shirt.  A  cashier  told 
me  that  in  the  first  half-hour  of  business,  she 
had  had  a  $200  sale. 

Beyond  the  generic  "Duke  2001  National 
Champions,"  T-shirt-wearers  could  proclaim 
"And  Then  There  Was  One,"  "They  Just  Keep 
Coming,  We  Just  Keep  Winning,"  "Only  the 
Strong  Survive,"  and,  of  course,  "I  Was  on 
the  Quad  April  2,  2001. "  Having  been  faith- 
ful both  to  Cameron  and  the  quad  the  pre- 
vious night,  I  went  for  three  of  latter  variety. 
Post-purchases,  I  was  told  that  my  image  had 
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briefly  appeared  on  a  local  station's  celebra- 
tion coverage.  With  that  knowledge  and  my 
three  new  T-shirts,  I  felt  doubly — quadru- 
ply? — recognized  as  a  witness  to  history. 

There's  power  and  meaning  in  shared 
space,  shared  rituals,  and  shared  celebration. 
But  Duke  basketball,  which  just  keeps  on 
winning,  is  not  just  about  being  part  of 
something  bigger  than  ourselves.  It's  about 
the  notion  that  hard  work  can  bring  reward- 
ing results.  And  isn't  that  a  validation  of 
education? 

Quoted  in  The  New  York  Times  after  the 
championship  game,  men's  basketball  coach 
Mike  Krzyzewski  talked  about  Battier,  his 
star  pupil.  "When  you  have  an  exceptional 
student  that  makes  your  class  fun  to  go  to,  it 
helps  you,"  he  said.  "You  prepare  just  a  little 
bit  more  because  you  know  that  kid  is  going 
to  be  in  your  class  while  the  class  is  going  on. 
That  kid  makes  the  whole  class  rise  to  a 
higher  level. " 

Would  the  more  traditional  classes  be  can- 
celled the  day  after  the  game?  Provost  Peter 
Lange  fielded  lots  of  questions  to  that  effect. 
He  said  it  would  hardly  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  basketball  program  that  sees  itself  as  an 
expression  of  the  work  ethic.  Classes  went 
on  as  usual,  though  one  suspects  some  melt- 
ing of  numbers  on  Tuesday.  Tuesday  was  the 
welcome -back  ceremony  for  the  team, 
whose  coach  made  it  clear  that  any  proper 
celebration  required  the  presence  of  "the 
sixth  man. "  Or  as  Jason  Williams  put  it,  "I'm 


just  glad  we  brought  the  championship  back 
where  it  needs  to  be. " 

Basketball  may  close  down  Perkins  Library 
for  a  few  hours,  but  it  doesn't  overwhelm 
Duke.  It  does  help  define  Duke,  though,  as  a 
place  of  exuberance  and  accomplishment. 
Loyalty  to  The  Economist  and  loyalty  to  bas- 
ketball can  coexist.  They  may  both  be  pur- 
suits on  the  path  to  enlightenment. 

— Robert].  Bliwise 

For  more  information  on  the  men's  team, 

the  2000-2001  season,  and  the  championship, 

please  visit  www.goduke.com/bko/bkc. 


To  the  victors: 
Coach  K  hits  the 
court,  right,  and 
gets  a  big  hug 
from  assistant 
coach  Johnny 
Dawkins  '86,  far 
right;  Carlos 
Boozer,  above, 
and  the  team 
raise  the  NCAA 
2001  champion- 
ship trophy 
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MA.  in  communications  management  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California's  Annenberg 
School,  manages  advertising  and  audience  research 
for  Excite@Home  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.  She  and 
her  husband,  Rick,  live  in  Redwood  City. 

Lloyd  Melnick  M.B.A.  '93  was  named  to  the  board 
of  GAMEproducer.com,  the  first  online  marketplace 
for  the  computer  and  video  game  industry.  He  lives  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Michele  Saracino  '93  earned  her  Ph.D.  in  reli- 
gious studies,  with  a  specialization  in  theology  and 
society,  in  May  at  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee. 

Amy  Stoakley  Sebring  '93  is  the  associate 
director  of  finance  at  the  State  Council  of  Higher 
Education  for  Virginia.  She  and  her  husband,  Roy, 
and  their  twin  sons  live  in  Mechanicsville,  Va. 

Jason  S.  Wood  '93  joined  the  Raleigh  law  firm 
Wyrick,  Robbins,  Yates  &  Ponton  as  an  associate 
practicing  in  the  areas  of  biotechnology,  venture  capi- 
tal, intellectual  property,  and  corporate  law  for  tech- 
nology clients.  He  and  his  wife,  Julie,  live  in  Raleigh. 

Mark  P.  Arnold  '94  joined  the  Miami  office  of  the 
law  firm  Holland  &  Knight  as  an  associate  to  practice 
corporate  law. 


C.  Dolinsky  Cahall  '94,  a  doctoral  can- 
didate in  clinical  psychology  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  is  completing  an  internship  in  pediatric 
psychology  at  Children's  Hospital  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Her  husband,  Perry  Joseph  Cahall  '95,  is  a  doc- 
toral candidate  at  St.  Louis  University. 

Sharla  Benjamin  Lovern  '94  earned  her  M.S.  in 
biological  systems  engineering  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University.  She  and  her  husband, 
Matthew,  live  in  Okemos,  Mich. 


Ill  Ph.D.  '94  was  awarded 
tenure  and  promoted  to  both  associate  professor  and 
chair  of  the  chemistry  and  biochemistry  department  at 
Delaware  Valley  College  in  Doylestown,  Pa.  He  was 
also  named  Harleysville  National  Bank  Distinguished 
Professor  for  2000-2002.  He  lives  in  Doylestown. 


Steer  '94  graduated  cum  laude  in  May 
from  Notre  Dame  University's  hiw  school,  where 
she  received  the  Harold  O.  Weber  Award  for 
Outstanding  Achievement  in  Oral  Advocacy  and 
the  William  T.  Kirby  Award  for  Excellence  in  Legal 
Writing.  She  practices  with  the  firm  Arnold  &  Porter 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Robert  Reid  Bailey  B.S.E.  '95,  who  earned  his 
Ph.D.  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  in  August,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  mechanical  and  aerospace 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Dayton. 

Perry  Joseph  Cahall  '95  is  a  doctoral  candidate 
in  historical  theology  at  St.  Louis  University.  His  wife, 
Marisa  C.  Dolinsky  Cahall  '94,  is  completing  an 

internship  in  clinical  psychology  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mark  E.  Fisher  '95  has  returned  to  Duke  to 
pursue  his  M.B.A.  He  was  manager  of  Andersen 
Consulting's  communications  and  high-tech  practice 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  lived  tor  the  past  five 
years.  He  lives  in  Durham. 

Madeleine  A.  Vala  '95  is  in  her  fourth  year  of 
Ph.D.  studies  in  English  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor.  She  was  awarded  a  Mellon  Fellowship  to 
begin  work  on  her  dissertation,  which  examines  the 
supernatural  in  modernist  literature. 

Christopher  W.  Moody  M.S.N.  '96,  a  certified 
nurse  practitioner,  adopted  a  little  boy  from  Siberia, 
becoming  the  youngest  man  ever  to  do  so.  He  has  a 


Ph.D.  in  holistic  health  sciences  and  is  in  private 
practice  at  Nature's  Child  in  New  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  was  published  last  year  in  the  Journal  of  Pediatric 
Health  Care  on  male  child  sexual  abuse.  He  lives  with 
his  son  and  his  parents  in  New  Hartford. 

Eirene  Hsin-Yuan  Chen  '97  left  for  Uzbekistan 
in  August  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps.  She  will  teach 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  to  secondary- school 
students.  She  has  worked  as  a  teacher  in  the  Durham 
public  schools  and  with  the  Durham  County  Literary 
Council. 


'97  is  an  attorney  with  the  law  firm 
Rogers  &  Hardin  in  Atlanta.  His  wife,  Jennifer 
Feltham  Cohen  '98,  is  an  attorney  with  the  law 
firm  Powell  Goldstein  Frazer  &  Murphy  in  Atlanta. 

Erin  A.  Smith  Ph.D.  '97  is  the  author  of  Hard- 
Boiled:  Working- Class  Redden  and  I'n/ji  Magazines,  a 
study  of  the  detective  fiction  of  pulp  magazines  and 
cheap  paperbacks  and  its  readers  from  the  1920s  to 
the  1940s,  published  by  Temple  University  Press.  She 
lives  in  Piano,  Texas. 

Art  Trembanis  '98  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Hughes 

'99,  are  both  pursuing  theit  Ph.D.s  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  They  live  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Amy  Edwards  '99  is  an  admissions  counselor  for 
Saint  Michael's  College  in  Colchester,  Vt.  She  and  her 
husband,  Riley  Fenner,  live  in  Burlington,  Vt. 


'99,  who  attends  Oxford  University  as 
a  British  Marshall  Scholar,  was  honored  as  the 
Northside  School  District  Pillar  of  Fairness  for  2000. 
After  two  years  at  Oxford,  he  plans  to  study  law  at 
Yale  University. 

MARRIAGES:  David  Brooks  '90  to  Sharon  E. 
Holcombe  on  Aug.  28.  Residence:  Orange,  Va....Lee 
Ashley  Jernigan  '91  to  William  Thomas  Bonfield 
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I.  Residence:  Raleigh.. 
'91  to  Robert  Hecht  on  July  8.  Residence: 
Baltimore... Jeffrey  A.  Belkin  '92  to  Dara  L. 
Steele  '96,  J.D.  '99  on  Sept.  3.  Residence:  Washington, 
D.C.... Jessica  D.  Berman  '92  to  Arthur  Harvey 
on  July  15.  Residence:  Boston... Courtney  Hentz 
Caccia  '93  to  Rick  Caccia  on  March  25,  2000. 
Residence:  Redwood  City,  Calif.... Brian  Matthew 
Joyce  B.S.E.  '93  to  Jennifer  Lynn  Karlousky  on  Oct. 
21.  Residence:  Warrenville,  111.. ..David  Marx  Scher 
M.D.  '93  to  Nancy  Beth  Greenwald  on  Nov.  11. 
Residence:  New  York  City...Cheska  A.  Demars 
'94  to  David  S.  Levy  '94  on  Sept.  16.  Residence: 
Silver  Spring,  Md....Marisa  C.  Dolinsky  '94  to 
Perry  Joseph  Cahall  '95  on  Oct.  14.  Residence: 
Columbus,  Ohio... Lisa  M.  Hepburn  '94  to  Scott 
Rutherford  on  July  15.  Residence:  Atlanta... Michael 
Ciarlo  '95  to  Amy  Mudd  on  June  24.  Residence: 
Timonium,  Md.... Carol  Elizabeth  Clayton  '96 
to  John  Eric  Port  '96  on  July  15  in  Duke  Chapel. 
Residence:  Richmond... Dara  L.  Steele  '96,  J.D. 
'99  to  Jeffrey  A.  Belkin  '92  on  Sept.  3.  Residence: 
Washington,  D.C.... Peter  Carpio  '97  to  Emily  S. 
'97  on  Aug.  12.  Residence:  New  York  City... 
i  C.  Cocks  B.S.E.  '97,  M.E.M.  '98  to  Leslie 
R.  Deak  '98  on  Sept.  2  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Va....Dan  Cohen  '97  to  Jennifer 
Feltham  '98  on  Aug.  12  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 
Atlanta... Catherine  Obenshain  '97  to  Jason 
Piche  B.S.E.  '97  to  on  May  27.  Residence:  Charlottes- 
ville, Va....  Clare  Phillips  Walsh  '97  to  Jay  Didier 
on  Oct.  7.  Residence:  Durham... Art  Trembanis 
'98  to  Sarah  Hughes  '99  on  July  15  in  Duke  Chapel. 
Residence:  Williamsburg,  Va. 


BIRTHS:  Second  daughter  to  Matt  Cubstead  '90 
and  Caroline  Light  '91  on  Sept.  17.  Named 
Miriam  Leslie. .  .A  son  to  Andrew  Steven 


Feinberg  '90  and  Whitney  Orman  Feinberg  on  May 
26,  2000.  Named  Ryan  Warner... Third  son  to  Katie 
Wilson  Hill  '90  and  Terry  Hill  on  Nov.  21.  Named 
John  Wilson  Hill... Second  son  to  Debbie  Gardner 
Leibold  '91  and  Greg  Leibold  '91  on  Aug.  25. 
Named  Jackson  Gardner  Leibold. .  .Second  child  and 
first  daughter  to  Allison  Miller  Lewin  '90, 
M.H.A.  '94  and  Oren  C.  Lewin  '90  on  Oct.  8. 
Named  Julia  Ariele. .  .A  son  to  Rhys  L.  Moore 
M.B.A.  '90  and  Spencer  Barnes  Moore  on  Nov.  3. 
Named  Griffin  Barnes. .  .Second  child  and  daughter  to 
Leanne  Elizabeth  Murray  '90  and  David  M. 
Shofi  on  Oct.  7.  Named  Mallory  Anne  Shofi... Second 
child  and  first  son  to  Michael  T.  Rowland  '90  and 
Ingrid  Kotch  on  Aug.  8.  Named  Jackson  Todd 
Rowland... First  child  and  daughter  to  Gillian 
Bruce  Schiller  '90  and  Andrew  Schiller  on  Aug. 
13.  Named  Wendy  Elizabeth. .  .First  child  and  daugh- 
ter to  Brian  R.  Williams  B.S.E.  '90  and  Sharmila 
Naidu  Williams  on  Nov.  3.  Named  Malini 
Sasha... First  child  and  son  to  Paul  T.  Baird  '91, 
M.D.  '96  and  Tracy  Unice  Baird  '94  on  May  5. 
Named  Jackson  Redder. .  .First  child  and  son  to  Sara 
Seten  Berghausen  '91  and  Alexander  K. 
"Sasha"  Berghausen  '92  on  April  7.  Named 
Charles  Alexander... Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Robert  A.  Book  '91  and  Mandy  Greenfield  Book 
on  July  8.  Named  Kenneth  Milton. .  .First  child  and 
daughter  to  Kendall  W.  Harrison  '91  and 
Jessica  Young  Harrison  '93  on  Aug.  13.  Named 
Emma  Spencer... First  child  and  son  to  Eric  Bruce 
Kirsten  '91  and  Tracey  Cody  Kirsten  '91  on 
Nov.  6.  Named  Quin  Ramiro... First  child  and  daugh- 
ter to  Lynn  Kellmanson  Matheny  '91  and 
Richard  L.  Matheny  '91  on  June  14.  Named 
Maia  Rose... Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
David  Lowell  Tett  '91  and  Saralyn  Donnell 
Tett  '92  on  Oct.  26.  Named  Daphne  Jane... First 


child  and  daughter  to  Shannon  Evans  Varekamp 

'91  and  Patrick  Varekamp  on  May  10.  Named  Hannah 
Christie. . .First  child  and  son  to  Maria  Perez 
Drake  '92  and  William  Daneil  Drake  A.M.  '94, 
Ph.D.  '96  on  June  14.  Named  Enrique  James. .  .Second 
child  and  first  daughter  to  Julio  A.  Guzman 
M.E.M.  '92  and  Paula  Ponce  on  Sept.  15.  Named 
Andrea  Maria... First  child  and  daughter  to  Gregg 
David  Schmaltz  '92  and  Magda  Kornitzer 
Schmaltz  '92  on  Aug.  19.  Named  Alexandra 
Jane... Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Laurel 
Haines  Schramm  '92  and  Alec  Schramm 
Ph.D.  '87  on  July  24.  Named  Tirtza  Rachel. . .  A  son  to 
Darrell  A.  Gauthier  MBA.  '93  and  Jill  Pauza 
Gauthier  M.B.A.  '93  on  Feb.  15,  2000.  Named 
Lucien  Adam... First  child  and  daughter  to  Jessica 
Young  Harrison  '93  and  Kendall  W.  Harrison 
'91  on  Aug.  13.  Named  Emma  Spencer. ..First  child 
and  son  to  Tracy  Unice  Baird  '94  and  Paul  T. 
Baird  '91,  M.D.  '96  on  May  5.  Named  Jackson 
Redder... A  son  to  Robert  J.  Haas  Jr.  '94  and 
Romana  Moezzi  Haas  '94  on  Aug.  25.  Named 
Cyrus  Moezzi... First  child  and  son  to  Macon 
Beasley  Fritsch  '95  and  Bryan  Fritsch  on  April 
17,  2000.  Named  Avery  Campbell... First  son  to 
Marnie  RussottO  Boyer  '97  and  Christopher 
Boyer  on  Oct.  23.  Named  Matthew  Jacob... Fourth 
child  and  daughter  to  Mike  Osmera  M.B.A.  '98 
and  Cathy  Koch  Osmera  '86  on  May  9.  Named 
Christina  Marie. 


MARRIAGES:  Tina  Marie  Coker  '00  to  Russell 
Scott  Jordan  on  June  17.  Residence:  Hayneville,  Ala. 


Student-Athletes 
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f  athletes  are  the 
untouchable  gods 
of  today,  heroes  to 
be  admired  and 
lauded  by  the  masses, 
then  Kara  Henderson 
'95  could  be  the  oracle 
who  unravels  their 
humanity  and  presents 
it  to  the  world.  Anchor 
for  the  CNN-Sports 
Illustrated  Network 
since  last  November, 
she  is  one  of  the  hosts 
of  Sports  Tonight. 

Henderson  says  she 
had  always  been  a 
writer  and  sports  had 
always  been  a  major 
part  of  her  life.  After  a 
summer  and  fall 
internship  in  London 
with  NBC  during  her 
undergraduate  days, 
and  an  internship  with 
Durham's  WTVD,  she 
decided  she  would  be  a 
sports  journalist. 

While  at  WTVD, 
she  covered  Duke  and 
other  ACC  games,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated 
Duke-UNC  game.  She 
says  this  was  a  "rite 
of  passage"  at  WTVD, 
normally  reserved 
for  reporters  having 
worked  there  for  a  few 
years.  But  it  was  of- 
fered to  her  right  away. 

Her  immediate  goal 
after  college  was  ESPN, 
where  she  says  begin- 
ners "work  for  $300  a 
week  and  do  anything 
and  everything  just  to 
work  for  ESPN."  She 
interviewed.  "A  year 
and  a  month  later," 
as  she  recalls,  ESPN 
called  to  offer  her  a 
job  in  production. 

With  some  training 
in  "on-air  presentation 
skills"  and  a  little  per- 
sistence, she  found 


herself  in  front  of  the 
camera,  first  in  Boston, 
and  soon  afterward  in 
Atlanta,  at  CNN- 
Sports  Illustrated. 
"I've  just  kinda 
lucked  out,"  she  says 
modestly.  But  she  gives 
some  of  the  credit  to 
her  gender:  "If  you're 
a  woman  in  this  busi- 
ness and  you  know 
what  you're  talking 
about,  it's  a  quick  trip 


regret,"  she  says.  Even 
though  this  might  be 
"part  of  the  growing 
process,"  Henderson 
stresses  the  importance 
of  a  certain  sensitivity; 
as  a  journalist,  "you 
wouldn't  ever  want  to 
take  that  away." 

"Sports  is  a  micro- 
cosm for  life,  it  has  the 
major  aspects  of  life: 
competition,  failure, 
winning,  and  losing," 


100,  the  raw  burns 
where  clothes  rub  the 
skin,  the  look  of  seeing 
the  finish  line  on  their 
faces.  This  is  for  her 
the  most  exciting 
aspect  of  her  work, 
"covering  the  real  peo- 
ple, the  everyday  peo- 
ple.... It's  the  most 
phenomenal  thing  to 
see  the  strength  of  the 
human  spirit." 
That's  why  she 


Fast  break:  Henderson,  left,  "one  of  the  guys"  i 
at  CNN/Sports  Illustrated 


to  the  top." 

Being  a  relative 
novelty  in  the  industry, 
she  says,  doesn't  bother 
her.  "I  grew  up  one  of 
the  guys;  I'm  used  to 
being  one  of  the  guys; 
I  don't  even  notice  it 
anymore."  But  she  says 
women  bring  "different 
perspectives"  to  the 


Being  on  television 
presents  certain  chal- 
lenges, however.  Not 
everyone  will  react 
respectfully.  "You 
develop  a  sense  of  cyn- 
icism, and  that  you 


she  says.  But  "money 
has  taken  such  a  huge 
part  in  the  way  sports 
are  played,"  she  adds, 
that  "some  of  the  puri- 
ty has  been  removed." 
For  Henderson,  how- 
ever, sports  are  not 
about  superhuman 
athletes,  or  about  ma- 
jor celebrities.  Re- 
membering "the  one 
story  that  just  hit 
home,"  she  talks  about 
covering  a  hundred- 
mile  marathon  through 
the  hills  of  Vermont. 
She  describes  the  run- 
ners approaching  mile 


the  sports  desk 


approaches  every  ath- 
lete as  another  human 
being.  "When  you're  a 
fan,  you  learn  to  put 
these  people  up  on  a 
pedestal,  but  when  you 
get  to  know  these 
guys,  they're  just  regu- 
lar guys,"  she  says. 
"One  of  the  things  I 
pride  myself  on  is  the 
interviews  I  do.  I  enjoy 
making  these  athletes 
human  to  people." 


-Bogdan  Albu  '03 


Deaths 


Dixie  Suitt  Rigsbee  '24  of  Durham,  on  Aug.  20. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Watts  School  of  Nursing. 
She  is  survived  by  a  son,  two  daughters,  14  grandchil- 
dren, 17  great-grandchildren,  and  a  great-great-grand- 
daughter. 

Viola  Faucette  Coffin  '28  of  Durham,  on  July  14. 
She  taught  biology  at  the  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  levels.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Kappa 
Delta  sorority.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Wilson; 
a  daughter;  two  sons;  and  four  grandchildren. 


David  Kelly  Jackson  Jr.  '29,  A.M.  '31  of 
Durham,  on  July  30.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  Sigma 
Upsilon,  and  Theta  Alpha  Phi.  He  was  employed  by 
Duke  University  Press  and  Rutherford  Junior  College, 
and  was  assistant  vice  president  and  assistant  secretary 
of  Home  Security  Life  Insurance  until  retiring  in  1973. 
He  was  a  founding  member  of  Epworth  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Durham.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  a  daughter,  and  two  grandsons. 


for  a  year  in  a  Christian  school.  He  is  survived  by 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Thomas  J.  Lassiter  '32  of  Smithfield,  N.C.,  on 
July  17.  He  was  the  longtime  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Smithfield  Herald.  At  Duke  and  for  a  year  after 
graduation,  he  played  jazz  trombone  with  the  Jelly 
Leftwich  Orchestra.  He  taught  journalism  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  from  1948  to  1953.  After  retiring  from 
the  Herald  in  1980,  he  continued  writing  for  many 
years  as  editor  emeritus.  He  was  inducted  into  the 
N.C.  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  in  1982.  In  2000,  he 
was  selected  by  the  N.C  Humanities  Council  to  re- 
ceive the  John  Tyler  Caldwell  Award  in  the  Human- 
ities. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Lassiter  Huggin  '63;  a  son,  T.  Wingate 
Lassiter  '69;  three  grandchildren,  including 
Eleanor  Lassiter  Ridley  '92;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren. 

Robert  W.  Patton  '32  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  April  7, 
2000,  from  Parkinson's  disease.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida's  law  school,  he  retired  in  1980 
as  Hillsborough  County  Chief  Circuit  Judge.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  cousin,  Fannie  C.  O'Keef  '33. 


i  E.  Conti  M.D.  '33  of  Venice,  Fla.,  on  May 
18.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he  served  eight  years 
with  the  Navy  Medical  Corps,  earning  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  was  on  staff  at  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  and 
had  a  medical  and  surgical  practice  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  for  27  years  before  retiring  to  Florida.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Virginia;  two  daughters;  seven 
grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

Edward  C.  Schollenberger  '34  of  Durham,  on 
June  13. 

Cornelia  Love  Rolston  Winton  A.M.  '34  of 
Durham,  on  Aug.  16.  A  French  teacher,  she  retired 
after  21  years  with  the  Wake  County  schools,  where 
she  had  chaired  the  foreign-language  department  at 
Sanderson  High.  The  school  named  a  French  lan- 
guage award  in  her  honor.  After  retiring,  she  contin- 
ued to  teach,  tutoring  at  Raleigh's  Central  Prison  and 
Fred  Olds  Elementary  School.  She  also  taught  Spanish 
at  Carolina  Friends  School  and  English-as-a-Second- 
Language  classes  throughout  the  Triangle.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter;  three  sons,  including  Robert  E. 
Winton  Housestaff  '79  and  Raymond  S. 
Winton  II  Ph.D.  72;  a  sister;  a  brother;  10  grand- 
children, including  Edwin  E.  Gatewood  III  '89; 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 


Coyitt  L.  Mitchell  '31  of  Raleigh,  on  March  28, 
2000.  After  retiring  from  teaching,  he  and  his  wife, 
Agness,  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  world. 
At  age  79,  he  went  alone  to  China,  where  he  taught 


A.M. '35  of  Charlotte, 
on  Aug.  6.  He  was  a  high-school  principal  in  West 
Virginia  before  becoming  editor  of  The  Raleigh  Register 
in  Beckley,  WVa.  In  1947,  he  joined  The  Charlotte 
Observer  as  a  reporter,  then  advanced  to  editorial  writ- 
er, managing  editor,  and,  in  1972,  retired  as  director  of 
public  service.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha,  and 
a  daughter,  Jean  Norton  Dickman  '55. 

Alfred  G.  Swanson  '35  of  Moraga,  Calif.,  on 
March  26,  2000,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  a  certified 
public  accountant  with  Owens  Financial  Co.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  two  daughters. 


'36  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  on  June  1 1.  She  was  a  former  trustee  of  First 
Presbyterian  Day  School.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  M.  Timberlake  60;  a  son,  Joe  E. 
Timberlake  '63;  a  sister,  Harriet  Durant 
Norville  '45;  three  grandchildren;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren. 

Robert  F.  Creegan  A.M.  '37,  Ph.D.  '39  of 
Delmar,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  10.  In  1952,  he  founded  the 
philosophy  department  at  the  N.Y.  State  College 
for  Teachers  in  Albany  (now  SUNY) .  A  founding 
member  of  the  Society  for  Scientific  Exploration, 
he  is  the  author  of  The  Shock  of ^  Existence  (1954) 
and  The  Magic  of  Truth  (1980).  He  is  survived  by 


March-April  2001 


his  wife,  Doris;  a  son;  and  two  grandsons. 

Harold  I.  "Spike"  Harvey  37  of  Berkeley,  Calif, 
on  March  30,  2000,  of  heart  failure. 

Mitchell  Kellogg  '37  of  Durham,  on  July  13.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth. 

Dorothy  Zerbach  Mills  Hicks  '38  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.C.,  on  May  15.  She  taught  English  at  East 
Carolina  University  from  1968  until  retiring  as  an 
associate  professor  in  1980.  She  established  the 
Children's  Literature  Conference  that  meets  annually 
at  ECU.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Thomas;  two 
sons,  including  Hugh  H.  Mills  III  '63;  a  sister;  and 
three  grandchildren. 


'40  of  Houston,  Texas, 
on  Aug.  3,  after  a  brief  illness.  At  Duke,  she  was  a 
member  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  sorority.  She  was  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Altar  Guild  at  her  Episcopal  church  in 
Houston  and  was  active  in  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Blue  Bird  Circle,  Daughters 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Tanglewood  Garden  Club.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Arthur;  two  daughters, 
including  Louise  Oowling  Roselle  '66,  M.A.T 
'67;  a  son-in-law,  David  P.  Roselle  Ph.D.  '65;  four 
grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Anne  Sykes  Hill  '40  of  Durham,  on  July  16.  She 

was  a  member  of  the  Junior  League  of  Durham  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  Dan  W.  Hill  III  '66  and  Frank 
H.  Hill  M.B.A.  '83;  a  daughter,  Susan  W.  Hill  '69; 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Roger  "Robbie"  W.  Robinson  '40  of  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  18,  of  injuries  resulting  from  an 


automobile  accident.  He  is  survived  by  a  son, 
W.  Robinson  Jr.  73. 

Frederick  B.  McCullough  '41  of  Valley  Center, 
Calif,  on  July  7.  He  served  as  a  Naval  officer  in  both 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  For  32  years,  he 
was  director  of  estimating  and  pricing  at  McDonnell 
Douglas  in  St.  Louis.  In  retirement,  he  was  an  avocado 
grower.  He  is  survived  by  three  sons,  a  daughter,  a 
sister,  and  seven  grandchildren. 


Edward  W.  Prentis  B.D.  '41  of  Lexingti 


N.C., 


De  Lancey  '42  of  Durham,  on  July  3. 

Carl  Horn  Jr.  '42,  LL.B.  '47  of  Charlotte,  on 
Aug.  5.  He  served  in  the  Army  in  the  Pacific  Theater 
during  World  War  II,  advancing  from  private  to 
captain.  He  joined  the  legal  department  at  Duke 
Power  Co.  in  1954.  He  was  named  general  counsel 
and  elected  to  its  board  of  directors  in  1959.  In  1971, 
he  was  elected  president  and  CEO,  and  in  1975 
chairman  of  the  board.  Financial  World  magazine 
named  him  outstanding  executive  of  the  year  in  the 
public  utilities  industry  in  1977  and  one  of  the  ten 
outstanding  chief  executives  of  major  U.S.  corporations 
in  1980.  In  1982,  the  Wall  Street  Transcript  named  him 
the  top  CEO  of  the  electric  utility  industry.  A  past 
president  of  the  Duke  Law  Alumni  Association,  he 
held  numerous  board  appointments,  including  trustee 
and  chairman,  the  Independent  College  Fund  of 
North  Carolina;  president,  N.C.  Citizens  Association; 
chairman,  Davidson  College  Board  of  Visitors;  and 
trustee,  Erskine  College.  He  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  N.C.  Board  of  Community  Colleges,  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  Catawba  College,  and  was 


awarded  the  1980  Citation  for  Outstanding  Leader- 
ship and  Service  to  the  N.C.  Citizens  Association. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Virginia;  two  sons;  two 
daughters;  and  14  grandchildren; 

Samuel  E.  Wright  '42  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  on  July 
12,  of  a  stroke.  He  retired  as  senior  vice  president  of 
South  Carolina  National  Bank.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  S.C.  Association  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Executives  and  the  Columbia  Advertising 
Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ellen;  two  sons;  and 
three  grandsons. 

Richard  Edwin  Boger  Sr.  '43,  M.D.  '45  of 
Alpharetta,  Ga.,  on  July  28.  He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  A  retired  pediatrician,  he  was  a  past 
president  of  Phi  Chi  medical  fraternity  in  Atlanta.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joyce;  a  son;  a  daughter;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Robert  Alexander  Broome  Jr.  M.D.  '44  of 
Orlando,  Fla.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Robert. 

Emmalee  K.  Garten  '44  of  Greensboro,  N.C,  on 
JulyS. 


Bryan  Robnett  '44  of  Kingwood,  Texas. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Joe.  J.  Robnett 

Jr.  B.S.E.E.  '49;  four  daughters;  and  a  son. 

Jule  '44  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  June  16. 


'46  of  Clinton,  N.C, 
on  May  16,  2000.  He  was  the  owner  of  Turlington 
Lumber  Co.  and  an  Air  Force  veteran.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Clinton  Rotary  Club  and  the  Coharie 
Country  Club,  a  past  chair  ot  the  Sampson  County 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  a  member  of  the  Clinton 
City  Council.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jean;  two 
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daughters;  two  sons;  a  brother,  Henry  Lee  "Fes" 
Turlington  '4?;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Clifton  H.  Kreps  Jr.  Ph.D.  '48  of  Durham,  on 
Aug.  23.  He  was  Wachovia  Professor  of  hanking  in  the 
business  school  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  an  economics 
professor  in  UNC's  college  of  arts  and  sciences  before 
retiring.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles  and 
papers  and  a  leading  textbook  author  in  the  field  of 
money  and  banking.  When  appointed  to  the  Wachovia 
chair,  he  was  serving  as  an  economist  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Juanita  Morris  Kreps  A.M.  '44,  Ph.D.  '58,  Hon. 
'93;  two  daughters,  including  Laura  Anne  Kreps 
76;  a  son;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Colin  S.  McLarty  B.S.M.E.  '48  of  New  Bern,  N.C., 
on  May  24. 

Nancy  Robinson  Hunt  '49  of  New  Bern,  N.C.,  on 
June  28,  of  cancer.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Bill;  two  sons;  two  daughters;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Lloyd  C.  Knabe  B.S.M.E.  '49  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  on 
Aug.  9,  of  heart  failure.  A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he 
worked  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  20  years  as 
assistant  director  of  energy  systems,  retiring  in  1984. 
For  his  work  there,  he  received  an  Energy  Manage- 
ment Award  from  the  American  Hospital  Association 
and  the  American  Society  for  Hospital  Engineering. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Frances;  a  daughter;  and  a 
granddaughter. 

Sidney  Bunn  Youngblood  '49  oi  Smithfield, 
N.C.,  on  April  5,  2000.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Trial 
and  Error  Garden  Club  and  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  She  is  survived  by  a  son;  a  daughter; 
a  brother,  Spruill  G.  Bunn  B.S.C.E.  '59;  a  niece, 
Kimberley  Bunn  Morris  '90;  and  three  grand- 
children. 


t  '52  of  Hunt  Valley,  Md.,  on  April 
15,  2000.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  Andrew  P. 
Macht  B.S.E.  '89,  and  a  daughter,  Linda  Lee 
Macht  74. 


II  '53  of  Belleair,  Fla.,  on  April  25, 
2000.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity.  He  worked  in  management  at  General 
Motors  in  Detroit  and  South  Bend,  Ind.,  until  1957, 
when  he  was  disabled  in  a  motor  scooter  accident 
while  vacationing  in  Bermuda.  He  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister. 


L.  Gulledge  '54  of  Charlotte,  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  July.  He  was  a  certified  public 
accountant.  He  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Sidney  L. 
i  B.S.M.E.  43,  and  a  nephe 
III  72 


Ruth  Pierce  B.S.N.Ed.  '56  of  Laurens,  S.C.,  on 
July  30.  She  earned  her  M.S.  degree  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  and  taught  at  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  from  1956  to  1971.  She  was  associate 
director  of  South  Carolina's  board  of  nursing  in 
Columbia  from  1971  to  1975  and  assistant  director 
of  nursing  education  at  Crafts  Farrow  State  Hospital 
until  1987.  She  was  a  past  president  and  past  treasurer 
for  the  Pilot  Club  of  Columbia  and  served  on  the 
District  Administrative  Council  of  the  South  Carolina 
District  of  Pilot  International.  She  is  survived  by  two 
brothers  and  five  sisters. 

A.  Robert  Chernin  '60  of  Annandale,  Va.,  on 
Aug.  16,  of  lymphoma.  A  graduate  of  Georgetown 
University's  law  school,  he  was  an  F.B.I,  special  agent 
before  entering  private  legal  practice.  He  was  deputy 
county  attorney  for  most  of  his  career,  retiring  in  1998. 
He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Gregory;  a  daughter,  Amy; 
and  a  granddaughter. 


>nn  M.S.E.  '61  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  on  March  27,  2000.  An  ophthalmologist,  he 


was  a  1959  graduate  of  M.l.T  and  a  1965  graduate  of 
Cornell  University  Medical  College.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Helen;  a  son;  a  daughter;  a  sister,  Jean 
Glenn  Schmucker  '50;  and  a  brother,  James 
H.  Glenn  '53. 

Robert  Alan  Dole  M.D.  '63  of  Carmel,  Calif,  on 
June  22,  of  colon  cancer.  A  psychiatrist,  he  practiced 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  before  moving  to  Carmel  in 
1984.  He  was  also  on  staff  at  Community  Hospital  of 
Monterey  Peninsula.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cary; 
a  daughter;  two  sons;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Barry  A.  Smiley  '63  of  Natchitoches,  La.,  on 
April  15,  2000,  of  leukemia.  He  was  a  former  dean 
of  the  College  of  Business  at  Northwestern  State 
University.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha;  a 
daughter;  a  son;  a  stepson;  a  stepdaughter;  his  parents; 
and  a  brother. 

Kenneth  J.  Schoonhagen  Sr.  M  HA.  '64  of 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  on  Sept.  8,  in  a  bicycling  accident.  A 
health-care  administrator,  he  worked  for  the  medical 
facilities  planning  section  of  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  He  is  survived  by  his 
companion,  Scott  Walker;  his  mother;  a  son;  two 
daughters;  and  a  sister. 

Earle  Lyman  Brooks  II  LL.B.'66  of  San  Diego, 
Calif,  on  July  25,  from  injuries  sustained  in  a  fall. 
During  the  Vietnam  War,  he  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  He  was  an  assistant 
district  attorney  and  public  defender  before  establishing 
a  private  own  law  practice  in  San  Diego.  He  is  survived 
by  a  brother,  two  sisters,  and  a  step-brother. 


O.  Wagner  '67,  M.D.  71  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  on  Sept.  1 1 .  An  Air  Force  veteran,  he  was  a 
physician  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  physician  Jeanne  McKibben;  a  son;  a 
daughter;  two  stepdaughters;  a  stepson;  his  mother; 
a  brother;  and  a  grandchild. 

John  Rae  Locke  Jr.  A.M.  '69  of  N.  Wilkesboro, 
N.C,  on  Aug.  19.  He  was  general  manager  of  Brushy 
Mountain  Bee  Farm.  He  was  a  member  of  PATH 
(Piedmont  Appalachian  Trail  Hikers),  a  trail  mainte- 
nance club,  and  had  hiked  the  entire  Appalachian 
Trail.  He  was  a  past  president  ot  the  Durham  Jaycees. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vanya;  a  daughter;  a  son; 
two  stepdaughters;  a  stepson;  a  brother;  and  four 
giandchildren. 


S.  Reynolds  Ph.D.  70  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.,  on  Aug.  12,  of  pancreatic  cancer.  He  was  the 
author  of  10  books  on  Ernest  Hemingway  that  were 
critically  acclaimed  for  insights  into  Hemingway's  life 
instead  of  his  writings.  His  dissertation  became  his  first 
book,  HemmgiruVs  First  War,  which  was  published  in 
1976.  A  member  of  the  English  faculty  at  N.C.  State 
University  for  32  years  before  retiring  in  1997,  he  had 
served  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Hemingway  Review 
and  helped  establish  the  Hemingway  Society. 

Victoria  Smurthwaite  Sebley  74  of  Fuqua 
Varina,  N.C,  in  December  1999.  At  Duke,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Chapel  Choir  and  Phi  Mu  sorority.  She 
was  a  librarian  at  Wake  County  Tech.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Chris;  two  daughters;  her  mother, 
Jean  Fetherston  Smurthwaite  '46;  her  father, 
P.  Malcolm  Smurthwaite  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  '45;  and 
a  cousin,  Thomas  N.  Fetherston  II  76. 

Victoria  Smurthwaite  Sebley  74  of  Fuqua 
Varina,  N.C,  in  December  1999.  At  Duke,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Chapel  Choir  and  Phi  Mu  sorority.  She 
was  a  librarian  at  Wake  County  Tech.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Chris;  two  daughters;  her  mother, 
Jean  Fetherston  Smurthwaite  '46;  her  father, 
P.  Malcolm  Smurthwaite  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  '45;  and 
a  cousin,  Thomas  N.  Fetherston  II  76. 

Patricia  J.  Payne  Meers  B.H.S.  78  of  Princeton 


Junction,  N.J.,  on  Sept.  12,  of  ovarian  cancer.  She  was 
a  medical  technologist  at  I-Stat  Corp.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Paul;  two  sons;  and  a  sister,  Gloria 
Payne  Colvin  74,  M.A.T  75,  and  her  husband, 
Jesse  Colvin  74,  M.Ed.  75,  M.B.A.  '81. 

Roosevelt  Wilkerson  Jr.  M.Div.  '80  of  Chapel 

Hill,  N.C,  on  Aug.  5,  of  cancer.  He  had  been  a  pastor 
at  several  churches  in  Chapel  Hill,  including  Covenant 
Christian  Church,  where  he  helped  found  Covenant 
Place,  an  apartment  complex  for  low-income  elderly 
people.  A  former  chaplain  for  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Corrections,  he  was  pastor  at  St.  Luke's  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  Goldston  shortly  before  his  death.  He 
served  on  the  Chapel  Hill  Town  Council  from  1987 
until  resigning  in  1992. 

Robert  George  Kelsey  M.S.E.  '85,  Ph.D.  '88 
of  Avon,  Conn.  He  worked  for  Walter  &  Mcllveen 
Associates.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anita 
Mcllveen  Kelsey  BSE.  '86. 

Charles  Freeman  Hogan  '94  of  Quinton,  Va., 
on  Aug.  20.  He  was  serving  in  the  Army,  stationed  at 
Ft.  Eustis,  Va.  He  is  sutvived  by  his  wife,  Tammy;  a 
daughter;  an  infant  son;  his  parents;  three  brothers; 
two  sisters;  maternal  grandparents;  his  maternal 
grandmother;  and  his  paternal  great-grandmother. 

Religion  Professor  Poteat 

Emeritus  professor  of  religion  and  comparative  studies 
William  H.  Poteat  Ph.D.  '51,  who  chaired  Duke's 
religion  department  from  1972  to  1978,  died  May  17 
after  an  extended  illness.  He  was  81. 

The  son  of  missionaries,  he  spent  his  first  ten  years 
in  China  and  completed  high  school  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  He  graduated  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors 
in  1941  from  Oberlin  College  and  earned  a  bachelor 
of  divinity  degree  in  1944  from  Yale  University. 

He  taught  philosophy  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  received  an  out- 
standing teaching  award  in  1955.  He  then  taught  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Southwest 
in  Austin,  Texas,  before  joining  the  Duke  faculty  in 
1960,  where  he  taught  Christianity  and  culture.  He 
retired  in  1987,  but  continued  to  teach  in  the  adult 
education  program  at  Athens  College  in  Greece, 
where  his  wife,  Patricia  Lewis  Poteat  Ph.D.  '82, 
was  the  college's  president  from  1994  to  1999. 

He  was  the  author  of  three  books.  A  collection  of 
his  essays  offering  an  intellectual  defense  of  Christian 
faith,  The  Primacy  of  Persons  and  the  Language  of 
Culture,  was  published  in  1993. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia;  three  children; 
and  three  grandchildren. 

Nursing  Professor  Gratz 

Pauline  Gratz,  professor  emerita  of  human  ecology  in 
nursing,  died  in  Durham  on  August  16.  She  was  76. 

She  earned  her  bachelor's  at  Hunter  College  in 
1945,  and  her  master's  in  science  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  1948,  and 
her  doctorate  in  1961.  She  was  an  assistant  professor 
in  nursing  education  at  Teachers  College  from  1961  to 
1963  and  an  associate  professor  of  science  education 
from  1963  until  1969,  when  she  came  to  Duke. 

She  received  the  Duke  Alumni  Association's 
Distinguished  Undergraduate  Teaching  Award  in  1975 
and  1982.  She  was  named  professor  emerita  upon 
tetiring  in  1985. 

She  is  survived  by  a  sister  and  a  niece. 

Religion  Professor  Beach 

Professor  emeritus  of  Christian  ethics  William  Waldo 
Beach,  the  Divinity  School's  longest-tenured  professor, 
died  in  Durham  on  January  1 1  after  suffering  a  stroke. 
He  was  84. 

Beach  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1937,  a  bachelor  of  divinity  from  Yale 
University  Divinity  School  in  1940,  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  Yale  in  1944-  He  taught  religion  and  was  pastot 
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at  Antioch  College  in  Ohio  before  joining  the  Duke 
faculty  in  1946.  His  work  at  Duke  over  four  decades 
centered  on  promoting  awareness  of  the  social 
implications  of  the  Gospel  for  race  relations,  ecology, 
technology,  and  economic  issues.  From  1959  to  1969, 
he  was  director  of  graduate  studies  in  religion. 

A  civil-rights  advocate,  he  was  active  in  the  1950s 
in  the  Intercollegiate  Christian  Council,  which  was 
made  up  of  students  from  Duke,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  at  what  was 
known  as  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  (now 
North  Carolina  Central  University).  He  led  a  quiet 
protest  against  Duke  Chapel's  then-traditional  segre- 
gation of  white  and  African- American  worshipers 
when  the  theologian  Reinhold  Niebuhr  preached  on 
campus.  Beach  presented  the  Divinity  School's  peti- 
tion for  integration  to  the  Duke  administration  in  the 
late  Fifties  and  supervised  the  dissertation  of  the  first 
black  student  who  earned  a  doctorate  in  Duke's 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

He  wrote  and  edited  eight  books,  including  the 
highly  regarded  1955  book  Christian  Ethics:  Sources  of 
the  Living  Tradition,  which  he  co-edited  with  his  men- 
tor and  former  teacher  H.  Richard  Niebuhr. 

He  is  survived  by  a  son,  two  daughters,  including 
Margot  Beach  Sullivan  70,  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. 

Treasurer  Emeritus  Fuller 

The  leading  planner  and  treasurer  during  a  period  of 
significant  growth  and  expansion  at  Duke  in  the  late 
Eighties  and  early  Nineties,  J.  Peyton  Fuller  '54 
died  January  13  in  Durham.  He  was  68. 

He  worked  for  General  Electric  before  returning  to 
Duke  in  1967  as  assistant  controller  and  budget  direc- 
tor. He  was  promoted  in  succession  to  controller,  assis- 
tant vice  president  and  corporate  controller,  associate 
vice  president  and  corporate  controller,  and  finally 
vice  president  for  planning  and  t 


Fuller  was  responsible  for  establishing  an  accounting 
system  that  served  the  univetsity  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  for  developing  the  financial  management 
plan  for  Duke  Hospital.  He  also  devised  the  financing 
plan  for  Duke  North,  the  Erwin  Road  building  now 
known  as  Duke  Hospital.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
the  financial  terms  and  conditions  of  the  university's 
first  tax-exempt  bond  issue.  He  was  named  treasurer 
emeritus  upon  retiring  in  1994. 

He  is  survived  by  a  son,  David  Fuller  B.S.E.  '87; 
a  daughter;  and  a  granddaughter.  Memorials  may  be 
made  in  Fuller's  name  to  the  J.  Scott  Byrd  Endowment 
Fund  at  Duke,  established  by  Fuller  to  benefit  cultural 
services  programs  at  Duke  Hospital. 

Medical  Art  Professor  Clark 

Elon  Clark,  an  emeritus  professor  of  medical  art  who 
served  at  Duke  Hospital  from  its  opening  until  he 
retired,  died  January  19  in  Black  Mountain,  North 
Carolina,  following  a  long  illness.  He  was  91. 

Clark  graduated  from  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1931  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medical  Art  in  1933,  where  he  was  appointed  instruc- 
tor of  medical  art  and  studied  under  Max  Brodel,  a 
leading  medical  artist  at  the  time. 

He  arrived  at  Duke  in  1934  and  a  year  later  was 
appointed  director  of  the  department  of  medical 
art  and  illustration  at  Duke's  new  medical  school. 
As  director,  he  led  a  research  program  that  concen- 
trated on  the  development  of  improved  cosmetic  pros- 
theses, particularly  facial  restorations.  In  1952,  he  was 
granted  full  professorship  and  became  a  special  assis- 
tant to  the  vice  president  in  the  area  of  archives. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Children's  Museum 
in  Durham  (now  the  Museum  of  Life  and  Science) ,  a 
member  of  the  Warren  Wilson  College  advisory  board, 
and  a  founding  member  and  secretary  of  the  Duke- 
Semans  Fine  Arts  Foundation. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  including 


'61,  five  grandchildren,  and 
seven  great-grandchildren.  Memorials  may  be  made  t 
the  Elon  Clatk  Endowed  Publication  Fund  at 
Duke  Medical  Center. 


Clarinetist  and  conductor  Les  Brown  '36,  whose 
Band  of  Renown  recorded  the  number-one  hit 
"Sentimental  Journey"  during  the  big-band  era  of  the 
1930s  and  1940s,  died  January  6  of  lung  cancer.  He 

Born  into  a  musical  family  in  Reinerton,  Penn- 
sylvania, he  played  in  bands  at  New  York  Military 
Academy  and  studied  at  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of 
Music  before  coming  to  Duke.  In  1936,  he  was  the  last 
to  conduct  the  Blue  Devils,  a  band  whose  name  had 
been  passed  down  since  it  was  originated  in  1926  by 
Jelly  Leftwich. 

He  began  playing  at  colleges  and  other  venues 
along  the  East  Coast  with  his  Band  of  Renown  during 
and  after  leaving  Duke.  In  1940,  his  band  played  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair.  That  September,  he  added 
seventeen-year-old  "girl  singer"  Doris  Day  to  his  band. 
She  was  the  vocalist  on  the  top-selling  "Sentimental 
Journey. " 

Brown  was  closely  associated  with  comedian  Bob 
Hope,  who  hired  him  in  1947  for  his  NBC  radio  show. 
In  1950,  Brown  and  his  band  joined  Hope  for  the  first 
of  eighteen  Christmas  tours  to  entertain  American 
troops  around  the  world. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  chap- 
ter of  the  Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  he  helped  make  the  Grammy  Awards  a  televised 
event.  In  1987,  Brown  and  his  band  played  a  benefit 
performance  at  Duke  in  establishing  the  Les  Brown 
Endowment. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Denise  Marsh. 
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Feeling  Blue 


Editors: 

Re:  "True  Blue,"  January-February  2001:  As 
an  intern  at  Duke  in  the  Office  of  University 
Development  for  only  two  summers,  with  no 
other  alumni  background  or  institutional  at- 
tachment, I  identified  strongly  with  this  story. 

The  writing  approach  was  clever,  as  it  in- 
vestigated the  pride  in  an  institution  in  which 
one  doesn't  necessarily  have  a  direct  connection 
from  a  psychological  standpoint.  I  look  forward 
to  reading  more  of  the  same.  Thank  you. 


Shanna  Ackerman 
Columbia  University  '01 
(via  e-mail) 


Overendowed? 


Editors: 

I  received  the  latest  issue  of  Duke  Magazine 
and  enjoyed  reading  it.  Having  written  you 
several  times  over  the  years  about  story  selec- 
tion, I  must  say  this  edition  seemed  to  be 
right  on.  But  your  excellent  story  "Reshaping 
the  Future"  [January- February  2001]  repeats 
a  statistic  that  I  have  challenged  The  Chroni- 
cle for  using:  that  the  endowment  per  student 
at  Duke  is  $160,000. 

The  financial  statements  of  Duke  University, 
available  from  the  office  of  [Executive  Vice 
President]  Tallman  Trask  III,  put  the  value  of 
endowment  funds  held  by  the  university  at 
$2,754  billion  as  of  June  30,  2000.  This  report 
also  states  there  were  6,202  undergraduates 
and  4,969  graduate  and  professional  students 
— rounded  out  to  11,200.  Do  the  division. 
That's  $245,900.  Not  $160,000  per  student. 

And  that's  only  part  of  the  story: 

A)  The  university  is  now  receiving  a  sus- 
tained $33  million  a  year  from  The  Duke  En- 
dowment, reflecting  money  automatically 
accruing  to  the  university  plus  special  appro- 
priations. Were  it  not  for  the  anomaly  of  Mr. 
Duke's  putting  Endowment  money  into  a 
separate  entity,  the  principal  that  yields  this 
return  would  be  in  the  university's  coffers, 
and  indeed  under  modern  accounting  prac- 
tice, that  portion  that  accrues  automatically 
to  the  university  is  reflected  as  an  asset  on  its 
books  though  not  as  endowment.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  I  consider  it  fair,  projecting  from 


the  university's  own  5  percent  spending  rate, 
to  value  The  Duke  Endowment's  holdings  at 
$660  million;  so  add  $58,900  endowment-per- 
student  because  of  the  unique  nature  of  The 
Duke  Endowment. 

B)  Your  comparison  to  the  $1  million  per 
student  at  Princeton  is  interesting:  1)  Princeton 
does  not  have  a  medical  center,  with  a  cash-cow 
private  medical  diagnostic  clinic  ($69  million 
last  year).  When  Duke  Hospital  deficits  are  cor- 
rected, and  they  will  be,  this  will  be  sterling, 
like  a  living  endowment. 

2)  Princeton  keeps  its  pension  fund  in  bal- 
ance, while  Duke  has  salted  $366  million 
extra  in  its  fund,  beyond  projected  liabilities, 
as  of  June  30,  2000.  That's  an  extra  $366  mil- 
lion— above  and  beyond  liabilities.  Princeton 
adds  minimally  to  its  pension  fund  each  year; 
Duke  curiously  is  making  annual  contributions 
in  excess  of  $35  million.  Any  corporation  with 
$366  million  extra  in  its  pension  fund  would 
not  only  stop  annual  contributions  but  would 
also  raid  the  principal.  In  Duke's  case,  this 
could  be  added  to  endowment. 

All  these  factors  distort  the  comparison 
with  Princeton. 

Ed  Rickards  '63,  J.D  '66 
(via  e-mail) 


John  Bumess,  senior  vice  president  for  public  af- 
fairs and  government  relations,  replies: 

The  endowment-per-student  statistic  cited 
in  the  article  was  based  on  the  university's 
endowment  at  June  30,  1999,  $1,069  billion. 
Using  an  enrollment  of  11,200,  the  calculat- 
ed endowment  per  student  is  approximately 
$160,000  per  student,  as  reported.  The  com- 
parable audited  endowment  figure  for  fiscal 
year  2000  was  issued  in  October,  too  late  to 
be  used  in  the  article. 

Support  from  The  Duke  Endowment  is  an 
important  source  of  annual  income  and  is  re- 
flected in  our  total  university  assets.  However, 
the  underlying  assets  are  owned  by  The  Duke 
Endowment  and  cannot  be  reported  under 
appropriate  accounting  rules  as  permanent  en- 
dowment on  the  university's  financial  state- 
ments. The  income  stream  also  fluctuates  from 
year  to  year  depending  on  The  Endowment's 
investment  gains  and  funding  priorities. 

Income  from  the  private  diagnostic  clinic 
helps  support  the  research  and  educational 
mission  of  the  School  of  Medicine  but  does 


not  directly  benefit  other  segments  of  the  uni- 
versity. Nevertheless,  when  compared  to  uni- 
versities with  academic  medical  centers,  Duke's 
endowment  per  student  lags  other  institu- 
tions: Stanford  ($460,000),  Yale  ($660,000), 
and  Washington  University  ($365,000).  It  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  the  endowment 
"owned"  by  Duke's  Trinity  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  June  30,  2000,  $565  million,  is 
substantially  less  than  the  endowments  at  a 
number  of  liberal-arts  colleges  with  much 
smaller  enrollments,  including  Williams, 
Swarthmore,  Pomona,  and  Grinnell. 

Pension  fund  assets  have  grown  in  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  unusually  strong  gains  in  the 
capital  markets.  Because  such  gains  cannot  be 
sustained  indefinitely,  Duke's  trustees  and  the 
trustees  of  Duke  Management  Company,  which 
manages  those  funds,  have  established  poli- 
cies designed  to  safeguard  our  pension  assets 
against  possible  future  market  downturns.  The 
university  is  studying  its  pension  fund  bal- 
ances and  long-term  employee  obligations  with 
help  from  an  outside  consultant.  In  the  inter- 
im, the  university  has  suspended  new  addi- 
tions to  the  fund,  pending  the  results  of  this 
analysis.  Dramatic  downturns  in  the  stock 
market  have  provided  useful  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  taking  a  conservative  approach 
to  managing  the  university's  assets. 


'Stealing'  Music? 

Editors: 

In  the  story  "A  Music  Free-For-All"  [No- 
vember-December 2000],  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  cavalier  attitude  of  the  Duke  students 
quoted  regarding  their  use  of  Napster. 

Illegally  downloading  music  hurts  compa- 
nies and  creative  artists  beyond  the  RIAA 
and  the  major  record  labels.  The  creative  pro- 
cess necessitates  the  work  of  musicians, 
singers,  engineers,  producers,  lyricists,  staff,  and 
innumerable  support  companies,  all  of  which 
collaborate  to  bring  the  finished  product  to 
market.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  entertainment  industry  make 
the  sums  of  money  of,  say,  Eminem,  Metallica, 
Clive  Davis,  or  Tommy  Mottola,  while  the  vast 
majority  earn  a  more  modest  living. 

In  the  story,  Duke  student  "Brian"  boasted 
of  having  200  music  files  in  his  computer. 
That  figure  extrapolated  to  the  rest  of  Duke's 
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6,500  undergraduate  students  totals  1.3  mil- 
lion downloads — at  just  one  college  campus 
— where  artists,  record  companies,  and  oth- 
ers aren't  compensated.  Napster  users  who 
think  this  is  some  kind  of  consumer  revolu- 
tion, instead  of  theft  on  a  large  scale,  are 
either  remarkably  naive  or  completely  disin- 
genuous. 

In  fact,  consumers  frustrated  by  the  high 
prices  of  compact  discs  have  a  variety  of  legal 
alternatives.  The  most  obvious,  and  most  pow- 
erful, is  simply  to  choose  not  to  purchase  the 
product.  Consumers  could  buy  the  music  on 
a  cheaper  format  (i.e.,  audiocassettes)  or  opt 
for  the  music  of  another,  less  expensive,  band. 
Each  is  an  honest  and  fair-minded  approach 
that  would  affect  market  demand  and,  ulti- 
mately, market-driven  prices.  Stealing  music 
through  software  like  Napster  should  not  be 
an  alternative,  particularly  for  students  at  a 
university  like  Duke,  where  enlightenment 
and  integrity  are  supposed  to  be  held  in  high 
regard. 

Perhaps  one  day  these  same  Duke  students, 
who  so  blatantly  flout  the  copyrights  of  oth- 
ers, will  dedicate  years  of  effort  to  write  a 
novel,  music  for  a  CD,  a  screenplay,  or  code 
for  new  computer  software.  Perhaps  the  stu- 
dent's livelihood  will  depend  on  his  or  her 
creative  work  being  brought  to  market  to  be 
purchased  by  consumers,  aided  by  thousands 
of  hours  of  work  and  dollars  of  support  from 
other  individuals  and  companies.  And  when 
it's  time  for  that  student  to  reap  the  just 
rewards  a  company  like  Napster  will  facilitate 
the  theft  of  thousands — even  millions — of 
copies  of  the  work  so  that  the  student,  and 
the  other  entities  involved,  aren't  compensat- 
ed. Perhaps  then  these  students  will  change 
their  perspective. 

Alfred  C.  Martino  '86 
(via  e-mail) 

Editors: 

I'm  a  staff  music  writer  at  the  Nashville  daily, 
the  Gannett-owned  Tennessean,  and  I  spend 
half  my  time  on  music  business  and  intellectual 
property  issues  like  Napster.  So,  I  just  wanted 
to  say  that  your  feature  on  digital  music  was 
the  best  synopsis  of  the  issue  I've  ever  read. 

Thanks  for  the  legal  insights.  They're  help- 
ing me  in  my  coverage. 

Craig  Havighurst  '91 
(via  e-mail) 


Please  limit  letters  to  300  words,  and  include  your 
full  name,  address,  and  class  year.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  edit  for  length  and  clarity.  Fax:  (919)  681- 
1659;  e-mail:  duhemag@duke.edu. 


ST.  JOHN:  Two  bedrooms,  pool.  Quiet  elegance, 
spectacular  view.  (508)  668-2078. 
www.stjohnproperties.com/villarentals/villacarib.hrm 

DEBORDIEU  COLONY,  SC:  Beachfront  villa; 
upscale,  private  resort;  fout  bedrooms,  four-and- 
a-half  baths;  pool;  Pete  Dye  golf  course  (bentgrass 
greens) ;  tennis  club;  boat  launch.  Near  Pawleys 
Island/Myrtle  Beach.  Harry  Swagart,  (803)  783- 
4319  (home);  (803)  779-0771  (office); 
s\vaglaw(3  aol.com 

EDISTO  ISLAND,  SC:  Fantastic  beachfront  house 
sleeping  12.  Great  spring/fall  rates.  Near  Charleston. 
(202)  338-3877  for  information,  pictures. 

FIGURE  EIGHT  ISLAND,  WILMINGTON,  NC: 
Four  bedrooms  (two  master  suites) ,  three  baths. 
Numerous  amenities:  linens,  VCR,  cable,  bikes, 
etc.  Screen  porch,  panoramic  views  sound/ocean. 
Weekly  $2,250.  (910)  686-4099. 

PARIS,  SW  FRANCE,  PROVENCE: 
Comfortable  apartments,  homes,  chateaux. 
(877)  219-9190.  www.FrenchHomeRentals.com, 
FHR@earthlink.net. 
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JOB  WANTED:  Engineering  '04  seeking  summer 
job  and  housing  rental  in  Charleston: 
mkml3@duke.edu. 


FOR  SALE 


DUKE  PATIO  UMBRELLAS 

Bright  and  colorful  with  university  colors  and 

logos.  Perfect  for  tailgating,  home,  beach,  or 

business.  Quality  construction  with  warranty. 

Two-piece  pole  assembly  fits  in  the  trunk  of 

most  autos.  Four  sizes  to  choose  from. 

Officially  licensed  product.  Call  for  free 

brochure. 

(800)  688-4611 


N.C.  MOUNTAINS 
Have  you  been  to  THREE  CREEKS? 

Acreage  homesites  within  a  private  conservation 

community.  The  reserved  land  (70%)  surrounds 

all  sites  and  protects  scenic  and  sensitive  areas, 

featuring  two  prominent  waterfalls,  meadows, 

forests,  creeks,  swim  pond,  trails,  and  library 

cabin.  Architectural  review,  paved  roads, 

underground  utilities. 

John  Nelson 

241  Three  Creeks  Rd. 

Lake  Lure,  N.C.  28746 

828-625-4293 

E-mail:  jn3crks@aol.com 

Web:  www.threecreeks.com 
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EAVESDROPPING  ON  THE  BRAIN 


COGNITION  IGNITION 

BY  DENNIS  MEREDITH 

Scientists  in  Duke's  new  Center  for  Cognitive  Neuroscience  are  uncovering 
surprising  clues  on  how  the  human  brain  enables  us  to  understand 
pay  attention,  grasp  numbers,  and  store  emotion-laden  memories. 


Tamara  Swaab  and  Edith  Kaan  are 
about  to  read  my  "mind. "  Kaan  gently 
fits  an  elastic,  electrode -studded  cap 
down  over  my  scalp  and  fastens  it 
with  a  chinstrap,  also  taping  electrodes  to 
my  face. 

Through  a  hole  in  each  electrode,  Swaab, 
an  assistant  professor  of  psychology,  carefully 
squirts  a  bit  of  conductive  gel  onto  my  skin  to 
ensure  a  good  electrical  contact.  Such  contact 
between  electrode  and  scalp  is  essential,  they 
tell  me,  if  the  infinitesimal  signals  from  my 
brain  are  to  be  detected  accurately  by  the  bank 
of  amplifiers  and  the  computer  that  crowd 
the  small  room.  They  also  caution  me  not  to 
move  my  eyes,  blink,  yawn,  or  talk  during 
the  testing,  since  even  the  interference  from 
fidgeting  facial  muscles  would  swamp  the 
faint  neural  signals. 

Kaan,  a  postdoctoral  fellow,  installs  me  in 
a  comfortable  chair  in  the  small  testing  room 
that  is  padded  with  waffled,  sound-absorbent 
foam,  and  which  I  am  told  is  shielded  from 
radio-frequency  interference.  There,  I  am  in- 
structed to  sit  motionless  during  the  test,  only 
my  brain  sparking  away  on  the  sentence  rec- 


ognition that  is  my  task.  Those  sentences  will 
appear  word-by-word  on  the  computer  screen 
before  me,  which  is  covered  with  cardboard 
except  for  a  small  word-sized  rectangle. 

My  job  is  easy.  Just  press  the  button  Kaan 
places  in  my  hand  when  I  detect  something 
wrong  with  a  sentence.  But  Swaab  and 
Kaan's  job  is  incredibly  hard — analyzing 
immense  masses  of  data  from  dozens  of  sub- 
jects for  clues  about  how  the  brain  processes 
language.  I  tense,  my  thumb  poised  to  jab  at 
the  button  the  instant  I  see  a  wrong  sen- 
tence. My  writer's  pride  is  at  stake,  since  I'm 
supposed  to  have  an  eye,  or  rather  a  brain, 
for  sentence  errors.  The  sentences  begin  to 
flash  onto  the  screen. 

"Kevin  put  the  pill  in  his  mouth  and  Mario 
the  money  in  his  wallet."  (No  press.) 

"Alice  looked  at  the  raincoat  beside  the 
umbrella  that  were  rather  old."  (Press!) 

"Most  rich  people  have  a  very  nice  villa  with 
a  swimming  pool. "  (No  press.) 

"The  dentist  checked  the  address  beside  the 
tooth  that  he  was  going  to  extract."  (Press!) 

"The  woman  behind  the  counter  recommends 
the  map  that  are  very  detailed."  (Press!) 


Next,  the  two  scientists  ask  me  to  listen  to 
a  series  of  tones,  most  identical,  pressing  the 
button  to  count  the  occasional  ones  that  are 
higher  than  the  rest.  It's  a  control  task,  they 
explain,  to  distinguish  my  language  percep- 
tion from  my  brain's  general  ability  to  per- 
ceive sound. 

Once  I'm  finished,  Swaab  and  Kaan  show 
me  the  jagged  traces  of  my  brain  waves  during 
the  language  tests,  pointing  to  telltale  peaks 
that  marked  the  very  instant  I  recognized  a 
sentence's  syntactic  or  grammatical  error. 

They  had  eavesdropped  on  my  brain  by  re- 
cording my  brain  waves,  and  then  computer- 
averaging  the  signals  to  extract  "event-related 
potentials"  (ERPs)  to  the  words.  This  analysis 
allows  them  to  pinpoint  in  rime  with  amazing 
accuracy  wheri  an  event  happens  in  the  brain. 
If  the  scientists  had  wanted  to  know  w/iere 
brain  activity  was  occurring,  they  could  have 
had  me  carry  out  my  sentence-recognizing 
while  inserted  into  one  of  Duke's  powerful 
"functional  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging" 
(fMRI)  machines  in  Duke  Medical  Center's 
new  Brain  Imaging  and  Analysis  Center. 
These  machines  use  powerful-but-harmless 
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magnetic  pulses  to  map  the  brain,  pinpoint- 
ing active  brain  regions. 

These  two  techniques  constitute  the  high- 
tech  foundation  for  research  by  the  cadre  of 
young  scientists  recruited  to  the  new  Center 
for  Cognitive  Neuroscience  (CCN)  to  tackle 
what  until  recently  has  been  considered  an 
impossible  ambition — understanding  how  the 
hundred  billion  or  so  neurons  in  the  human 
brain  somehow  produce  the  mental  abilities 
that  constitute  our  mind.  Until  now,  says  the 
center's  director,  Ron  Mangun,  these  abilities 
— language,  memory,  attention,  consciousness, 
and  emotion — were  mysterious  components 
of  the  "black  box"  that  is  the  brain.  That 
black  box  had  been  probed  from  two  different 
directions,  says  Mangun.  Using  behavioral  ex- 
periments, cognitive  psychologists  developed 
overall  theories  about  the  mechanisms  in 
the  black-box  brain;  and  neurobiologists  had 
disassembled  the  black  box  to  tease  apart 
the  finest  details  of  the  brain's  wiring.  Now, 
he  insists,  it's  possible  to  bridge  the  intellec- 
tual gulf  between  the  two  approaches. 

"We've  come  through  thirty  years  of  growth 
in  knowledge  about  the  brain,  but  our  know- 
ledge is  still  in  its  infancy,"  says  Mangun. 
"Just  as  the  cognitive  psychologist's  theories 
stop  at  the  black  box,  it's  not  enough  for  the 
neurobiologists  to  stop  at  saying,  'Well,  we 
know  that  neurons  are  connected  and  they 
squirt  out  chemicals  and  they  communicate 
electrically  and  they  form  circuits  and  they 
form  systems,  and  somehow  that  produces 
behavior.'  There's  no  reason  to  wait  another 
thirty  years  before  we  start  asking  interesting 
questions  about  the  mental  life  of  the  human 
mind  and  how  it's  really  organized.  So,  cogni- 
tive neuroscience  meetings  are  places  where 
the  psychologists  and  the  neurobiologists  can 
come  together  to  convey  their  part  of  the 
story  and  to  join  in  developing  new  cognitive  - 
neurobiological  models  of  the  mind. " 

The  new  center  represents  just  such  an 
arena,  where  faculty  from  both  campus  and 
medical  center — neurobiologists,  neurologists, 
psychologists,  philosophers,  engineers,  and 
computer  scientists — can  find  common  in- 
tellectual ground  on  which  they  can  culti- 
vate a  new  understanding  of  the  mind.  And 
mapping  this  common  ground — as  translators, 
educators,  collaborators,  experimentalists,  and 
theoreticians — are  the  young  scientists  whom 
Mangun  has  recruited,  and  whom  he  has 
dubbed  Duke's  "Mind  Trust. " 

Mangun  says  Duke's  initiative  in  cognitive 
neuroscience  and  cognitive  neuro-imaging  is 
the  largest  ongoing  program  of  development 
in  cognitive  neuroscience  in  the  country. 
"And  it's  putting  Duke  on  the  map  in  that 
area,  along  with  Harvard,  Princeton,  M.I.T., 
and  Caltech. "  Mangun  himself  exemplifies  this 
handpicked  cadre,  having  been  lured  in  1999 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 


where  he  headed  the  psychology  department's 
Perception  and  Cognition  Area. 

The  scientific  mysteries  that  the  faculty 
are  tackling  illustrate  the  potential  for  cogni- 
tive neuroscientists  to  explain  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  daunting  research  challenges  they 
face.  They  seek  to  understand  how  the  human 
brain  enables  us  to  understand  language,  pay 
attention,  grasp  numbers,  and  store  emotion- 
laden  memories. 

Swaab,  in  whose  laboratory  I  suffered  the 
assaults  of  ungrammatical  sentences,  explores 


Swaab  to  believe  that  subtle  problems  in 
processing  language  information  may  be  the 
root  of  language  comprehension  problems  in 
aphasic  patients. 

"We  as  normal  language-users  usually  don't 
think  about  it,  but  language  is  actually  a  very 
complex  but  also  a  very  rapid  process,"  she 
says.  Her  studies  aim  to  distinguish  the  mean- 
ing-related elements  of  understanding  lan- 
guage from  those  that  deal  with  processing. 
"We'd  like  to  see  whether  these  aphasic  pa- 
tients have  lost  the  relevant  information,  or 


how  the  brain  understands  language.  Besides 
testing  normal  subjects,  she  uses  ERP  to 
eavesdrop  on  the  brains  of  aphasic  patients, 
whose  brain  damage  may  be  so  severe  that  it 
prevents  them  from  understanding  or  using 
language  normally.  Those  studies  are  sug- 
gesting a  very  different  underlying  handicap. 
"Traditionally,  most  researchers  in  aphasia 
have  thought  of  aphasic  people  as  having 
lost  the  linguistic  information,  or  the  repre- 
sentations responsible  for  understanding 
meaning  or  structure  of  sentences,"  she  says. 
Cognitive  neuroscientists  have  uncovered 
evidence  that  such  patients  may  retain  some 
linguistic  ability,  but  that  this  understanding 
is  somehow  "imprisoned"  in  a  malfunction- 
ing brain.  The  challenge,  says  Swaab,  is  some- 
how penetrating  the  walls  of  that  prison.  "A 
major  problem  in  testing  aphasic  patients  is 
asking  them  to  perform  a  task,  because  one 
of  their  problems  is  that  they  have  difficulty 
understanding  language.  That  made  me 
think  of  another  way  of  testing  them:  If  you 
can't  ask  the  patient,  you  can  ask  their  brain 
what  they  still  understand  of  normal  lan- 
guage." 

So  Swaab  and  Kaan  were  using  ERP  to 
"ask  my  brain"  what  I  was  understanding 
when  I  sat  in  that  small  room  watching  those 
sentences  flash  past.  Such  studies  are  leading 


maybe  there  is  a  problem  in  the  processes  that 
access  this  information  or  use  it  in  real  time. " 

just  as  Swaab  had  set  me  the  task  of  rec- 
ognizing sentences,  Elizabeth  Brannon  has 
set  children,  monkeys,  and  even  pigeons  the 
task  of  perceiving  numbers,  with  startling 
results.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  anybody  who 
struggled  through  math  in  school,  she  has 
found  that  numerical  thinking  appears  to  be 
built  in  to  our  brains  through  the  pressure  of 
evolution. 

In  1998,  while  at  Columbia  University, 
Brannon  and  her  colleagues  reported  that 
two  rhesus  monkeys  named  Rosencrantz  and 
MacDuff  showed  that  they  could  compare 
groups  of  objects — up  to  nine — and  figure 
out  which  group  had  fewer.  The  study, 
which  involved  teaching  the  monkeys  to  use 
a  computer  touch  screen  to  select  images  of 
groups  of  objects  in  numerical  order,  con- 
vinced Brannon  that  numerical  thinking 
was  built  in  to  the  brain. 

"You  can  imagine  that  a  monkey  chased  up 
a  tree  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  wild  dogs 
would  need  to  keep  track  of  where  they  were 
and  how  many  were  there,"  says  Brannon.  "So, 
if  some  of  the  dogs  left,  they  would  need  to 
know  if  one  were  still  lurking  behind  a  bush. " 

What's  more,  when  Brannon  tested  hu- 
mans using  the  same  system,  she  found  that 
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their  reaction  times  in  judging  the  numerical 
pictures  were  very  similar  to  the  monkeys', 
suggesting  that  both  species  use  a  common 
and  ancient  "math  mechanism. " 

At  Duke,  Brannon  has  launched  the 
Cognitive  Development  Laboratory  to  study 
numerical  thinking  in  children.  With  her 
"fun-and-games"  approach  to  studying  two- 
year-olds,  she  and  her  colleagues  have  come 
up  with  some  seriously  fascinating  findings. 
In  her  experiments,  she  shows  a  child  two 
trays  holding  various-sized  boxes  and  asks 


the  child  to  pick  the  tray  with  the  greater 
number  of  boxes.  A  correct  choice  wins  the 
child  brightly  colored  stickers. 

"Previous  studies  of  two-year-olds  have 
shown  that  they  don't  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  number  words  or  how  to  count," 
says  Brannon.  "Their  performance  was  not 
as  impressive  as  the  monkeys'.  But  over  a 
large  number  of  trials  we  found  when  first 
shown  that  the  larger  number  always  con- 
tained the  stickers,  they  reliably  chose  the 
tray  with  the  larger  number. "  Now,  Brannon 
is  tracing  numerical  thinking  farther  back  in 
development  by  presenting  infants  with  a 
given  quantity  of  objects  and  after  accustom- 
ing them  to  that  number  of  objects,  changing 
the  quantity.  By  measuring  how  long  the 
infants  stare  at  the  new  quantity,  she  can  de- 
termine whether  they  are  recognizing  a  dif- 
ference in  number.  "We're  generally  finding 
they  are  looking  longer  at  the  new  number," 
she  says.  "So,  that  does  suggest  an  innate 
understanding  of  quantity. " 

In  some  of  her  latest  work,  Brannon  has 
traced  numerical  ability  farther  back  in 
evolution,  discovering  that  pigeons  can  ap- 
parently subtract.  In  her  experiments,  she 
presented  pigeons  with  keys  to  peck  to  get  a 
food  reward  after  a  number  of  light  flashes. 
One  key  always  yielded  food  after  fewer 


flashes  than  the  other;  and  of  course,  the 
hungry  pigeons  preferred  the  key  that  re- 
quired them  to  wait  for  fewer  flashes.  Next, 
Brandon  changed  the  experiment's  rules  so 
that  the  pigeons  had  to  do  arithmetic  to  de- 
cide which  key  would  yield  a  reward  after 
the  fewer  number  of  flashes.  The  pigeons 
quickly  adjusted.  "We  don't  know  exactly  how 
the  pigeons  are  doing  it,  but  they're  solving 
the  task  in  a  way  that's  hard  to  explain  other 
than  arguing  that  they're  subtracting. " 
Ultimately,  Brannon  and  her  colleagues 


"We've  come  through  30 
years  of  growth  in  knowledge 
about  the  brain,  but  our 
knowledge  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  There's  no  reason 
to  wait  another  30  years 
before  we  start  asking 
interesting  questions  about 
the  mental  life  of  the  human 
mind  and  how  it's  really 
organized." 

RON  MANGUN 

Director,  Center  for  Cognitive  Neuroscience 


hope  to  compare  animal  and  human  numer- 
ical thinking  in  such  detail  that  they  can 
understand  whether  the  same  process 
occurs  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  and 
where  in  the  brain  it  is  taking  place. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  Kevin 
LaBar  is  exploring  the  brain  as  not  just  an  in- 
formation processor  but  also  as  an  "emotion 
processor" — storing  the  indelible  memory  of 
that  first  kiss  or  that  terrifying  car  accident  in 
a  very  different  way  than  emotionally  neutral 
memories.  LaBar's  research  seeks  to  under- 
stand how  the  brain's  machinery  stores  such 
emotion-laden  memories,  which  certainly 
"feel"  different  than  other  memories. 

"Memories  for  emotional  kinds  of  events 
go  through  a  slightly  different  neural  system 
than  memories  for  neutral  events,"  explains 
LaBar.  "And  the  details  of  that  system  have 
not  been  worked  out.  Most  people  who  study 
memory  typically  use  more  mundane  kinds 
of  stimuli  in  their  experiments,  such  as  line 
drawings  of  objects.  I'm  more  interested  in 
understanding  how  we  remember  things  that 
are  personally  relevant,  emotionally  arousing. " 

In  his  efforts  to  bring  emotion  into  the 
laboratory,  LaBar  conducts  experiments  in 
which  he  presents  subjects  with  emotionally 
arousing  stimuli  and  studies  how  their  brains 
process  the  resulting  memories.  Of  course, 


he  can't  terrify  humans  in  his  experiments, 
so  instead  he  mildly  annoys  them.  In  one 
kind  of  experiment,  he  conditions  subjects 
to  associate  a  light  flash  with  an  unpleasant 
noise.  Then,  he  scans  a  subject's  brain  using 
fMRI  to  study  how  memory-related  struc- 
tures in  the  brain  activate  in  response  to  the 
light.  LaBar  is  trying  to  understand  how  the 
almond-shaped  brain  region  called  the 
amygdala  seems  to  process  emotional  mem- 
ories. Nestled  next  to  the  hippocampus  where 
memories  are  processed,  the  amygdala  seems 
to  filter  memories,  somehow  rendering  emo- 
tional ones  more  visceral. 

LaBar's  studies  of  people  with  brain  lesions 
in  their  amygdala  reveal  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  establishing  such  emotional  memory 
responses.  Those  studies  suggest  that  the 
damaged  amygdala  is  incapable  of  triggering 
the  memory  circuitry  to  establish  an  emo- 
tional memory.  LaBar  plans  to  combine  the 
timing  information  of  ERP  and  the  spatial 
information  of  fMRI  to  study  normal  and 
amygdala- damaged  subjects.  He  aims  to  zero 
in  on  the  parts  of  the  amygdala  involved  in 
establishing  emotional  memory  and  how  they 
work  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  brain's  memory-storage  machinery. 

While  some  emotional  memory  is  normal, 
and  even  critical  to  survival — such  as  a  baby's 
learning  to  avoid  a  hot  stove — other  emo- 
tional memories  can  ruin  lives.  LaBar  fore- 
sees that  basic  understanding  of  emotional 
memories  could  lead  to  therapies  to  control 
the  corrosive  effects  of  memories  related  to 
such  problems  as  phobias  and  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder.  "The  challenge  will  be  to  learn 
to  target  a  therapy  to  treat  a  person's  partic- 
ular problem,"  he  says.  "Some  people  might 
generalize  their  fear  to  other  stimuli.  So,  we 
may  need  to  look  at  generalization  of  fears. 
Other  people  might  be  retrieving  the  fear  in 
an  inappropriate  context.  You're  talking  about 
contextual  control  of  the  fear  memory. " 

Besides  understanding  that  emotion  clearly 
colors  memory,  psychologists  have  long  known 
that  memory  itself  is  no  monolithic  process. 
Says  newly  arrived  researcher  Roberto  Ca- 
beza,  "It's  clear  that  memory  is  not  a  single 
function,  but  rather  there  are  several  differ- 
ent memory  systems  in  the  same  way  that 
there  are  different  anatomical  systems  for, 
let's  say,  vision  and  hearing.  It's  been  known 
that  some  types  of  brain  lesions  impair  or 
destroy  one  type  of  memory  without  affect- 
ing other  forms.  People  with  a  lesion  in  their 
medial  temporal  lobes  will  not  remember 
that  they  had  ridden  a  bicycle  before,  but 
still  they  can  ride  a  bicycle. " 

Cabeza  is  focusing  his  studies  on  "episodic 
memory,"  which  is  memory  for  an  experience. 
In  his  experiments,  he  first  creates  an  episo- 
dic memory  in  his  subjects  by  exposing  them 
to  lists  of  words  or  pictures.  Then,  as  their 
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MAGNETIC  ATTRACTIONS 


Iost  of  the  researchers 
in  the  Center  for  Cog- 
|  II  nitive  Neuroscience 
B  "'.;  were  attracted  to  Duke 
by  high  magnetic  fields — more 
accurately,  the  powerful,  pre- 
cise, functional  Magnetic  Reso- 
nance Imaging  (fMRI) 
machines  of  the  new  Brain 
Imaging  and  Analysis  Center. 

The  analytical  technique  of 
fMRI  works  by  using  magnetic 
pulses  that  produce  telltale 
changes  in  the  molecules  with- 
in brain  tissues  that  are  already 
under  a  powerful-but-harmless 
static  magnetic  field.  Since 
even  subtle  differences  in  brain 
tissues  cause  them  to  react  dis- 
tinctively under  the  magnetic 
fields,  the  technique  allows 
high-resolution  mapping  of  the 
brain's  regions.  Specifically, 
fMRI  can  map  increased  blood 
flow  to  a  brain  region,  which  is 
triggered  by  increased  activity 
of  the  brain  cells,  called  neu- 
rons, in  that  region. 

Duke's  cognitive  neuroscien- 
lists,  as  well  as  other  brain 
researchers  in  the  BIAC  and 
throughout  Duke  Medical  Cen- 
ter, use  the  technique  of  "event- 
related  fMRI,"  in  which  they 
ask  subjects  to  perform  a  men- 
tal task  and  map  their  brains 
using  "magnetic  snapshots" 
every  second  or  so.  This  fMRI 
mapping  technique  has  evolved 
only  very  recently,  says  BIAC 
director  Gregory  McCarthy. 


"I  got  started  in  it  in  about 
1992,"  he  says,  "and  what's 
happened  between  now  and 
then  is  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  the  instrumentation. 
While  you  can  get  a  decent 
fMRI  signal  from  practically 
any  high-quality  clinical  MRI 
scanner,  the  kind  of  equipment 
we  have  here  at  Duke  far  sur- 
passes that." 

Duke's  two  research  fMRI 
machines  can  generate  fields  of 
1 .5  Tesla  or  4  Tesla,  a  Tesla 
being  10,000  times  the  strength 
of  Earth's  magnetic  field.  The 
former  machine,  which  gener- 
ates fields  comparable  to  a 
commercial  MRI  scanner,  al- 
lows researchers  to  "see"  the 
blood  flow  through  the  brain's 
vessels,  like  a  satellite  image 
that  can  see  the  freeways  of  a 
city. 

Using  the  more  powerful  4 
Tesla  machine,  McCarthy  and 
his  colleagues  are  pushing  the 
limits  of  fMRI.  By  achieving 
highly  stable  magnetic  fields 
and  inventing  new  techniques 
for  producing  the  pulses  and 
analyzing  the  resulting  signals, 
they  hope  to  map  blood  flow 
changes  around  groups  of  neu- 
rons, like  an  aerial  photograph 
that  can  see  an  individual 
neighborhood.  This  finer  reso- 
lution will  reveal  even  greater 
details  of  the  living  brain  at 
work. 

"Up  until  now  all  of  the  tre- 


mendous progress  in  neurobiol- 
ogy has  taken  place  in  animal 
models  with  invasive  staining 
techniques,"  says  McCarthy. 
"But  what  we  want  to  do  now 
is  observe  in  detail  what  hap- 
pens in  the  living  human  brain, 
both  the  normal  and  the  abnor- 
mal." 

Thus,  he  says,  not  only  are 
the  BIAC  machines  used  in 
basic  research  but  also  clinical- 
ly by  Duke  neurosurgeons  to 
map  their  patients'  brains — for 
example,  to  plan  surgeries  to 
remove  tumors  and  avoid  dam- 
aging critical  adjacent  brain 
structures.  Still  other  neurosci- 
entists  are  using  fMRI  to  map 
the  brains  of  sufferers  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  schizophrenia, 
autism,  and  elderly  depression, 
both  to  understand  those  disor- 
ders better  and  even  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  drug  treat- 
ments. 

"However,  such  achieve- 
ments are  possible  only  because 
the  BIAC  is  a  multidisciplinary 
center  that  includes  not  only 
people  with  expertise  in  the 
neurosciences,  but  also  in  en- 
gineering, physics,  biophysics, 
and  statistics,"  emphasizes 
McCarthy.  "The  center  couldn't 
have  fit  into  a  single  depart- 
ment and  still  draw  on  all  these 
different  strengths  of  the  uni- 
versity." 


brains  are  being  scanned  in  an  fMRI  ma- 
chine, he  asks  them  to  remember  a  word  or 
picture,  and  he  maps  which  brain  regions  are 
active.  He  is  especially  interested  in  the  little- 
understood  changes  in  memory  with  aging. 

"As  we  all  know,  as  we  age  we  start  having 
trouble  remembering  things  we  have  to  do, 
where  we  parked  our  car,  and  so  forth,"  says 
Cabeza.  Researchers  have  established  that  the 
brain  changes  with  aging.  The  volume  of  brain 
tissue  declines,  neurons  die,  and  neurotrans- 
mitter systems  are  affected.  "But  surprisingly, 
we  know  really  little  about  the  relations  be- 
tween brain  changes  and  cognitive  changes. 
In  the  past,  there  was  no  clear  way  to  study 
these  relationships  directly.  However,  now 
with  fMRI,  we  can  actually  get  a  picture  of 
the  brains  of  both  young  and  elderly  people 
as  they  perform  a  cognitive  task,  so  we  can 
explore  the  differences  in  detail. " 

For  Marty  Woldorff,  the  process  of  paying 
attention  offers  a  fascinating  realm  of  re- 
search. The  brain  is  extraordinarily  adept  at 
focusing  attention,  says  Woldorff,  an  associ- 
ate research  professor  of  psychology.  As  a 


prime  example,  he  cites  the  "cocktail-party 
effect,"  by  which  a  person  can  focus  on  a 
specific  conversation  in  a  noisy  room  full  of 
equally  loud  conversations.  Woldorff's  ex- 
periments seek  to  understand  how  the  brain 
manages  to  pay  such  adept  attention  by 
placing  subjects  in  a  controlled  laboratory 
version  of  a  cocktail  party. 

In  one  such  study,  he  and  his  colleagues 
played  different  tones  in  each  ear  of  subjects 
wired  for  electrical  signals  and  a  similar  tech- 
nique called  "event-related  magnetic  fields" 
that  yields  better  spatial  location  of  brain  ac- 
tivity. The  subjects  were  instructed  to  pay 
attention  to  one  ear  or  the  other,  to  listen  for 
"target  tones"  of  a  different  frequency.  These 
experiments  revealed  that  the  brain  controls 
attention  to  sounds  by  "early  selection"  of  a 
sound  that  occurs  an  instant — 20  thousandths 
of  a  second,  to  be  precise — after  the  sound 
enters  the  ear.  This  selection  can  begin  even 
before  the  brain's  higher  processing  centers 
have  a  chance  to  begin  analyzing  the  sound, 

Woldorff  has  also  performed  similar  atten- 
tional  studies  on  the  visual  system,  asking 


subjects  to  fix  their  gaze  on  a  center  point, 
but  to  "pay  attention  to"  spots  appearing  in 
the  left  or  right  visual  fields.  These  studies, 
too,  have  revealed  that  the  brain  exercises 
early  control  over  attention,  before  any  visu- 
al processing  even  takes  place.  While  such 
studies  are  nibbling  away  at  the  mysteries  of 
attention,  they  still  have  far  to  go,  he  says. 
For  example,  there's  the  mystery  of  how  the 
brain  somehow  turns  down,  but  not  off,  its 
attention  to  other  sounds  or  images  not  being 
paid  attention  to.  It's  an  ability  the  evolu- 
tionary pressure  of  survival  would  encourage. 
"If  the  brain  couldn't  variably  adjust  its  at- 
tention, there  could  be  a  saber-toothed  tiger 
growling  nearby  and  you'd  miss  it  because 
you  were  talking  to  your  caveman  friend 
about  the  Neolithic  equivalent  of  yesterday's 
football  game. " 

In  CCN  director  Mangun's  research,  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  taken  a  key  step  toward 
understanding  attention  by  creating  the  first 
maps  of  the  brain  regions  active  in  high- 
level  "executive"  control  of  attention.  Ac- 
cording to  Mangun,  basic  understanding  of 
attentional  control  could  provide  insights 
into  the  attentional  problems  of  Attentional 
Deficit  Hyperactive  Disorder  (ADHD),  schizo- 
phrenia, and  stroke.  If  scientists  understood 
the  neural  basis  of  attention,  he  says,  they 
could  develop  ways  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  drugs  to  improve  attentional  func- 
tioning. "Before  we  can  understand  how  such 
patients  are  different  in  their  attentional 
control,  we  must  know  how  the  process  func- 
tions normally,"  he  says. 

In  a  study  reported  last  year,  Mangun  and 
his  colleagues  used  fMRI  to  map  the  brains 
of  subjects  asked  to  watch  a  video  screen, 
shifting  their  attention  from  one  spot  on  the 
screen  to  another,  while  keeping  their  eyes 
fixated  on  a  spot  in  the  middle. 

Analyzing  fMRI  brain  maps  of  a  multitude 
of  such  trials,  the  scientists  pinpointed  areas 
in  the  brain's  cortex  that  invariably  showed 
activity  during  the  attentional  tasks.  The 
new  maps  were  superior  to  those  from  previ- 
ous studies,  says  Mangun,  because  those 
studies  had  not  distinguished  between  the 
initial  act  of  orienting  of  attention  and  the 
subsequent  cognitive  processing  that  hap- 
pens when  a  person  is  deciding  what  to  pay 
attention  to  or  ignore. 

"We  wanted  to  distinguish  between  the 
neural  networks  that  activate  when  you  ini- 
tially tell  someone  to  pay  attention  to  some- 
thing, from  those  involved  in  processing 
what  happens  as  a  result,"  he  says.  "It's  sim- 
ilar to  the  distinction  in  the  brain's  motor 
system  between  what  happens  when  a  per- 
son decides  to  reach  out  for  an  object  and 
the  subsequent  neural  signals  to  activate 
muscle  contraction  to  actually  reach  out. " 
Continued  on  page  52 
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DRAMATIC  COLLABORATIONS 
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Directions 


If  you  come  to  campus  in  early  April  and 
stand  outside  Sheafer  Theater  in  the 
Bryan  Center,  you  might  think  you've  hap- 
pened on  a  concert  of  Gregorian  chants. 
Then  you  hear  groans,  squeals,  thumps,  and 
cackles  interspersed  with  the  chanting.  No 
monks  these — instead,  it  is  a  production  of 
The  Changeling,  Thomas  Middleton  and  Wil- 
liam Rowley's  seventeenth-century  classic, 
which  explores  the  lines  between  love,  ob- 
session, and  evil. 

While  the  main  plot  of  the  play  involves 
murder,  blackmail,  and  virginity-testing  among 
the  aristocracy,  the  subplot  takes  place  in  an 
insane  asylum  and  provides  an  element  of 
dark  comedy  filled  with  sexual  innuendo,  for 
which  the  student  actors  chant  their  own  quir- 
ky interpretations  of  mad  characters  ranting, 
raving,  and  writhing.  "I  can't  believe  they 
wrote  plays  so  racy  and  sexy  and  violent  that 
long  ago,"  director  Christine  Morris'  students 
told  her  as  they  reviewed  the  play  in  the  fall 
for  a  spring  production  by  Duke  Players. 

Duke  Players,  whose  origins  go  back  to 
1931,  is  the  principal  student/faculty  produ- 
cing organization  for  dramatic  art  at  Duke. 
Staging  three  productions  and  a  new-plays 


Students  on  stage:  cast  members, 
clockwise  from  left,  Zack  Armfield  '01, 
Charles  Aitken  01,  and  Varan  Krentcil 
'04  in  a  scene  from  The  Changeling 

festival  each  academic  year,  the  theater 
company  is  one  of  many  vehicles  for  Duke 
students  to  gain  experience  in  theater — in 
dramatic  text  interpretation,  acting,  direct- 
ing, design,  and  all  the  other  elements  that 
go  into  producing  drama. 

Attending  a  rehearsal  of  The  Changeling  in 
the  sparse  trappings  of  Branson  Theater  is  to 
see  the  talent  and  versatility  of  the  Duke  stu- 
dent— speaking  lines  like,  "Why,  'tis  impos- 
sible thou  canst  be  so  wicked"  in  excellent 
Elizabethan  English  one  minute,  and  shoot- 
ing the  breeze  about  being  an  actor  at  Duke 
the  next.  "We  put  in  more  hours  than  ath- 
letes during  these  productions,"  they  say. 
"But  we  don't  see  any  perks  coming  to  us. " 

"In  fact,  if  we  could  just  get  [basketball's] 
Shane  Battier  to  try  out  for  a  play,  the  school 
would  probably  start  throwing  some  money 
our  way  to  give  us  a  real  theater  space  on  East 
Campus,"  says  Charles  Aitken,  avid  actor  and 
senior  history  major,  referring  to  a  dearth 


"Drama  is  collaborative  in 
nature  and  gives  us  great 
opportunities  to  cross 
disciplines.  It  makes  good 
sense  for  it  to  be  a  part  of 
the  liberal-arts  curriculum." 

of  rehearsal  and  production  facilities. 

The  Changeling  provides  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  learn  about  more  than  play  produc- 
tion, madness,  and  mayhem.  Students  will 
delve  into  science,  technology,  medicine, 
psychology,  and  social  science,  both  on  the 
stage  and  in  a  related  symposium,  "Medicine 
and  Madness  on  the  Renaissance  English 
Stage:  Exploring  Middleton  and  Rowley's 
Changeling. "  The  symposium  will  bring  Duke 
faculty  from  the  departments  of  psychiatry 
and  behavioral  science,  history,  drama,  and 
English  together  with  a  noted  literary  schol- 
ar from  the  University  of  Illinois  to  examine 
the  medical,  psychiatric,  and  gender  issues 
in  the  play. 

"Drama  is  collaborative  in  nature  and  gives 
us  great  opportunities  to  cross  disciplines.  It 
makes  good  sense  for  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
liberal-arts  curriculum,"  says  Morris,  with  an 
animation  suggesting  deep  passion  for  her 
field.  "Drama  is  the  synthesis  of  many  as- 
pects of  the  world.  It  makes  us  access  both 
sides  of  the  brain  and  many  fields  of  study. " 

"We  are  always  trying  to  branch  out  and 
find  more  ways  to  interact  with  other  disci- 
plines in  the  liberal  arts,"  says  Zannie  Giraud 
Voss,  assistant  professor  of  the  practice  of 
drama  and  producing  director  of  Theater 
Previews  at  Duke.  "We  cross-list  a  lot  of  our 
course  offerings  with  other  departments.  As- 
pects of  theater  arts  cross  over  into  public 
policy,  marketing,  management,  business.  In 
fact,  entrepreneurs  and  artists  have  a  lot  in 
common:  They  are  both  constantly  innovat- 
ing and  taking  risks. " 

"Innovative"  is  a  word  that  characterizes  the 
drama  program.  New  plays  written  by  faculty, 
students,  alumni,  and  professional  playwrights 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  program's 
mission.  Outlets  for  this  work  might  be  in 
the  new-plays  festival  each  year,  or  a  staged 
reading  with  a  guest  playwright-in-residence, 
or  in  a  mainstage  show  in  Reynolds  Theater 
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as  part  of  Theater  Previews  at  Duke,  the  pro- 
fessional arm  of  the  drama  program. 

"We  feel  that  presenting  new  work  fits  per- 
fectly into  the  mission  of  a  research  univer- 
sity," says  Voss.  "The  real  value  of  research  is 
to  add  to  the  greater  body  of  knowledge. 
With  the  creative  acts  of  the  writer  or  actor 
or  designer,  they  too  are  adding  to  the  greater 
body  of  knowledge. " 

Establishing  its  place  in  the  research-ori- 
ented liberal-arts  university  hasn't  always  been 
easy  for  the  drama  program.  In  the  fall  of  1972, 
a  Drama  Planning  Committee  was  formed  in 
response  to  student  interest.  The  committee, 
headed  by  John  Clum,  then  associate  professor 
of  English,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  drama 
department  that  would  include  a  chair,  a  di- 
rector of  undergraduate  studies,  one  assistant 
professor,  an  actor-in-residence,  and  other 
visiting  artists.  The  ambitious  proposal  was 
turned  down. 

But  the  dream  lived  on.  The  committee 
resubmitted  a  simpler  proposal  in  1974  for 
an  Interdisciplinary  Program  in  Drama,  for 
which  no  additional  personnel  would  be 
needed.  That  proposal  was  accepted  and,  in 
1975,  courses  listed  as  "Drama"  rather  than 
"English"  were  first  offered.  The  response  to 
the  first  courses  prompted  a  follow-up  pro- 
posal for  a  drama  major,  which  was  approved 
in  December  1975. 

John  Clum  was  director  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, and  he  and  two  other  original  faculty 
members,  Scott  Parker  and  Kenneth  Rear- 
don,  were  soon  joined  by  additional  faculty 
to  help  carry  the  growing  load. 

In  1985,  the  university  brought  in  David 
Ball  from  Carnegie-Mellon  University  to  be 
the  director  of  the  program,  and  Ball  brought 


with  him  a  conservatory-style  approach  to 
drama  education.  "Actor  training  became 
the  absolute  heart  and  soul  of  the  program," 
says  Clum.  But  the  conservatory  style  left  lit- 
tle time  for  drama  students  to  explore  out- 
side their  field.  They  were  being  prepared  as 
if  they  were  graduate  students;  the  rigorous 
acting  schedule,  with  classes,  workshops, 
movement  drills,  and  rehearsals,  often  ran 
seven  full  days  a  week. 

In  1991,  David  Ball  stepped  down  and,  in 
1992,  Richard  Riddell  was  hired  to  change  the 
overemphasis  on  actor  training  and  steer  the 
program  back  to  providing  a  well-rounded 
liberal-arts  education.  "I  was  asked  to  inte- 
grate the  program  more  fully  into  the  larger 
liberal-arts  environment  at  Duke,  to  make 
the  program  more  inclusive,  and  to  provide 
stability  by  building  up  the  faculty,"  says 
Riddell,  whose  credentials  include  a  doctor- 
ate from  Stanford  and  a  Tony  Award  for 
lighting  design.  He  was  also  the  first  director 
of  the  American  Repertory  Theatre's  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Theatre  Training  at  Har- 
vard University. 

Under  Riddell's  leadership,  the  number  of 
full-time,  regular-rank  faculty  has  grown  from 
four  to  nine  members  who  regularly  write, 
design,  produce,  act,  teach,  and  win  awards. 
The  curriculum  has  been  revised,  particularly 
strengthening  the  areas  of  dramatic  literature 
and  playwriting.  Theater  Previews  at  Duke  has 
co-produced  four  professional  shows,  with  a 
fifth,  A  Thousand  Clowns  by  Herb  Gardner, 
starring  Tom  Selleck,  on  tap  for  May  15  to 
June  3. 

Riddell  receives  a  lot  of  credit  from  his  col- 
leagues for  the  thriving  state  of  the  program. 
Dale  Randall,  professor  emeritus  of  English 


and  drama  who  was  interim  director  of  the 
program  after  Ball's  departure,  compliments 
Riddell  on  his  "democratic  style  of  leadership." 
"Richard  is  very  positive,  very  inclusive,"  says 
Randall.  "There's  an  extraordinary  feeling  of 
camaraderie  in  the  program  now,  of  every- 
body pulling  together. " 

Jeff  Storer,  associate  professor  of  the  practice 
of  drama  and  co-founder  and  artistic  director 
of  Durham's  Manbites  Dog  Theater,  points  to 
"an  amazingly  varied  and  accomplished  fac- 
ulty. One  of  the  greatest  aspects  of  the  program 
is  that  the  faculty  are  all  still  deeply  involved 
in  creative  activity.  We  are  all  working  pro- 
fessionals. We  practice  what  we  preach,"  he 
says.  "We  teach  by  example — our  work  and 
explorations  and  research  and  pieces  of  the- 
ater we  make  are  there  for  our  students. 

"My  struggles  to  keep  my  small  theater 
company  alive  are  happening  parallel  to  my 
teaching.  They  see  the  real  world.  And  I  can 
give  opportunities  in  my  productions  that 
can  start  careers.  Maybe  Manbites  Dog  is  rela- 
tively low  on  the  food  chain,  but  we  have  a 
strong  sense  of  professional  integrity  and 
standards,  and  these  kids  can  be  paid  for  the 
first  time  and  go  on  to  bigger  opportunities 
after  graduation. " 

And  those  kids  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  them  by  faculty.  "It's  an  incred- 
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"We  can  nurse  the 
embryonic  piece  here. 
We  can  be  the  place 
where  the  art  is  developed 
And  the  financial  scale 
is  much  smaller." 

RICHARD  RIDDELL 
Director,  Duke  Drama  Program 


Broadway  South:  a  workshop  production, 
far  left,  of  Little  Women,  The  Musical, 
with  Kerry  O'Malley  '91;  producer  Manny 
Azenberg  teaches  a  class  each  spring 
semester;  Tom  Selleck,  who  premieres  in 
May  in  a  revival  of  A  Thousand  Clowns; 
the  cast  from  a  1 986  production  of  Long 
Day's  Journey  Into  Night,  from  left, 
Kevin  Spacey,  Bethel  Leslie,  Peter  Gallagher 
and  Jack  Lemmon 


ibly  strong  faculty,"  says  junior  drama  major 
Jim  Iseman,  an  actor  in  The  Changeling.  "I 
hope  to  get  involved  next  year  in  some  of  the 
productions  put  on  by  my  teachers  in  their 
own  companies. " 

Says  Reggie  Harris,  another  junior  drama 
major,  "Drama  classes  are  my  only  classes  at 
Duke  where  the  teachers  know  you.  And 
you  get  to  meet  interesting  people.  You  don't 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  interact  in 
other  classes  as  you  have  in  drama  classes 
and  plays. " 

Making  sure  theater  in  all  its  forms  and  at 
all  levels  of  development  is  available  to  stu- 
dents is  a  hallmark  of  the  drama  program. 
Theater  Previews  at  Duke,  in  productions 
such  as  A  Thousand  Clowns,  gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  intern  with  professional 
playwrights,  composers,  actors,  directors,  de- 
signers, managers,  and  technicians,  learning 


to  assemble  a  show  from  the  ground  up.  And 
the  producers  in  partnership  with  Theater 
Previews  at  Duke  have  the  opportunity  to 
perfect  their  product  on  a  regional  stage:  A 
Thousand  Clowns  will  go  on  to  play  in  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  and  New  York. 

"Our  theater  in  Durham  offers  commer- 
cial producers  a  venue  without  the  pressure 
of  New  York  City,"  explains  Riddell.  "We  can 
nurse  the  embryonic  piece  here.  We  can  be 
the  place  where  the  art  is  developed.  And 
the  financial  scale  is  much  smaller. " 

Previewing  plays  at  Duke  was  the  brainchild 
of  legendary  Broadway  producer  Emanuel 
Azenberg.  He  came  to  Duke  to  visit  his 
daughter,  Lisa  Azenberg  Hayes  '85,  and  fell  in 
love  with  the  campus.  A  Tony  Award-winner 
with  a  tremendous  track  record,  he  was  asked 
to  guest  lecture.  "I  was  doing  lots  of  plays  at 
the  time,"  he  says,  "and  I  looked  at  Reynolds 
[Theater]  and  had  this  idea  to  preview  shows 
at  Duke.  There  was  lots  of  cooperation;  it  all 
worked  nicely.  To  me  it's  always  been  plea- 
surable— and  my  phone  doesn't  ring  here." 

Many  notable  productions  were  staged  at 
Duke  during  the  Broadway  Preview  Series, 
precursor  to  Theater  Previews,  including  Neil 
Simon's  Laughter  on  the  23rd  Floor,  with  Na- 
than Lane;  A  Long  Day's  journey  into  Night, 
with  Jack  Lemmon  and  a  young  Kevin  Spacey; 
and  A  Walk  in  the  Woods,  with  Sam  Waterston. 

Azenberg  still  comes  to  Duke  each  spring 
semester  to  teach  one  course,  "Leadership  and 
the  Broadway  Theater. "  He  is  well  versed  on 
the  subject,  having  produced  more  than  fifty 
Broadway  shows,  including  twenty  Neil  Simon 
plays.  "I  read  plays  with  the  kids,"  says  Azen- 
berg, with  an  affection  in  his  voice  surprising 
for  a  stereotypically  fast-paced,  crusty  New 


Yorker.  "It's  a  lot  of  preparation  for  me  because 
kids  here  are  smart,  you  know,  and  I  have  to 
keep  up  with  them.  But  kids  here  are  also 
'prived'  (as  opposed  to  deprived) — many  of 
them  have  missed  the  struggle  in  life,  so  we 
read  the  plays  as  metaphors  to  teach  them 
about  life.  I  encourage  my  students  to  strive 
to  find  real  fulfillment  in  their  lives  instead 
of  just  trying  to  make  a  trillion  dollars." 

Azenberg  stays  in  touch  with  promising 
students,  as  do  other  professionals  and  play- 
wrights-in-residence  who  bring  their  work 
through.  "Our  students  don't  have  to  break 
into  the  'world  out  there,'  "  says  the  Theater 
Previews'  Voss.  "The  world  comes  here,  and 
students  get  to  know  the  professionals  as 
real  people. " 

How  do  students  who  came  from  the 
theater  world  at  Duke  fare  once 
they're  out  in  the  professional  world? 
"My  years  at  Duke  led  me  to  where  I 
am  now,"  says  Charles  Randolph-Wright  78, 
the  absolute  embodiment  of  enthusiasm  and 
one  of  the  first  undergraduates  to  come  out 
of  the  drama  program.  "I  majored  in  John 
Clum.  He  was  a  great  influence  on  me  and 
helped  me  do  what  I'm  now  doing,"  which  is 
directing,  writing,  and  producing  for  theater, 
television,  and  film.  Among  many  other  pro- 
jects, he  recently  directed  the  smash  hit  re- 
vival of  Guys  and  Dolls  at  the  Arena  Stage  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  now  headed  for 
a  national  tour.  His  own  play,  Blue,  will  have 
its  New  York  premiere  in  June  at  the  Round- 
about Theatre  after  a  successful  run  at  the 
Arena. 

"My  friends  are  always  asking  me  how  I  do 
it  all,  how  I  do  so  many  things  at  once,"  says 
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Randolph-Wright.  "And  I  say,  'Didn't  you  go 
to  college?  Didn't  you  ever  have  six  papers 
due  the  same  day?'  I  didn't  have  to  study  in 
my  high  school  in  York,  South  Carolina,  but 
once  I  got  to  Duke  and  after  my  first  ten 
minutes  in  chemistry  class,  I  knew  I  was  in 
trouble.  Duke  taught  me  perseverance,  flex- 
ibility, and  maneuverability.  And  as  a  black 
student  at  the  height  of  affirmative  action  at 
Duke,  I  learned  all  about  crossing  racial  bar- 
riers, and  I'm  still  doing  that. 

"It  was  important  for  me  to  have  a  liberal- 
arts  background.  This  business  encompasses 
the  world;  you  need  to  know  everything.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  just  be  in  an  arts  cur- 
riculum. " 

Actress  Kerry  O'Malley  '91,  who  double- 
majored  in  drama  and  history,  was  at  Duke 
during  the  Ball  years.  "The  conservatory-style 
training  within  a  liberal-arts  university  was 
the  best  of  both  worlds  for  me,"  she  says. 
"The  intense  acting,  speech,  voice,  and  move- 
ment training  I  got  from  the  conservatory, 
and  the  ability  to  read,  analyze,  and  do  re- 
search I  got  from  history,  still  help  me  be- 
come an  expert  in  whatever  'mini-world'  I'm 
preparing  to  step  into  with  a  new  role. " 

O'Malley,  whose  credits  include  a  number 
of  Broadway  musicals,  plays,  films,  and  tele- 
vision shows,  recently  played  Jo  March  in 
Little  Women,  The  Musical,  a  workshop  pro- 
duction co-produced  with  Duke's  Theater 
Previews.  It  played  to  sold-out  audiences  in 
Sheafer  Theater.  O'Malley,  tossing  her  au- 
burn curls,  had  the  audience  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  first  luring  them  into  laughter  with 
a  comic  flair  reminiscent  of  Lucille  Ball,  then 
bringing  them  to  tears  with  the  dramatic  deft- 
ness of  Greta  Garbo.  In  fact,  an  audience  sur- 
vey participant  suggested  handing  out  boxes  of 
tissues  to  audience  members  as  they  arrive. 

One  of  the  co-producers  of  Little  Women, 
The  Musical,  was  Dani  Davis  '88.  After  a  busy 
career  as  an  actor  and  choreographer,  she 
started  a  theatrical  production  and  music  re- 
cording company.  While  obviously  energetic, 
she  says  that  for  her  business,  she  relies  on 
management  skills  developed  when  she  was 
president  of  Hoof  'n'  Horn,  the  student  mu- 
sical-theater society  at  Duke.  Davis  says  she 
was  thrilled  to  be  back  on  campus  and  to 
work  with  Theater  Previews,  to  give  students 
some  of  the  same  opportunities  she  had  as  a 
student.  "I  see  young  people  coming  out  of 
conservatories  now  and  they  are  quite 
skilled,  but  a  great  actor  needs  a  great  breadth 
of  life  experience.  And  I  find  students  in  a 
liberal-arts  environment  develop  that  breadth 
much  better. 

"It  was  wonderful  to  produce  the  work  at 
Duke,  not  just  with  Duke  as  a  host,  but  as  a 
financial  and  artistic  partner.  To  workshop  Lit- 
tle Women,  The  Musical  in  New  York  would 
have  cost  three  times  more.  We  gave  three 


times  more  performances  here  and  had  one 
week  more  of  rehearsals.  We  really  put  the  pro- 
ducing interns  and  directing  interns  and  others 
to  good  use  and  they  got  good  experience. " 

"I  was  at  Duke  in  1986  when  Manny  Az- 
enberg  introduced  the  Broadway  Previews 
Series,"  Davis  recalls.  "Manny  gave  us  a  win- 
dow on  what  the  world  of  theater  really  is — 
a  business.  I  still  think  about  those  days. 
They  are  still  very  immediate  for  me.  I  re- 
member Sam  Waterston  coming  to  my  pub- 
lic policy  class  when  I  was  a  student. " 

Because  of  the  inclusiveness  of  the  drama 
program  at  Duke,  current  students  run  the 
gamut — from  those  who  are  serious  about 
their  art  and  headed  for  a  professional  career 
in  theater  to  those  who  take  an  elective 
course  for  fun  or  curiosity.  Recently,  the  in- 
structors of  a  performance  course  for  non- 
majors  designed  a  survey  to  see  what  their 
students  were  really  after.  Answers  ranged 
from  wanting  to  "learn  more  about  myself  to 
wanting  to  "learn  to  get  up  in  front  of  peo- 
ple" to  a  need  for  "more  balance  in  my  life"  to 
a  desire  to  "work  another  part  of  my  brain. " 

"And  that's  okay,"  says  Christine  Morris, 
director  of  undergraduate  studies.  "The  non- 
majors  gain  new  respect  for  the  serious  drama 
students  when  they  see  how  hard  they  work. 
My  students  sometimes  say  they  feel  their 
classmates  don't  understand  how  demanding 
their  work  is.  But  the  word  is  getting  out  and 
recognition  of  the  program  is  happening 
more  and  more. " 

Despite  the  awards  and  accolades  and  aca- 
demic rigor,  the  drama  program  still  struggles 
for  facilities  and  recognition  commensurate 
with  its  success.  Program  offices  and  produc- 
tion spaces  are  spread  over  East  and  West 
campuses,  sometimes  in  substandard  buildings, 
as  senior  Charles  Aitken  notes.  And  faculty 
long  for  the  day  when  creative  work  suc- 
cessfully realized  on  the  stage  will  be  viewed 
through  the  same  prism  as  scholarly  work 
published  in  journals. 

In  1999,  the  Program  in  Drama  proposed 
that  it  become  a  Department  of  Theater  Stu- 
dies. Because  of  its  program  status,  Duke  Dra- 
ma cannot  offer  tenure-track  appointments. 
And  in  the  fields  of  dramatic  literature,  the- 
ater history,  and  dramatic  criticism  and  the- 
ory, the  lack  of  tenure -track  appointments  has 
hindered  Duke  in  its  ability  to  hire  faculty. 
Though  tenure  is  not  as  expected  among  the- 
ater professionals,  the  program  is  interested 
in  developing  a  tenure -track  for  faculty  artists 
as  well,  holding  that  scholars  and  artists  are 
equal  within  the  study  of  drama  and  theater. 

Other  hopes  outlined  in  the  proposal  in- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  master's  program  in 
dramatic  writing,  to  take  advantage  of  Duke's 
reputation  in  developing  new  work  for  the 
professional  theater,  and  maybe,  eventually, 
a  certificate  program  at  the  Ph.D.  level. 


After  studying  the  proposal,  the  faculty's 
Academic  Council  convened  a  task  force  to 
assess  the  wisdom  of  combining  the  programs 
in  Dance,  Drama,  and  Film  and  Video  before 
granting  a  separate  departmental  status  to 
Drama.  Among  other  things,  the  task  force  re- 
ported: "Though  we  would  have  hoped  to  find 
more  of  a  legacy  of  strong  university  support 
over  the  years,  our  committee  discovered  that 
the  lack  of  funding  compared  to  other  acade- 
mic programs  at  Duke  forced  Dance,  Drama, 
and  Film  and  Video  to  be  particularly  creative 
in  building  their  academic  and  performing 
programs.  Our  investigations  confirmed  that 
these  programs,  despite  underfunding,  offer 
impressive  curricula,  and  have  a  fine  record 
in  producing  successful  graduates." 

The  task  force  further  noted  that  a  "lack  of 
quality  space  for  faculty,  teaching,  and  perfor- 
mance is  a  major  problem  for  each  of  these 
programs  and  for  the  arts  in  general  at  Duke. " 
(Some  $1.6  million  in  fund  raising  has  been 
committed  to  upgrading  drama  facilities.)  Ul- 
timately, the  committee  advised  against  the 
merger  of  the  programs  and  recommended 
"that  the  Drama  Program  be  upgraded  to  a 
Department  of  Theater  Studies  and  its  request 
for  new  and  improved  facilities  be  granted  in 
the  most  suitable  form. "  The  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  bring  the  issue 
of  departmental  status  for  Theater  Studies 
before  the  Academic  Priorities  Committee 
and  the  Academic  Council  in  the  spring,  in 
the  hope  that  a  formal  motion  may  go  before 
the  trustees  in  May. 

In  the  meantime,  the  curriculum  is  being 
updated  to  better  serve  drama  students,  ma- 
jors and  nonmajors  alike.  For  instance,  in 
the  future,  students  involved  in  productions 
like  The  Changeling  will  be  able  to  earn  aca- 
demic credits  for  their  endless  hours  of  prac- 
ticing to  make  perfect. 

Over  a  long  career  as  a  theater  critic,  The 
New  York  Times'  Frank  Rich  has  joined  the 
crowd  in  lamenting  Broadway's  rising  costs 
and  ticket  prices,  embrace  of  the  spectacle 
and  the  revival,  and  readiness  to  provide  a 
venue  for  individuals  with  greater  luster  as 
Hollywood  stars  than  as  talented  actors.  Ac- 
knowledging all  of  that  in  an  essay  some 
years  ago,  he  noted  that  "however  gravely  ill 
the  economic  and  physical  health  of  the 
American  theater,"  its  art  has  been  "thriving 
against  all  odds. "  And  he  celebrated  the  fact 
that  "American  theatrical  production  is  now 
decentralized,"  just  as  "American  theatrical 
writing  and  performance  reflect  a  far  less 
homogenous  society  than  they  once  did. "  For 
creative  risk-taking  in  the  theater  world,  the 
college  campus  may  be  earning  more  ap- 
plause than  Broadway.  ■ 


Sauls  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  Raleigh. 
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Reparations  Ad 
Brings  Protests 


Debate  raged  on  campus  in  March  as  the 
Duke  community  reacted  to  an  ad- 
vertisement, published  in  The  Chron- 
icle, against  reparations  for  slavery.  A 
protest  staged  in  the  Union  Building  preceded 
a  sit-in  at  Chronicle  offices  and  a  silent  de- 
monstration outside  the  office  of  President 
Nannerl  O.  Keohane. 

The  full-page  ad,  "Ten  Reasons  Why  Re- 
parations for  Slavery  is  a  Bad  Idea — and 
Racist  Too,"  was  written  by  conservative 
author  David  Horowitz  and  appeared  in  the 
March  19  issue.  Of  the  forty-seven  college 
and  university  newspapers  receiving  the  ad, 
nineteen  had  rejected  it  as  of  March  22. 
National  news  stories,  focusing  on  campuses 
beyond  Duke,  reported  on  angry  students 
confiscating  newspapers  and  editors  feeling 
compelled  to  issue  apologies. 

Chronicle  editor  Greg  Pessin  '01,  in  an  edi- 
tor's column,  "Why  The  Chronicle  ran  the 
reparations  ad,"  wrote,  "The  controversial 
opinions  presented  by  this  advertisement  are 
sure  to  offend  many  and  should  provoke  re- 
sponses from  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  Unfortunately,  students  at  other  cam- 
puses have  squandered  the  opportunity  to 


explore  the  issue  and  Horowitz's  viewpoint, 
choosing  instead  to  focus  on  whether  his 
voice  should  have  been  heard  in  the  first 
place." 

Outside  the  president's  office,  according 
to  The  Chronicle,  "The  group  of  mostly  black 
students,  many  in  tears,  formed  a  human  chain 
as  they  handed  Keohane  petitions  that  listed 
two  demands  of  the  university  and  four  of 
The  Chronicle."  Keohane,  in  e-mail  messages 
to  the  protest's  organizers,  rejected  one  de- 
mand— that  the  administration  and  indi- 
vidual departments  withdraw  ads  from  the 
student  newspaper — and  accepted  another 
— that  the  administration  compile  a  report 
addressing  progress  on  demands  made  by 
black  students  in  1969,  1975,  and  1997. 

Chronicle  editors  rejected  all  four  demands 
directed  at  the  student  newspaper — that  it 
provide  space  free  of  charge  for  an  ad  refuting 
Horowitz's  argument  and  place  a  full-page 
apology  beside  it  the  next  day,  that  it  return 
profits  from  the  reparations  ad  to  Horowitz 
or  donate  the  $793.50  to  another  cause,  that 
it  adequately  cover  minority  issues,  and  that 
it  establish  a  formal  system  to  review  adver- 
tising decisions.  The  newspaper  said  the  last 
two  demands  were  already  in  place. 

On  March  26,  a  forum  and  a  panel  discus- 
sion, sponsored  by  the  university,  the  Sanford 
Institute  of  Public  Policy,  and  the  DeWitt  Wal- 


lace Center  for  Communications  and  Jour- 
nalism, drew  an  overflow  crowd  to  the  San- 
ford Institute's  Fleishman  Commons.  The 
panel  included  Chronicle  editor  Pessin;  Wil- 
liam Raspberry,  Pulitzer  Prize -winning  col- 
umnist and  Knight  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Journalism  at  Duke;  Houston  Baker,  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Afro -American  litera- 
ture and  culture;  Ellen  Mickiewicz,  Shepley 
Professor  of  Public  Policy  and  director  of  the 
DeWitt  Wallace  Center;  Susan  Tifft  '73,  Pat- 
terson Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Journalism 
and  Public  Policy;  William  Van  Alstyne,  Per- 
kins Professor  of  Law  and  specialist  on  con- 
stitutional law,  civil  rights,  and  civil  liberties; 
and  protestors  Kelly  Black  and  Carliss  Chat- 
man,  both  Duke  seniors. 

Mickiewicz,  in  beginning  the  discussion, 
said  the  controversy  pointed  to  the  fragility 
of  the  campus  community,  a  notion  that  is 
"neither  simple  nor  permanent. "  Chatman 
said  "the  whole  community  should  find  [the 
advertisement]  offensive,"  and — along  with 
others  on  the  panel  and  in  the  audience — 
suggested  that  the  controversy  transcended 
a  particular  editorial  policy.  Black,  president 
of  the  Duke  chapter  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, said  the  better  course  for  The  Chronicle 
would  have  been  to  publish  Horowitz's 
views  as  an  opinion  piece;  some  in  the  audi- 
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ence  said  the  newspaper  should  have  put 
aside  the  ad  and  treated  the  national  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  anti-reparations  ad 
as  a  news  story.  Black  also  questioned  why  a 
segment  of  the  community  would  have  to 
feel  hurt  in  order  to  provoke  the  kind  of  dia- 
logue that  others  were  lauding. 

Baker,  from  the  perspective  of  "an  African- 
American  scholar  of  the  twenty-first  century 
on  a  putatively  enlightened  campus,"  de- 
clared himself  "insulted  and  vilified"  by  the 
ad.  He  said  the  appearance  of  the  ad  was 
symptomatic  of  a  campus  environment  that 
wasn't  fully  welcoming  of  African- American 
students. 

Raspberry,  mentioning  his  forty  years  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  said  that  in  general, 
"the  idea  that  opinions  should  be  suppressed 
is  repugnant. "  In  this  case,  he  added,  each 
side  had  credible  arguments,  and  "people  can 
disagree  without  being  racists  or  fools. "  At  the 
same  time,  "The  Chronicle  doesn't  exist  in  its 
own  little  First  Amendment  vacuum;  it  is 
part  of  this  community. "  If  the  decision  were 
up  to  him,  he  said,  he  would  have  rejected 
an  ad  clearly  meant  to  provoke  an  "incendi- 
ary" reaction. 

Other  panelists  leaned  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. Tifft  observed  that  newspapers  are  on 
shaky  ground  when  they  censor  opinion.  She 
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mentioned  the  1950s-era  decision  of  The 
New  York  Times  to  ban  book  ads  promoting 
Spartacus  because  the  work  supposedly  pro- 
moted socialist  views.  And  she  said  that  the 
notion  of  "community  standards"  is  amor- 
phous. There's  at  least  one  newspaper,  she 
noted,  that  refuses  to  run  stories  with  a  gay 
theme  owing  to  its  sense  of  its  community. 

Van  Alstyne  emphasized  the  significance 
of  The  Chronicle's  independence.  He  referred 
to  a  past  Chronicle  decision,  some  ten  years 
ago,  to  publish  a  Holocaust  denial  ad — a  step 
that,  he  said,  stimulated  campus  interest  in 
the  Holocaust.  By  contrast,  he  noted,  the  con- 
tent of  the  current  ad  is  "tepid. "  In  weighing 
the  choice  between  publishing  and  withhold- 
ing publication,  a  campus  newspaper — in 
the  interest  of  supporting  "higher  education 
rather  than  controlled  inculcation" — should 
find  it  "better  to  err  on  the  side  of  trusting 
your  audience  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  know 
how  to  distinguish  information  from  propa- 
ganda," he  said.  The  suppression  of  opinion 
isn't  justified,  he  suggested,  merely  to  "pre- 
serve the  thin  veneer  of  community. " 

For  his  part,  Pessin  told  the  audience  that 
Duke  is  "first  an  academic  community,"  and 
that  implies  an  obligation  to  "discuss  intel- 
lectually all  views."  The  value  of  diversity,  he 
said,  should  extend  to  "diversity  of  ideas. " 


He  added,  "Content  can  be  offensive"  in  any 
given  issue  of  his  publication,  but  there  are 
times  when  "the  free  exchange  of  ideas  can 
come  at  the  expense  of  comfort. " 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  which  lasted 
well  over  two  hours,  Raspberry  declared  him- 
self impressed  that  the  exchange  was  "sharp 
and  civil."  A  student  in  the  crowd,  one  of 
the  protest  leaders,  said  he  was  determined 
to  encourage  students  to  stay  "politically 
active"  around  the  issue  of  race. 


Another  $10  Million 
from  the  Basses 


Fort  Worth  philanthropists  Anne  T.  and 
Robert  M.  Bass  have  given  $10  million 
to  Duke,  to  strengthen  the  undergrad- 
uate curriculum  and  teaching.  It  is  the 
Basses'  second  $10-million  gift  to  the  univer- 
sity in  less  than  five  years. 

In  1996,  their  gift  established  the  Bass  So- 
ciety of  Fellows  at  Duke.  Like  that  gift,  their 
most  recent  contribution  is  intended  to  en- 
hance undergraduate  education  and  provide 
incentive  to  other  donors  to  do  the  same  by 
matching  their  gifts. 


1  hile  the  men's  basketball  team 
was  working  its  way  to  the  na- 
tional title,  the  women's  team 
was  racking  up  its  own  set  of 
accomplishments.  Several  individual  play- 
ers on  both  teams  earned  honors  of  their 
own. 

The  women's  team  had  its  most  success- 
ful season  in  the  history  of  the  program.  A 
number-one  seed  for  the  first  time,  the 
Blue  Devils  went  to  the  NCAA  tournament 
for  the  seventh  year  in  a  row,  advanced  to 
the  Sweet  16  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row, 
and  finished  the  season  with  a  30-4  re- 
cord. Along  the  way,  the  Blue  Devils  won 
the  regular-season  ACC  title  and  the  ACC 
tournament  title  and,  with  a  28-3  record, 
were  ranked  fifth  in  the  final  poll  before 
the  NCAA  tournament. 

Among  the  awards  for  team  captain 
Georgia  Schweitzer,  a  senior,  were  first-team 
Kodak  Ail-American,  first-team  Basketball 
Times  All-American,  U.S.  Basketball  Writers 
Association  first-team  All-American,  first- 
team  All  ACC,  and  ACC  Player  of  the 
Year  for  the  second  consecutive  season. 
She  finished  her  Duke  career  with  three 
ACC  season  titles,  two  tournament  crowns, 
ninety-nine  consecutive  games  played,  and 

The  new  gift  will  provide  funds  both  to 
expand  Duke's  pioneering  FOCUS  (First- 
year  Opportunity  for  Comprehensive  Uni- 
fied Studies)  program  and  to  prepare  selected 
graduate  students  for  undergraduate  teach- 
ing. "We  are  delighted  to  support  Duke's 
FOCUS  program  as  an  exciting  option  for 
first-year  students,"  says  Robert  Bass.  "We 
are  also  pleased  to  establish  the  undergradu- 
ate instructional  program  to  offer  future  pro- 
fessors teaching  experience.  These  two  areas, 
undergraduate  curriculum  and  instruction,  are 
at  the  heart  of  what  Anne  and  I  want  to  sus- 
tain at  great  universities  like  Duke." 

Half  of  the  gift  will  fund  the  Bass  FOCUS 
Challenge,  which  would  match  the  $250,000 
contributions  of  others  to  establish  twenty 
endowed  funds  of  $500,000  each  to  produce 
income  for  FOCUS.  The  funds  will  be 
named  for  the  matched  donor  and  produce 
both  more  resources  in  courses  and  a  40  per- 
cent increase  in  the  pool  of  available  classes. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  funds  will  be  nearly 
evenly  distributed  across  the  program's  three 
broad  areas:  globalization  and  cultural 
change;  science,  technology,  and  society;  and 
human  and  natural  resources. 

The  FOCUS  program  began  in  1974  and 
is  Duke's  unique  approach  to  the  critical 
first  semester.  In  1998  the  Carnegie  Foun- 


a  111-25  record,  the  school's  best  four- 
year  record.  She  was  the  first  Duke  player  to 
collect  more  than  1,600  points,  500  re- 
bounds, 400  assists,  and  170  steals,  and 
she  holds  Duke's  record  for  three -point  bas- 
kets at  202. 

For  a  newcomer  to  Cameron's  court, 
freshman  Alana  Beard  proved  to  be  a  stand- 
out. The  Blue  Devil  guard  and  forward  was 
named  ACC  Rookie  of  the  Year,  West  Re- 
gional All-Tournament  Team,  and  U.S. 
Basketball  Writers  Association  National 
Freshman  of  the  Year. 

Among  the  awards  for  senior  men's  co- 
captain  Shane  Battier  were  the  Naismith 
Award,  Most  Valuable  Player  of  the  Final 
Four,  both  National  Player  of  the  Year  and 
National  Defensive  Player  of  the  Year  by 
ESPN.com,  Associated  Press  Player  of 
the  Year,  John  R.  Wooden  Player  of  the 
Year,  John  R.  Wooden  All-American,  As- 
sociated Press  All-American,  and  first  team 
All-ACC.  Battier's  jersey  was  retired  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Sophomore  Jason 
Williams  joined  Battier  as  a  Wooden  All- 
American,  AP  All-American,  and  All- 
ACC,  and  was  named  MVP  of  the  NCAA's 
East  Regional.  He  was  also  a  finalist  for 
the  John  R.  Wooden  Player  of  the  Year. 

dation  cited  it  as  a  "sign  of  change"  in  un- 
dergraduate education  for  its  ability  to  "open 
intellectual  avenues  that  will  stimulate  orig- 
inal thought  and  independent  effort. "  Each 
matriculating  student  to  Duke  is  given  the 
opportunity  in  June  to  apply  for  a  place  in 
FOCUS.  Selected  students  have  the  chance 
to  participate  in  small  classes  on  subjects 
taught  from  different  perspectives  by  some 
of  Duke's  most  distinguished  professors.  The 
classes  are  structured  to  develop  close  intel- 
lectual and  social  companionship  with  fel- 
low students  and  with  faculty. 

There  were  fourteen  interdisciplinary 
FOCUS  programs  last  semester,  including 
such  diverse  subjects  as  "The  Changing  Faces 
in  Russia,"  "Exploring  the  Mind,"  "Health 
Care  and  Society,"  "Medieval  Spaces:  Bodies, 
Monuments,  and  Spirits,"  "Computers  and 
Society,"  and  "Diversity  and  Identity. " 

The  other  half  of  the  gift  will  establish  the 
Bass  Undergraduate  Instructional  Program, 
which  will  provide  annual  funds  for  approx- 
imately fifteen  advanced  graduate  students 
to  be  trained  for  and  then  to  teach  an  upper- 
division  undergraduate  course  in  the  field  of 
their  disciplinary  research.  Each  Bass  In- 
structional Fellowship  will  offer  an  annual 
stipend  of  $12,500  and  cover  required  aca- 
demic-year fees  of  $3,500.  Recipients  will  be 


expected  to  spend  a  semester  in  advanced 
pedagogical  training,  which  will  emphasize 
using  technology  to  transfer  research  to  un- 
dergraduate learning.  In  the  second  semester, 
they  will  teach  an  undergraduate  course. 

Bass  Instructional  Fellowship  recipients 
will  become  members  of  the  Bass  Society  of 
Fellows,  which  includes  Duke  faculty  mem- 
bers who  hold  named  professorships  and 
associate  professorships  created  and  partial- 
ly funded  by  the  Basses'  1996  $10-million 
gift.  That  gift  provided  funds  to  match  the 
contributions  of  donors  who  establish  pro- 
fessorships supporting  faculty  members  who 
have  achieved  "true  excellence  in  both 
research  and  teaching,  and  are  good  univer- 
sity citizens."  Twenty-five  such  chairs  have 
been  established. 

Anne  Bass  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College 
and  a  member  of  the  Campaign  for  Duke 
Steering  Committee.  Robert  Bass  earned  de- 
grees from  Yale  and  Stanford  universities  and 
is  president  of  Keystone  Inc.,  an  investment, 
acquisition,  and  merger-management  compa- 
ny based  in  Fort  Worth.  Both  are  members  of 
Trinity  College's  board  of  visitors  and  co-chairs 
of  Stanford  University's  recently  announced 
Campaign  for  Undergraduate  Education. 
They  have  four  children,  including  Christo- 
pher, a  member  of  Duke's  Class  of  1997. 
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Hunter-Gault  for 
Commencement 

Charlayne  Hunter-Gault,  award-win- 
ning journalist  and  Johannesburg 
bureau  chief  for  the  Cable  News  Net- 
work (CNN),  will  deliver  Duke's  2001 
commencement  address  Sunday,  May  13. 

Hunter-Gault  joined  CNN  in  April  1999, 
after  two  years  as  National  Public  Radio's 
chief  correspondent  in  Africa.  Before  joining 
NPR  in  1997,  she  worked  for  twenty  years 
with  PBS,  where  she  was  a  national  correspon- 
dent for  The  MacNeil-Lehrer  NewsHour,  now 
The  NewsHour  with  Jim  Lehrer.  During  that 
time,  she  also  anchored  the  award-winning 
"Rights  and  Wrongs,"  a  television  news  maga- 
zine on  human  rights.  Her  honors  include 
two  Emmy  awards  and  two  Peabody  awards 
(one  for  her  work  on  "Apartheid's  People,"  a 
NewsHour  series  on  life  during  apartheid  in 
South  Africa;  the  second  for  general  report- 
ing on  Africa  in  1998). 

In  January  1961,  following  two  years  of  ef- 
forts by  the  state  of  Georgia  to  deny  them  ad- 
mittance, Hunter-Gault  and  Hamilton  Holmes 


became  the  first  two  African  Americans  to  at- 
tend the  University  of  Georgia.  Last  January, 
the  University  of  Georgia  held  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  university's  desegregation  and  named  a 
building  after  Hunter-Gault  and  Holmes. 

Hunter-Gault  began  her  journalism  ca- 
reer as  a  reporter  for  The  New  Yorker.  She 
then  worked  as  a  local  news  anchor  for  WRC- 
TV  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  joining  The 
New  York  Times  for  ten  years,  including  two 
years  as  the  newspaper's  Harlem  bureau 
chief.  While  in  New  York  in  the  1970s,  she 
also  directed  a  minority  journalism  program 
at  Columbia  University. 

Her  other  honors  include  the  1986  Jour- 
nalist of  the  Year  Award  from  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists,  the  Good 


Housekeeping  Broadcast  Personality  of  the 
Year  Award,  and  Amnesty  International's 
Media  Spotlight  Award.  In  2000,  she  received 
from  The  Africa-America  Institute  the  first 
Chairman's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Media 
for  her  balanced  reporting  on  Africa. 

Hunter-Gault  is  the  author  of  In  M;y  Place, 
a  memoir  of  her  experiences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  She  holds  more  than  two 
dozen  honorary  degrees. 


New  Dean  for 
Nicholas  School 


illiam  H.  Schlesinger,  a  Duke 
ecologist,  teacher,  and  researcher 
noted  for  his  study  of  the  impact 
of  humans  on  the  world's  cli- 
mate, has  been  named  the  new  dean  of  the 
Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment  and 
Earth  Sciences.  He  succeeds  Norman  L.  Chris- 
tensen  Jr.,  founding  dean  of  the  Nicholas 
School,  who  plans  to  step  down  in  June  and 
return  to  teaching  and  research. 

Schlesinger  is  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  biology  department  and  holds 
a  joint  appointment  in  the  division  of  earth 
and  ocean  sciences  at  the  Nicholas  School. 
He  has  taught  at  Duke  since  1980  and  cur- 
rently heads  the  Duke  Graduate  Program  in 
Ecology.  During  the  past  decade,  he  has  been 
a  principal  investigator  on  a  series  of  major 
research  projects  with  more  than  $14.3  mil- 
lion in  funding.  His  current  research  inter- 
ests focus  on  the  role  of  soils  in  the  global 
carbon  cycle.  He  is  leading  a  government- 
sponsored  experiment  in  Duke  Forest  de- 
signed to  determine  how  forest  vegetation  and 
soils  respond  to  the  increased  atmospheric 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  from  human  ac- 
tivities. 

Schlesinger  also  has  worked  extensively  in 
desert  ecosystems  to  see  how  they  respond 


to  global  change.  He  has  testified  before  Con- 
gress on  a  variety  of  environmental  issues, 
was  a  member  of  the  White  House  Panel  for 
National  Climate  Assessment  in  1999-2000, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  Committee  on  Global  Change  Re- 
search. 

"The  genesis  of  my  environmental  inter- 
est stems  from  a  weekend  program  for  high- 
school  students  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  where  field  trips  took  me  to 
the  few  remaining  natural  areas  of  northern 
Ohio,"  Schlesinger  says.  "During  the  field- 
work  for  my  first  scientific  study — the  de- 
scription of  a  virgin  forest  just  outside 
Cleveland — I  worked  just  ahead  of  bulldoz- 
ers. The  plight  of  the  wildlife  in  that  forest, 
where  I  had  seen  brown  creeper  and  wood- 
cock, in  the  face  of  suburban  sprawl  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  me.  How  much  of 
nature  can  coexist  with  humans?  With  its 
publication  in  1971,  my  first  scientific  paper 
provides  the  only  remaining  record  of  that 
forest's  existence. " 

The  Nicholas  School  got  its  start  as  the 
School  of  the  Environment  in  1991  when, 
under  Christensen's  leadership,  it  was  formed 
to  unite  and  expand  upon  existing  programs 
at  Duke's  School  of  Forestry  and  Environ- 
mental Studies  on  the  university's  main 
campus  and  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  in 
coastal  Beaufort.  In  1995,  the  school  was 
formally  named  the  Nicholas  School  of  the 
Environment  when  Duke  trustee  Peter  M. 
Nicholas  '64  and  his  wife,  Virginia  Lilly  Ni- 
cholas '64,  gave  Duke  $20  million  to  support 
the  school's  development.  Earth  Sciences 
was  added  to  the  school's  name  last  De- 
cember after  the  geology  department  moved 
into  the  school. 

During  the  ten  years  of  Christensen's 
deanship,  the  school's  faculty  grew  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-four,  and  the  endow- 
ment increased  from  less  than  $5  million  to 
$94  million,  including  eleven  new  endowed 
faculty  chairs. 

A  key  to  the  school's  success,  according  to 
Duke  officials,  is  its  approach  to  the  study  of 
the  environment  from  an  interdisciplinary 
perspective.  It  has  collaborative  efforts  with 
a  variety  of  other  programs  at  Duke,  includ- 
ing public  policy,  law,  engineering,  natural 
sciences,  economics,  business,  and  several 
departments  in  Duke  Medical  Center. 

The  Nicholas  School  also  is  home  to  a 
number  of  research  centers  focusing  on  com- 
plex topics  such  as  wetlands  issues,  business 
and  the  environment,  marine  biomedicine, 
environmental  toxicology,  environmental 
economics,  and  tropical  conservation. 

Schlesinger  earned  his  bachelor's  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1972  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
Cornell  in  1976.  He  was  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  biology  at  the  University  of  California 
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TRIO  TAPPED  FOR  ACADEMIC  TEAM 


Update 


Three  Duke  seniors  have 
been  named  to  USA 
TODAY'S  2001  All-USA 
College  Academic  first 
team — and  they're  all  Angier  B. 
Duke  Scholars  ["The  Best  from 
the  Brightest,"  Duke  Magazine, 
September-October  1998]. 
Matthew  Baugh,  Pooja  Kumar, 
and  Brian  Skotko  join  seven- 
teen other  honorees  selected  by 
a  panel  of  judges  from  682  stu- 
dents nominated  by  colleges 
across  the  country.  Each  will 
receive  $2,500  and  a  crystal 
trophy. 

This  is  only  the  second  time 
in  the  All-USA  College  Acade- 
mic Team's  twelve-year  history 
that  one  school  has  notched 
three  first-team  spots  in  the 
same  year.  Seven  Duke  students 
have  now  cracked  the  top 
twenty  since  1990. 

"It  just  seems  all  too  perfect," 
says  Skotko,  who  rooms  with 
Baugh  in  an  off-campus  apart- 
ment and  shares  weekly  din- 
ners with  Baugh  and  Kumar. 
"It  would  have  been  too  bad  if 
only  one  or  two  of  us  had  got- 
ten it.  This  makes  the  award 
that  much  sweeter." 

In  its  February  15  edition, 
USA  TODAY  cited  individual 
scholarship  or  intellectual 
achievement  and  leadership 
roles  on  and  off  campus  as  the 
most  important  judging  criteria. 
Students  also  were  judged  on 
academic  performance,  honors, 
awards,  rigor  of  academic  pur- 
suits, and  their  ability  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  writing. 

Baugh,  who  is  concentrating 
on  development  studies  and  pub- 
lic health  in  his  self-designed 
major,  became  Duke's  thirtieth 
Rhodes  Scholar  in  December. 
Last  March,  he  received  a  Tru- 
man Scholarship  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  toward  a  ca- 
reer in  public  service.  He  was 
named  a  Faculty  Scholar,  the 
highest  honor  given  by  Duke's 
faculty,  in  May. 

"It's  been  a  fantastic  year," 
says  Baugh,  who,  with  Skotko, 
is  co-president  of  the  Duke  Red 
Cross  Club.  "I  can't  imagine  a 
better  finale  than  sharing  it  with 
two  of  the  people  who  have 
had  the  most  impact  on  my  in- 
tellectual and  moral  develop- 
ment at  Duke." 

Currently,  he  is  at  work  on 
his  senior  thesis,  which  gauges 
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the  effectiveness  of  a  radio- 
based  health  education  pro- 
gram he  wrote,  recorded,  and 
broadcast  last  summer  in  Haiti. 
He  wrote  nineteen  songs  in 
Creole  on  prenatal  care,  breast- 
feeding, diarrhea,  and  other 
topics,  and  they  have  been 
heard  by  about  70  percent  of 
the  island  nation's  40,000-per- 
son  broadcast  audience.  A 
number  of  health  organizations 
working  in  Haiti  have  request- 
ed copies  of  Baugh's  tapes  after 
hearing  an  interview  with  him 
two  months  ago  on  National 
Public  Radio.  The  songs  and 
accompanying  explanatory  in- 
formation are  also  slated  to 
be  included  in  a  new  Creole 
translation  of  a  book  for  health- 
care workers  in  rural  and  im- 
poverished areas. 

This  summer,  Baugh,  from 
Raleigh,  plans  to  work  on  hu- 
manitarian intervention  issues 
for  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is 
bound  for  Oxford  in  the  fall  to 
study  under  Adam  Roberts, 
Britain's  leading  scholar  on  the 
politics  of  humanitarian  inter- 


Skotko,  who  was  also  named 
a  Faculty  Scholar,  is  a  biological 
anthropology  and  anatomy 
major  from  Strongsville,  Ohio, 
with  a  minor  in  mathematics. 
He  plans  to  attend  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  the  fall  and 
to  continue  his  work  with  chil- 
dren who  have  disabilities. 

Skotko  says  he's  looking 
forward  to  the  publication 
this  spring  of  his  first  book, 
Without  a  Doubt:  Celebrating  Li/e 
•with  Down  Syndrome,  a  collec- 
tion of  stories,  photographs, 
and  research  featuring  individu- 
als with  Down  syndrome  from 
across  the  country.  He  also 
completed  research  projects 
on  literacy  in  children  with 
Rett  syndrome,  and  on  the 


anatomy  of  the  l 
tongue,  and  a  four-year  study 
with  an  amnesic  patient  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  ["Under  the  Gar- 
goyle," Duke  Magazine:  "Mind 
Maze,"  May-June  1998]. 

Kumar,  from  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania,  designed  her 
own  curriculum  in  health  poli- 
cy and  social  values,  focusing 
on  war's  effect  on  health.  She 
is  applying  to  medical  schools 
with  the  idea  of  working  in 
international  health.  Born  in 
India,  she  also  has  lived  with 
her  family  in  Singapore,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Canada. 

As  a  high-school  senior,  Ku- 
mar traveled  with  her  grand- 
mother and  brother  to  Calcutta 
to  work  in  Mother  Teresa's  care 
facility.  As  a  Duke  junior,  she 
did  an  independent  study  of  the 
mid-1990s  cholera  outbreak 
among  Rwandan  refugees. 

Last  summer,  she  traveled 
to  East  Timor  to  conduct 
assessments  for  the  Save  the 
Children  Federation.  She 
helped  to  design  a  national 
maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram and  delivered  health  ser- 
vices to  street  children.  "That 
really  shaped  the  path  I'm  now 
on,"  Kumar  says.  "It  opened 
my  eyes  to  things  I'd  never 
thought  of  before." 

A  photographer,  Kumar 
received  a  John  Hope  Franklin 
Student  Award  through  Duke's 
Center  for  Documentary 
Studies  to  teach  East  Timorese 
street  children  to  use  cameras 
to  describe  their  experiences 
before,  during,  and  after  the 
violence.  An  exhibition  of  their 
work  and  her  own  photographs 
was  held  in  the  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies  this 
semester. 

She  has  also  worked  with 
pediatric  patients  at  Duke 
Hospital,  teaching  them  to  use 
photography  to  express  their 
views  of  illness  and  their  own 
lives.  "Photography  was  just 
one  of  those  things  I  always 
wanted  to  do  in  college,"  say 
Kumar.  "It's  just  become  a 
wonderful,  wonderful  part  of 
my  life." 


at  Santa  Barbara  before  joining  Duke  in 
1980,  was  named  associate  professor  in  1983, 
and  was  named  James  B.  Duke  Professor  in 
1994.  He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  more 
than  125  scientific  papers  and  the  widely- 
adopted  textbook  Biogaxhemistry:  An  Analy- 
sis of  Global  Change.  In  1995,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 


Minority  Applictions 
at  Record  High 

Applications  for  admission  from  Afri- 
can-American, Asian,  and  Latino  high 
school  seniors  set  a  record  this  year, 
says  Christoph  Guttentag,  director  of 
undergraduate  admissions.  Duke  experienced 
an  11  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Latino  applicants  (from  703  last  year  to  781 
this  year),  and  4  percent  increases  in  the 
number  of  African- American  (1,190  last  year, 
1,240  this  year)  and  Asian  applicants  (2,446 
last  year,  2,553  this  year). 

Overall,  Duke  experienced  a  slight  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  applications — more 
than  14,500,  compared  to  14,468  last  year 
— which  represents  the  second-highest  total 
of  applications,  says  Guttentag.  He  attributes 
the  increase  partly  to  the  university's  recruit- 
ment efforts.  "We  have  tried  to  focus  on  areas 
of  importance,  and  having  an  appropriate 
representation  of  students  of  color  is  clearly 
one  of  those  areas,"  he  says. 

Guttentag  notes  there  also  is  increasing 
interest  in  Duke  among  more  exceptional 
students.  "I  think  Duke  is  continuing  to 
change  its  position  in  the  marketplace.  In 
the  last  several  years,  while  the  size  of  our 
applicant  pool  has  remained  relatively  sta- 
ble, we've  seen  an  increase  in  applications 
from  academically  stronger  students  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  weaker  students. 
The  early  indications  are  this  will  happen 
again  this  year. " 

This  record  number  of  minority  applicants, 
he  says,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Duke 
already  enrolls  a  significant  number  of  mi- 
nority students.  "In  the  last  few  years,  at  least 
10  percent  of  our  freshman  class  has  been 
African  American,  and  that  has  a  cumulative 
effect.  The  success  that  we've  had  bringing 
in  African-American  and  Latino  students  to 
Duke  makes  us  an  even  more  appealing 
place  for  prospective  African-American  and 
Latino  students. " 

He  also  notes  that  Duke  has  added  extra 
programs  during  recruitment  weekends  and 
has  sent  out  special  mailings  to  students  em- 
phasizing that  Duke,  with  its  policies  of  need- 
blind  admission  and  of  meeting  full  need,  is 
affordable.  When  deciding  whom  to  admit, 
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Duke  does  not  consider  the  financial  status 
of  an  applicant's  family.  The  university  then 
provides  100  percent  of  a  student's  demon- 
strated financial  need. 

"It's  really  a  matter  of  encouraging  people 
who  can't  afford  to  attend  Duke  without  help 
to  realize  that  Duke  will  help  them,"  Gut- 
tentag  says.  "The  barrier  to  overcome  is  not 
in  the  financial-aid  package;  it's  in  convinc- 
ing students  and  their  parents  that  Duke  is  a 
school  they  should  be  thinking  about. " 

Duke  also  saw  a  slight  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  applications  from  North  Carolina  stu- 
dents, from  1,053  to  1,069.  The  largest  jumps 
— about  8  percent — occurred  in  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  from  California  and  Texas. 
Overall,  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  Pratt 
School  of  Engineering  increased  7  percent 
(from  2,145  last  year  to  2,298  this  year),  while 
the  number  of  applicants  to  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege of  Arts  &.  Sciences  was  down  less  than 
1  percent  (12,322  last  year,  12,236  this  year.) 

Admission  decisions  were  mailed  out  in 
April.  Duke  accepted  about  500  high  school 
seniors  who  applied  for  early  admission.  The 
freshman  class  that  enters  next  August  will 
have  about  1,600  students. 


Aerobics  Improves 
Older  Minds 

The  team  of  Duke  Medical  Center  re- 
searchers who  demonstrated  in  late 
1999  that  aerobic  exercise  is  just  as 
effective  as  medication  in  treating 
major  depression  in  the  middle-aged  and 
elderly  has  now  reported  that  the  same  exer- 
cise program  also  appears  to  improve  the 
cognitive  abilities  of  these  patients. 

The  researchers  found  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  higher  mental  processes  of 
memory  and  the  so-called  executive  func- 
tions, which  include  planning,  organization, 
and  the  ability  to  juggle  different  intellectu- 
al tasks  at  the  same  time.  These  improve- 
ments were  above  and  beyond  what  would 
be  expected  after  the  depression  had  lifted, 
the  researchers  report. 

"What  we  found  so  fascinating  was  that 
exercise  had  its  beneficial  effect  in  specific 
areas  of  cognitive  function  that  are  rooted  in 
the  frontal  and  pre -frontal  regions  of  the 
brain,"  says  James  Blumenthal,  a  Duke  psy- 
chologist and  the  study's  principal  investiga- 
tor. Other  cognitive  functions  that  were 
measured  by  the  team — attention,  concen- 
tration, and  psychomotor  skills — did  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  the  exercise  pro- 
gram. Interestingly,  the  researchers  noted, 
different  regions  of  the  brain  are  responsible 
for  these  abilities. 
The  results  of  the  Duke  study,  funded  by  a 


grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  were  published  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Aging  and  Physical  Activity. 

"The  implications  are  that  exercise  might 
be  able  to  offset  some  of  the  mental  declines 
that  we  often  associate  with  the  aging  pro- 
cess," says  Blumenthal.  "Further  studies  are 
warranted  not  only  to  clarify  specific  mental 
processes  that  are  improved  by  exercise,  but 
to  better  understand  the  underlying  mecha- 
nisms of  these  improvements." 

While  it  is  unclear  why  exercise  would  im- 
prove the  mental  functioning  of  these  pa- 
tients, Blumenthal  says  he  believes  that  it 
could  be  influenced  by  the  improved  flow  of 
oxygen-rich  blood  to  specific  regions  of  the 
brain.  "We  know  that,  in  general,  exercise  im- 
proves the  heart's  ability  to  pump  blood  more 
effectively,  as  well  as  increases  the  blood's 
oxygen- carrying  capacity.  It  is  thought  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  elderly — espe- 
cially those  with  coronary  artery  disease  or 
hypertension — tend  to  suffer  some  degree 
of  cognitive  decline  is  in  part  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  blood  flow  to  the  brain.  So  it  may  be 
that  just  as  exercise  improves  muscle  tone 
and  function,  it  may  have  similar  effects  on 
the  brain. " 

In  the  original  exercise  and  depression  study, 
dubbed  SMILE  (Standard  Medical  Interven- 
tion and  Long-term  Exercise),  the  researchers 
followed  156  patients  between  the  ages  of  fifty 
and  seventy-seven  who  had  been  diagnosed 
with  major  depressive  disorder  (MDD).  They 
were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  groups: 
exercise,  medication,  or  a  combination  of  med- 
ication and  exercise. 

The  exercise  group  spent  thirty  minutes 
either  riding  a  stationary  bicycle  or  walking 
or  jogging  three  times  a  week.  The  anti-de- 
pressant used  by  the  medication  group  was 
sertraline  (trade  name  Zoloft),  which  is  a 
member  of  a  class  of  commonly  used  anti- 
depressants known  as  selective  serotonin  re- 
uptake inhibitors.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
researchers,  after  sixteen  weeks,  all  three 
groups  showed  statistically  significant  and 
identical  improvement  in  standard  measure- 
ments of  depression,  implying  that  exercise 
was  just  as  effective  as  medication  in  treat- 
ing major  depression. 

Not  only  did  study  participants  take  a 
standard  battery  of  tests  for  depression,  they 
took  a  series  of  standardized  tests  aimed  at 
measuring  the  cognitive  abilities  of  four  sep- 
arate domains:  memory,  executive  functioning, 
attention/concentration,  and  psychomotor 
speed.  These  tests  were  taken  before  enrol- 
ling in  the  trial  and  four  months  later. 

After  comparing  the  test  results  from  the 
forty- two  members  of  the  exercise  group  to  the 
forty-two  members  of  the  medication  group, 
the  researchers  found  that  exercise  seemed 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  selective  areas 


of  cognitive  functioning,  and  that  the  level 
of  depression  also  seemed  to  play  a  role. 

"The  participants  with  milder  depression 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  were  more  like- 
ly to  show  an  improvement  in  the  executive 
functioning  domain,  while  those  with  mod- 
erate to  severe  depression  showed  less  im- 
provement," says  Blumenthal. 


$13  Million  for  Scholars 
and  Financial  Aid 

Gifts  totaling  $13  million  were  award- 
ed by  The  Duke  Endowment  to  the 
university  for  such  items  as  financial 
aid,  scholarships,  and  a  new  service - 
based  leadership  program  for  top  Duke  un- 
dergraduate students  from  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

The  B.N.  Duke  Endowment  for  Summer 
Programs  will  provide  summer  leadership 
opportunities  for  B.N.  Duke  Scholars  for  two 
summers.  In  the  first  summer,  for  example, 
the  endowment  could  place  pre-med  students 
in  health  clinics  or  drama  students  in  local 
arts  councils.  The  second  summer  will  be  for 
study  abroad  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  other 
sites  where  Duke  has  summer  programs. 

The  B.N.  Duke  scholarship  program  awards 
ten  merit  scholarships  to  students  in  each 
entering  class  from  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  who  are  chosen  by  a  faculty 
committee  for  their  leadership  abilities  and 
community  involvement.  About  13  percent 
of  Duke's  undergraduates  come  from  North 
Carolina  and  3  percent  come  from  South 
Carolina.  Each  B.N.  Duke  scholarship  cov- 
ers the  entire  cost  of  four  years  of  tuition. 

The  Duke  Endowment  gift  also  allocates 
$1  million  in  permanent  endowment  for  the 
Angier  B.  Duke  Scholarship  Program,  Duke's 
prestigious  national  merit-scholarship  award 
for  undergraduates.  In  addition,  $2  million 
will  endow  need-based  scholarships  in  a 
challenge  grant  that  seeks  donors  to  give 
two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  for  a  scholar- 
ship, with  The  Duke  Endowment  making  up 
the  rest.  The  resulting  scholarship  will  be 
named  solely  for  the  donor.  Also,  $1  million 
will  go  toward  a  similar  challenge  to  provide 
financial  aid  for  graduate  and  professional 
students. 

In  addition  to  the  $9.5  million  for  financial 
aid  and  scholarships,  The  Duke  Endowment 
awarded  $2  million  to  help  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Divinity  School  Chapel;  $1 
million  for  endowment  and  start-up  costs  for 
Duke's  Center  for  Genome  Ethics,  Law,  and 
Policy;  and  $500,000  to  help  Duke  meet  the 
costs  of  mounting  the  Campaign  for  Duke. 

One  goal  of  the  campaign  is  to  raise  more 
than  $250  million  for  student  financial  aid; 
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BURSTING  THE  BUBBLE 


Student     Snapshot 


ourtney  Spence  calls  it 
"putting  a  human  face  to 
globalization,"  and  that's 
exactly  what  Students  of 
the  World  (www.duke.edu/web/ 
sow),  a  student  driven- organi- 
zation, is  working  to  achieve. 
"There's  all  this  talk  about  glo- 
balization, moving  money  across 
borders....  There  are  all  these 
technicalities,  but  I  don't  think 
there's  been  enough  human-to- 
human  contact,"  she  says. 

Spence,  a  junior  from  Austin, 
Texas,  began  developing  the  pro- 


After  weeks  of  consulting  with 
students,  professors,  and  admin- 
istrators, she  received  mixed  re- 
actions. "Initially,  we  definitely 
struggled,"  she  says.  Although 
some  people  were  very  open  to 
the  idea,  many  students  and 
professors  alike  remained  skep- 
tical, especially  about  funding. 
It  was  with  the  support  of  former 
Vice  President  for  Student  Af- 
fairs Janet  Smith  Dickerson  that 
SOW  finally  became  a  reality. 
Last  May,  after  a  "pre-visit 
immersion"  con- 


The  two  weeks  spent  there 
focused  on  helping  with  daily 
chores,  learning  about  Russian 
village  culture,  the  people,  and 
their  way  of  life.  "It  works  out 
incredibly  well,"  says  Spence. 
"I  didn't  speak  Russian,  but 
some  of  the  people  I  became 
closest  to  didn't  speak  any  Eng- 
lish. You  realize  communicating 
is  not  about  language.  It's  about 
really  being  open  to  someone." 

Once  in  America,  Spence 
and  other  members  of  SOW 
began  sharing  their  experience 


gram  just  last  year,  after  having 
spent  the  summer  working  in 
London.  Since  then,  SOW  has 
sent  a  group  of  Duke  students 
to  Russia;  it's  now  preparing  a 
group  for  travel  to  Cuba. 

It  was  that  first  summer  in 
England  that  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  larger  world,  she  says.  She 
was  struck  by  "how  much  is  out 
there.  You  realize  you  get  a  very 
small  perspective  coming  from 
America."  Back  at  Duke,  she 
says  she  noticed  that  although 
students  had  impressive  back- 
grounds and  did  interesting 
work,  only  a  minority  remained 
aware  of  life  outside  Duke, 
and  fewer  still  of  life  outside 
America. 

"It's  almost  a  tragedy.  You 
can't  help  but  get  locked  into 
the  bubble  in  your  smaller  world 
here,  and  even  your  world  with- 
in the  world,  your  scene  within 
Duke.  I  really  wanted  to  find 
a  way  to  challenge  that,  and 
to  challenge  people  at  Duke," 
says  Spence. 

So  she  set  out  to  create  a 
program  promoting  community 
and  cultural  immersion,  a  pro- 
gram that  would  also  encourage 
students  to  reinvest  that  experi- 
ence into  the  Duke  community. 


sisting  of  comprehensive  re- 
search, a  few  crash  courses  in 
Russian  language,  and  in-depth 
personal  reflection,  Students  of 
the  World  sent  a  group  of  ten 
to  Moscow,  and  then  to  Kitezh. 

In  Moscow,  they  met  first  with 
members  of  the  U.S.  embassy 
and  later  with  Moscow  State 
University  students.  The  group 
also  visited  an  orphanage,  mu- 
seums, and  a  convent,  and  met 
with  Vladimir  Posner,  the  re- 
nowned Russian  political  com- 
mentator and  journalist,  for  an 
informal  chat. 

They  spent  a  majority  of  the 
trip  in  Kitezh,  a  small  village  180 
miles  south  of  Moscow,  whose 
objective  it  is  to  nurture  and 
educate  a  community  of  home- 
less, orphaned  children.  Kitezh 
was  started  by  Dimitri  Morozov, 
a  once  powerful  member  of  the 
Communist  party,  who  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three  renounced 
his  professional  career  and  trav- 
eled to  India  on  a  journey  of 
self-discovery,  only  to  return  to 
Russia  and  start  a  village  based 
on  a  fusion  of  democratic  and 
Communist  ideals,  Spence  says. 
Kitezh  is  now  a  little  more  than 
a  decade  old  and  home  to  about 
seventy  people. 


with  the  Duke  community,  and 
with  their  local  communities. 
They  held  a  slide  show  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  Center  for  Docu- 
mentary Studies,  exhibited 
their  photography  in  the  Perk 
Cafe,  and  began  speaking  at 
elementary  schools.  One  Austin, 
Texas,  classroom  changed  its 
entire  curriculum  to  focus  on 
Russia  itself.  "They  brought  in 
Russian  speakers  and  people 
from  the  Russian  ballet.  They 
could  do  that  just  by  my  going 
in  and  talking  for  an  hour." 

Because  of  the  success  of  the 
first  trip,  Spence  wants  to  ex- 
pand the  program.  She  has 
already  presented  her  ideas  at 
universities  across  the  country, 
including  the  University  of 
Texas,  Harvard  University,  and 
New  York  University. 

"I  think  this  might  be  some- 
thing I  work  on  when  I  gradu- 
ate," she  says,  "making  it  a 
national  model.  It  would  just 
be  a  powerful  idea  to  implement 
it  at  other  universities  and  then 
have  forums  and  discussions 
in  American  universities  and 
abroad." 


-Bogdan  Albu  '03 


to  date,  about  $200  million  in  gifts  and  pledges 
have  been  raised  toward  that  goal. 

"These  grants  touch  nearly  every  area  of 
the  university:  undergraduates  especially,  but 
also  the  graduate  and  professional  schools, 
which  Mr.  Duke  knew  were  so  important," 
says  Elizabeth  H.  Locke  '64,  Ph.D.  72,  pres- 
ident of  The  Duke  Endowment.  "We  are 
especially  pleased  to  support  the  new  genome 
center,  as  this  sort  of  start-up  funding  is  typ- 
ical of  the  special  partnership  between  the 
Endowment  and  the  university.  We  try  to 
back  the  emerging  ideas  and  dreams  that 
lead  to  great  new  advances. " 

The  Duke  Endowment,  based  in  Charlotte, 
was  started  in  1924  by  industrialist,  philanthro- 
pist, and  Duke  University  founder  James  B. 
Duke.  Today,  it  is  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
foundations.  In  1999,  The  Duke  Endowment 
awarded  more  than  $98  million  to  agencies  and 
institutions  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 


Tuition  Going  Up 

Duke  trustees  approved  a  4-4  percent 
increase  in  tuition  and  fees  for  Arts 
and  Sciences  freshmen  entering  next 
fall,  along  with  plans  to  expand  the 
university's  financial-aid  program  to  include 
summer  sessions  this  year  and  foreign  stu- 
dents in  2002. 

Meeting  in  February,  the  trustees  also 
strongly  reaffirmed  Duke's  commitment  to 
admitting  students  without  regard  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  then  meeting  their  full 
demonstrated  need  through  a  combination 
of  grants,  work-study  opportunities,  and  low- 
cost  loans.  Four  out  of  ten  Duke  undergrad- 
uates receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
university. 

Tuition  and  mandatory  fees  for  entering 
Arts  and  Sciences  students  will  be  $26,768 
for  fiscal  2001-02,  up  from  $25,630  for  the 
current  year.  The  total  cost,  including  room 
and  board,  will  be  $34,416,  up  4.2  percent 
from  the  current  year.  Undergraduate  tu- 
ition and  mandatory  fees  at  the  Pratt  School 
of  Engineering  also  will  be  $26,768  next  fall, 
an  increase  of  4. 1  percent  over  the  current 
year. 

Because  Duke's  $2.66-billion  endowment 
is  considerably  less  than  most  private  re- 
search universities  and  several  public  uni- 
versities with  which  it  competes  for  faculty 
and  staff,  income  from  tuition  is  especially 
important  in  supporting  the  university's  aca- 
demic programs.  "The  tuition  increases  are 
conservative  considering  the  climbing  com- 
petitive salary  pressures  we  face  for  attract- 
ing and  retaining  faculty  and  in  keeping  up 
with  the  rising  costs  in  such  areas  as  informa- 
tion technology  and  laboratory  equipment," 
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says  Provost  Peter  Lange.  "It  is  important  to 
note,  too,  that  Duke  places  high  priority  on 
financial  aid  to  build  the  quality  and  diversi- 
ty of  our  student  body,  and  a  significant  por- 
tion of  that  aid  comes  from  operating  funds. 
Duke  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  national- 
ly committed  to  need-blind  admissions  and 
meeting  demonstrated  need. " 

The  university  expects  to  administer  $42.6 
million  in  financial  aid  for  undergraduates 
next  year,  including  $34  million  in  universi- 
ty funds,  but  excluding  loans  and  work-study 
support.  The  overall  university  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  will  be  approved 
by  the  board  at  its  May  meeting. 

Duke  plans  to  broaden  its  financial-aid  pro- 
gram this  summer  by  offering  support  for  two 
summer- sessions  terms  as  well  as  summer 
earnings  replacement  for  students  who  take 
summer  courses  or  pursue  study  aboard.  In 
addition,  the  standard  student  budget  will 
be  increased  for  all  financial-aid  recipients 
next  fall. 

Undergraduate  international  students  will 
be  eligible  for  need-based  financial  aid  for  the 
first  time  at  Duke  in  the  2002-03  academic 
year.  The  program  will  be  phased  in  over  three 
years  so  that  fifteen  to  twenty  foreign  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  annually  with  finan- 
cial assistance. 

In  addition,  recruiting  is  now  under  way  for 
the  first  group  of  Robertson  Scholars  at  Duke 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Cha- 
pel Hill.  Fifteen  students  will  receive  full- tui- 
tion scholarships  at  Duke  as  part  of  the  unique 
collaborative  program  that  includes  courses 
at  both  universities  as  well  as  residential  ex- 
changes and  shared  summer  experiences. 

Tuition  rates  for  2001-02  for  the  graduate 
and  professional  schools  are: 

•  Divinity  School,  $11,760,  up  4-5  percent 
over  the  current  year; 

•  Fuqua  School  of  Business,  $29,600  (day- 
time M.B.A.),  up  5  percent; 

•  Graduate  School,  $21,660,  up  3.9  percent 

•  Law  School,  $28,250,  up  6  percent; 

•  Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment  and 
Earth  Sciences,  $20,550,  up  4  percent; 

•  School  of  Medicine,  $28,566,  up  3.5  per- 
cent; 

•  School  of  Nursing,  $22,356,  up  4  percent. 


Back  on  the  Bookshelf 

A  French  classic  is 
back  on  the 
shelves  of  Ameri- 
can  bookstores 
after  being  out  of  print  in 
English  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  largely  because  a 
Duke  professor  wanted  a 
copy  her  children  could 
read. 

Political  science  pro- 
fessor Ruth  Grant  shrugs  off  the  importance 
of  her  role  in  getting  Joseph  Joffo's  A  Bag  of 
Marbles  back  in  translation,  but  the  publish- 
er says  the  memoir  of  two  boys'  experience 
evading  deportation  to  Jewish  camps  during 
the  World  War  II  years  of  the  Vichy  govern- 
ment's Nazi  collaboration  would  never  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  States  without 
her. 

"It's  not  a  project  we  would  have  picked  up 
without  prodding  from  Ruth,"  says  Maggie 
Hivnor,  an  editor  at  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  which  has  published  Grant's  books  on 
political  science  topics.  "The  only  reason  we 
considered  it  [was]  that  she  recommended  it. " 

The  book  has  been  in  continuous  publica- 
tion in  France  since  Joffo's  story  first  rolled 
off  the  presses  in  1973.  A  bestseller  in  his 
native  country,  the  book  subsequently  was 
translated  into  eighteen  languages.  However, 
printings  in  English  ceased  in  the  mid-1980s. 

Grant  discovered  the  book  while  taking  a 
course  on  campus.  She  wanted  to  brush  up 
on  her  French  before  co-hosting  a  bilingual 
conference  at  Duke,  and  signed  up  for  an  in- 
termediate-level language  course  taught  by 
Romance  languages  graduate  student  Jenni- 
fer Terni.  "Jennifer  is  an  exceptional  teacher. 
When  she  teaches  French,  she  tends  to  use 
a  historical  period  to  give  context  to  the  lan- 
guage," Grant  says.  "She  assigned  the  book. 
Afterwards,  I  wanted  my  kids  to  read  it. " 

Terni,  who  grew  up  in  Montreal,  was  in- 
troduced to  A  Bag  of  Marbles  as  a  teenager. 
She  says  the  book  made  a  big  impression  on 
her.  Though  a  memoir,  it  has  elements  of  an 
adventure  novel,  with  the  two  boys  striking 
out  on  their  own  in  an  adult  world,  using  the 
system  and  scheming  to  survive. 


"There  are  moments  that  are  seriously  dark. 
At  one  point  both  the  boys  are  caught  by  the 
Gestapo.  If  one  of  them  breaks,  both  of  them 
die,"  Terni  says.  "It's  an  interesting  story  on 
the  human  level:  There's  the  persecution, 
but  they  are  just  boys,  and  they  benefit  from 
the  kindness  of  strangers,  people  who  help 
them. " 

After  the  class  ended,  Grant  found  the 
book  wasn't  available  in  English,  so  she 
called  her  editor  to  ask  how  one  gets  a  book 
back  in  print.  That  launched  a  complex  ne- 
gotiation process  that  eventually  involved 
three  publishing  houses  and  led  to  top  exec- 
utives from  Houghton  Mifflin,  which  owns 
the  English  rights  to  the  book,  traveling  to 
France  to  meet  with  executives  from  Joffo's 
publisher,  Lattes. 

"Most  paperback  reprints  are  pretty  rou- 
tine, but  this  one  involved  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  many  people,"  says 
Hivnor.  "It  was  a  joint  effort:  Everyone  had 
to  be  patient  and  cooperative — the  original 
French  publisher,  the  original  American  pub- 
lisher, our  contracts  manager,  Ruth  Grant,  the 
translator,  and  the  author. " 

The  initial  push  to  get  the  project  rolling 
didn't  end  the  Duke  involvement.  Editions 
since  the  last  English  printings  included  a 
discussion  by  the  author  of  questions  he  had 
received  from  readers  through  the  years. 
The  afterword  includes  Joffo's  perspective 
on  why  people  risked  helping  him  and  his 
brother,  why  the  family  split  up  to  escape, 
and  what  happened  to  the  author  as  an 
adult.  The  afterword,  from  a  re -issue  of  a 
French  edition,  had  not  been  translated  into 
English.  So  Grant  persuaded  editor  Hivnor 
to  hire  Terni  for  the  job. 

The  book,  in  paperback,  hit  the  shelves  at 
the  end  of  the  holiday  season. 

Terni  says  the  experience  has  been  an  op- 
portunity to  both  teach  and  learn.  By  intro- 
ducing students  and  now  a  broader  Ameri- 
can reading  public  to  Joffo's  memoir,  she  says 
he  hopes  she  will  help  "remind  a  new  gener- 
ation about  the  war. " 

And  Grant  has  accomplished  her  goal. 
Now  that  it's  in  English,  she  reports  that  her 
twelve-year-old  and  twin  seventeen-year- 
olds,  as  well  as  her  husband  and  mother,  all 
have  read  the  book.  "Everyone  loves  it,"  she 
says. 


EAVESDROPPING  ON  THE  BRAIN 

Continued  from  page  40 

Mangun  emphasizes  that  the  new  findings 
represent  only  the  beginning  of  efforts  to 
pinpoint  the  attentional  control  brain  re- 
gions. More  powerful  fMRI  techniques  will 
help  map  the  active  regions  at  higher  resolu- 
tion, like  distinguishing  finer  and  finer  ob- 
jects in  satellite  images.  The  researchers  also 


plan  to  combine  fMRI  mapping  with  ERP 
recording  to  map  the  mechanisms  of  atten- 
tion in  both  space  and  time  in  the  brain. 

"Now,  we  can  distinguish  the  brain  regions 
that  are  active,  but  we  need  to  understand  in 
detail  which  ones  are  active  first,  second,  and 
third,"  says  Mangun.  "Our  objective  is  to  distin- 
guish the  different  mental  operations  involved, 
ultimately  to  understand  the  detailed  com- 
putational process  of  attention. " 


While  researchers  dubbed  the  1990s  the 
Decade  of  the  Brain,  Mangun  says  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  millennium  should  be 
dubbed  the  Decade  of  the  Mind.  With  hard 
work  and  scientific  ingenuity,  he  says  he  be- 
lieves the  end  of  this  decade  will  see  re- 
searchers worldwide  contribute  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  amazing  mental  pro- 
cesses that  enable  you  to  effortlessly  perform 
such  mental  feats  as  reading  this  story.      ■ 
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Educational  Psychology 

It  was  one  of  the  best  courses  I  took  at  Duke, 
and  I  took  some  good  courses,"  muses  Craig 
Savage  '94,  a  biology  major  with  a  concen- 
tration in  neuroscience  and  now  science 
department  chair  at  Holy  Innocents'  Episcopal 
School  in  Atlanta.  "I  had  not  planned  on  being 
a  teacher.  I  just  wish  I  had  taken  Dr.  Malone's 
course  my  first  semester  instead  of  my  last." 

"You  learn  a  lot  about  yourself,"  adds  Neeli 
Nadella  '01,  "because  the  class  leads  you  to  re- 
flect on  how  you  learn  and  how  you've  been 
taught  or  like  to  be  taught."  Nadella,  another 
biology  major,  earned  her  teaching  certificate 
and  plans  to  teach  in  Milan,  Italy,  for  a  year 
before  going  to  medical  school. 

Both  students  particularly  savored  the  course 
requirement  of  tutoring  in  the  Durham  public 
schools.  "I  used  to  walk  from  East  Campus  to 
Durham  High,"  recalls  Savage.  "The  teacher  I 
was  matched  up  with  really  let  me  get  up  and 
teach,  and  I  got  a  taste  of  what  it's  like  to  be  in 
schools  and  to  affect  kids;  I  made  a  connection 
with  the  students  and  realized  I  really  mat- 
tered." 

"I  did  my  tutoring  at  E.K.  Powe  Elementary," 
Nadella  says.  "It  was  nice  to  get  out  into  the 
community  and  actually  work  with  children;  it 
wasn't  abstract  but  real.  You  could  think  about 
the  things  you  were  learning  and  actually  how 
they  might  apply  to  the  child  you  were  with. 
They  speak  of  'multiple  intelligences'  or  ways  of 
learning — some  people  are  kinesthetic,  others 
visual,  others  aural,  some  work  best  interperson- 
ally  and  some  intrapersonally.  So  modern  class- 
rooms try  to  incorporate  different  types  of  learn- 
ing. And" — here  she  grins — "I  learned  how  to 
study  better,  too.  The  course  helped  me  recog- 
nize what  kind  of  learner  I  am." 

You  could  call  David  Malone  Ph.D.  '84,  assis- 
tant professor  of  the  practice  in  the  department 
of  education,  a  legacy  Duke  professor:  Both  his 
parents  took  undergraduate  degrees  from  Duke, 
and  his  father,  the  late  Thomas  Patrick  Malone 
*40,  LL.B.  '42,  Ph.D.  '47,  joined  the  faculty  for 
a  time. 

The  current  Professor  Malone  warms  to  the 
subject  of  tutoring.  "We  get  a  lot  of  support 
from  the  principals,"  he  explains.  "And  now 
with  all  the  emphasis  on  accountability  of  stu- 
dents and  of  teachers,  we  try  to  marshal  the 
Duke  students  as  a  resource  to  help  children 
that  are  in  need  of  improving  on  their  end-of- 
grade  scores.  Each  person  in  my  course  is 
assigned  a  fourth-  or  fifth-grader  who  has  done 
poorly  the  previous  year." 

"But  what  resonates  most  with  the  students," 
he  says,  "isn't  the  tutoring  itself.  It's  that  they 
engage  in  serious  reflection  about  their  own 
education.  Most  of  them  leave  with  a  sense  that 
education  is  not  just  putting  in,  it's  a  bringing 
out.  They  see  something  inside  themselves,  and 
inside  their  students,  that's  worth  bringing  out 
They  begin  the  tutoring  process  thinking  they 
are  the  knower  and  the  children  are  empty  ves- 
sels. But  they  come  to  realize  how  much  the 
children  actually  do  know.  They  know  a  lot 
about  themselves,  and  they  have  energy  inside 
that's  waiting  to  come  out.  And  as  tutors,  our 
Duke  students  realize  they  want  to  do  more 
than,  say,  have  a  child  memorize  the  multiplica- 
tion tables.  They  want  them  to  understand  what 
multiplication  is." 


His  philosophy  inside  the  classroom  is  to  cre- 
ate a  safe  space  where  students  can  be  passion- 
ate about  an  intellectual  idea.  "You  set  the  stage 
where  they're  free  and  you  create  a  sense  of 
community,"  Malone  says.  "They  become  a 
learning  community." 

In  this  intellectually  free  give-and-take,  they 
discuss  privileges  they  may  have  had  as  college- 
bound  students  that  their  tutees  lack,  shortcom- 
ings they  have  observed  in  other  classrooms, 
even  the  effects  on  their  pupils  of  having  a  tutor 
of  a  different  race.  In  the  end,  they  find  them- 
selves more  willing  than  ever  to  seize  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  education,  and  to  encourage 
their  elementary  students  to  do  likewise. 

Malone  attributes  the  liveliness  of  his  classes 
in  part  to  his  own  intellectual  excitement  at 
being  able  to  integrate  his  research  with  his 
teaching:  "It's  good  to  be  able  to  close  that 
loop  and  connect  your  scholarly  interests  to 
what's  happening  in  the  classroom."  With 
Duke  colleagues,  he  has  submitted  two  articles 
for  publication:  one  on  the  effects  of  the  tutor- 
ing on  the  elementary-school  students,  and 
another  on  the  effects  of  the  tutoring  on  his 
Duke  students. 

For  some  undergraduates,  it's  the  first  time 
they've  ever  set  foot  in  a  public  school.  Several 
choose  to  continue  tutoring  in  subsequent 
semesters,  working  under  the  rubric  of  the 
Duke's  Neighborhood  Partnership  Initiative, 
which  also  helps  fund  and  orchestrate  the  tutor- 
ing segment  of  the  course.  "Every  semester 
there're  about  forty  students  in  the  course,  and 
probably  half  of  them  go  on  into  some  form 
of  teaching  or  counseling  in  the  schools,  or 
social  work,"  Malone  says.  "A  lot  of  them  want 
to  go  straight  to  Washington  and  change  every- 
thing— those  are  my  public  policy  majors.  So 
it's  a  real  grounding  for  them  to  get  experience 
actually  working  in  the  schools." 

Other  students  don't  change  career  plans  as  a 
result  of  taking  "Educational  Psychology,"  but 
do  change  their  perception  of  the  purpose  of 
education.  According  to  Malone,  "They  realize 
it's  not  just  about  accumulating  knowledge,  it's 
about  connecting  what  I  know  to  who  I  am." 

The  same  day  I  phoned  David  Malone  to 
learn  more  the  course,  Craig  Savage  had  written 
him  out  of  the  blue  to  say  that  seven  years  after 
taking  "Educational  Psychology"  at  Duke,  after 
six  and  a  half  years  at  the  front  of  a  classroom, 
he  was  about  to  finish  a  master's  program  in 
educational  leadership  at  Georgia  State.  "I'm 
a  teacher  now,"  he  says,  "and  I'm  in  it  for  the 
long  haul." 

"Teaching  is  part  of  everything,"  notes  Neeli 
Nadella.  "Why  do  you  think  I  want  to  be  a 
pediatrician?" 

—Paul  1 


Baerman  is  special  assistant  to  President  Nannerl  O. 
Keohane. 


Continued  from  page  20 

sires  fulfilled — a  Club  Med  for  the  young. 
We  are  a  community  that  cultivates  needs 
worth  having  and  transforms  our  desires.  We 
were  meant  to  be  a  locus  for  transformation, 
a  privileged  place  where  talented  young  adults 
become  considerably  more  interesting  human 
beings  than  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  been  left  to  their  own  devices.  Be  well  as- 
sured that  we  are  transforming  our  students 
into  something  during  their  time  here. 

At  our  worst,  we  merely  affirm  their  ten- 
dency to  be  somewhat  savvy  consumers,  or 
simply  give  them  their  ticket  to  power  in  a 
lucrative  profession,  a  perversion  of  the  term 
higher  education.  At  our  best,  Duke  is  always 
attacking  itself,  forever  criticizing  itself,  be- 
cause it  is  that  place  where  one  generation 
tells  another  what  it  knows  in  order  that  the 
next  generation  may  create  a  better  world 
than  the  one  in  which  we  currently  live.  Here 
in  this  bucolic  setting  a  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  which  the  best  and  the  brightest  are 
given  what  they  need  to  lead  a  society  with 
great  resources  and  with  large  needs. 

After  a  few  weekends  on  campus,  I  began 
to  wonder  if  student-life  administrators  focus 
too  much  upon  that  minority  of  our  students 
who  abuse  alcohol  or  otherwise  misbehave. 
More  effort  ought  to  be  spent  in  supporting 
that  majority  of  students,  perhaps  growing  in 
number,  whose  behavior  is  congruent  with 
the  noble  purposes  of  higher  education. 
Some  of  our  students  act  in  ways  that  are 
irresponsible  and  dangerous.  Far  more  of 
them  give  thousands  of  hours  of  community 
service,  celebrate  exuberantly  and  creatively 
at  parties  and  sports  events,  enjoy  fraterni- 
ties, make  wondrous  music,  participate  in 
the  more  than  seventy  campus  Bible  study 
groups,  make  friendships  that  will  last  a  life- 
time, and,  in  impressive  ways,  are  beginning 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  than  they 
found  it. 

Interim  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
Jim  Clack  and  I  are  teaching  a  First-Year 
Student  Seminar  this  semester  on  "Ethics, 
Meaning,  and  Morals."  We  encourage  stu- 
dents not  just  to  consider  a  string  of  ethical 
dilemmas  asking  "What  ought  I  to  do?"  but 
rather  to  engage  the  more  difficult  character 
question:  "Who  ought  I  to  be?"  And  the  stu- 
dents enter  into  the  class  with  gusto.  Clack 
and  I  are  having  the  time  of  our  academic 
lives. 


Willimon,  dean  of  the  Chapel  since  1 984,  is  a 
professor  of  Christian  ministry  and  the  author  of 
fifty  books.  Eight  colleges  and  universities  liave 
awarded  him  honorary  degrees,  many  for  his 
work  in  higher- education  reform. 
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Coming  Out  of  the 

Woods:  The  Solitary  Life  | 

of  a  Maverick  Naturalist  H 

By  Wallace  Kaufman '61.  Perseus  ^** 

Publishing,  2000.  336  pages.  $26.  ^/7< 

If  you  know  the  author  of  a  memoir 
you're  about  to  read,  you  probably  hope 
that  the  work  will  capture  something  of 
the  familiar:  histories  you  hold  in  com- 
mon, faces  from  the  past.  If  the  author  is 
someone  at  a  personal  distance,  someone 
who  has  proved  puzzling  over  time,  you 
might  hope  that  mysteries  will  be  revealed, 
and  that  you  will  understand  the  author  far 
better  than  before. 

In  Coming  Out  of  the  Woods,  Wallace  Kauf- 
man addresses  some  of  these  hopes,  but 
mostly  he  captures  other  items  of  his  "soli- 
tary life. "  In  vivid  and  engrossing  narrative, 
he  shows  us  the  people  who  passed  through 
and  comprised  more  than  three  decades,  du- 
ring which  time  he  seems  to  have  changed 
in  almost  stunning  ways.  More  than  that,  he 
brings  to  us  in  bright  light  the  plants,  ani- 
mals, waters,  and  rocks  of  the  Carolina  Pied- 
mont landscape  that  surrounded  his  home 
in  the  woods;  and  he  gives  his  own  peculiar 
version  of  their  changes. 

Kaufman  obviously  chose  his  work's  subtitle 
with  immense  precision.  He  selected  his  noun 
of  identity — "naturalist" — with  reference  to 
many  years  of  an  expert  amateur's  enthusi- 
asm at  finding  mushrooms  to  eat  without 
threat,  at  interpreting  the  geology  and  ecol- 
ogy of  where  he  awoke  every  day.  Looking  at 
his  previous  books,  you  can  assume  he  was  a 
naturalist  before  he  applied  the  adjective 
"maverick"  to  highlight  his  profound  dissent 
(some  might  say  alienation)  from  his  col- 
leagues in  the  environmental  community. 

Writing  with  Duke  geologist  Orrin  Pilkey 
more  than  a  quarter- century  ago,  Kaufman 
co-authored  a  ground-breaking — and  con- 
vincing— popular  text,  The  Beaches  Are 
Moidng.  This  was  a  powerful  volley  over  the 
bow  of  that  slow-to-turn  battleship,  the  Ar- 
my Corps  of  Engineers.  The  authors  made 
the  case  to  the  general  public  for  the  first 
time  that  the  government  was  squandering 
our  tax  monies  to  "harden"  shorelines  that 
Nature  never  intended  to  stand  still. 

Two  decades  later,  it  appeared  that  Kaufman 
had  become  a  lone  sniper  among  his  colleagues 
in  the  environmental  movement  when  he  pub- 


lished  No  Turning  Back:  Disman- 
tling: the  Fantasies  of  Environmental 
Thinking.  One  reviewer  at  the  time 
described  it  as  an  examination  of 
how  "conservationism,"  which  em- 
phasizes resource  management, 
has  been  overtaken  by  "environmentalism," 
which  Kaufman  sees  as  an  emphasis  on  "liti- 
gious vengeance. "  With  that  work,  Kaufman 
succeeded  in  solidifying  his  maverick  status. 
But  a  whole  set  of  actions  for  years  before 
that  time — some  detailed  in  this  book  be- 
fore us,  some  entirely  absent — ensured  that 
he  would  carve  out  as  controversial  a  reputa- 
tion as  anyone  in  the  world  of  North 
Carolina  environmental  activists. 

It's  this  history  that  surely  explains  his 
conclusion  for  the  book's  long  and  affection- 
ate list  of  acknowledgments:  "All  of  the 
places,  events,  and  people  in  this  book  are 
real  and  recorded  as  accurately  as  possible 
from  my  records,  from  public  records  and 
other  documents,  and  from  the  best  of  my 
memory  and  the  memories  of  others.  In  a 
few  cases  I  have  changed  the  names  and 
other  details  about  certain  people  to  protect 
their  privacy  or  simply  out  of  the  sense  that 
they  might  want  to  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment of  associating  with  other  people  and 
events  in  this  book  or  with  the  author. " 

Only  a  few  pages  later,  Kaufman  gives  a 
clear  summary  of  what  he  has  set  out  to  do. 
At  the  end  of  Chapter  One,  he  asserts:  "I 
have  lived  in  the  woods  ten  times  longer 
than  Thoreau  lived  at  Walden  Pond.  I  am  a 
slower  writer  than  Thoreau,  maybe  a  slower 
learner,  but  now  I  am  coming  out  to  give  you 
my  report.  I  tell  you  the  story  of  how  my  life 
here  has  led  to  the  opposite  conclusion  from 
Thoreau's,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  preser- 
vation of  wildness  is  in  civilization. " 

If  all  Kaufman  did  were  to  report  to  the 
world,  the  work  itself  would  be  nearly  per- 
fect. Some  will  find  it  spoiled  by  his  insis- 
tence on  regular  reiteration  of  almost  every 
theme  from  No  Turning  Back,  consistently 
inserted  at  the  end  of  chapters  otherwise  full 
of  his  keen,  erudite,  and  affectionate  obser- 
vations of  human  and  wild  nature. 

For  a  reader  who  revels  in  the  reporting, 
there  are  any  number  of  delicious  moments. 
For  me,  the  first  was  the  sensorial  and  psy- 
chological description  of  his  first  encounter 
with  the  place,  Morgan  Branch,  that  is  the 
subject  of  his  book.  On  the  kind  of  muggy  yet 


thirsty  summer  afternoon  that  is  the  limiting 
factor  on  growing  things  in  the  Carolina 
Piedmont,  he  took  his  first  stroll  there, 
alone,  thinking  his  maverick  thoughts,  looking 
hard  at  nature:  "I  took  off  my  clothes  and 
eased  myself  into  the  water....  Minnows  nib- 
bled at  the  air  bubbles  clinging  to  the  hair  on 
my  calves... the  summer  sultriness  washed 
out  of  me  like  silt  from  gravel."  Then:  "For  a 
moment,  I  thought  that  I  was  wasting  time.... 
I  felt  like  a  soldier  who  had  gone  AWOL. " 

Another  delightful  passage  is  the  splendid 
depiction  of  an  encounter  with  a  flying 
squirrel — so  well  performed  that  it  almost 
recommends  the  book  in  itself.  The  episode 
shows  that  the  author  has  humility  to  spare, 
and  it  certainly  could  serve  to  instruct  all  of 
us  in  the  virtues  of  that  humility. 

What  readers  of  this  magazine  might  like 
to  see  are  more  reminders  of  the  Duke  edu- 
cation we  experienced,  but  the  few  that 
Kaufman  includes  are  masterfully  conveyed. 
My  favorite  episode  opens  the  second  of  the 
book's  three  parts,  "Settling  In":  "In  the  first 
week  of  my  freshman  year  at  Duke. .  .history 
professor  Harold  Parker  began  our  seminar 
by  asking  us  to  put  a  penny  on  the  table.... 
Parker's  thin  mouth  always  smiled  slightly 
and  kindly  when  he  asked  us  to  think  about 
something  whose  significance  only  he  knew." 
For  someone  like  this  writer  for  whom  Dr. 
Parker's  teaching  (along  with  that  of  Wal- 
lace Fowlie  and  Reynolds  Price)  was  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  undergraduate  classroom  expe- 
rience, it  was  sheer  delight  when  Kaufman 
suddenly  placed  him  in  front  of  me  again. 

On  balance,  I  would  not  treat  this  as  a 
manual  for  living  in  the  woods  of  Piedmont 
North  Carolina,  although  it  gives  a  full  pic- 
ture of  that.  Nor  should  it  be  seen  as  a  "gloss" 
on  or  counterpoint  to  Thoreau's  Walden,  al- 
though it  can  serve  to  do  as  that  as  well. 
This  book  does  best  when  it  reports  what 
the  naturalist  has  seen  in  his  years  there — 
again,  both  human  and  wild  nature — in  the 
elegant  manner  of  which  Wallace  Kaufman 
the  writer  is  clearly  capable. 

— Edward  C.  Harrison 


Harrison  '72,  M.E.M.  76  is  a  past  officer  of  the 
North  Carolina  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  and 
the  Conservation  Council  of  North  Carolina. 
He  is  as  an  environmental  planning  consultant 
based  in  Durham  County. 
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Triumph  of  Good 
Will:  How  Terry 
Sanford  Beat  a 
Champion  of 
Segregation  and 
Reshaped  the 
South 

By  John  Drescher  A.M. 
'88.  University  Press  of 
Mississippi.  316  pages. 
$27.95. 

In  1960,  Terry  Sanford  challenged  I.  Bever- 
ly Lake  in  the  race  to  become  North  Caro- 
lina's governor.  Both  men  were  Democrats, 
but  Lake  was  a  segregationist  and  Sanford 
believed  in  opportunities  for  all  citizens. 
Triumph  of  Good  Will  examines  the  campaign 
from  both  sides  and  shows  how  Sanford's 
victory — one  of  only  two  by  racial  moder- 
ates in  the  South  between  1957  and  1973 — 
helped  fashion  a  political  formula  of  centrism 
and  moderation  that  Southern  Democrats 
still  follow  today. 
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Healing 
Moves:  How  to 
Cure,  Relieve, 
and  Prevent 
Common 
Ailments  with 
Exercise 
By  Carol  Krucoff 
and  Mitchell  Krucoff. 
Harmony  Books. 
319  pages.  $24. 


Carol  Krucoff,  a  science  writer  and  health 
columnist  for  The  Washington  Post,  and  her 
husband,  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Ischemia 
Monitoring  Laboratory  at  Duke  Medical  Cen- 
ter, have  written  a  guide  to  using  physical 
activity  to  prevent  and  treat  a  broad  array  of 
common  health  problems.  Their  book  com- 
bines Western  science  with  Eastern  concepts 
of  healing  to  explain  the  underlying  mecha- 
nism of  an  ailment  and  to  offer  specific  exer- 
cise prescriptions  for  relief  of  symptoms. 

Abandon  Ship! 
The  Saga  of  the 
U.S.S.  Indianap- 
olis, the  Navy's 
Greatest  Sea 
Disaster 

By  Richard  F.  Newcomb, 
with  introduction  and 
afterword  by  Peter  Maas 
'50.  HarperCollins. 
326  pages.  $25. 
Near  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  U.S.S. 

Indianapolis  delivered  a  secret  cargo  to  U.S. 

forces  in  the  Pacific.  As  her  voyage  continued, 


she  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  Japanese 
submarine.  More  than  300  men  went  down 
with  the  ship,  and  900  more  spent  days  in 
shark-infested  waters  hoping  for  rescue.  Only 
316  men  survived.  In  1958,  Newcomb  wrote 
Abandon  Ship!  to  describe  the  sailors'  ordeal 
and  to  examine  the  Navy's  role  in  her  plight. 
For  this  updated  edition,  Peter  Maas  reveals 
previously  unavailable  facts,  chronicles  the 
forty-year  crusade  to  restore  the  reputation  of 
Indianapolis  captain  Charles  Butler  McVay  III, 
and  pays  tribute  to  Newcomb's  original  work. 

A  Tree  Accurst: 
Bobby  McMillon 
and  Stories  of 
Frankie  Silver 

By  Daniel  W  Patterson 
'49.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  264 
pages.  $18.95  paper. 

In  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  in  1 83 1 ,  Char- 
lie Silver  was  murdered  with  an  ax  and  his 
body  burned  in  a  cabin.  His  young  wife,  Fran- 
kie, was  tried  and  hanged  for  the  crime.  A 
legend  sprung  up  that  a  tree  growing  near 
the  cabin's  ruins  was  cursed — that  anyone 
who  climbed  into  it  would  never  get  out.  For 
nearly  170  years,  the  memory  of  Frankie  Sil- 
ver has  been  kept  alive  by  this  legend  and 


others,  by  a  ballad,  and  by  the  news  accounts, 
fiction,  plays,  and  other  works  inspired  by  the 
events.  Appalachian  singer  and  storyteller 
Bobby  McMillon  was  one  of  those  inspired, 
and  Patterson,  Kenan  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English  and  Folklore  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill, 
weaves  McMillon's  personal  story  into  an 
investigation  of  the  Silver  murder. 

,'■&-  ■  Doing  Lucretius 

^J^-,  ,      — 1"^  By  Sidney  Bums  '75. 

I  HEhI  Louisiana  State 

I         ■»      -gag  University  Press. 

I  -»H[  80  l<ages.'$22.50 cloth, 

-™  $14. 95  paper 

DOING   LUCRETIUS  t  .  i   . 

In  reviewing  this 
t  latest  book  of  poetry 
from  University  of  Ar- 
kansas English  profes- 
sor Burris,  Reynolds 
Price  says,  "The  clarity,  intensity,  and  emo- 
tional depth  of  Sidney  Burris'  new  poems — 
with  their  high  verbal  and  rhythmic  finish 
— evoke  the  enduring  standards  of  his  Greek 
and  Roman  masters.  They  have  a  genuine 
weight  in  the  hand;  and  as  they  enter  my 
eyes,  I  feel  them  press  their  adamance  deep 
in  my  mind. "  The  poems  are  at  once  serious 
and  lyrical;  they  include  "Bourbon  Song," 
"Anthem,"  "An  Antipastoral  for  Friends 
Moving  to  the  Country,"  and  "Siren." 
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Lucchesi  and  The  Whale 

FRANK  LENTRICCHIA 

"In  Lucchesi  and  The  Whale,  with  a  daring  that 
verges  on  recklessness,  Frank  Lentricchia  closes 
the  traditional  gaps  dividing  critical  practice 
from  creative  writing.  The  ambition  of  this 
remarkable  work  is  summed  up  in  one  of 
the  hero-narrator's  Melvillean  instructions: 
'A  word  to  my  students:  live  like  a  no-holds- 
barred  autobiography  of  yourself,  hide  nothing, 
so  that  you'll  be  free  for  serious  writing.' 
This  is  very  serious  writing."— John  Sutherland, 
University  College  London 
104  pages,  cloth  $17.95 
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Bush's  proposal  be  to  give 
federal  funds  to  faith-based 
I  fori 


problems  of  separation  of 


During  my  research  in  Chicago 
on  church  social  outreach  pro- 
grams, I  found  that  there  were 
about  1,500  volunteer  tutors  and 
mentors,  mostly  from  churches, 
and  approximately  forty  church- 
based  outreach  programs,  other 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  working  in  the 
Cabrini-Green  neighborhood. 
These  efforts  were  directed  at  the 
mere  2,500  school-age  children 
who,  according  to  government 
statistics,  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

While  many  individual  lives 
were  transformed,  faith-based 
efforts  did  not  noticeably  change 
the  world  of  Cabrini-Green;  that 
has  been  left  to  the  bulldozers 
and  property  developers.  If  such 
a  substantial  coalescence  of 
church  efforts  failed  to  make  a 
significant  impact  on  this  neigh- 
borhood, how  much  can  we 
expect  from  the  expansion  of 
such  programs  now  promised  by 
the  Bush  administration? 

I  would  argue  for  cautious 
expectations.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  churches  do  have  two  poten- 
tial advantages  over  government 
agencies.  First,  church  members 
endow  their  volunteer  efforts  and 
financial  giving  with  a  religious 


meaning — a  meaning  that  is  not 
normally  associated  with  paying 
taxes.  Second,  recipients  of 
church  assistance  sometimes  find 
their  lives  transformed  as  they 
start  to  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  church  and  live  by  its  values. 

We  found  that  churches  using 
the  first  advantage  created  large 
programs  that  often  changed  the 
lives  of  the  volunteers.  However, 
the  most  effective  programs  used 
the  second  advantage,  transform- 
ing the  recipients  by  bringing  them 
within  the  religious  meaning  and 
value  system  of  the  church. 

If  effectiveness  is  dependent 
upon  the  religious  values  really 
"getting  under  the  skin"  of  the 
recipient,  this  presents  a  dilemma: 
The  more  effective  the  programs, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  try  to 
incorporate  recipients  into  the 
churches,  and  thus  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  they  will  tread 
on  that  tricky  church-state  bor- 
der. But  if  the  churches  keep  their 
distance,  in  religious  terms,  from 
the  recipients  of  their  aid,  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  be  effective. 

—  Matthew  J.  Price  is  associate 

director,  Duke  Pastoral  Leadership 

Project,  for  the  Divinity  School. 


We  asked  students  in  a  magazine 
journalism  course: 

Do  you  keep  up  with  the  dally 
news,  and  if  so,  W 


you  turn  toP 

This  is  clearly  a  mixed-media  gen- 
eration— even  as  the  Internet 
seems  to  loom  large  in  the  mix. 
Third-year  law  student  Revella 
Cook  says  most  of  her  news 


comes  from  television,  including 
CNN  and  the  local  Fox  affiliate's 
10  o'clock  news  program. 
Through  a  program  available  to 
freshmen,  Alex  Garinger  gets  The 
New  York  Times  free  of  charge 
every  day,  and  he  says  he  reads 
the  first  section  and  the  arts 
pages.  He  also  samples  CNN 
along  with  MSNBC.com,  Salon, 
com,  and  aintitcoolnews.com,  a 
movie -news  website. 

Another  staunch  Internet 
advocate,  Tim  Perzyk  '02,  says, 
"Generally,  I  find  online  resources 
most  appealing,  as  I  needn't  wade 
through  dirty  pages  of  newsprint 
or  endure  television  commer- 
cials. "  He  does  subscribe  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  but  "I  normally 
read  only  the  front  page. " 

Tara  Bergen  '03  and  Emily 
Grey  '03  are  among  those  who 
get  the  headlines  from  The  Times 
e-mailed  to  them  every  day; 
Bergen  says  she  usually  reads  "the 
major  news,"  which  is  available 
electronically  through  links  to  the 
headlines. 

Troy  Clair  '03  finds  himself 
drawn  to  network  websites,  such 
as  CBSnews.com  and  CNN.com, 
along  with  Salon.com.  He  adds, 
"I  have  watched  live  webcasts 
of  the  trials  in  Florida  over  the 
election,  portions  of  the  Ashcroft 
hearings,  speeches  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  other  events. "  When 
major  news  is  breaking,  Caroline 
Wilson  '02  will  "log  on  to  NY 
Times.com  once  a  day,  as  I  did 
during  the  2000  election." 

Brad  Balukjian  '02  and  Shawn 
Nicholls  '02  look  to  MSNBC.com 
for  headlines.  Neither  student, 
though,  is  Internet- exclusive. 
Balukjian  subscribes  to  Raleigh's 
News  &  Observer.  Nicholls  gets 
The  New  York  Times  print  version, 
though,  he  notes,  "My  course- 
work  often  keeps  me  from  making 
it  through  The  Times. " 

And  in  a  tribute  to  the  campus 
media — or  in  a  statement  about 
student  priorities  in  information- 


seeking — Patrick  Adams  '01  says 
more  often  than  not,  "It's  The 
Chronicle"  that  he  turns  to  for  his 
daily  news  digest. 


Heard  Around  Gampus 


"People  are  always  asking  if  we 
feel  overshadowed  by  the  men, 
who  have  such  a  great  tradition 
and  also  are  very  supportive  of  us. 
Hopefully,  we  can  build  the  same 
tradition  for  our  team. " 


"We  are  not  one  monolithic 
group.  We  don't  all  think  alike, 
act  alike,  talk  alike.  I'd  like  to  see 
a  more  diverse  look  at  the 
African- American  experience." 
—Filmmaker  Spike  Lee,  on  the 
stereotyped  image  and  portrayals 


films,  speaking  to  a  crowd  of 
more  than  600  in  Reynolds 


"This  is  the  best  bonfire  since 
freshman  year.  It's  so  great. 
Because  we  were  the  underdog, 
this  is  all  the  more  glorious!" 

—Senior  Clint  Cheng,  in  The 


Carolina  95-81  in  the  Dean  Dome 

March  4,  when  seniors  Shane 

Battier,  J.D.  Simpson,  Nate 

James,  and  Ryan  Caldbeck 

became  the  first  Duke  players 

since  the  1960s  to  win  three 
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ThE  Best  Of  Summet  For  Th£  Best  Of  StudENts 


Challenge  Ahead.  Academically  gifted  and  high-achieving 
students  from  around  the  world  will  spend  next  summer 
expanding  their  academic  and  physical  horizons,  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Academics  and  Fun.  Mix  sports  statistics  and  creative 
writing  with  swimming  and  rock  climbing.  Combine  classes 
in  drama  or  web  design  with  white-water  rafting  and 
educational  field  trips.  It  all  adds  up  to  an  ideal  learning 
environment  for  rising  7th  through  10th  graders. 

Time  for  Adventure.  Whether  students  attend  one  of 
the  two  3-week  residential  sessions  or  the  entire  6-week 
term,  they  may  choose  from  dozens  of  academic  courses 
and  outdoor  activities.  Sessions  run  from  June  17-July  7, 
and  July  8-28. 

Scholarships  Available.  To  attract  the  best  and  brightest 
students,  Summer  Academic  Adventures  offers  selective 
merit  scholarships  and  limited,  need-based  financial  aid. 

360  Asheville  School  Road  •  Asheville,  North  Carolina  28806 

828/254-6345  •  Fax  828/252-8666 

summersession@asheville-school.org  •  www.ashevilleschool.org 


live  long  live  well  lifecare. 

'  W  ow  you  live  and  where  you  live  deter- 
mine how  you  feel  -  about  your  health 


from  your  beloved  alma  mater,  Galloway 
Ridge  is  different  than  anything  you've  seen 
before.  There's  a  lot  to  see  and  a  lot  to  learn. 
Call  toll  free  (888)  763-9600  today  to 
discover  a  retirement  lifestyle  you  can  feel 
about. 


your  future,  your  life.  If  your  goal  is  a 
longer,  happier  life,  the  key  is  to  stay  as 
healthy  as  possible.  Introducing  Galloway 
Ridge,  a  Lifecare  retirement  community 
designed  for  healthy  living  and  peace 
of  mind. 

Located  in  the  charming  community  of 
Fearrington  Village,  and  just  a  short  drive 


Information  Center  •  2015  Weathersfield  •  Pittsboro,  NC  27312 
'11  Free  (888)  763-9600  ■  (919)  545-2215 


Galloway  Ridge 
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Where  YOU  LIVE  lb 


Listen  to  the  crickets  serenade  you  on 
your  own  balcony.  Catch  a  pop-fly  at  a 
world-famous  Durham  Bulls  game. 
Take  a   class   at   one   of   the   three 


Continuing  Care 
Retirement  Community 

2701  PiekettRoad 
Durham,  NC  27705 
800-474-0258 
919-490-8000 
vfwwJ6nstdukt.com 


is  How  You  Live. 

universities  that  make  up  the  Research 
Triangle  region.  No  matter  what  you 
choose  to  do,  you'll  find  life  gets 
better  at  The  Forest  at  Duke.  l55| 
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A  Matter  of  Honor 


ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

BY  ROBERT  J.  BLIWISE 

Last  semester,  a  longtime  Duke  professor 
had  an  academically  unsettling  experi- 
ence. For  a  freshman  seminar,  he  had  as- 
signed a  paper  on  the  writings  of  Louis 
Armstrong.  One  of  the  fifteen  papers  that 
came  back  to  him  didn't  seem  quite  right.  It 
was  "beautifully  written,"  he  recalls.  But  it 
dwelled  on  the  generic  topic  of  jazz  and 
American  culture.  And  it  came  from  a  stu- 
dent who  hadn't  exactly  performed  with  dis- 
tinction in  class. 

Suspicious  of  the  paper's  origins,  the  pro- 
fessor brought  it  to  the  university's  associate 
dean  for  judicial  affairs,  Kacie  Wallace  '89. 
Through  a  keyword  search,  it  took  Wallace 
less  than  five  minutes  to  find  the  paper  on 
an  Internet  term-paper  site.  The  student 
had  even  kept  the  original  title.  It's  not 
tough  to  find  Internet  assistance  in  those 
moments  of  academic  crisis:  One  site  offers 
"more  than  25,000  topics  to  choose  from" — 
in  the  category  of  post-Civil  War  U.S.  histo- 
ry alone,  those  topics  range  from  "President 
McKinley  and  Expansionism"  to  "Mexican- 
American  Soldiers  in  World  War  II" — along 
with  "custom  writing  services. " 

The  head  of  the  faculty's  Academic 
Council,  Peter  Burian,  observes  that  cheating 
has  been  a  pedagogic  problem  at  least  since 
students  assembled  in  Plato's  academy.  And 
ancient  authors  traded  charges  of  plagiar- 
ism. (Burian  is  a  classical  studies  professor.) 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  fresh  focus  on  the 
problem.  In  the  1960s,  one  in  four  surveyed 
students  admitted  to  cheating  once  or  more 
on  a  test  in  the  previous  year.  By  1993,  that 
figure  had  doubled.  And  given  the  Internet 
addiction  of  today's  students,  there's  concern 
about  whether  the  ease  of  electronic  cutting 
and  pasting  will  aggravate  the  problem. 
That  concern  was  given  new  weight  this 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WALTER  STANFORD 


spring,  when  some  122  University  of  Vir- 
ginia students  were  accused  of  copying  from 
one  another's  term  papers  in  an  introducto- 
ry physics  course.  As  many  as  half  of  them 
are  expected  to  face  the  only  penalty  avail- 
able for  cheating:  "permanent  dismissal  from 
the  university,"  or  loss  of  degrees  awarded  in 
earlier  years,  as  the  so-called  "single  sanc- 
tion" rule  demands. 

In  force  for  almost  160  years,  Virginia's 
honor  system  "directly  expresses  the  princi- 
ple of  student  self-governance,"  according  to 
a  statement  from  the  Honor  Committee. 
"  'Honor'  at  the  university  is  far  more  than  a 
word  or  a  student  organization.  The  Honor 
System  provides  students  with  tangible  ben- 
efits enjoyed  every  day.  You  may  write  checks 
with  local  merchants  simply  by  showing  your 
student  I.D.,  and  you  may  take  unproctored 
exams  in  the  comfort  of  your  room  or  in  a 
pavilion  garden.  Students  at  the  university 
live  in  at  atmosphere  unfettered  by  distrust 
and  temptation. " 

Technology,  though,  can  heighten  temp- 
tation. And  the  irony  in  this  episode  is  ap- 
parent: The  same  technology  that  fostered 
plagiarism  allowed  its  detection.  A  computer 
program  devised  by  the  physics  professor — 
a  program  that  detects  similar  word  patterns 
in  term  papers — uncovered  the  copying.  As 
a  New  York  Times  article  reported,  "In  an  era 
when  people  swap  music  over  the  Internet, 
forward  e-mail  messages,  and  send  texts  to 
each  other  with  a  single  keystroke,  the  lines 
between  collaboration  and  theft  have 
blurred. " 

Penny  Rue  75,  dean  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  says  student  habits  with 
the  Internet  have  "made  it  more  difficult  for 
faculty  to  educate  students  about  what  con- 
stitutes proper  research  techniques,  how  to 
cite  different  kinds  of  work  appropriately,  how 
to  give  suitable  attribution  for  ideas.  This  is 
a  serious  challenge  to  all  universities  in  the 
information  age."  But  even  given  the  fracas 


"There's  the  assumption  that 
plagiarism  and  cheating  are 
often  done  by  the  students  who 
are  really  struggling  to  make 
it  at  Duke.  But  I  think  in  a 
significant  number  of  these 
cases,  it's  the  more  driven,  the 
more  competitive  students  who 
are  trying  to  get  the  edge." 

over  physics,  she  doesn't  see  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  venerable  honor  system.  "I  believe 
this  episode  has  affirmed  the  honor  code  and 
its  importance  to  the  university,"  she  says, 
adding  that  Virginia's  alumni  "consistently  cite 
the  honor  system  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features"  of  their  campus  experience. 

"The  level  of  conversation  about  this  inci- 
dent at  virtually  any  university  gathering 
shows  the  seriousness  with  which  the  com- 
munity views  the  honor  system.  There  is  dis- 
agreement about  the  single  sanction,  but 
that  is  natural,  and  shows  that  students  still 
care  very  much  about  the  system  and  want 
to  make  it  their  own. " 

In  the  1999-2000  academic  year,  Duke 
took  part  in  a  multi-institutional  survey 
project  meant  to  show  whether,  in  fact, 
students  cared  very  much  about  academ- 
ic integrity.  With  support  from  the  John 
Templeton  Foundation,  the  project  was  led 
by  the  Center  for  Academic  Integrity,  a 
national  consortium  of  200  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  is  based  at  Duke  and  is  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Kenan  Institute  for  Ethics.  Four 
hundred  Duke  students  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  survey;  242  replied.  Faculty 
members  were  also  surveyed. 

The  Duke  survey  showed  a  fairly  small 
number  of  transgressions  in  several  areas — 
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plagiarizing  a  paper;  turning  in  a  paper  based 
on  information  obtained  from  a  term-paper 
"mill"  or  website;  copying  from  other  students 
with  or  without  their  knowledge;  cheating 
on  a  test  or  helping  someone  else  cheat  on  a 
test.  But  it  did  point  to  a  range  of  other 
problem  behaviors.  Forty-five  percent  of  the 
responding  students  reported  that  they  had 
engaged  in  unauthorized  collaboration;  38.5 
percent  in  copying  a  few  sentences  without 
footnoting  them  in  a  paper;  37  percent  in 
falsifying  lab  or  research  data;  24  percent  in 
getting  questions  or  answers  from  someone 
who  had  already  taken  a  test;  21  percent  in 
receiving  substantial,  non-permitted  help  on 
an  assignment;  19  percent  in  fabricating  or 
falsifying  a  bibliography. 

Probably  the  biggest  survey  surprise  came 
in  attitudes  toward  cheating.  Most  students 
frowned  on  copying  from  others  with  or  with- 
out their  knowledge,  or  writing  a  paper  for 
another  student,  or  plagiarizing  in  any  fash- 
ion. But  only  24  percent  gauged  unauthorized 
collaboration  as 
a  serious  form 
of  cheating.  Re- 
ceiving substan- 
tial, non-permit- 
ted help  on  an 
assignment  and 
falsifying  lab  or 
research  data 
received  around 
the  same  rank- 
ing. Just  40  per- 
cent  viewed 
copying  another 
student's  computer  program  as  serious;  the 
figure  for  the  more  general  category  of  turning 
in  work  done  by  someone  else  was  a  less-than- 
reassuring  44  percent.  While  most  students 
aren't  rampantly  cheating,  a  lot  of  them 
have  a  remarkably  casual  attitude  toward 
cheating. 

Part  of  that  attitude  may  reflect  what  Missy 
Walker  '03  refers  to  as  "ambiguity  in  faculty 
expectations. "  Walker,  chair  of  the  student- 
run  Honor  Council,  says  that  in  math  and 
engineering  classes  in  particular,  problem  sets 
completed  as  homework  are  a  substantial  part 
of  a  student's  grade.  In  the  absence  of  explic- 
it faculty  guidance,  students  will  be  quick  to 
realize  the  advantages  of  working  in  tandem. 
She  notes  that  students  charged  with  plagia- 
rism routinely  say  they  didn't  know  the  con- 
ventions of  citation. 

Cheating  arises  not  just  in  an  atmosphere 
of  ambiguity,  but  in  a  culture  committed  to 
getting  ahead.  In  a  survey  by  Who's  Who 
Among  High  School  Students,  80  percent  of 
high-achieving  high  school  students  admit- 
ted to  having  cheated — a  figure  suggesting 
that  it's  not  just  the  struggling  student  who's 
the  problem  student.  Eighty-three  percent 


said  cheating  was  common  at  their  school; 
53  percent  did  not  believe  that  cheating  was 
a  serious  ethical  violation.  Some  anecdotal 
indications  point  to  the  same  problem.  Stu- 
dents at  a  Chicago  high  school,  including 
some  of  the  top  scholars  in  the  school  and  the 
student-body  president,  were  found  to  have 
cheated  in  an  academic  decathlon  in  1995. 
They  had  used  a  pilfered  test  to  memorize  the 
answers.  (Newspaper  accounts  also  noted  that 
in  the  same  year,  the  president  of  the  school 
board  was  jailed  for  income-tax  evasion.) 

Such  reported  behavior  is  consistent  with 
findings  from  the  work  of  Donald  McCabe, 
founder  of  the  Center  for  Academic  Integrity 
and  a  professor  of  organization  management 
at  Rutgers  University.  McCabe  has  conducted 
surveys  with  tens  of  thousands  of  students 


ACTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 


hese  are  some 
of  the  results 
from  an 


Integrity  Survey  at 
Duke  released  in 
the  spring  of  2000. 
Four  hundred 
students  were  sur- 
veyed, and  242 
responded  for  a 
response  rate  of  61 
percent.  Roughly 
equal  numbers  of 
the  respondents 
were  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors. 


Percentage  of  respondents  who  have  engaged  in 
the  following  actions  once  or  more  than  once  since 
coming  to  Duke: 

Unauthorized  collaboration  45% 

Copying  a  few  sentences  without 

footnoting  them  in  a  paper  38.5% 

Falsifying  lab  or  research  data  37% 

Getting  questions  or  answers  from 

someone  who  has  already  taken  test  24% 

Receiving  substantial,  non-permitted 

help  on  an  assignment  21% 

Fabricating  or  falsifying  a  bibliography        19% 

Copying  material,  almost  word  for 

word,  from  any  source  and  turning  it  in 

as  your  own  work  1 1  % 

Copying  from  another  student  during  a 

test/exam  without  their  knowledge  11% 

Copying  another  student's  computer 

program  9% 

Helping  someone  else  cheat  on  a  test  8% 

Plagiarizing  a  paper  in  any  way  using 

the  Internet  as  a  source  6% 

Cheating  on  a  test  in  any  other  way  6% 

Turning  in  work  done  by  someone  else       5% 

Using  non-permitted  crib  notes 

(or  cheat  sheet)  during  a  test  4% 


over  the  past  decade.  He  was  the  principal 
investigator  for  the  most  recent  study;  he  also 
ran  two  previous  surveys  at  Duke  in  1990 
and  1995. 

"I  believe  there's  less  cheating  at  the  more 
selective,  more  competitive  schools,"  he  says, 
"though  there  is  more  cheating  among  the 
more  competitive  students.  Most  people  feel 
that  where  there's  a  high  grade  point  aver- 
age, there's  a  lower  amount  of  cheating,  that 
it's  an  inverse  relationship.  Actually,  it's  more 
complicated  than  that.  Some  students  at  the 
bottom  are  cheating  out  of  necessity  to  keep 
parents  off  their  backs,  to  keep  up  their  grades 
in  order  to  stay  eligible  for  scholarships.  And 
some  students  at  the  top  are  cheating  owing 
to  the  intensity  of  the  competition.  They  want 
to  go  to  the  top  professional  schools,  and  a 
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hundredth  of  a  point  on  their  GPA,  as  they 
see  it,  might  make  the  critical  difference. 
They're  just  driven. " 

Duke  students  were  driven — though  hard- 
ly with  great  interest  or  energy — to  install 
the  current  honor  code  in  the  spring  of  1993. 
Just  2,600  undergraduates  voted  in  the  cam- 
pus election,  and  just  52  percent  supported 
the  honor  code.  Characterizing  the  code  as 
"modest  in  its  expectations,"  President  Nan- 
nerl  O.  Keohane  says  it  "has  yet  really  to 
take  root  on  campus. "  She  adds,  "It  is  true 
that  all  students  sign  it,  it  is  routinely  posted 
and  printed,  and  it  does  bind  students  to 
demonstrate  integrity  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
intellectual  endeavors  and  to  encourage  their 
peers  to  do  the  same.  However,  for  many  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members,  the  honor  code  is 
peripheral,  elective,  and  unclear. " 

The  recent  survey  backs  up  those  assess- 
ments: Sixty-two  percent  of  the  student 
respondents  rated  "the  average  student's  un- 
derstanding of  Duke's  policies  concerning 
student  cheating"  low  or  very  low.  Even  high- 
er percentages  of  faculty  rated  the  faculty's 
understanding  of  those  policies  low  or  very 
low. 

If  the  honor  code  is  peripheral,  part  of  the 
reason  may  be  that  it  speaks  to  an  age  of  chi- 
valry and  elitism — to  values  that  have  fallen 
out  of  the  favor  in  broad  sectors  of  the 
academy.  Elizabeth  Kiss,  director  of  the  Ke- 
nan Institute,  acknowledges  that  the  tradi- 
tional honor-code  schools  are  often  rooted 
in  "notions  of  gentlemanly  honor. "  As  she 
sees  it,  though,  "You  could  make  a  very  strong 
case  for  an  honor  code  from  a  diverse,  de- 
mocratic vision  of  an  academic  community. 

"One  of  the  things  that's  really  powerful 
about  an  honor  code  is  that  the  students 
develop  the  rules  and  help  to  adjudicate  them. 
Even  if  you  look  at  schools  that  haven't 
moved  to  a  full-blown  honor  code,  one  of 
the  things  they  feel  very  strongly  about  is 
student  involvement  in  the  process.  Stu- 
dents are  living  under  the  rules  that  they 
themselves  helped  to  frame  and  are  respon- 
sible for  upholding.  I  think  that's  a  very  pow- 
erful expression  of  the  democratic  ideal. 
There  are  some  schools — and  I  think  this 
would  be  an  interesting  model  for  Duke  to 
consider — where  students  every  year  have 
to  reformulate  the  honor  code,  so  that  the 
process  is  always  fluid  and  students  are  al- 
ways a  part  of  it. " 

A  "cheating  culture,"  Kiss  says,  is  defined 
by  an  us-versus-them  attitude,  where  it's 
either  students  against  other  students  or,  more 
typically,  students  against  the  faculty.  "What 
you  find  in  very  well-functioning  honor-code 
communities  is  a  sense  that  students  feel  they 
have  a  stake  in  the  system.  They  feel  this  is 
their  code. " 

Kiss  says  immersion  in  a  strong  honor-code 


environment  can  change  individual  student 
behavior,  and  can  in  fact  be  life -changing. 
And  McCabe's  research  seems  to  confirm 
that:  For  the  student  who  cheated  in  high 
school  and  goes  on  to  an  honor-code  uni- 
versity, "there's  a  high  probability  that  he'll 
be  extremely  reluctant  to  cheat,  or  at  worst 
will  engage  in  nickel-and-dime  cheating,  not 
serious  cheating."  McCabe  says  that  peer 
influence  exerts  a  stronger  influence  than  an 
individual  sense  of  honor.  "At  campuses  with 
strong  honor  codes,  particularly  those  that 
are  smaller  in  size  and  where  it's  hard  to  re- 
main anonymous,  the  reason  you  don't  cheat 
is  that  it's  socially  unacceptable.  Other  stu- 
dents will  know  who  the  cheaters  are,  and 
they  will  look  down  on  you.  They've  been 
given  a  tremendous  amount  of  freedom  in  this 
environment,  non-proctored  exams  and  so  on. 
They're  primarily  responsible  for  maintaining 
that  environment,  and  they  are  responding 
to  the  high  level  of  trust  that  exists. " 

It's  a  good  thing  if  students  are  sufficient- 
ly malleable  to  develop  new  habits:  McCabe 
has  found  that  cheating  in  high  schools  is 
quickly  migrating  to  the  Internet.  "And  while 
Internet  cheating  is  not  yet  endemic  in  col- 


lege, watch  out,"  says  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
in  reporting  on  the  latest  McCabe  findings. 
"Today's  high-school  students  surely  will  bring 
it  with  their  backpacks. " 

As  Kiss  puts  it,  "There  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  so-called  invisible  curriculum  is 
especially  important  for  students — what  the 
peer  culture  is  like,  what  messages  they're 
getting  from  their  peers.  And  if  you  ask  stu- 
dents who  graduate  from  honor-code  schools 
what  was  most  important  about  their  college 
experience,  the  honor  code  is  one  of  the  first 
things  they  cite.  People  talk  about  it  as  a 
touchstone  of  their  professional  lives;  this  is 
something  they  will  keep  thinking  about." 
The  college  years,  then,  can  be  key  years  of 
moral  development. 

Exactly,  says  divinity  school  professor 
Stanley  Hauerwas.  An  academic  com- 
munity should  be  less  concerned  with 
teaching  values — which  he  says  can  be 
reduced  to  arguing  over  the  attributes  of  cher- 
ry ice  cream  as  against  chocolate  ice  cream 
— than  about  teaching  virtues.  Classroom 
objectivity  is  pure  cowardice,  he  says.  "I  think 
the  modern  university  that  says  we  want  to 
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train  students  to  make  up  their  own  minds  is 
simply  self-deceptive.  No  teacher  teaches  to 
have  students  make  up  their  own  minds.  I 
tell  my  students  that  they  don't  have  minds 
worth  making  up  until  I've  trained  them. " 

The  faculty,  in  his  view,  have  let  go  of 
important  notions  of  authority  in  favor  of  a 
reliance  on  expertise — "a  peculiar  modern 
invention,"  as  he  calls  it,  that  substitutes 
command  of  information  for  wisdom.  For  his 
part,  Hauerwas  is  drawn  to  the  master- 
apprentice  relationship  historically  associat- 
ed with  the  craft  trades,  where  "the  truth 
and  truthfulness  become  absolutely  essential 
for  carrying  on,"  he  says.  "Moral  life  is  about 
the  formation  of  virtuous  people  by  tradi- 
tion-formed communities. 

"People  always  ask  me,  Where  are  these 
institutions  that  still  produce  people  of  vir- 
tue? And  I  always  say,  [the  Marine  training 
camp  at]  Parris  Island  and  medical  schools. 
Medical  schools  are  still  quite  extraordinary 
in  the  kind  of  moral  training  they  provide. 
For  example,  one  of  the  fundamental  com- 
mitments of  medicine  is  that  you  are  to  care 
for  a  patient  in  a  way  that  transcends  all 
other  considerations.  So  this  could  be  a  vile 
child  molester,  and  yet  you  as  the  physician 
have  to  take  care  of  their  bad  gall  bladder. 
Now  that's  really  extraordinary  moral  train- 
ing. You  must  do  this  to  be  honored,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  medical  world.  I  think  the 


Marines  are  really  very  good  at  it  too.  I'm  a 
pacifist,  but  as  a  person  committed  to  non- 
violence, I  think  we  have  to  be  at  least  as 
intentional  in  our  training  of  people  as  the 
Marines  are. " 

In  a  Duke  talk  he  gave  a  year  ago,  Hauer- 
was said  that  cheating  is  "a  more  serious 
crime  than  murder  for  those  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  learning  and  teaching. "  He  went 
on  to  argue  that  "Because  judgments  must 
be  learned  through  apprenticeship  to  master, 
some  dead,  some  living,  we  cannot  and  do 
not  use  others'  work  without  due  acknowl- 
edgment, because  that  would  betray  our  ac- 
tivity." Due  acknowledgment  of  someone 
else's  work,  then,  "is  a  way  of  indicating  who 
are  the  necessary  members  of  the  conversa- 
tion I  am  participating  in  to  acquire  the 
same  kinds  of  nuanced  judgments  that  I  find 
exhibited  in  their  lives. " 

Hauerwas  defends  honor  codes  as  neces- 
sary because  "we  need  one  another  to  be  good, 
and  that  is  what  we  gesture  to  one  another 
through  an  honor  code. "  Good  communities 
and  good  institutions  "need  to  find  ways  to 
remind  themselves  of  what  they  are  about  as 
well  as  to  give  initiates  a  sense  of  those  forms 
of  life  that  make  the  community  what  it  is. " 

Doesn't  it  demand  a  huge  cultural  shift  to 
demand  that  students  turn  in  other  students 
who  violate  a  code  of  conduct?  In  the  Duke 
survey,  just  18  percent  of  the  responding 
students  said  they  would  report  a  cheating 
incident  to  an  appropriate  authority.  "Of 
course,  it's  a  big  thing  to  ask,"  says  Hauerwas. 
"But  I  can't  imagine  life  going  on  in  the  uni- 
versity without  that  requirement.  Our  work 
would  be  impossible  if  we  didn't  believe  in 
it." 

One  often- cited  example  of  a  community 
that  gives  frequent  expression  to  honor  is 
Davidson  College,  whose  president  is  Bobby 
Vagt  M.Div.  73.  Vagt  says  the  practice  of 
honor  was  first  codified  at  Davidson  back  in 
the  mid- 1800s;  the  focus  was  on  preventing 
lying,  cheating,  and  stealing.  Over  time,  the 
responsibility  has  shifted  in  the  direction  of 
students,  and  honor  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood "more  in  terms  of  positives  than  nega- 
tives. " 

The  Davidson  honor  code  encompasses 
the  social  and  academic  spheres  alike.  "Life 
is  of  a  single  piece.  We  see  the  transition  from 
the  classroom  to  the  dorm  room  as  seamless 
in  terms  of  personal  comportment,"  Vagt 
says.  He  says  the  code  is  "embedded"  in  the 
community,  and  that  it's  one  of  the  top  rea- 
sons students  cite  for  attending  Davidson. 
There  are  deliberate  conversations  about 
honor,  discussions  organized  by  the  student 
Honor  Council,  and  public  signing  cere- 
monies. "Rather  than  having  a  set  of  rules  of 
what  we  can't  do,  we  really  define  what  our 
expectations   are   for  each  other.   It  goes 


beyond  self-scheduled  exams;  it's  why  peo- 
ple leave  book  bags  hanging  around  unat- 
tended, why  doors  are  left  unlocked. " 

Davidson's  code  requires  student  to 
refrain  from  cheating,  including  plagiarism. 
It  also  specifies  that  "every  student  shall  be 
honor-bound  to  report  immediately  all  vio- 
lations of  the  honor  code  which  come  under 
his  or  her  observation;  failure  to  do  so  shall 
be  a  violation  of  the  honor  code. "  Vagt  calls 
the  reporting  requirement  "the  hardest  piece 
of  the  honor  code,"  but  he  says  it  works:  The 
college  had  four  honor- code  cases  in  the  fall 
semester,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  students 
turned  in  other  students. 

But  according  to  Rutgers  researcher 
McCabe,  "turning  in  other  students  doesn't 
happen  often,"  even  at  schools  with  strong 
honor  codes.  "The  'rat  clause,'  as  students 
lovingly  refer  to  it,  varies  from  the  require- 
ment that  students  should  confront  another 
student  or  report  the  transgression,  to  a  rec- 
ommendation to  report,  to  a  requirement  to 
report  but  with  no  penalty  for  failing  to 
report."  The  national  trend,  he  says,  is  for 
colleges  and  universities  to  reduce  the 
reporting  pressure  placed  on  students.  And 
where  student  reporting  does  go  on,  it's  typ- 
ically because  someone  was  affected  directly 
by  another's  cheating — perhaps  because  a 
grading  curve  was  thrown  off,  or  the  stu- 
dent's own  test  answers  were  being  copied. 

Even  The  New  York  Times  Magazine's 
"Ethicist"  columnist,  Randy  Cohn,  isn't  big 
on  student  reporting  requirements.  In  a  late- 
April  column,  he  wrote:  "While  it  is  reason- 
able to  ask  students  to  regulate  their  own 
behavior,  little  good  will  come  of  compelling 
them  to  police  the  behavior  of  their  school- 
mates. For  one  thing,  few  will  do  so.  Our  so- 
ciety has  real  ambivalence  about  informing. 
To  punish  only  the  occasional  kid  for  failing 
to  inform  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  it 
undermines  the  sense  of  the  school  as  a  just 
community. " 

"Some  people  would  say  that  because  it's  so 
hard  for  students  to  report,  we  should  drop 
reporting  requirements  from  honor  codes," 
says  the  Kenan  Ethics  Institute's  Kiss.  "There 
are  others  who  would  say — and  I'm  inclined 
to  be  in  this  group — that  it's  really  impor- 
tant to  have  that  requirement  there.  The  ser- 
vice academies  have  started  to  distinguish 
rather  sharply  between  breaking  the  code  by 
not  reporting  someone  and  breaking  the 
code  by  cheating.  If  used  to  be  that  if  some- 
how they  found  out  that  you  knew  some- 
body had  cheated,  you  could  be  expelled. 
They're  starting  to  recognize  that  this  is  an 
incredibly  hard  moral  dilemma  for  a  young 
person.  But  at  the  same  time,  having  that 
obligation  in  the  code  may  be  a  very  impor- 
tant way  of  at  least  getting  a  student  to  con- 
front someone — not  necessarily  to  turn  them 
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hurting  it  on  the  line: 
first-year  students  sign 
the  pledge  during 
orientation  in  Augiat 


s  a  study  for  the  presi- 
dent's office  put  it  decades 
before  the  adoption  of 
the  current  (1993)  honor 
code,  "The  honor  system  at 
Duke  University  has  had  an  up- 
and-down,  on-again-off-again 
existence." 

Duke's  predecessor  institu- 
tion, Trinity  College,  declared 
in  its  1879-1880  "General  Laws" 
that  "Every  student  before  en- 
tering must  sign  a  copy  of  these 
laws,  thereby  pledging  his  honor 
as  a  gentleman  to  obey  them." 
But  the  pledging  requirement 
disappeared  after  four  years. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  catalogue  was  affirming 
that  "students  are  trusted,"  but 
"when  it  is  found  that  they  can- 
not respond  to  confidence,  they 
are  quietly  advised  to  return 
home."  The  first  year  for  Duke 
University,  1924,  brought  the 
introduction  of  an  amorphous  if 
elevated-tone  "honor  system." 
As  a  somewhat  later  catalogue 
put  it,  "honor  is  the  great  thing 
in  the  world";  students,  "bound 
together  by  honor,"  would  "go 
ever  onward — with  happy 
hearts  and  smiling  faces." 


The  Woman's  College  Hand- 
books for  the  Thirties  highlight 
"a  high  sense  of  honor"  as  the 
basis  of  a  "general  Conduct 
Rule";  by  the  late  Forties,  a 
published  "Honor  Code"  for 
women  emphasized  personal 
honor,  individual  responsibility, 
and  cooperation. 

In  the  late  1950s,  the  Wom- 
en's Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation sparked  a  campus-wide 
campaign  for  an  honor  code. 
The  chief  honor-code  advocate 
was  the  president  of  the 
WSGA,  Liddy  Hanford  '58— 
later  cabinet  secretary  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole.  In  a  referen- 
dum, Duke's  women  students 
voted  96  percent  in  favor,  while 
the  all-men  West  Campus  was 
divided  about  50-50.  "The 
responsibility  of  reporting  viola- 
tions of  the  honor  code  was 
particularly  objectionable"  to 
the  men,  she  said. 

A  later  initiative,  also  identi- 
fied with  the  Women's  Student 
Government  Association, 
would  have  allowed  each  ad- 
vanced-level class  to  be  given  a 
choice — either  the  proctor  sys- 
tem or  the  honor  system.  Han- 


ford hoped  at  the  time  that  this 
kind  of  gradualism  would 
"begin  the  establishment  of  a 
tradition  of  honor  at  Duke." 
But  for  a  class-centered  honor 
code  to  take  hold,  every  mem- 
ber of  a  given  class  would 
have  had  to  cast  a  "yes"  vote. 
That  proved  impossible.  So 
even  the  gradual  approach  to 
honor  faltered. 

Then  in  1978,  Terry  Sanford, 
president  at  the  time,  asked 
the  Class  of  '82  to  take  four 
years  to  establish  at  Duke  what 
he  called  "a  new  concept  of  an 
honor  code."  In  Sanford's 
words,  "It  would  propose  honor 
for  the  sake  of  honor,  not  mere- 
ly caution  and  care  in  order  to 
evade  the  penalties  of  law." 

What  the  class  produced  was 
a  "Duke  Honor  Commitment." 
Its  acceptance  was  voluntary; 
the  student  was  the  only  one 
who  would  charge  himself  or 
herself  with  violation.  Accor- 
ding to  the  commentary  behind 
the  commitment,  "The  liberal 
education  that  Duke  offers  can- 
not be  considered  complete  if 
honor  is  not  pursued  as  a  tan- 
dem goal." 


in,  but  to  confront  them  and  say,  you've  put 
me  in  a  horrible  position  because  I'm  obli- 
gated to  report  you  and  yet  I  feel  like  I  can't 
report  you  out  of  a  sense  of  friendship  or  loy- 
alty. " 

An  obligation  to  report  carries  a  strong 
deterrence  value  against  cheating,  Kiss  says. 
"Not  only  are  students  afraid  that  somebody 
will  rat  on  them,  but,  on  a  more  noble  level, 
they're  thinking  that  they  don't  want  to  put 
their  fellow  students  in  this  really  horrible 
situation.  So  you're  creating  a  kind  of  com- 
munity ethos. " 

There  may  be  gentler  paths  toward  a  com- 
munity ethos.  The  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  has  a  code  that  does  not 
include  provisions  for  non-proctored  exams 
or  obligate  students  to  report  any  cheating 
they  might  observe.  But  it  does  provide  for 
significant  student  involvement  in  the  reso- 
lution of  alleged  cases  of  academic  misconduct 
among  students.  And  it  encourages  student 
involvement  in  promoting  academic  integrity. 
Gary  Pavela,  Maryland's  director  of  judicial 
programs  and  student  ethical  development, 
says  student  members  of  the  Honor  Com- 
mittee lobbied  the  academic  deans  to  make 
academic  integrity  a  prime  topic  in  classes. 
A  decade  ago,  Maryland  had  no  honor  code. 

Pavela  characterizes  the  atmosphere  then 
as  "a  little  like  the  Cold  War,  where  the  fac- 
ulty were  designing  ways  to  prevent  academ- 


ic cheating  and  the  students  treated  beating 
the  system  as  a  game.  Honor  codes  and  honor 
councils  can  challenge  the  attitude  that's  fairly 
common  in  high  schools  and  some  colleges 
that  academic  integrity  is  sort  of  us  versus 
them,  faculty  versus  students. "  The  code  was 
finally  put  in  place  at  the  suggestion  of  stu- 
dents serving  on  the  institution's  governing 
board. 

As  he  ponders  an  emerging  interest  in  aca- 
demic integrity,  Pavela  speaks  in  Hauerwas- 
like  language,  emphasizing  the  campus  as  a 
place  of  enlightenment.  He  sees  that  in- 
terest, in  part,  as  a  reaction  to  the  view  that 
"particularly  at  large  institutions,  faculty  mem- 
bers have  vacated  the  fields  of  ethics  and 
character  development,  that  they  feel  very 
uncomfortable  talking  about  those  things  in 
their  discipline."  Students,  then,  have  the 
sense  "that  they're  missing  something,  that 
this  isn't  a  trade  school,  and  they  are  inter- 
ested in  hearing  out  faculty  on  broader  and 
deeper  issues.  There's  almost  a  spiritual  in- 
terest in  finding  meaning. " 

"The  implementation  of  an  honor  code  is 
incremental,"  Pavela  says.  "We  may  evolve  in- 
to the  full  traditional  model  here.  Maybe  the 
next  step  is  non-proctored  exams;  we're  ex- 
pressly heading  in  that  direction.  But  it  won't 
work  to  simply  say,  tomorrow  we're  having 
non-proctored  exams.  It's  not  a  matter  of  an 
edict.  It's  a  matter  of  creating  a  culture.  The 


more  students  hear  the  faculty  and  their  own 
peers  talking  about  wanting  to  be  at  a  place 
where  honor  is  valued,  the  less  academic 
dishonesty  there  will  be." 

Part  of  creating  such  a  culture  is  being 
clear  about  expectations.  In  his  intro- 
ductory "Electric  Circuits"  course,  Gary 
Ybarra,  assistant  research  professor  in 
electrical  and  computer  engineering,  gives  his 
students  a  written  statement  about  honor. 
The  statement  spells  out  examples  of  acade- 
mically dishonest  behavior  that  he's  encoun- 
tered— submitting  another  student's  work, 
submitting  a  lab  report  for  which  the  lab  ex- 
ercise was  never  performed,  accessing  another 
student's  computer  files  and  transferring  data. 
Ybarra,  who  sits  on  the  Undergraduate  Ju- 
dicial Board,  makes  it  clear  in  the  statement 
that  he  feels  an  obligation  "to  confront  those 
individuals  whose  work  is  questionable. "  He 
notes  that  "the  very  nature  of  engineering 
is  collaborative,"  and  that  "creativity  is  often 
generated  from  sharing  ideas  and  discussing 
methods  of  attacking  problems."  But  he  of- 
fers a  specific  warning  against  "showing  to 
others  any  written  solution  to  a  problem 
that  is  to  be  turned  in  for  a  grade. "  (In  his 
research,  Rutgers'  McCabe  has  noted  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  student  collaboration  on 
assignments  where  the  professor  had  explic- 
Continued  on  page  42 
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Getting  the  Picture 


TOM  RANKIN 

BY  GEORGANN  EUBANKS 

With  his  latest  project,  Indivisible:  Stories  of  American 
Community,  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Documentary 
Studies  is  helping  to  bring  to  light  the  stories  of  common 
people  performing  heroic  acts  on  the  local  level. 


Right:  Aristeo  Orta  works 
with  Proyecto  Azteca,  an 
organization  that  develops 
homes  constructed  mostly 
by  and  for  Mexican- 
American  fannworkers  in 
the  Rio  Grande  \  'alia 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  LOCAL  HEROES 

CHANGING  AMERICA:  INDIVISIBLE  ARE 
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In  1968,  as  a  gift  for  his  eleventh  birthday, 
Tom  Rankin  received  a  reel-to-reel  tape 
recorder.  It  was  a  miniature  version  of  the 
old-fashioned  machine  his  paternal  grand- 
father used  for  listening  to  classical  music  on 
the  family  farm  near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
That  Christmas,  with  some  encouragement 
from  his  elders,  Rankin  concealed  the  re- 
corder's microphone  in  a  poinsettia  plant  on 
the  living-room  coffee  table.  When  his  volu- 
ble Auntie  Ann  arrived  and  positioned  her- 
self on  the  couch,  Rankin  prompted  her  to 
launch  into  the  most  vivid  Kentucky  folk 
tale  in  her  famous  repertoire. 

The  story,  Rankin  explains,  was  along  the 
lines  of  a  traditional  "Jack  tale" — that  fam- 
ily of  Appalachian  stories  that  have  ancient 
Celtic  roots,  brought  to  the  United  States  by 
Scots-Irish  immigrants  and  passed  along 
through  generations  by  oral  tradition.  In 
these  stories,  Jack  is  the  common  hero  who 
meets  danger  and  difficulty  at  every  turn, 
but  always  prevails  by  some  combination  of 
native  wit  and  luck. 

"Of  course  I  violated  the  first  rule  of  doc- 
umentary work  by  not  letting  the  subject 
know  she  was  being  recorded,"  says  Rankin, 


now  director  of  the  Center  for  Documentary 
Studies  (CDS)  at  Duke.  As  it  turned  out,  his 
aunt  soon  died  after  that  clandestine  record- 
ing session,  and  Rankin  put  the  tape  away. 
He  didn't  listen  to  it  again  until  he  was  six- 
teen; by  then  he  knew  he  wanted  to  memo- 
rize the  spooky  tale  himself  so  that  he  could 
tell  it  to  friends  at  late-night  sleepovers  and 
camping  trips. 

In  the  story,  an  idle  country  boy  is  swing- 
ing on  a  fence  when  he  is  approached  by  two 
old  women  dressed  in  silk  petticoats  and 
long  green  veils.  At  their  request,  the  boy 
first  fetches  water  for  them  and  then,  with 
his  mother's  permission,  leads  them  toward 
the  crossroads  they  are  seeking.  On  the  jour- 
ney, the  old  women  grow  weary  and  are  soon 
walking  on  their  hands  and  knees.  All  at 
once  they  are  transformed  into  vicious  pan- 
thers and  chase  the  boy  up  a  tree.  When  the 
panthers'  tails  turn  into  axes  and  begin  to  chop 
down  the  tree  where  the  boy  has  sought  ref- 
uge, his  mother,  back  home,  intuits  her  son's 
danger  and  releases  the  family  dogs.  They 
race  to  the  boy's  aid  and  chew  the  panthers 
to  death,  sparing  the  boy  and,  implicitly,  the 
entire  community  from  the  wicked  women. 


In  his  first  undergraduate  course  in  folk- 
lore at  Tufts  University  with  ethnomusicolo- 
gist  Jeff  Todd  Titon,  Rankin  wrote  a  paper 
about  the  story.  By  this  time,  he  fully  appreci- 
ated the  treasure  he  had  captured  and  made 
copies  of  the  original  tape  for  various  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Today,  his  sons  Julian,  four- 
teen, and  Alexander,  ten,  can  recite  the  tale 
word  for  word  in  the  energetic  style  of  the 
great-aunt  they  never  met. 

That  first  coffee-table  oral  history  project 
was  predictive  of  Rankin's  career.  He  has  co- 
produced  two  documentary  record  albums 
— one  featuring  fiddle-music  traditions  from 
Mississippi  and  another  presenting  a  sound 
portrait  of  a  rural  African- American  commu- 
nity in  Tennessee.  Three  documentary  films 
— in  which  Rankin  has  served  by  turns  as 
cameraman,  director,  and  co-producer — have 
all  focused  on  the  expression  of  the  cultural 
traditions  of  common  people.  Rankin's  still 
photographs  of  folk  and  blues  musicians, 
farmers,  fishermen,  hunters,  and  writers  have 
been  widely  published  and  exhibited  in  ven- 
ues across  the  South.  And  in  his  most  recent 
role,  co-director  of  a  $4-2-million  project 
funded  by  the  Pew  Memorial  Trust,  Rankin 
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has  helped  bring  to  light  the  stories  of  common 
people  performing  heroic  acts  on  the  local 
level.  Indivisible:  Stories  of  American  Community 
is  a  nationwide,  multi-media  project  designed 
to  encourage  similar  documentary  efforts  in 
local  communities  across  the  county. 

To  begin  the  project,  Rankin  and  co-director 
Trudy  Wilner  Stack  of  the  Center  for  Creative 
Photography  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
selected  teams  of  distinguished  photogra- 
phers and  interviewers  to  spend  a  month  in 
a  dozen  communities  across  the  country  where 
citizen- driven  projects  have  brought  about 
profound  improvements.  The  fieldworkers 
were  given  the  freedom  to  pursue  their  own 
cultural  and  artistic  interests  within  the  set 
goal  of  Indivisible — namely,  to  document  the 
people  and  initiatives  that  have  made  such 
an  impact. 

Reducing  crime  in  Delray  Beach,  Florida; 
revitalizing  small  towns  in  western  North 
Carolina;  improving  the  status  of  youth  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco;  humanizing  the 
practice  of  obstetrics  in  Stony  Brook,  New 
York;  and  restoring  marine  habitat  in  Sitka, 
Alaska,  are  among  the  grassroots  efforts  now 
presented  in  a  large  format,  coffee-table  book 


and  an  accompanying  compact  disc,  Local 
Heroes  Changing  America,  published  by  CDS 
in  cooperation  with  W.W.  Norton.  Along- 
side intimate  portraits  of  the  people  and  the 
landscapes  where  they  live  and  work,  citi- 
zens explain  in  their  own  words  how  orga- 
nizing direct  action  to  solve  a  local  problem 
has  empowered  individuals  and  transformed 
communities.  Local  Heroes  is  less  interpre- 
tive than  it  is  the  beginning  of  what  Rankin 
hopes  will  become  an  ongoing,  nationwide 
conversation  about  citizen  activism  on  the 
local  level. 

As  he  writes  in  the  book's  introduction, 
"Hero  is  used  here  not  to  put  certain  folks 
on  a  pedestal  above  others  or  to  shine  some 
kind  of  divine  recognition  down  on  particu- 
lar individuals.  Rather,  I  have  in  mind  the 
countless  parables  in  almost  all  cultures  of 
the  lone,  ordinary  soul,  whose  modest  act  re- 
verberates throughout  a  group  as  heroic,  as 
an  act  that  brings  about  a  positive  change." 

Arguably,  these  stories  are  contemporary 
Jack  tales,  though  neither  fable  nor  sensa- 
tional. The  idea,  Rankin  says,  is  to  offer  a 
hopeful  vision  of  contemporary  democracy 
at  work.  Or,  as  public  broadcaster  and  au- 


Rankin:  "We  have  a  mission,  to  share  these  tools 
of  documentary  work  arid  then  turn  them  loose" 

thor  Ray  Suarez  writes  in  his  foreword  to  the 
book:  "There  is  a  common  thread  running 
like  a  vein  of  ore  through  these  stories.  It's 
the  surge  of  confidence,  in  themselves  and 
in  their  neighbors,  that  comes  to  people  when 
they  take  those  first,  tentative  steps  toward 
acting  instead  of  being  acted  upon. " 

The  Indivisible  staff  has  also  created  a  trav- 
eling museum  exhibit,  an  extensive  website 
(www.indivisible.org),  a  collection  of  free 
postcards  available  in  kiosks  placed  in  a 
number  of  public  spaces  around  the  country, 
and  a  K-12  teachers'  guide  offered  through 
the  website  and  the  museum  venues.  Ar- 
chived collections  of  the  photos,  interview 
tapes,  and  other  project  materials  will  ulti- 
mately be  housed  at  both  Duke  and  the 
University  of  Arizona,  and  each  of  the  twelve 
communities  that  participated  in  the  project 
will  receive  a  set  of  photos  and  tapes  from  its 
portion  of  the  project. 

One  additional  resource  that's  been  created 
as  a  part  of  Indivisible  perhaps  best  represents 
the  particular  vision  Tom  Rankin  brought  to 
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Duke  when  he  assumed  his  post  nearly  three 
years  ago.  "We  have  a  mission,"  he  says,  "  to 
share  these  tools  of  documentary  work  and 
then  turn  them  loose. "  To  this  end,  the  pro- 
ject staff  has  also  created  a  workbook  called 
"Putting  Documentary  Work  to  Work. "  Of- 
fered in  both  Spanish  and  English  on  the 
Indivisible  website,  the  handbook  is  targeted 
to  community  groups  interested  in  conduct- 
ing their  own  documentary  projects  about 
civic  life  and  community  participation.  As 
the  handbook  states,  "Out  of  shared  telling 
and  remembering  grow  identity,  connection, 
and  pride,  binding  people  to  a  place  and  to 
one  another.  These  ties  form  the  basis  of 
community  life. " 

This  take  on  documentary  work  as  a 
grassroots  practice  for  community  building  is 
a  relatively  new  notion.  In  1936,  when  nov- 
elist James  Agee  and  photographer  Walker 
Evans  received  an  assignment  from  Fortune 
magazine  to  collaborate  on  a  series  of  articles 
on  daily  life  among  Alabama  tenant  farmers, 
documentary  work  was  understood  to  be  a 
form  of  ethnographic  study  or  investigative 
journalism  performed  solely  by  outsiders, 
mostly  academics.  In  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Fa- 


mous Men,  the  classic  work  that  came  out  of 
their  assignment,  Agee  first  expressed  his 
concerns  about  the  ethics  of  such  a  prac- 
tice— the  voyeuristic  dilemma  of  well- 
meaning  interlopers  who  seek  to  document 
the  lives  of  the  less  fortunate  for  academic 
analysis  and/or  popular  consumption: 

...these  I  will  write  of  are  human 
beings,  living  in  this  world,  innocent  of 
such  twistings  as  these  that  are  taking 
place  over  their  heads;  and  that  they 
were  dwelt  among,  investigated,  spied 
on,  revered,  and  loved,  by  other  quite 
monstrously  alien  human  beings,  in  the 
employment  of  others  still  more  alien; 
and  that  they  are  now  being  looked  into 
still  by  others,  who  have  picked  up  their 
living  just  as  casually  as  if  it  were  a 
book,  and  who  were  actuated  toward 
this  reading  by  various  possible  reflexes 
of  sympathy,  curiosity,  idleness,  et 
cetera,  and  almost  certainly  in  a  lack  of 
consciousness,  and  conscience,  remote- 
ly appropriate  to  the  enormity  of  what 
they  are  doing. 


Unwittingly,  Agee,  with  his  lyrical  language, 
and  Evans,  with  his  stark  and  startling  pho- 
tographs of  Depression- era  farm  families, 
gave  notoriety  to  a  discipline  that  has,  by 
turns,  been  criticized  ever  since  as  everything 
from  an  awkward  marriage  of  literature  and 
photojournalism  to  fine-art-as-social-work. 
The  problem,  says  Rankin,  is  that  "it  has 
been  the  paradigm  of  documentary  studies 
up  until  very  recently  that  the  privileged  are 
the  documentors  and  that  those  in  need  are 
documented. " 

"In  the  1960s,  some  came  to  believe  that 
if  you  go  and  make  pictures  of  people  who 
are  impoverished  and  sick,  you  are  'doing 
good'  by  drawing  attention  to  their  plight," 
he  says.  "However,  in  that  paradigm,  docu- 
mentary studies  looks  only  toward  problems, 
what  is  missing  in  a  community,  rather  than 
toward  what  might  also  be  that  community's 
gifts  and  assets.  I  think  we  need  to  do  both. " 

This  criticism  has  likewise  been  leveled  at 
DoubleTake  magazine,  formerly  published  in 
association  with  the  CDS  at  Duke,  and  now 
produced  in  Boston  by  the  DoubleTake  Com- 
munity Service  Corporation.  The  award-win- 
ning magazine  that  made  a  big  splash  with  its 
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Left:  a  Haitian  church  outing  on  Delray  Beach 
Below:  working  m  a  Texas  cabbage  field 
Opposite:  an  Eau  Claire,  South  Carolina,  street  at  dusk 
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founding  in  1995  regularly  showcases  the 
work  of  top-flight  photographers,  poets,  and 
other  documentarians  who  have  focused  on 
subjects  ranging  from  African  refugees  to  bar- 
rio workers  in  Chicago,  from  the  homeless  to 
women  and  children  living  with  AIDS. 

When  the  publication's  substantial  pro- 
duction budget  exceeded  its  apparent  fund- 
raising  capacity,  creating  a  potential  liability 
for  the  long-term  sustainability  of  the  CDS 
itself,  the  board  of  directors  of  CDS  decided 
it  was  time  to  rethink  the  long-term  goals  and 
mission  of  the  center.  Their  first  step  was  to 
hire  Rankin  as  the  new  director.  They  then 
embarked  on  a  year-long  process  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  magazine's  separation  from  the 
center  and  DoubleTake's  move  to  Boston. 

Having  come  to  Duke  from  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  where  he  was  associate  profes- 
sor of  art  and  Southern  studies,  Rankin  had 
already  helped  establish  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Southern  Culture  on  the  Oxford 
campus — a  high-profile  project  that  had  been 
the  brainchild  of  folklorist  William  Ferris, 
now  chair  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  As  director  of  documentary 
projects  and  the  Southern  Media  Archive  at 
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ON  THE  ROAD 


he  museum  exhibition  associated  with 
the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies' 
Indivisible  project  presents  photographs 
accompanied  by  extensive  excerpts  from 
the  project's  recorded  interviews.  Museum 
visitors  can  also  hear  the  voices  of  those  inter- 
viewed on  free  audio  guides.  The  exhibit 
opened  last  fall  at  the  Terra  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art  in  Chicago,  traveling  next  to  the  Akron 
Art  Museum.  The  next  stops  on  the  tour  are: 


July  14-September  30,  2001 


Tucson 


I  Of  Art  Raleigh 
October  21,  2001-January  6,  2002 


i  of  Art 

Sarasota,  May  1 1-July  13,  2002 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  San  Diego, 

La  Jolla,  January  27-April  21,  2002 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  Philadelphia 

August  10-October  6,  2002 

Anchorage  Museum  of  History  and  Art 

Anchorage,  October  28-December  31,  2002 


Ole  Miss,  Rankin  had  a  strong  track  record 
of  creating  well-attended  public  exhibits  and 
conferences  on  Southern  culture  and  histo- 
ry that  were  explicitly  designed  to  speak  to  a 
non-academic  audience.  Bringing  the  nascent 
Indivisible  project  with  him,  Rankin  signaled 
a  sea  change  in  the  focus  of  CDS. 

"Tom  Rankin  is  a  folklorist  who  under- 
stands his  job  as  more  than  to  document  and 
interpret,"  says  his  earliest  mentor,  Jeff  Todd 
Titon,  now  professor  of  music  and  director  of 
the  Ph.D.  program  in  music  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. "Beyond  those  tasks,  the  folklorist's 
job  is  to  collaborate  with  the  people  you  are 
visiting,  to  learn  what  they  are  hoping  for, 
what  they  might  want  from  you,  how  they 
might  be  able  to  use  your  expertise,  or  your 
credentials,  to  further  an  end  of  their  own 
that's  consonant  with  your  purpose  in  docu- 
menting. " 

As  an  example  of  this  philosophy  at  work, 
Titon  cites  the  1995  book  Deaf  Maggie  Lee 
Sayre:  Photographs  of  a  River  Life,  published 
by  the  University  Press  of  Mississippi  and 
edited  by  Rankin.  "Giving  the  camera  over 
to  the  subjects  themselves,  and  letting  them 
say  what  they  see,  allows  communities  and 


individuals  to  present  their  own  agenda,  not 
the  agenda  of  an  outsider,"  he  says. 

In  the  early  1980s,  after  finishing  his  grad- 
uate coursework  in  folklore  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Rankin  dis- 
covered the  work  of  fellow  Kentuckian  Mag- 
gie Lee  Sayre,  a  woman  born  deaf  in  1920 
and  who  had  first  used  the  box  camera  her 
sister  received  as  a  gift  from  the  Kodak  com- 
pany in  1930.  Sayre  has  spent  more  than 
fifty  years  living  on  a  river  houseboat  making 
photographs  of  her  family  and  friends  as  they 
earned  a  livelihood  fishing.  With  Rankin's 
assistance,  Sayre  not  only  got  a  book  con- 
tract but  has  exhibited  her  photographs  at 
the  Smithsonian's  Festival  of  American  Folk- 
life,  the  Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta,  and  a 
number  of  other  sites. 

When  Rankin  set  out  for  his  graduate 
thesis  to  document  the  life  of  Andrew  Jones, 
a  Tennessee  blues  musician,  he  asked  Jones 
if  he  could  record  him.  "You  can  tape  me 
talking  and  playing,"  Jones  said,  "but  I've  al- 
ready done  it  all  myself.  I  ain't  braggin'  on 
myself,  but  I  really  got  some  dandy  tapes  they 
already  made. "  Jones  took  Rankin  to  his  room 
and  opened  a  drawer  that  contained  more 
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Opposite:  metabmith  and  blacksmith  Duran  Van  Doren,  whose  business  is  a  member  of  Alternatives  Federal  Credit  Union  in  Ithaca,  New  York 

Below:  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  dancers  rehearsing  for  the  Haitian  Flag  Day  ceremonies  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Catholic  Church  in  Delray  Beach 

Bottom:  Davitus  Gosnell,  a  ninety-year-old  tobacco  farmer  from  Marshall,  North  Carolina 


than  fifty  audiocassettes.  The  musician  had 
actually  created  an  ongoing  faux  radio  show 
in  which  he  cast  himself  as  host,  musical  guest, 
and  preacher,  retelling  the  story  of  his  decline 
as  a  gambler  and  blues  singer  and  his  even- 
tual spiritual  conversion  to  gospel  preacher. 

"He  had  interviewed  himself,"  Rankin  ex- 
plains. "The  tapes  were  like  a  diary  or  a  fam- 
ily photo  album,  and  they  changed  forever 
the  way  I  see  the  documentary  process.  The 
impulse  is  not  academic.  It  is  natural  to  all  of 
us  to  want  to  tell  our  stories. " 

And  that,  says  Titon,  is  the  distinctive  vi- 
sion Rankin  brings  to  the  classroom  and  to 
his  ongoing  research  and  photography  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  "It's  not  about  going  out 
into  the  field  to  gather  data  and  bring  it  back 
into  the  academy  for  examination,  or  about 
going  out  and  gathering  images  to  make  an 
artistic  statement  for  art's  sake,  only  to  be 
wracked  by  the  kind  of  guilt  James  Agee  had," 
Titon  says.  "It's  about  the  preservation  of 
cultures  and  recognizing  what  we  as  docu- 
mentarians  can  do  locally  by  offering  our  ser- 
vices to  the  communities  we  enter. " 

As  evidence  of  this  perspective,  CDS,  un- 

Continued  on  page  49 
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Early  morning:  A  light  breeze  barely  ruf- 
fles the  waters  in  Banderitas  Estuary. 
Flashes  of  silver  dart  underneath  the 
turquoise  motorboat.  Along  the  shore, 
bright  green  mangroves  dip  their  gnarled, 
entwined  limbs  into  and  out  of  the  water. 

If  someone  knew  where  to  look,  it  would 
be  relatively  easy  to  spot  sea  turtles  swim- 
ming and  eating  in  this  calm  arm  of  Mag- 
dalena  Bay.  On  the  Pacific  side  of  Mexico's 
Baja  California,  it's  the  perfect  spot  for  a 
meeting  on  sea-turtle  research  and  conserva- 
tion. Two  Mexican  fishermen  point  out  where 
they've  recently  seen  turtles  to  Wallace  J. 
Nichols  M.E.M.'92,  known  to  everyone  sim- 
ply as  "J. "  Then  they  climb  over  the  side  of 
their  fishing  boat  onto  Nichols'  newest  re- 
search pontoon. 

The  vessel  is  a  piecemeal  affair.  Nichols  and 
some  friends  fashioned  it  from  an  old  boat 
that  had  been  used  in  the  winter  and  spring 
to  bring  tourists  out  to  see  whales  calving  in 
the  bay.  He  noticed  it  lying  dormant  in  a 
vacant  lot  and  negotiated  a  good  deal  with 
the  owner.  Atop  the  flat  wooden  boat,  there's 
a  small  stove,  coolers  of  food,  a  table  with  a 
radio,  a  cot,  and  boxes  to  store  personal  be- 
longings. Nichols,  his  Mexican  assistant  Adan 
Hernandez,  and  the  two  fishermen  pull  up 
plastic  chairs  around  an  Igloo  cooler,  top  it 
with  Nichols'  hard  plastic  equipment  case, 
and  pull  out  a  map  of  the  region. 

In  its  own  way,  this  is  an  official  meeting, 
or  at  least  an  introductory  one.  The  fishermen 
head  the  cooperative  that  recently  received 
the  rights  from  the  government  to  control 
fishing  in  part  of  the  estuary.  They  had  no- 
ticed Nichols'  research  pontoon  floating  in 
their  area,  and  his  work,  while  not  threaten- 
ing, excited  more  than  mild  curiosity.  The 
evening  before,  they  stopped  by  the  American 
field  school  Nichols  uses  as  his  base  in  Puer- 
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TURTLES  IN  TROUBLE 


Sea-turtle  populations  in  Mexico's  Baja  California  are 
declining,  despite  a  ban  on  fishing.  Meanwhile,  a  researcher 
is  working  to  protect  this  endangered  species,  whose 
consumption  is  rooted  in  custom. 
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to  San  Carlos.  Nichols  told  them  about  his 
most  recent  research  project  and  its  goals  and 
invited  them  to  join  him  on  the  water  this 
morning.  They  agreed.  He  hopes  to  persuade 
them  that  Banderitas  Estuary  is  the  ideal  site 
for  Baja's  first  sea-turtle  sanctuary. 

Sea  turtles  are  a  crucial  part  of  food  and 
culture  in  Baja  California,  despite  Mexico's 
ban  on  killing  and  consuming  the  animals. 
Baja  California  is  also  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Pacific  feeding  grounds  for  four  species 
of  endangered  sea  turtles.  These  two  facts 
are  why  Nichols  has  dedicated  his  life  to  re- 
searching and  protecting  turtles  in  the  area. 

He  started  working  with  sea  turtles  in  1992, 
but  his  fascination  with  turtles  began  back 
when  he  was  a  child.  "I  always  loved  dino- 
saurs," he  says,  "and  turtles  are  like  living  dino- 
saurs. "  Sea  turtles,  in  fact,  appeared  on  the 
planet  about  150  million  years  ago,  while 
dinosaurs  roamed  the  Earth.  They  survived  to 
see  humans  invade  their  waters.  But  whether 
they'll  continue  to  survive  is  the  current  ur- 
gent question:  All  species  of  sea  turtles  in 
the  world  are  endangered,  faced  with  threats 
from  fishing  nets,  pollution,  and  hunters  who 
prize  them  for  their  shells,  meat,  and  eggs. 

This  fascination  with  turtles  grew  after 
Nichols  completed  his  first  graduate  degree 
in  natural-resource  economics  at  what  is  now 
Duke's  Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment 
and  Earth  Sciences.  In  1992,  he  worked  with 
the  Caribbean  Conservation  Corporation  in 
Costa  Rica  on  a  nesting  beach — walking  the 
shoreline,  counting  turtle  eggs,  and  tagging 
turtles,  and  connecting  with  the  local  com- 
munity in  developing  a  protection  strategy. 

With  friend  and  colleague  Jeff  Seminoff, 
Nichols  wanted  to  continue  working  with 
these  captivating  endangered  creatures,  so 
the  two  hatched  a  plan  to  visit  all  the  turtle - 
nesting  beaches  in  Mexico.  The  next  year, 
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"Scientific  research  wasn't 

Now  what  we're  doing  is  a  lot  of 

social  sorts  of  things,  understanding 

the  economics  and  policy  issues 

as  well  as  marine  science." 

—WALLACE  J.  NICHOLS 


after  beginning  their  Ph.D. 
work  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
izona, the  pair  packed  up  a 
truck  and  drove  for  four 
months,  visiting  fifty-two  re- 
search and  conservation  sites, 
from  Texas  to  Belize,  from 
Guatemala  to  California. 
They  met  researchers  and 
concerned  citizens  and  made 
contacts  that  would  last  into 
their  careers  as  turtle  re- 
searchers. 

"It  was  kind  of  a  reconnais- 
sance effort,"  says  Nichols.  "It 
seemed  like  a  setback  in  terms 
of  time,  but  invaluable  in 
terms  of  education  and  con- 
tacts and  friendships.  Looking 
back,  it  was  a  genius  move — 
but  at  the  time  it  just  seemed 
like  a  lot  of  fun." 

What  he  learned  during 
these  travels  was  that  Mexi- 
can biologists  and  researchers 
were  doing  a  remarkable  job  protecting  tur- 
tles on  their  nesting  beaches.  The  popula- 
tions, though,  continued  to  decline,  and 
Nichols  saw  that  little  research  effort  was 
focused  on  the  animals'  time  in  the  water, 
where  they  spend  99  percent  of  their  lives. 
He  decided  this  would  be  his  focus,  and  that 
he  would  concentrate  on  Baja  California. 
"There  were  some  references  to  the  area  in 
earlier  literature,"  he  says,  referring  to  a  sci- 
entific paper  written  on  Baja's  turtles  and 
the  fishery  in  the  1970s.  "There  was  some 
documentation  on  the  legal  fishery.  It  was 
clearly  an  important  feeding  ground.  But 
there  was  not  much  contemporary  research 
on  the  animals  there.  There  was  clearly  a  big 
gap  in  both  protection  and  knowledge  of  the 
animals. " 

He  went  back  to  his  Ph.D.  committee  with 
a  proposal  to  study  Baja's  sea  turtles.  The 
committee,  though,  was  skeptical.  They  said 
the  region  had  basically  been  fished  out  back 
when  there  was  a  legal  turtle  fishery  in  the 
area,  and  that  there  wouldn't  be  enouani- 


mals  to  conduct  scientific  research. 

Nichols  asked  for  a  year  in  which  to  prove 
that  a  scientific  study  was  feasible.  He  went 
out  in  the  Gulf  of  California  with  fisherman 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  who  claims  to  have  caught 
more  than  3,000  turtles  with  his  harpoon. 
Together,  as  dawn  broke,  they  caught  a  big 
black  turtle.  "This  convinced  us  that  we 
could  do  it,"  says  Nichols.  "We  could  go  out 
on  the  water  and  catch  turtles.  It  wasn't  a 
lot,  sure,  but  it  was  one — I  definitely  felt  like 
it  was  the  beginning  of  something. "  He  also 
worked  with  Antonio  and  Bety  Resendiz,  at 
the  time  the  only  Mexican  sea-turtle  re- 
searchers in  the  area,  who  had  little  funding 
or  support  from  the  Mexican  government. 

Nichols  proved  that  there  were  enough 
turtles  around  to  conduct  a  scientific  study. 
Since  then,  he  has  gone  even  further,  prov- 
ing that  Baja  remains  a  vital  feeding  ground 
for  four  species  of  endangered  sea  turtles 
and  that,  in  fact,  tens  of  thousands  of  turtles 
still  live  in  the  region. 

In  the  past,  turtles  swimming  in  the  rich 


waters  off  Baja's  coast  numbered  not  just  in 
the  thousands,  but  probably  in  the  millions. 
The  turtle  fishing  industry,  once  simply  a 
part  of  life,  became  a  huge  commercial  ex- 
port business  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  but  it 
soo'n  crashed.  In  the  1980s,  the  government 
tried  to  manage  the  turtle  fishery  and  limit 
the  catch,  but  it  was  already  too  late.  The 
number  of  turtles  continued  to  drop  rapidly. 
In  1990,  the  Mexican  government  banned 
the  killing  and  eating  of  sea  turtles  altogeth- 
er, even  those  caught  as  by-catch  or  washed 
up  dead  on  shore. 

Despite  the  ban,  communities  all  over  Baja 
continue  to  prize  turtles  as  a  delicacy.  The 
region  today  is  likened  to  the  American  Wild 
West — and  is  just  as  difficult  to  govern. 
Small  fishing  communities  and  slightly  larg- 
er towns  and  cities  are  separated  by  some- 
times hundreds  of  miles  of  dry,  dusty  roads. 
More  than  2,000  miles  of  coastline  wind  in 
and  out  of  inlets  around  the  peninsula.  Only 
five  government  officials  are  responsible  for 
all  resource -management  enforcement  in  the 
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The  battle  in  Baja:  some 
members  of  the  local  fishing 
community,  who  once  harpooned 
turtles  for  food,  now  work 
with  Nichols,  left,  to  capture 
and  tag  them  for  migration 
and  population  research.;  below, 
am  East  Pacific  green  turtle 
(Chelonia  mydas) 


southern  half  of  Baja — everything  from 
poaching  to  forest  management  to  protect- 
ing endangered  species. 

Nichols  began  his  work  by  measuring, 
weighing,  and  tagging  all  turtles  he  caught 
to  study  populations — figuring  out  how  big 
the  turtles  living  there  were,  at  what  ages 
they  arrived,  and  how  long  they  stayed  in  the 
region.  He  did  DNA  studies  to  provide  clues 
linking  Baja's  turtles  with  specific  nesting 
beaches.  He  wanted  to  know  exactly  where 
the  turtles  were  coming  from  and  where  they 
were  going,  so  in  1997  he  and  the  Resendizes 
put  a  satellite  tag  on  a  loggerhead  turtle  that 
a  local  named  "Adelita. "  They  tracked  Adelita 
as  she  made  her  way  all  the  way  across  the 
Pacific  to  Japan.  Nichols  was  so  excited  about 
what  he  saw  that  he  had  a  friend  set  up  a 
turtle -tracking  website  so  that  people  around 
the  world  could  watch  Adelita's  journey 
(www.cccturtle.org) . 

Scientists  had  long  suspected  that  turtles 
born  in  Japan  make  their  way  to  Baja  to 
feed,  but  his  study  was  the  first  to  prove  con- 


The  rich  coastal  waters  off 
Baja  California  provide 
food  for  four  species  of 
endangered  sea  turtles: 
black  turtles,  also  known  as 
East  Pacific  green  turtles;  log' 
gerhead  turtles;  olive  ridleys; 
and  hawksbills.  Leatherback 
turtles  have  one  nesting  site 
near  the  southern  tip  of  the 


Black  turtles,  which  feed  in 
bays  and  estuaries  around  the 
peninsula,  are  one  of  the  main 
species  on  which  Nichols' 
research  focuses.  They  nest  in 
southern  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Michoacan,  and  swim  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  to  feed 
on  algae,  sea  grass,  and  occa- 
sionally invertebrates  such  as 
crabs.  Most  of  the  turtles 
caught  in  Magdalena  Bay  are 
black  turtles. 


Out  in  the  Pacific,  logger- 
head turtles  migrate  all  the  way 
from  Japan  to  feed  on  pelagic 
red  crabs  in  the  deep  ocean 
waters  near  Baja's  shores  before 
returning  to  their  natal  beaches 
to  nest.  Catching  these  turtles 
to  study  them  is  more  difficult 
than  throwing  out  a  net  and 
waiting,  as  Nichols  does  to 
catch  black  turtles  in  the  bay. 
Instead,  he  travels  miles  out  in 
the  Pacific  on  a  small  motor- 
boat  and  searches  for  a  small 
white  bird  that  rests  on  the 
backs  of  basking  turtles.  When 
he  and  his  assistants  find  one, 
they  dive  into  the  water  and 
wrestle  the  turtle  over  to  the 
boat. 

Of  the  two  other  species  that 
feed  near  Baja,  olive  ridleys  are 
plentiful  enough  that  Nichols 
says  the  need  to  study  them  is 


not  as  urgent.  But  the  numbers 
of  hawksbills  have  dwindled  so 
significantly  that  scientific 
research  is  extremely  difficult. 

Olive  ridleys,  with  their  mot- 
tled green-gray  carapaces,  or 
shells,  have  been  recovering  in 
Mexico  due  to  beach  protection 
and  the  dynamics  of  their  nest- 
ing sites  and  migration  patterns. 
Like  the  loggerheads,  they 
spend  time  offshore  in  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Hawksbills  live  around  the 
Pacific,  but  the  ones  that  feed 
in  Baja  come  from  nesting  sites 
in  Mexico.  Populations  of  these 
animals  have  been  decimated 
because  of  their  beautiful 
shells,  so  finding  one  swimming 
in  Baja's  waters  today  is 
extremely  rare. 
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clusively  the  Japan-Baja  connection  in  de- 
tail. He  also  showed  that  these  turtles,  upon 
reaching  reproductive  age,  take  months  to 
swim  thousands  of  danger-fraught  miles  to 
their  natal  beaches. 

As  he  continued  his  research,  Nichols  dis- 
covered something  else:  Conservation  on 
nesting  beaches  was  working.  More  turtles 
were  able  to  safely  lay  eggs,  and  more  of 
those  eggs  hatched,  with  more  hatchlings 
reaching  the  water.  But  if  those  turtles  made 
it  to  Baja,  many  of  them  never  made  it  out 
again.  "It's  kind  of  like  blocking  off  the  kit- 
chen door,"  he  says.  "They  come  here  to  feed, 
then  they're  killed  as  they're  eating.  They 
never  leave  the  kitchen. " 

The  Mexican  government,  though,  insist- 
ed that  there  was  no  longer  any  problem 
with  local  consumption  and,  therefore,  no 
need  to  focus  money  and  effort  on  conserva- 
tion work.  Nichols  criss-crossed  the  penin- 
sula, talking  to  fishermen  and  to  members  of 
local  communities.  He  counted  thousands 
of  carapaces  in  backyards  and  dumps,  prov- 
ing that  consumption  remains  a  serious  and 
persistent  problem.  This  is  where  he  realized 
his  resource -management  training  at  Duke 
would  be  the  most  beneficial. 

"Scientific  research  wasn't  enough,"  Ni- 
chols says.  "Now  what  we're  doing  is  a  lot  of 
social  sorts  of  things,  understanding  the  eco- 
nomics and  policy  issues  as  well  as  marine 
science.  Marine  conservation  is  also  really 
about  people  and  fishermen  and  impacts  to 
the  marine  environment.  So  it  ended  up 
being  an  extremely  useful  degree  to  have. " 

The  meeting  with  local  fishermen  in  Ban- 
deritas  Estuary  is  part  of  his  latest  conserva- 
tion strategy.  His  research  there  supports  his 
belief  that  Banderitas  is  the  perfect  site  for 
the  first  official  sea-turtle  reserve  in  Baja 
California,  an  idea  he's  recently  been  advo- 
cating. It's  a  calm,  quiet  arm  of  the  bay  that's 
easily  protected.  Turtles  that  feed  there  seem 
to  stay  in  the  area,  and  it's  easily  accessible 
to  tourists.  With  their  recently  received  fish- 
ing rights,  the  cooperative  of  fishermen  has 
an  incentive  to  begin  long-term  manage- 
ment of  the  region. 

Nichols  admits  that  the  idea  of  a  turtle 
sanctuary  in  an  area  already  protected  by 
law  might  sound  unusual  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  theory,  all  the  waters  off  the  coast 
of  Mexico  are  turtle  sanctuaries.  The  local 
law  isn't  working,  however,  since  there  is  lit- 
tle enforcement  and  follow-up.  Without  the 
communities  on  board,  the  ones  that  are  the 
source  of  both  the  problem  and  the  solution, 
nothing  will  change. 

Leaning  forward  toward  the  fishermen  in 
the  boat,  hands  clasped,  Nichols  outlines  his 
idea  to  make  Banderitas  Estuary  a  turtle  re- 
serve, an  area  the  fishermen  will  still  be  able 
to  use  but  one  completely  safe  for  turtles. 


"I  realized  that  this  connection  to  the  animal  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it's  endangered,  but  it's  also  a  tool  and  the 
reason  why  they  will  be  protected,  and  why  people  will  be 
enthusiastic  about  working  for  their  recovery." 

—WALLACE  I.  NICHOLS 


The  thirty-four-year- old  scientist  has  an  easy 
smile  and  a  slow  pull  to  his  words,  but  his 
honest  enthusiasm  and  passion  are  infec- 
tious. The  men  are  drawn  in  as  he  explains 
that  the  reserve  will  be  the  first  in  all  of  Baja 
California,  and  thus  could  attract  interna- 
tional attention.  He  tells  them  that  tourists 
who  flock  to  the  area  in  the  later  winter  and 
spring  to  see  gray  whales  and  their  calves 
might  stay  an  extra  day  and  go  snorkeling  to 
see  turtles  in  an  area  they  know  is  protected. 
These  men,  who  know  the  turtles'  habits, 
would  be  the  guides.  He  also  tells  them  that 
their  fish  and  oysters  could  command  a 
higher  price  if  they  come  with  some  sort  of 
certification  that  they  are  grown  in  an  eco- 
logically sensitive  manner  that  helps  protect 
endangered  sea  turtles. 

The  men  are  interested.  "I'd  like  to  protect 
turtles,"  says  Arturo  Gonzales  Dominguez. 
"Both  for  my  own  benefit,  and  for  the  future. 
If  we  don't  protect  them  now,  my  children 
when  they  are  grown  won't  be  able  to  see 
turtles  as  I  have." 

Nichols  doesn't  stop  at  the  discussion  of 
Banderitas.  He  relaxes  back  in  his  chair  and 
continues  on  to  another  aspect  of  his  latest 
conservation  strategy.  "Did  you  know  that  sea 
turtles  are  the  most  important  animals  in 
Baja/"  The  men  pause  and  consider  his  words. 
He  tells  them  that  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
animal  as  tied  in  to  the  life,  food,  culture, 
and  ecology  in  the  region.  "Can  you  think  of 
one?"  he  asks.  They  can't.  He  knows  he  has 
them  hooked. 

This  simple  statement  is  a  carefully  thought- 
out  tactic.  He  says  he  believes  if  he  says  it 
enough  times  to  enough  people — "Turtles  are 
the  most  important  animals  in  the  entire 
peninsula" — they  will  start  repeating  it.  And 
if  enough  people  repeat  it  to  others,  then 
idea  will  take  hold. 

After  years  of  conducting  research  in  Baja, 
and  befriending  fishermen  and  community 
members,  Nichols  has  seen  that  is  how  things 
work.  Decisions  are  not  made  in  the  air-con- 
ditioned offices  in  Mexico  City,  and  turtles 
aren't  protected  by  the  government  officials 
who  pull  into  town  in  clearly  marked  vehi- 
cles. Meetings  take  place  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  around  pick-up  trucks,  sitting  around  a 
cooler  on  a  boat  in  the  estuary,  and  turtles 
either  will  or  won't  be  protected  by  the  peo- 
ple who  work  near  them  every  day. 


His  theories  on  information  flow  in  Baja 
are  supported  later  that  evening,  when  he 
stops  by  a  local  taco  stand  to  pick  up  dinner. 
"Did  you  hear?"  one  man  says  to  him. 
"They're  thinking  of  starting  a  turtle  sanctu- 
ary in  Banderitas  Estuary."  Nichols  simply 
nods  and  looks  interested. 

It's  taken  years  to  get  people  in  communi- 
ties around  Baja  to  trust  and  accept  him. 
When  he  first  pulled  into  Puerto  San  Carlos 
four  years  ago,  armed  with  a  pitted  pick-up 
truck,  a  research  permit,  and  fluent  Spanish, 
locals  saw  him  as  an  odd  gringo  with  a  pas- 
sion for  turtles.  They  tolerated  his  questions. 
Nichols  says  it  wasn't  difficult  to  figure  out 
who  the  poachers  were,  that  "if  they  know 
about  exactly  where  turtles  feed  and  what 
they  eat  and  where  to  find  them — well, 
these  are  things  you  know  only  if  you  spend 
a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  turtles. " 

And  the  locals,  even  the  poachers,  are  ex- 
actly the  ones  he  approached  to  learn  more 
about  Baja's  turtles.  Since  they're  the  ones 
who  know  the  most  about  the  animals  living 
there,  Nichols  saw  every  conversation  as  an 
opportunity  to  share  some  information  about 
turtle  biology  and  why  the  animals  might 
disappear  forever.  It's  the  people's  passion 
for  sea  turtles  that  may  help  the  turtles  sur- 
vive. "Sometimes  I'd  look  at  these  people 
and  think,  'you're  made  of  turtle,  eating  so 
many  turtles  over  the  years,  drinking  the 
blood,  part  of  you  is  turtle  protein,'  "  he  says. 
"Instead  of  reacting  to  that  in  a  disgusted 
way,  I  just  listened.  I  realized  that  this  con- 
nection to  the  animal  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it's  endangered,  but  it's  also  a  tool  and 
the  reason  why  they  will  be  protected,  and 
why  people  will  be  enthusiastic  about  work- 
ing for  their  recovery. " 

Nichols  says  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
animals  he's  tagged  are  killed.  That  estimate 
is  supported  by  two  fishermen  who  started 
their  own  basic  tagging  system,  tying  fishing 
wire  onto  the  shell  of  turtles  caught  acci- 
dentally before  throwing  them  back  in  the 
water.  Of  the  four  turtles  they  tagged  their 
first  few  weeks,  one  turned  up  eaten. 

Today,  Nichols  splits  his  time  between 
working  in  Baja  and  in  northern  California, 
where  he  writes  papers  and  grant  proposals 
and  works  for  Wildcoast,  the  nonprofit  he 
helped  form  that  focuses  on  conservation  in 
Baja  (www.wildcoast.net).  Widely  recognized 
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as  the  leading  expert  on  Baja's  turtles,  he  fre- 
quently presents  papers  about  his  research  at 
scientific  meetings.  He's  careful  to  thank  all 
the  fishermen,  his  assistants,  and  the  people 
who  made  his  work  possible,  which  does  not 
always  sit  well  with  some  of  his  fellow  scien- 
tists. One  once  congratulated  him  on  a  success- 
ful research  presentation  but  told  him  he  had 
spent  too  much  time  on  the  "little  people." 
These  "little  people"  are  the  very  people 
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Nichols  considers  his  colleagues.  He  says  the 
best  way  to  learn  from  them,  and  to  teach 
them,  is  to  do  things  a  little  bit  differently  from 
the  norm.  He  doesn't  slide  into  town  with 
shiny  new  equipment,  drop  anchor,  work  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  and  leave.  Even  if  he  had 
more  money  for  research,  he  says,  he'd  rather 
employ  more  locals  to  conduct  research  and 
use  local  equipment  than  buy  some  fancy 
new  boat. 


Larry  Crowder,  the  Stephen 
Toth  Professor  of  marine 
biology  at  the  Marine  Lab- 
oratory in  coastal  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina — a  branch  of 
the  Nicholas  School  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Earth  Sciences — 
has  been  studying  and  teaching 
about  sea  turtles  since  the  early 
1980s.  A  University  of  Wisconsin 
doctoral  student  working  with 
Crowder  was  trying  to  make 
sense  of  all  the  loggerhead  sea- 
turtle  population  information 
she  had  collected.  She  turned 
to  him  because  of  his  expertise 
in  the  field  of  mathematical 
modeling.  Their  collaboration, 
plus  follow-up  work  by  others, 
showed  ties  between  loggerheads 
who  turned  up  dead  along  South 
Carolina  beaches  and  shrimp 
trawling.  That  research,  in  turn, 
led  to  regulations  to  equip  trawl 
nets  with  turtle-excluder  de- 
vices to  prevent  the  animals 


from  being  inadvertently  caught 
and  drowned  during  shrimping 
activities. 

"I  thought  I  would  be  in  and 
out  of  sea  turtles,"  Crowder  says. 
"But  I  haven't  been  able  to  ex- 
tract myself  since."  Applying 
his  analysis  and  modeling  tal- 
ents, he  continues  to  co-author 
turtle  studies.  One  predicted 
that  small  declines  in  survival 
rates  of  loggerhead  adult  and 
sub-adult  females  in  Australia 
could  be  enough  to  lead  to  their 
vulnerable  colony's  extinction. 
The  study  also  found  that  pro- 
grams to  protect  newly  hatched 
loggerheads  from  early  deaths 
should  have  comparatively  little 
impact,  because  "survival  in  the 
first  year  of  life  is  relatively  less 
important  in  these  long-lived 
and  slow-maturing  animals." 

In  1999,  Crowder— also  a 
field  biologist  who  studies  estu- 
arine-dependent  fish — began 
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co-teaching  a  course,  "The  Bi- 
ology and  Conservation  of  Sea 
Turtles,"  during  the  marine  lab's 
summer  term.  The  most  com- 
mon sea-turtle  species  in  the 
waters  around  Beaufort  are  log- 
gerheads, followed  by  Kemp's 
ridleys.  There  are  also  Atlantic 
leatherbacks,  "mostly  offshore," 
Crowder  says,  and  green  seat 
turtles  and  hawksbills  that  "wan- 
der around  here  occasionally." 

Loggerheads  are  officially 
listed  as  threatened,  and  the 
rest  are  all  considered  endan- 
gered for  familiar  reasons:  Sea- 
turtle  eggs  have  been  collected 
as  a  delicacy;  adult  sea  turtles, 
as  well  as  the  diamondback  ter- 
rapins that  live  in  coastal 
marshes  and  lagoons,  have  long 
been  trapped  for  cuisine  such 
as  turtle  soup;  and  when  baby 
turtles  hatch,  hungry  animal 
predators — birds,  mammals, 
and  other  marine  life — are 
waiting  to  eat  them  at  their 
most  vulnerable  stage. 

Green  sea  turtles  may  not 
begin  reproducing  until  they 
are  thirty-five  or  forty.  Even 
Kemp's  ridley9,  probably  the 
shortest-lived  of  sea  turtles,  first 
reproduce  only  at  age  ten  or 
twelve.  That's  a  lot  of  time  to 
"live  in  a  dangerous  world," 
says  Crowder.  Last  August, 
more  than  200  dead  sea  turtles, 
mosdy  loggerheads,  washed 
ashore  on  the  Outer  Banks, 
some  with  netting  on  them. 


All  species  of  sea  turtles  in 
the  world  are  endangered, 
faced  with  threats  from 
fishing  nets,  pollution,  and 
hunters  who  prize  them  for 
their  shells,  meat,  and  eggs. 

"These  are  the  real  heroes  of  sea-turtle 
conservation,"  says  Nichols.  "They're  mak- 
ing decisions  that  are  not  popular,  that  are 
ridiculed  by  their  families,  and  are  really  sin- 
cerely working  to  protect  an  endangered 
species  that  is  food  for  most  people.  I  can't 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  in  a  com- 
munity where  I  grew  up  and  go  against 
something  that's  such  a  deep  tradition. " 

That  tradition  appears  to  be  slowly  chang- 
ing. Only  two  weeks  after  the  first  meeting 
on  the  pontoon,  the  hundred  men  of  the 
fishing  cooperative  called  a  town  meeting 
and  announced  that  Banderitas  Estuary  will 
be  the  first  turtle  sanctuary  in  all  of  Baja 
California.  They  even  went  one  step  further, 
announcing  their  intention  to  go  house  to 
house,  notifying  poachers — who  might  be 
friends  and  relatives — that  poaching  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated  in  their  area.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  the  local  branch  of  the 
navy  were  at  the  meeting  to  back  them  up. 

Farther  up  the  coast,  the  fishing  commu- 
nity of  Punta  Abreojos  is  virtually  a  reserve, 
says  Nichols,  because  they  so  carefully  man- 
age their  fishery  and  have  recently  begun  to 
enforce  the  Mexican  turtle  ban.  Two  areas 
on  the  gulf  side  are  also  being  considered  for 
future  turtle  sanctuaries.  Nichols  hopes  these 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  string  of  protected 
areas  around  the  coast. 

But  these  are  only  four  communities  out 
of  hundreds  around  the  coast.  Even  if  the 
turtles  do  survive,  they  have  to  swim  thou- 
sands of  miles  back  to  their  nesting  beaches, 
encountering  nets,  fishing  lines,  pollution,  and 
hunters  along  the  way.  In  the  face  of  such 
challenges,  Nichols  has  one  vision  that  keeps 
him  going.  "Sometimes  I  imagine  being  an  old 
man  and  sitting  around  with  some  of  these 
fishermen  that  are  my  age  with  our  grand- 
kids,  and  seeing  some  turtles  swim  by  in  a 
place  that's  beautiful,"  Nichols  says.  "And  I 
think,  God,  that's  going  to  be  great. "         ■ 


Graber  is  a  freelance  writer  and  a  reporter  with 
the  National  Public  Radio  program  Living  on 
Earth.  An  audio  report  on  Nichols  and  his  re- 
search aired  on  the  show  in  March.  Jeffrey 
Brown,  a  1 997  finalist  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  is 
a  freelance  photographer.  For  more  information, 
e-mail  ibrown@jeffreybrown.com. 
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Reparations,  or 
Repentance? 


BY  GREGORY  JONES  M.Div.  '85,  Ph.D.  '88 
Dean,  The  Divinity  School 

How  ought  people  come  to  terms  with 
difficult,  traumatic,  even  horrifying, 
histories?  The  issues  are  as  pressing 
as  they  are  vexing.  Can  individuals 
find  a  way  to  atone  for  the  past?  What  role 
does  repentance  play?  Can  collective  groups, 
such  as  nations,  repent,  atone,  or  forgive? 
What  would  such  repentance  and  forgiveness 
look  like?  Is  it  possible  to  heal  memories,  or 
are  they  bound  to  be  the  fertile  sources  for 
mobilizing  vengeance  in  the  future? 

Such  issues  haunt  the  moral,  political,  and 
religious  landscapes  of  some  of  the  most 
complicated  sites  of  contemporary  life,  in- 
cluding the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  Middle 
East,  South  Africa.  Yet  they  also  continue  to 
haunt  us  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  United  States  has  not  yet  come  to  terms 
with  the  difficult,  traumatic,  and  horrifying 
aspects  of  its  histories — especially  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery  and  racism. 

Americans  are  haunted  by  this  issue  in  di- 
verse ways,  yet  it  often  remains  as  toxic  waste 
lurking  under  the  surface  of  other  discus- 
sions. Rarely  is  the  issue  brought  to  explicit 
focus  for  discussion  and  debate — and,  per- 
haps most  importantly,  constructive  action 
in  the  future. 

Duke's  campus  has  spent  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  semester  explicitly  trying  to  grap- 
ple with  the  question,  thanks  to  the  inadver- 
tent prompting  of  The  Chronicle's  decision  to 
publish,  without  editorial  comment,  David 
Horowitz's  advertisement  opposing  reparations 
to  African  Americans  for  slavery.  Horowitz 
had  intentionally  set  a  Catch-22  for  the  more 
than  fifty  universities  where  he  tried  to  place 
the  ad:  If  they  rejected  the  ad,  it  was  confir- 
mation that  "political  correctness"  reigns;  if 
they  accepted  the  ad,  then  his  views  were 
aired  without  needing  to  pass  the  normal  pro- 
cess of  evaluating  an  op-ed's  quality. 

Many  members  of  the  Duke  community 
were  justifiably  outraged  by  both  the  content 
of  the  ad  and  The  Chronicle's  actions  in  pub- 
lishing it  without  any  comment.  Some  of  the 
debate  has  focused  on  journalistic  ethics,  issues 


of  free  speech,  and  the  criteria  that  should  or 
should  not  be  used  in  accepting  advertise- 
ments. Many  have  also  questioned  whether 
The  Chrordcle  adequately  seeks  to  represent 
all  of  the  Duke  community  in  its  work. 

But  the  debate  has  turned  more  determi- 
natively  to  the  content  of  Horowitz's  ad,  and 
the  issue  for  which  "reparations"  has  be- 
come the  shorthand:  Has  the  United  States 
come  to  terms  with  the  effects  of  slavery  and 
racism  on  us  all?  This  way  of  phrasing  the 
question  already  puts  me  at  odds  with  Horo- 
witz, for  I  assume  that  the  issue  is  not  about 
what  "we"  (i.e.,  white  Americans)  owe  to 
"them"  (i.e.,  black  Americans).  It  also  puts 
me  at  odds  with  extremists  on  the  other  side, 
who  perpetuate  a  "we-they"  dichotomy 
through  a  superficial  demonizing  of  "white" 
America.  Rather,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
crucial  issue  is  how  all  of  us  who  live  in  the 
United  States  should  come  to  terms  with  the 
legacies  of  slavery  and  continuing  racism. 

This  is  the  crucial  issue  because  it  has 
been  so  persistently  evaded  by  the  dominant 
strands  of  American  culture,  a  culture  that 
systematically  enslaved  persons  for  three 
centuries  and  then  followed  that  with  state - 
enforced  discrimination  and  oppression  for 
yet  another  century.  Americans  have  not  yet 
grappled  with  the  consequences  of  such  state- 
sponsored  oppression,  not  only  on  the  direct 
black  victims  and  their  descendants,  but  on 
the  broader  moral,  political,  economic,  and 
religious  landscape.  When  a  colleague  from 
South  Africa  is  asked  to  contrast  race  rela- 
tions in  South  Africa  and  the  United  States, 
he  says  simply,  "In  South  Africa,  we  have 
them.  In  the  United  States,  you  don't.  In 
South  Africa,  race  relations  are  complicated, 
difficult,  and  involve  struggle.  But  at  least  we 
recognize  what  needs  to  be  dealt  with. " 

In  the  United  States,  proposals  for  repara- 
tions, and  those  that  oppose  them,  often  turn 
to  financial  considerations  and  their  feasibil- 
ity— including  who  should  get  what  from 
whom.  Those  are  important  issues,  but  they 


too  quickly  restrict  the  scope  of  analysis.  I 
suggest  that,  drawing  on  the  wisdom  that 
can  be  found  by  including  a  theological  an- 
alysis, we  broaden  the  framework  by  initially 
changing  the  word  from  reparations  to  re- 
pentance. Both  words  focus  on  how  to  repair 
the  damage,  the  brokenness,  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past.  How  might  people  who 
have  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  from 
slavery,  and  who  continue  to  depend  on  the 
effects  of  racism,  express  repentance  for  the 
horrors  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present? 

After  all,  both  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
tions have  long  emphasized  that  any  apolo- 
gy or  regret  over  wrongdoing  in  the  past — 
what  those  traditions  call  sin — must  be  ac- 
companied by  concrete  deeds  of  repentance. 
These  deeds  are  not  a  prerequisite  to  for- 
giveness, but  they  are  requisite  to  showing 
that  one  understands  the  implications  of  for- 
giveness for  the  future.  Any  attempt  to  offer 
an  apology  and  receive  forgiveness  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  necessity  of  repen- 
tance is  cheap  and  offensive.  Repentance  is 
crucial  for  discovering  costly  forgiveness  that 
makes  remembrance  a  moral  virtue  rather 
than  a  source  for  vengeance. 

Of  course,  it  is  crucial  that  the  repentance 
not  be  predicated  on  a  presumption  of  infi- 
nite guilt.  Too  often  people  are  made  to  feel 
as  if  no  repentance  will  be  enough,  that  for- 
giveness will  be  deferred  indefinitely.  Even 
with  this  risk,  however,  we  need  to  put  at  the 
center  of  our  discussions  how  repentance 
might  be  expressed  for  a  system  of  slavery 
that  oppressed  millions  and  that  continues 
to  find  personal  and  institutional  embodi- 
ments of  racism. 

How  might  repentance  be  expressed?  How 
might  reparations  be  conceived  to  begin  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  past?  I  suggest  four 
layers  of  perspective  that  might  indicate  that 
repentance  and  reparations  are  a  serious  is- 
sue for  all  of  us  in  America. 

First,  there  needs  to  be  a  serious  and  truth- 
ful accounting  for  the  past  and  the  realities  of 
the  present.  One  of  the  most  offensive  fea- 
tures of  Horowitz's  advertisement  is  its  use 
of  half-truths,  distortions,  and  deceptions  de- 
signed to  advance  a  pernicious  ideological 
agenda.  I  do  not  presume  that  such  a  "truth- 
ful accounting"  will  be  easy,  or  that  there 
will  ever  be  an  agreed  narrative  of  what  hap- 
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DUKES  SIGNATURE  IN 
AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Over  die  past  tWO  years,  Duke  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
academic  planning  process,  both  within  each  of  the  schools  and 
Trinity  College,  and  across  the  university,  with  a  goal  to  position  the 
university  to  become  as  good  as  any  private  university  in  the  nation. 
The  planning  process,  which  was  led  by  the  university's  senior  aca- 
demic officer,  Provost  Peter  Lange,  concluded  in  February  with  the 
board  of  trustees'  unanimous  authorization  to  invest  some  $727.1 
million  over  the  next  five  years  to  strengthen  Duke's  academic  pro- 
grams and  its  students.  The  full  plan  may  be  seen  at  http://www. 
planning.duke.edu/.  In  the  following  pages,  Duke  Magazine  reports 
the  introductory  section  of  the  plan,  which  outlines  the  context  for  higher  education's  current 
and  future  challenges  and  describes  the  unique  leadership  role  that  Duke  plays  and  projects  to 
play  in  the  future.  This  preface  was  principally  drafted  by  Provost  Lange  and  by  Vice  Provost 
for  Finance  and  Administration  fames  Roberts. 


THE   PURPOSE   OF   THIS    INTRODUCTORY 
ESSAY  is  to  provide  a  broad  context  for  con- 
sidering the  carefully  crafted  and  intellectually 
exciting  initiatives  outlined  in  the  academic 
plan  described  in  the  following  pages.  Before  we  turn 
to  these  specific  initiatives,  it  is  useful  to  situate  our 
high  ambitions  and  bold  goals  in  the  context  of 
American  higher  education  and  the  particular  tradi- 
tions of  Duke  University.  Above  all,  this  introduction 
is  intended  to  remind  us  of  the  ultimate  ends  and 
values  that  motivate  our  collective  efforts  and  that 
must  ultimately  provide  the  touchstone  for  measuring 
our  success.  Duke  has  been  blessed  in  the  past  by 
far-sighted,  effective  leaders  attuned  to  these  values; 
such  outstanding  leadership  will  be  equally  important 
in  achieving  the  goals  of  this  plan. 


Priuate  Research  Universities  in 
American  Higher  Education 

American  higher  education  is  widely  admired 
throughout  the  world.  Although  the  United  States 


has  no  national  university  system,  we  have  achieved  a 
breadth  of  access  to  higher  education  for  our  citizens 
that  is  unequalled  and  a  depth  of  accomplishment  in 
advanced  training  and  scholarship  that  is  unrivalled. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  intellectual  capital  and  in 
providing  intellectual  services  is  decidedly  in  our  favor. 
Our  strength  results  from  the  tremendous  diversity  of 
our  educational  "system"  (which  is  of  course  no  sys- 
tem at  all,  but  rather  an  educational  ecosystem  of  over 
3,000  separate  institutions,  some  public  and  some 
private,  some  large  and  some  small,  some  focused 
exclusively  on  undergraduate  education  and  some 
with  broader  aims  in  teaching  and  research). 

While  institutions  of  many  types  and  levels  can  be 
effective  in  meeting  their  missions  and  serving  their 
particular  constituencies,  only  a  small  number  of  the 
more  than  3,000  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
nationally  and  internationally  pre-eminent  by  virtue 
of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  capacities  and  the 
contributions  to  education  and  learning  that  result. 
There  are  institutions  of  this  caliber  among  the  great 
state  universities,  and  some  of  our  liberal  arts  colleges 
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are  truly  distinguished.  Among  the  great  research 
universities,  a  very  high  proportion  are  private.  Many 
of  these  same  institutions  are  leaders  in  graduate  and 
professional  education,  research,  and  health  care. 

Private  research  universities  occupy  a  special  place 
in  the  diverse  world  of  American  higher  education 
because  of  their  distinctive  missions,  organization, 
governance,  and  funding.  They  are  deliberately 
intermediate  in  scope  and  scale  between  the  small 
private  colleges  and  the  large  public  universities.  As 
a  group,  they  attract  a  disproportionate  number  of  the 
best  faculty,  are  highly  selective  in  their  admissions 
policies,  create  a  residential  educational  experience 
that  promotes  interaction  with  the  faculty  and  student 
learning  outside  the  classroom,  and  provide  much 
of  the  nation's  leadership  in  research  and  scholarship. 
They  are  resource -intensive  places,  typically  combin- 
ing large  endowments,  strong  philanthropic  support, 
and  external  research  funding  with  high  tuition. 
These  resources  are  powerfully  additive  in  supporting 
the  teaching  and  research  missions  of  these  institu- 
tions and  their  commitment  to  national  and  interna- 
tional leadership. 


patient  labor  of  generations  of  trustees,  administrators, 
faculty,  staff,  students,  and  alumni,  Duke  has  claimed 
"a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the  educational  world," 
as  he  envisioned.  Our  trajectory  has  been  remarkable, 
and  our  momentum  is  strong.  But  our  work  is  never 
done.  Honest  self-examination  and  understanding 
of  the  competitive  advantages  enjoyed  by  even  more 
successful  institutions  show  us  the  way.  Moreover, 
like  other  successful  private  universities,  Duke  must 
continually  adapt  its  priorities  and  commitments  in 
!    the  face  of  new  environmental  opportunities  and 
challenges  and  the  changing  internal  dynamics  of  the 
educational  ecosystem. 

This  is  not  a  matter  necessarily  of  catching  some 
institutions  or  surpassing  others.  We  do  not  know 
with  certainty  which  institutions  will  be  "the  best"  20 
or  30  years  from  now,  or  how  the  best  will  even  be 

defined.  Our  overriding  goal  therefore  is  to  be  among 
the  small  number  of  institutions  that  define  what  is 
the  best  in  American  higher  education.  Certainly  Duke 

can  learn  from  other  institutions,  but  we  must  also  set 
our  own  sights  and  help  set  the  standards  for  others. 
This  is  what  leadership  means. 
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Like  the  best  small  colleges,  the  premier  private  re- 
search universities  provide  low  student:faculty  ratios, 
small  classes,  and  extensive  residential  programs  with 
attractive  social  and  cultural  amenities.  At  the  same 
time,  they  support  their  research  missions  through 
competitively  paid,  research- oriented  faculty  and  the 
library,  technology,  and  facilities  infrastructure  neces- 
sary for  them  to  succeed.  Professional  schools  in  areas 
like  business,  law,  and  medicine  add  further  to  the 
range  of  opportunities  these  institutions  provide.  Out 
of  this  combination  comes  an  education  of  extraordi- 
nary breadth  and  depth,  as  students  learn  from  faculty 
members  who  themselves  are  actively  engaged  in  cre- 
ating new  knowledge  and  solving  real-world  problems. 


Duke's  Mission,  Ambition, 
and  Responsibility 

Duke  University  is  among  these  top-echelon  private 
research  universities.  We  have  substantially  realized 
James  B.  Duke's  remarkable  vision  of  transforming  a 
progressive  regional  liberal  arts  college  into  a  national 
and  international  university.  Thanks  to  the  vision  and 


What  are  the  practical  implications  of  this  overarching 
ambition?  It  means  first  of  all  focusing  on  fundamental 
.purposes  and  then  setting  our  own  standards.  We 
are  the  stewards  of  a  sacred  trust  rooted  in  our  strong 
historic  ties  to  the  Methodist  church,  recognized 
civilly  in  our  tax-exempt  status,  and  reinforced  by  the 
benefactions  of  generations  of  donors  who  have 
reposed  confidence  in  us  to  exercise  wise  stewardship 
over  the  resources  they  have  entrusted  to  the  univer- 
sity. This  sacred  trust  and  attendant  resources  have 
but  one  inter-related,  common  purpose:  to  foster  the 
intellectual  and  ethical  development  of  individuals 
and  to  promote  the  good  of  society.  We  pursue 
the  good,  as  the  Indenture  and  our  mission  direct, 
through  teaching,  patient  care,  the  preservation  and 
discovery  of  knowledge,  and  other  forms  of  service 
to  our  community. 

Being  a  leader  in  these  pursuits  requires  an  unstinting 
devotion  to  excellence.  The  notion  of  excellence  and 
its  pursuit  has  become  something  of  a  cliche  in  recent 
years  so  it  is  worth  pausing  to  consider  what  we  mean 
by  it.  Like  other  fundamental  values,  excellence  eludes 
simple  definition;  nonetheless,  some  effort  at  clarifica- 


tion  is  worthwhile.  Excellence  is  first  of  all  a  quality 
of  what  we  aim  to  create.  To  paraphrase  Ambrose 
Bierce,  excellence  is  the  quality  that  distinguishes  the 
imaginary  state  of  perfection  from  the  mediocrity  we 
too  often  see  around  us.  Although  we  can't  always 
define  or  measure  it  precisely,  thoughtful  people 
recognize  excellence  in  the  various  walks  of  human 
life,  and  that  subjective  recognition  (justly  deserved 
fame)  is  intrinsic  to  its  elusive  quality.  Indeed,  the 
most  common  way  to  recognize  excellence  is  through 
peer  review  processes  (juried  competitions  and  selec- 
tion committees  for  prestigious  awards,  for  example). 
From  another  perspective,  excellence  is  not  a  "thing" 
or  an  end-point  but  rather,  as  Aristotle  was  probably 
the  first  to  say  in  his  discussions  of  ethics,  a  habit 
(or  discipline)  of  constantly  pursuing  the  best.  The 
pursuit  of  excellence  is  not  a  destination  but  the 
disciplined  commitment  to  excel  (to  rise  above  others, 
to  be  eminent) . 

Duke's  ambition  must  be  to  excel  in  its  chosen 
endeavors,  to  pursue  the  elusive  goal  of  perfection 
through  constant  improvements,  to  surpass  others 
and  gain  distinction.  This  is  our  responsibility  if  Duke 
is  to  claim  and  sustain  a  "place  of  real  leadership"  in 
the  educational  world  and  to  serve  society  as  James  B. 
Duke  envisioned.  This  striving  to  be  the  best  is  what 
gives  us  the  prospect  of  being  among  the  best. 

How  do  we  know  if  we  are  hitting  the  mark  in  doing 
good  and  pursuing  excellence?  We  need  both  internal 
standards  and  external  feedback.  While  a  substantial 
section  of  the  strategic  plan  is  devoted  to  assessment, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  reflect  here  on  the  fundamentals 
with  regard  to  teaching  and  research.  Consistent  with 
our  mission,  we  want  to  have  a  demonstrable  impact 
on  the  good  of  society  through  our  teaching,  research, 
and  direct  service  to  the  community.  Our  social  impact 
in  teaching  is  greatest  if  Duke  educates  leaders,  men 
and  women  who  will  not  only  succeed  professionally 
but  who  will  be  role  models  in  their  personal  conduct, 
their  civic  contributions,  and  their  commitment  to 
lifelong  learning.  It  follows  that  we  want  those  whom 
we  teach  to  leave  Duke  better  equipped  not  only  with 
specific  knowledge  and  skills  but  also  with  a  truer  eth- 
ical compass,  a  deeper  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
and  a  more  passionate  engagement  in  the  multifaceted 
world  around  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  our 
responsibilities  to  (and  expectations  of)  undergraduates, 


who  spend  four  espe- 
cially formative  years 
among  us,  shaping  their 
characters  as  well  as 
their  minds.  As  Duke 
graduates,  all  our  stu- 
dents must  share  that 
sense  of  stewardship  of 
our  sacred  trust  that 
properly  motivates 
trustees,  administrators, 
and  faculty. 


We  can  only  imperfectly  measure  our  success  in 
educating  in  this  expansive  way,  but  what  we  want 
to  gauge  is  the  long-term  satisfaction  of  our  alumni, 
both  with  their  Duke  education  and  with  the  lives 
they  lead,  and  the  contributions  they  make  in  their 
professional  endeavors  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  Shorter  term,  we  can  (and  do)  learn 
from  our  currently  enrolled  students  about  their 
Duke  experiences,  what  is  working  well  and  what 
needs  improvement.  While  we  can  gauge  success 
anecdotally,  and  measure  it  periodically  through 
survey  research,  there  is  also  an  important  market 
test,  and  that  is  the  demand  for  our  programs 
expressed  in  our  applicant  pool  and  matriculation 
rates.  The  expected  value  of  a  Duke  education  is 
embodied  in  the  choices  of  the  thousands  of  students 
who  apply  for  places  in  our  programs  each  year. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  most  critical  forms  of  external 
feedback  we  receive. 

When  it  comes  to  research  and  scholarship,  Duke 
serves  society  by  preserving  and  extending  the  body  of 
human  knowledge,  enriching  the  diverse  perspectives 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  fundamental  char- 
acter and  practical  problems  of  human  life  and  society, 
and  contributing  to  the  stock  of  useful  products  and 
services  available  to  society.  How  do  we  know  if  Duke 
is  succeeding  in  this  part  of  our  mission?  Again,  there 
are  no  definitive,  easy  measures.  Just  as  the  individual 
impact  of  a  Duke  education  is  played  out  over 
decades,  the  work  of  research  and  scholarship  is 
long-term  and  cumulative.  Some  impacts  are  immedi- 
ately evident,  but  the  lasting  impact  of  ideas  and 
discoveries  is  something  only  time  can  tell.  But  we 
know  Duke  is  succeeding  when  the  work  of  our  faculty 
is  published  in  prominent  places,  discussed  in  the 
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national  media,  cited  in  the  works  of  other  scholars, 
taught  in  their  courses,  and  honored  by  professional 
organizations  and  national  awards.  In  professional 
fields,  we  want  to  inform  the  practice  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  preachers,  engineers,  business  people,  and 
public  policy  makers  well  beyond  the  ranks  of  our  own 
students.  In  the  sciences  and  engineering,  we  want  to 
earn  the  support  of  private  foundations  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  produce  important  discoveries  and 
translate  them  into  successful  products  and  processes. 
Though  harder  to  quantify  than  student  demand, 
these  are  all  real  market  indicators  of  our  effectiveness. 

But  we  can  also  look  closer  to  home.  The  most 
immediate  impact  of  our  scholars  and  researchers  is 
on  their  faculty  colleagues  and  their  students. 
Interesting  faculty  attract  interesting  faculty,  and  we 
can  size  up  the  vitality  of  our  faculty  individually  and 
collectively  by  the  degree  to  which  they  serve  as 
magnets  by  virtue  of  their  ability  to  stimulate  the 
creativity  and  contributions  of  others.  It  is  not  just 
the  quality  of  our  faculty  that  matters  but  the  quality 
of  their  interactions  with  each  other  and  with  their 
students. 

This  latter  point  provides  an  important  reminder  of 
the  centrality  of  community  in  higher  education.  Our 
job  as  leaders  is  to  create  the  conditions  that  allow 
teaching,  learning,  scholarship,  and  research  to  flourish. 
While  each  of  those  activities  can  take  place  under  a 
wide  range  of  circumstances,  there  is  no  question  that 
they  flourish  most  effectively  in  a  community  that 
shares  a  common  purpose  and  values,  a  community 
that  fosters  creativity,  intellectual  risk  taking,  spirited 
debate,  and  social  engagement.  Essential  to  achieving 
those  common  purposes  is  a  value  system  that  respects 
and  takes  full  advantage  of  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  diversity  of  our  community  and  that  accords 
dignity  and  respect  to  all  of  the  varied  people  and 
roles  essential  to  the  mission  of  Duke.  Like  excellence, 
community  is  an  elusive  ideal.  It  is  both  a  goal  and  a 
discipline,  and  we  must  keep  it  constantly  in  view. 

Competition  and  Differentiation: 
Duke's  Distinctive  Signature 

In  our  consideration  of  the  broader  context  in  which 
Duke  functions,  it  is  important  to  discuss  the  dynamics 
of  our  market  within  American  higher  education.  The 


leading  private  research 
universities  have  much  in 
common,  offering  similar 
degree  programs  and 
pursing  similar  lines  of 
research,  yet  the  rivalry 
among  them  is  often 
intense.  Each  institution  is 
pursuing  excellence  (and 
the  public  recognition  that 
comes  with  it)  on  it  own 
terms,  seeking  to  create  the  deepest,  richest,  and  most 
diverse  environment  possible  for  teaching,  learning, 
and  research  and  for  the  preparation  of  new  leaders 
for  our  society.  The  leading  universities  compete  with 
each  other  for  the  human  and  financial  capital  they 
need  to  excel  in  their  broadly  overlapping  missions. 

Although  this  competition  can  be  costly  and  some- 
times takes  on  the  character  of  an  arms  race,  the 
independent  pursuit  of  excellence  by  individual 
institutions  is  an  important  source  of  innovation. 
Because  there  are  few  if  any  trade  secrets  in  higher 
education  and  many  channels  of  information  sharing, 
successful  innovations  are  widely  publicized  and  then 
diffused.  This  free  flow  of  information  and  innovation 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  system  of  higher  education,  contributing 
to  its  ability  over  the  last  century  and  more  to  meet 
the  challenges  and  seize  the  opportunities  presented 
by  changing  environmental  circumstances  and  new 
public  demands.  It  also  helps  to  explain  the  broad 
similarity  of  the  leading  institutions  as  well  as  relative 
stability  of  the  prestige  hierarchy  in  American  higher 
education.  If  Duke  develops  an  innovative,  effective 
program  of  teaching  or  research,  other  institutions 
with  adequate  resources  can  seek  to  imitate  our 
success.  Similarly,  we  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
what  is  working  elsewhere. 

Nevertheless,  because  no  institution  has  the  resources 
to  escape  defining  choices,  and  each  institution 
evolves  independently,  every  private  research  university 
has  its  own  distinctive  signature  reflecting  its  unique 
history,  specific  programmatic  balances,  and  relation- 
ship to  place  and  space.  We  need  to  understand 
what  is  truly  distinctive  about  Duke's  signature  and 
what  elements  of  that  distinctiveness  we  want  to 
preserve  or  sharpen  over  time.  Having  this  or  that 


program  is  not  alone  the  answer  because  programs 
can  be  replicated  and  their  leadership  attracted  away. 
Our  signature  is  determined  far  more  by  distinctive 
programmatic  balances,  relationships,  and  values. 
James  Engell,  professor  of  English  and  comparative 
literature  at  Harvard  University,  has  expressed  this 
idea  most  eloquently  in  a  discussion  of  the  entelechy 
(en-TEL-echy)  of  higher  education: 

Entelechy  means  the  striving  for  perfection  in  a 
series  of  goals  taken  together  as  a  whole.  The  word 
comes  from  Greek  enteles,  or  complete  or  full, 
which  in  turn  derives  from  telos,  or  goal.  An  ent- 
elechy demands  we  envision  how  to  fulfill  the 
potential  of  the  whole  by  coordinating  and  giving 
proper  relative  weight  to  a  set  of  varied  goals  and 
the  goods  they  seek  to  achieve.  For  each  institution, 
this  entails  a  particular  inflection  or  emplmsis.' 

How  do  we  describe  the  balances  and  inflections  that 
form  the  signature  of  Duke?  Several  interrelated  fac- 
tors create  this  signature: 

•  We  have  an  exceptionally  strong  tradition  of 
academic  freedom  dating  back  to  Trinity  College; 
we  recognize  that  this  tradition  of  unfettered  inquiry, 
free  expression,  and  spirited  debate  is  essential  to 
the  critical  examination  of  the  human  condition  and 
the  discovery  of  new  knowledge.  Like  other  forms 
of  freedom,  its  productive  exercise  requires  mature 
judgment  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

•  The  distinctive  combination  of  schools  that  consti- 
tute Duke  and  the  relationships  among  them  are 
unique.  Each  of  our  schools  has  substantial  interac- 
tions with  virtually  all  the  others,  and  our  faculty 
members  have  close  colleagues  and  collaborators  not 
only  in  their  own  disciplines  but  in  many  others  as 
well.  This  is  less  true  of  our  students  but  ought  to  be 
more  so;  the  intergenerational  University  Scholars 
Program  is  a  start. 

•  This  sense  of  complementing  and  a  habit  of 
cooperation  extends  beyond  our  own  campus  to  for- 
mal and  informal  partnerships  with  other  universities 
and  organizations  in  the  Research  Triangle,  across 
the  country  and,  increasingly,  throughout  the  world. 
Duke  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  leader  in 
collaboration. 


•  Our  signature  reflects  a  combination  of  place  and 
scale  and  a  relationship  between  campus  and 
surrounding  towns  that  is  especially  conducive  to 
community.  It  is  easier  at  Duke  than  at  most  other 
major  private  research  universities  to  establish 
multifaceted  relationships  that  span  professional 
interests,  family  friendships,  religious  devotion,  and 
recreational  pursuits.  In  addition,  we  have  abundant 
opportunities,  individually  and  collectively,  to  help 
meet  the  many  needs  of  the  Durham  community  and 
to  see  our  efforts  make  a  tangible  difference.  We  need 
to  sustain  and  expand  this  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
community,  and  make  it  more  intergenerational  and 
inclusive;  it  is  one  of  our  defining  assets. 

•  Duke  is  a  community  of  deep  engagement  for 
students  outside  the  classroom,  in  community  service, 
the  arts,  political  organizations,  academic  competi- 
tions, and  athletics.  Duke's  men's  and  women's  sports 
attract  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  people  in  all  walks 
of  university  life,  and  in  the  wider  community  as  well. 
Participation  in  high-level  athletics  competition  while 
engaging  in  a  challenging  course  of  study  is  a  defining 
characteristic  of  Duke  for  many  students;  and  many 
more  of  us  take  pride  in  their  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments and  share  their  triumphs  and  disappointments. 
Our  widely  shared  interest  in  athletics  is  an  important 

source  of  community; 
the  academic  and 
athletic  performance 
of  our  student  ath- 
letes and  their  per- 
sonal conduct 
reflects  our  commit- 
ment to  excellence, 
personal  growth,  and 
high  standards  for  all 
our  students. 

•  Duke  has  a  culture 
of  innovation  and 
collaboration  rooted  in  its  long  tradition  of  academic 
freedom  and  the  ease  of  interaction  in  an  academic 
community  situated  in  a  small-town  environment. 
Duke  is  especially  open  to  innovation  and  supportive 
of  entrepreneurial  initiatives  undertaken  by  our 
schools  and  members  of  our  faculty,  staff,  and  student 
body.  We  need  to  make  this  sense  of  shared  ownership 
and  empowerment  even  more  pervasive. 
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•  We  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  fosters 
moral  and  ethical 
reflection,  responsi- 
ble leadership,  and 
spirited  debate. 
This  tradition  per- 
meates Duke  in 
many  ways:  through 
the  central  pres- 
ence of  the  Duke 
Chapel,  the  broad 
influence  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  fresh  energy 
of  the  Freeman  Center.  Our  innovative  Institute  for 
the  Care  at  the  End  of  Life  spans  schools,  disciplines, 
and  faiths  in  addressing  some  of  the  most  personal 
human  needs  and  profound  mysteries.  The  innovative 
work  of  the  B.N.  Duke,  Hart  Leadership,  and  Kenan 
Ethics  programs  touches  many  members  of  our  com- 
munity. Our  robust  faculty  governance  system  and  the 
active  roles  played  by  students,  through  DSG  and 
GPSC  and  many  other  avenues,  provide  abundant  op- 
portunities for  leadership,  linking  faculty  and  students 
with  each  other,  campus  administrators,  and  trustees. 

•  Duke  is  committed  to  the  value  of  diversity  in  all 
its  forms  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  human  life  and 
a  fundamental  foundation  for  effective  teaching, 
learning,  and  inquiry.  Though  this  commitment  has 
never  been  perfectly  realized,  it  has  deep  roots  and 
requires  constant  nurturing.  An  especially  important 
part  of  this  commitment  is  our  strong  support  for 
effective  financial  aid  programs  in  each  of  our  schools; 
these  programs  help  ensure  that  our  programs  are 
accessible  to  talented  students  from  many  diverse 
backgrounds  and  that  all  our  students  benefit  from 
participation  in  a  diverse  academic  community. 

Our  quest  for  academic  excellence  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  these  signature  qualities.  Like  any 
other  great  university,  Duke  depends  on  attracting 
outstanding  faculty,  students,  and  administrative 
leaders.  But  it  is  how  their  talents  and  energies  work 
together  that  matters,  and  Duke  is  a  particularly 
conducive  place  for  working  together,  for  interdisci- 
plinary collaboration,  for  the  transmission  of  values 
and  experience  through  participation  in  an  intergener- 
ational  community  in  which  we  learn  from  each  other 
(and  challenge  each  other  to  excel) . 


These  relatively  intangible  qualities  require  careful 
cultivation,  and  that  work  goes  on  as  a  function  of 
leadership  at  many  levels,  an  essential  backdrop  to 
the  development  and  execution  of  our  academic 
plans.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  none  of  these 
signature  characteristics  is  fully  formed  or  free  of 
tensions  and  contradictions.  Raising  them  to  con- 
sciousness helps  us  understand  these  tensions,  and 
the  work  that  remains  to  be  done  to  build  a  distinc- 
tive, inclusive  community  devoted  to  academic 
excellence,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  part  of  a 
fabric  of  stewardship,  citizenship,  and  reverence  for 
the  gifts  that  have  been  assembled  here.  This  is  the 
entelechy  that  makes  Duke  a  special  place — a  place 
like  no  other — to  teach,  learn,  discover,  create,  and 
offer  care. 


Fundamental  Threats  to  the 
Pre-eminence  of  Private  Research 
Universities 

This  mission- driven,  values-driven  view  of  our  defin- 
ing characteristics  comes  under  periodic  pressure,  and 
the  pressure  is  intense  today.  Over  decades  and  cen- 
turies, however,  universities  have  shown  a  remarkable 
capacity  to  adapt  and  change;  they  may  change  slowly, 
.after  many  committee  meetings,  but  they  do  change. 
"New  inventions,  fresh  discoveries,  alterations  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  throw  accustomed  methods  and 
the  men  who  are  accustomed  to  them  out  of  date  and 
use  without  pause  or  pity,"  wrote  Woodrow  Wilson, 
then  Princeton's  president,  in  1909.2  But  the  institu- 
tions about  which  he  worried  are  still  with  us,  recog- 
nizable though  also  clearly  different.  Indeed  this  com- 
bination of  change  and  constancy,  innovation  and 
consolidation,  is  what  makes  it  possible  to  think  of 
universities  as  institutions  and  not  just  organizations  or 
enterprises.  Private  universities  like  Duke  are  here  for 
the  long  run  and  must  chart  their  courses  accordingly. 

Yet  this  is  a  moment  of  paradox.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  demand  for  high-quality  higher  education  is  at  an 
all  time  high  and  support  for  our  research  mission  is 
equally  robust.  Despite  the  substantial  costs,  would-be 
students  are  lined  up  by  the  thousands  to  attend  the 
leading  institutions,  and  most  are  turned  away.  The 
returns  to  a  college  degree  are  also  at  an  all  time  high; 
the  knowledge  economy  is  for  real,  and  solid  college 


preparation  and  advanced  degrees  are  rightly  seen  as 
essential  to  success.  Moreover,  it  is  widely  recognized 
that  the  breadth  of  education  acquired  through  a  lib- 
eral arts  education,  with  its  emphasis  on  lifetime 
learning  and  life  skills,  is  the  best  preparation  for  a 
complex,  rapidly  changing,  interdependent  world.  Yet 
this  is  also  a  moment  of  great  anxiety  for  higher  edu- 
cation. We  have  weathered  a  decade  of  criticism 
about  rising  costs  and  "political  correctness"  that  has 
not  wholly  subsided,  and  there  are  now  new  threats 
on  the  horizon. 

The  threat  most  often  cited  today  is  digital  technology 
and,  more  particularly,  the  emergence  of  vigorous, 
entrepreneurial  for-profit  education  providers.  A  1999 
study  by  Merrill  Lynch  6k  Co.  outlined  the  opportunities 
for  private  investment  in  for-profit  higher  education,3 
and  the  sums  invested  are  rapidly  increasing.  The 
question  is  not  whether  for-profit  distance  education 
will  become  a  factor  but  at  what  rate  and  with  what 
implications  for  the  leading  private  research  universities. 
The  issue  for  Duke  and  similar  institutions  is  whether 
for-profit  on-line  education  will  unleash  new  forms 
of  competition  that  will  erode  our  core  markets  and 
thus  force  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  kind 
of  education  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  private 
research  universities. 


tially  more  students,  who  would  overwhelm  finite 
campus  resources  and  dilute  student  quality.)  But  in 
the  model  of  the  "new  economy,"  education  is 


infinitely  scalable,  and  the  new  for-profits  will  want 
market  share  above  all.  This  makes  all  the  difference. 
Standardized  curricula  consisting  of  "plug  and  play" 
modules  prepared  by  the  leading  content  authorities 
and  supported  by  wizards  of  the  new  on-line,  multi- 
media technologies  and  cognitive  learning  specialists 
will  obviate  the  need  to  prepare  local  lectures  on 
American  politics  or  English  literature  or  organic 
chemistry.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
instruction  delivered  can  be  driven  dramatically 
downward  as  economies  of  scale  are  realized,  poten- 
tially extending  the  reach  of  high-quality  education 
but  threatening  the  purchase  of  old-fashioned,  labor 
intensive,  high-cost  providers.  Students  will  not  only 
benefit  from  lower  costs  and  the  wider  availability  of 
"name  brand"  education,  they  will  be  free  to  choose 
the  time  and  place  of  study  to  suit  their  own  conve- 
nience. Students  will  have  "live"  interactions  with 
their  professors  or  instructional  guides  through  two- 
way  video  or  at  their  convenience  through  electronic 
mail  and  course  web  postings.  On-line  libraries  from 
around  the  world  will  be  at  their  fingertips.  Students 
will  meet  and  greet  each  other  digitally,  discussing 
course  content,  collaborating  on  projects,  sharing  cul- 
tural and  political  interests,  developing  friendships 
and  romances,  and  perhaps  even  competing  in  their 
favorite  "dream  team"  on-line  sports.  The  beautiful 
grounds  and  expensive  bricks  and  mortar  foundations 
of  today's  leading  institutions  may  become  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset. 

This  stylized  vision  of  market  forces  and  new  technol- 
ogy is  powerfully  exhilarating  to  some,  deeply  trou- 
bling to  others.  What  does  it  mean  for  Duke  and 
other  distinguished  private  research  universities?  We 
are,  after  all,  the  "old-fashioned,  labor-intensive,  high- 
cost  providers"  in  the  paragraph  above.  In  one  very 
important  sense,  the  scenario  outlined  above  is  not 
really  new.  Private  research  universities  have  always 
faced  competition  from  lower  cost  institutions.  We 
have  deliberately  chosen  a  small  market  niche,  provid- 
ing high  cost/high  value  education  to  a  small  number 
of  the  best-qualified  students,  all  of  whom  would  have 
had  a  wide  array  of  less  costly  alternatives  open  to 
them.  So  competition  itself  is  not  new.  Demand  for 
selective  private  higher  education  under  these  circum- 
stances has  always  exceeded  supply,  despite  significant 
cost  differences.  Our  market  power  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  students  and  par- 
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ents  are  finding  an  experi- 
ence ot  great  value  in  the 
education  we  offer. 

Notwithstanding  bursts  of 
public  concern  and  criti- 
cism about  the  quality  of 
the  education  Duke  and 
similar  institutions  offer, 
we  have  stood  up  to  this 
fundamental  market  test 
very  well. 

The  real  question  for  the 
future  is  whether  the 
structure  of  demand  is 
likely  to  change.  Will  the 
students  and  parents  who  currently  choose  institu- 
tions like  Duke  prefer  a  digital  university  without  walls 
in  the  future/  This  alternative  will  be  cheaper  (as  are 
other  current  alternatives),  but  will  it  also  be  more 
appealing,  or  at  least  sufficiently  appealing  to  change 
current  preferences?  These  are  not  questions  that  we 
can  answer  with  certainty.  But  to  face  them  squarely, 
we  need  a  clear-eyed  understanding  of  our  "cus- 
tomers' "  needs  and  expectations  and  a  commitment 
to  meeting  them  through  the  "value  proposition"  we 
offer  them. 

Survey  research  suggests  two  things:  Students  are 
seeking  academic  quality  and  a  sense  of  community 
that  will  reach  beyond  the  years  of  study  on  campus. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  mix  of  practical  and  idealistic 
motives  in  seeking  these  characteristics,  but  many  stu- 
dents are  finding  them  in  private  research  universities. 
We  have  been  meeting  their  needs — never  perfectly, 
but  in  many  substantial  ways.  The  "value  proposition" 
of  the  private  research  university  has  rested  on  three 
fundamental  principles:  the  complementary  relation- 
ship of  teaching  and  research  scholarship  in  producing 
a  distinctive  form  of  education  that  at  its  best  involves 
students  directly  in  the  creation  of  new  knowledge; 
the  value  of  personalized  education  that  is  as  much 
about  leadership  and  character  formation  as  it  is  about 
skills  and  knowledge  transfer;  and  the  overarching 
importance  of  participating  in  a  learning  community, 
with  a  wide  range  of  intergenerational  interactions 
and  opportunities  for  leadership  and  participation  in 
athletics,  cultural  events,  and  social  service. 


Our  conviction  is  that  the  best  way  to  succeed  under 
changing  market  conditions  will  be  to  intensify  these 
distinctive  characteristics  of  private  research  universi- 
ties, and  Duke's  signature  among  them.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  be  fully  accountable  to  our  many  con- 
stituencies in  demonstrating  as  effectively  as  possible 
that  the  education  and  community  we  sustain  creates 
superior  value,  widely  accessible,  for  the  students  who 
experience  it  directly  and  for  the  larger  society.  This 
vision  of  conserving  a  legacy  rooted  in  deeply  held 
values  and  intensifying  our  signature  is  fully  compati- 
ble with,  but  must  constantly  shape,  our  commitment 
to  innovative  leadership  through  bold  initiatives  in 
teaching  and  research.  These  initiatives  will  not  only 
deepen  our  commitment  to  traditional  modes  of 
inquiry  and  discussion,  they  will  also  harness  new 
technologies  to  our  carefully  defined  purposes  and 
allow  us  to  reach  new  markets  of  students,  particularly 
in  our  professional  school  programs,  beyond  our  tradi- 
tional reach. 

The  academic  plan  gives  bold  expression  to  our 
commitment  to  stewardship,  leadership,  excellence, 
community,  and  values-to  our  distinctive  entelechy. 
Duke  University,  like  the  other  great  private  research 
universities,  was  created  and  has  been  sustained  by 
men  and  women  for  whom  these  simple  virtues  have 
.real  meaning.  If  we  cannot  sustain  these  virtues,  we 
are  unworthy  of  our  legacy  and  deserve  to  be  judged 
by  ordinary,  commercial,  and  utilitarian  logic.  Cyber-U 
will  not  be  far  behind. 


1 .  James,  Engell,  "The  Idea  of  Organic  Growth  in  Higher 
Education,"  paper  presented  to  the  Forum  on  the  Future  of 
Higher  Education,  The  Aspen  Institute,  1999,  p.  1. 

2.  Quoted  in  Engell,  p.  1. 

3.  M.  Moe,  K.  Bailey  and  R.  Lau,  "The  Book  of  Knowledge,' 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  1999. 
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REUNION  RECORDS 


ENGINEERING  ACCOLADES 


Robert  C.  Marlay  B.S.E.  '69,  Lewis  C. 
Brewster  B.S.E.  '86,  and  former  dean 
Earl  H.  Dowell  were  honored  by  the 
Pratt  School  of  Engineering  Alumni 
Association  at  its  annual  awards  banquet  in 
April.  Marlay  received  the  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award,  Brewster  the  Distinguished 
Young  Alumni  Award,  and  Dowell  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

Marlay  is  director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Office  of  Policy.  He  is  an 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  and,  as  executive 
secretariat  to  the  department's  R&dD  Coun- 
cil, he  leads  agency-wide  groups  charged 
with  developing  policies  on  research  and  de- 
velopment management,  portfolio  analysis, 


intellectual  property,  use  of  peer  review,  for- 
eign-company participation  in  national  lab- 
oratory research,  and  technology  transfer. 

An  NROTC  graduate,  he  served  in  the 
Navy's  Civil  Engineering  Corps  before  earn- 
ing two  master's  degrees  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  serves  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  an  admi- 
ral, where  he  is  the  senior  combat  engineer- 
ing and  construction  officer  overseeing  the 
Navy's  13,000  reserve  Seabees.  His  military 
decorations  number  more  than  a  dozen. 

Marlay  was  appointed  to  President  Carter's 
task  force  on  energy  policy,  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  Energy  Production  and 
Conservation  Act  that  established  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  1977.  He  had  worked 
at  its  predecessor  agencies  since  1974.  He 
received  the  department's  Meritorious  Ser- 
vice Award  for  his  two-year  work  in  devel- 


oping a  national  energy  strategy  that  became 
the  basis  for  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 
This  year,  the  department  presented  him 
with  two  additional  awards  for  his  leadership 
in  technology  issues. 

Distinguished  Young  Alumni  Award  re- 
cipient Brewster  joined  Rockwell  as  a  sys- 
tems engineer  in  1986  in  its  Dallas-based 
Network  Transmission  Systems  division.  He 
helped  upgrade  the  backbone  microwave  tele- 
communications system  for  the  kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
engineering  the  fiber-optic  transmission  sys- 
tem that  carried  broadcast  video  and  data 
traffic  throughout  metropolitan  Seoul  during 
the  1988  Summer  Olympics. 

He  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  pursue  his 
M.B.A.  at  Stanford  University  and  rejoined 
Rockwell  upon  graduation  in  1991  in  its  I 
Semiconductor  Systems  division  in  Newport 
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I  Beach,  California.  In  1998,  Rockwell  spun  off 

|  that  business  into  a  separately  traded  public 

I  company,  Conexant  Systems  Inc.,  and  ap- 

■  pointed  Brewster  senior  vice  president  of 

I  worldwide  sales.  Conexant  is  now  the  largest 

I  maker  of  semiconductiors  focused  exclusive- 

!  ly  on  communications. 

I     Last  year,  Brewster  was  named  by  the 

I  Orange  County  Business  Journal  as  one  of  the 

\  county's  top  ten  businesspeople  under  forty. 

I      Dowell,  dean  emeritus  of  the  Pratt  School 

S  and  J.  A.  Jones  Professor  of  mechanical  engi- 

5  neering  and  material  science,  earned  his 

B.S.E.  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  his 

S.M.  and  Sc.D.  degrees  from  M.I.T.  He  was 

on  the  faculty  at  Princeton  University  before 

coming  to  Duke  in  1983.  He  was  dean  for 

sixteen  years,  the  longest  tenure  for  a  dean 

at  both  Duke  and  engineering. 

Elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  En- 


gineering in  1993,  Dowell  has  served  as  vice 
chair  and  chair  of  the  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education's  Engineering  Dean's 
Council,  and  has  chaired  its  public  policy 
committee.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Mechanics — which 
has  given  him  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award — and  past  vice  president  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
(AIAA). 

Dowell  is  a  recipient  of  AIAA's  Structural 
Dynamics,  Structures,  and  Materials  Research 
Award;  this  year  the  AIAA  named  him  the 
Theodore  Von  Karman  Lecturer.  He  has  also 
been  honored  with  a  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 


NOTABLE  NURSES 


Patricia  W.  Underwood  B.S.N.  '66  was 
honored  in  April  with  the  School  of 
Nursing's  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  for  2001.  Established  by  the 
faculty  of  the  nursing  school,  the  award  rec- 
ognizes a  graduate  whose  achievement  adds 
to  the  distinction  of  nursing,  the  health  pro- 
fessions, the  school,  and  the  university. 

Underwood,  who  earned  her  master's  in 
maternal  child  nursing  at 
Boston  University  and  her 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  is  director  of  re- 
search and  faculty  develop- 
ment at  the  Kirkhof  School 
of  Nursing,  Grand  Valley 
State  University,  in  Allen- 


May-June  2001 
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dale,  Michigan.  Her  research  interests  include 
maternal  child  nursing  and  nursing  educa- 
tion. She  is  a  past  recipient  of  the  Michigan 
Nurses  Association's  Conduct  and  Utiliza- 
tion of  Research  in  Nursing  Scholar  Award. 

Underwood  is  currently  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Nurses  Association 
(ANA),  where  she  chairs  its  board  of  gover- 
nance and  legislative  committees.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  a  state  task  force  on  rural 
health  and  has  worked  with  the  Division  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  modify  rules 
governing  reimbursement  for  nurse  practi- 
tioners under  Medicare. 

During  her  career,  she  worked  with  feder- 
al agencies  and  interest  groups  to  develop  a 
national  agenda  to  address  violence  against 
women,  and  to  frame  national  guidelines 
regarding  breast-feeding.  She  is  a  past  recip- 
ient of  the  Sigma  Theta  Tau  Award  for 


Excellence  in  Leadership  in  Nursing;  the 
Search  for  Excellent  in  Nursing  Award,  pre- 
sented by  the  Michigan  Nurses  Association; 
and  the  Distinguished  Faculty  Award  from 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Governing 
Boards  of  Public  Universities. 

The  annual  Harriet  Cook  Carter  Lecture 
was  delivered  by  Sally  Rankin  M.S.N.  78,  an 
expert  on  women  and  heart  disease.  Rankin, 
associate  professor  and  director  of  the  Fam- 
ily Nurse  Practitioner  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California-San  Francisco,  spoke 
on  "The  Heart  of  Matter:  Heart  Disease  and 
Women. "  Recognized  as  one  of  the  first  nurses 
to  note  the  distinctions  between  men  and 
women  in  terms  of  presenting  signs  and 
symptoms,  she  is  also  among  the  first  to  no- 
tice differences  between  the  sexes  in  their 
recovery  from  cardiac  events. 

Rankin's  Harriet  Cook  Carter  Lecture  in- 


cluded findings  from  her  National  Institute 
of  Nursing  Research-funded  study,  "African- 
American  and  Euro-American  Women 
Adapting  to  MI. "  The  principal  investigator 
of  five  studies  funded  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Rankin  is  the  author  of 
Patient  Education:  Principles,  arid  Practices,  a 
textbook  on  patient  education  that  is  being 
released  in  its  fourth  revision. 

The  lecture  series,  conceived  by  the  Class 
of  1963  and  presented  annually  ever  since, 
celebrates  the  life  of  Harriet  Cook  Carter, 
who  worked  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity health-care  community  and  its  Durham 
neighbors.  As  a  nurse,  Harriet  Cook  Carter 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Nursing 
School's  alumni  association,  a  co-founder  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Duke  Medical 
Center,  and  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Ar- 
my and  other  civic  groups. 
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Class  acts:  Marching  to 

the  Duke  Alumni  Association 

luncheon,  far  left;  meeting  and 

greeting  old  and  new  friends, 

opposite;  sharing  a  song  and 

racing  in  the  Alumni  Fun  Run, 

at  right;  dancing  to  the 

Drifters,  below 


',::,:  3*L* 
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Class  Notes 


WRITE:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Duke  Magazine, 
Box  90572,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C.  27708 

FAX:  (919)  681-1659  (typed  only,  please) 

E-MAIL:  dukemagd'duke.edu 

Include  your  full  name,  address,  and 

class  year  when  you  e-mail  us. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  Alumni  Records, 
Box  90581,  Durham,  N.C.  27708. 
Please  include  mailing  label. 
E-mail  address  changes  to: 


NOTICE:  Because  of  the  volume  of  class 
note  material  we  receive  and  the  long 
lead  time  required  for  typesetting, 
design,  and  printing,  your  submission 
may  not  appear  for  two  to  three  issues. 
Alumni  are  urged  to  include  spouses' 
names  in  marriage  and  birth  announce- 
ments. We  do  not  record  engagements. 


30s,  40s  a  50s 


Mary  Duke  Biddle  Trent  Semans  '39,  Hon. 
'83,  former  chair  of  The  Duke  Endowment,  received 
the  Samuel  DuBois  Cook  Society's  first  Civic  Service 
Award  for  her  lifetime  work.  The  society  is  named  for 
Samuel  DuBois  Cook  Hon.  '79,  former  Duke 
faculty  member,  current  president  of  Dillard 
University,  and  a  Duke  University  trustee  emeritus. 

Robert  M.  Helm  Jr.  A.M.  '40,  Ph.D.  '50,  who  has 
taught  at  Wake  Forest  University  since  1940,  was  hon- 
ored in  Greece  at  the  International  Symposium  of 
Philosophy  by  Greece  and  the  city  of  Zacharo  for  his 
"contribution  to  the  science  of  philosophy  and  the 
cultured  development  of  Greece." 

Harold  D.  Burkhardt  M.R.E.  '50  represented 
Duke  in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Southwestern  University  in  Georgetown,  Texas.  He 
lives  in  San  Antonio. 


Blair  Pickens  Coleman  M.D.  '51  represented 
Duke  in  March  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Midwestern  State  University  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Henry  B.  Dixon  II  '56,  M.D.  '61  represented  Duke 
in  March  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School  in  Norfolk,  Va.  He 
lives  in  Franktown,  Va. 

MARRIAGES:  Robert  M.  Helm  Jr.  A.M.  '40, 
Ph.D.  '50  to  Carol  J.  Dinkins  on  Dec.  30.  Residence: 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


60S 


H.  Frey  B.S.E.E.  '60  was  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  and  group  executive  of  Litton  Industries 
Information  Systems  Group,  placing  him  in  charge  of 
several  information  technology  companies.  He  and  his 
wife,  Jacqueline  Fair  Frey  '64,  live  in  McLean,  Va. 


May-June  2001 
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Al  fresco  friends:  After  an  early 

morning  service  in  Duke  Chapel  solely 

for  alumni,  the  Duke  Wind  Symphony 

accompanied  champagne,  strawberries, 

and  brunch  in  Duke  Gardens 


Judith  Heckroth  Hoopes  60  was  elected  chair 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Delaware  Community 
Foundation  in  June.  Her  husband,  dentist  Robert  R. 
Hoopes  '6 1 ,  was  appointed  to  the  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  They  have  four  grandchil- 
dren and  live  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Martha  T.  Nesbitt  '61,  M.A.T.  '62,  president  of 
Gainesville  College,  received  one  of  five  meritorious 
awards  presented  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  at 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  School  at  its 
annual  conference.  She  lives  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Royce  Greenlaw  Haiman  '62  represented  Duke 
in  February  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Florida.  She  lives  in  St.  Petersburg. 

William  O.  Walker  Jr.  Ph.D.  '62,  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio  since  1962, 
was  named  the  Jennie  Farris  Railey  Professor  of  Religion. 
A  specialist  in  the  New  Testament,  he  is  the  author  or 
editor  of  nine  books  and  numerous  articles  and  essays. 

Bettie  Sue  Siler  Masters  Ph.D.  '63,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  San  Antonio,  received  the 
2000  Bernard  B.  Brodie  Award  in  Drug  Metabolism 


from  the  American  Society  ot  Pharmacological  and 
Experimental  Therapeutics.  She  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Society  for  Biochemisty  and 
Molecular  Biology  for  2002-2004  and  was  vice  presi- 
dent for  Science  Policy  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Societies  for  Experimental  Biology  for  2001-2002.  She 
also  serves  on  the  advisory  committee  for  the  director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  until  2004. 


Ann  Smith  Perkins  '64,  A.M.  '65  represented 
Duke  in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
California  State  University,  Northridge,  where  she  is  a 
faculty  member. 

Kay  Herrin  Woodruff  '64  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Pathology  for  2001.  Her  prac- 
tice is  with  Pathology  Consultants  Medical  Groups  in 
San  Pablo,  Calif.  She  lives  in  Berkeley. 


M.D.  '65,  assistant  professor  of 
family  medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
Baltimore,  addressed  the  National  Youth  Leadership 
Forum  at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  spoke  to  high  school  students  considering  careers 
in  medicine.  He  has  a  rural  practice  in  Chaptico,  Md. 


J.  Sheheen  '65  declined  to  run  for  re- 
election to  the  S.C.  House  of  Representatives.  He  had 
been  elected  12  times  since  1976,  chaired  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  from  1980  to  1986,  and  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  from  1986  to  1994.  Upon  his 
announcement  to  retire,  the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion naming  him  speaker  emeritus.  He  practices  law 
and  lives  in  his  hometown  of  Camden,  S.C. 

Fay  Danner  Dupuis  '66  received  a  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
College  of  Law  Alumni  Association  in  May.  She  is 
Cincinnati's  city  solicitor. 

William  K.  Holmes  LL.B.  '66,  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  Wamer  Norcross  &  Judd,  was  included  in  the 
2001-2002  edition  of  Tlxe  Best  Lawyers  in  America. 
Selection  is  based  on  peer  review.  He  lives  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Nick  Homer  '66  is  author  of  a  web-book,  Who  Will 
Love  America?,  published  at  www.goodcitizen.org.  He 
writes  that  the  book,  which  discusses  the  "simple  things" 
that  a  citizen  can  do  to  make  a  difference,  is  "free  to 
all... a  gift  to  the  country."  He  lives  in  Irvine,  Calif. 
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Philip  Lader  '66,  the  departing  U.S.  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James'  in  Great  Britain,  was  named 
nonexecutive  chairman  at  the  WPP  Group  in  London. 
He  will  have  offices  in  London  and  Charleston,  S.C. 
He  was  also  named  a  senior  adviser  for  investment 
banking  in  Europe  at  Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter. 

Robert  W.  Spangler  LL.B.  '66  retired  from  the 
federal  government  after  32  years,  primarily  as  an 
attorney  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. He  now  works  for  a  small  consulting  firm  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  specializes  in  telecommu- 
nications law  and  policy.  He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  live 
in  Columbia,  Md. 

Lawrence  A.  Greenberg  '68,  who  recently  cele- 
brated 20  years  with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  was  elected  president  of  Duke's  Planned 
Giving  Council  of  Palm  Beach. 
William  Guy  '68  is  author  of  a  novel,  Gravity's 
Revolt,  published  in  four  volumes  by  Xlibris.  He  lives 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Robert  K.  Massey  Jr.  Ph.D.  '68  represented 
Duke  in  March  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Clark  University  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Lynn  E.  Wagner  J.D.  '68,  president  of  Litigation 
Alternatives,  Inc.,  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  was  appointed 
a  mediator  and  member  of  the  board  of  arbitrators  of 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Roster  of  Arbitrators  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association.  He  completed  the 
mediation  workshop  at  the  Harvard  University  Project 
on  Negotiation  and  the  program  on  the  mediation  of 
employment  disputes  at  the  Cornell  University 
Alliance  for  Education  in  Dispute  Resolution. 

Thomas  C.  Clark  '69  was  named  chair  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Union  College  in  Barbourville,  Ky. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Association's 
board  of  directors  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Dick  Connett  Ph.D.  '69  was  promoted  to  professor 
of  biology  at  Monroe  Community  College  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  He  joined  the  faculty  in  1991.  He  lives 
in  Brighton,  N.Y. 

Joseph  W.  Kimmell  II  '69  was  appointed  corpo- 
ration counsel  and  head  of  the  legal  department  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He  was  also  selected  vice 
chair  of  Baker  &  Daniels'  international  team,  where 
he'll  focuses  on  the  law  firm's  China  practice.  He 
spends  nearly  two  months  each  year  in  Qingdao, 
China,  and  other  regions. 

J.  Anthony  Manger  Jr.  '69,  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  Norris,  McLaughlin  6k  Marcus,  was  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  health-care  law  section  of  the  2001- 
2002  edition  of  The  Best  Lawyers  in  America.  He  spe- 
cializes in  corporate  health-care  regulations,  medical 
malpractice  insurance,  and  other  health-care  issues. 
He  lives  in  Lambertville,  N.J. 


70S 


Kathleen  Braun  70,  who  earned  her  M.B.A.  at 
Washington  University,  is  director  of  procurement  se 
vices  at  Webster  University.  She  lives  in  St.  Louis. 


J.  Brady  70  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  Dermatologic  Surgery  for  2000- 
2001.  He  is  clinical  professor  of  dermatology  at  Emory 
University's  medical  school  in  Atlanta. 

Rodney  L.  Eshelmen  J.D.  70  was  appointed 
managing  partner  of  Carroll,  Burdick  &  McDonough 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  heads  its  complex  litigation 
group.  His  practice  focuses  on  litigation  and  liability 
issues  concerning  manufacturers  of  transportation 


equipment,  machine  tools,  and  consumer  produ 


Philip  L.  Meredith  Ph.D.  70  represented  Duke  in 
April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Western 
Maryland  College  in  Westminster,  Md.  He  lives  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Robert  C.  Allen  72,  a  professor  and  chair  of  the 
department  of  ophthalmology  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  was 
awarded  the  Senior  Achievement  Award  by  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Ophthalmology.  He  is  co-author  of 
the  textbook  Principles  and  Management  ofGlaucoina 
Medical  Therapy,  published  by  the  American  Academy. 


A.M.  72,  Ph.D.  73,  Ivy  Max 
Hixson  Professor  of  Humanities  at  Salem  College  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  is  co-author  of  To  Create  a  New 
World?  American  Presidents  arid  the  United  Nations.  The 
book  was  named  an  "outstanding  academic  title"  by  the 
American  Library  Association's  CHOICE  magazine. 


Philip  A.  Pfaffly  J.D.  73,  a  partner  in  the 
Minneapolis  law  firm  Robins,  Kaplan,  Miller  &  Ciresi 
was  named  a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America,  the  Minnesota  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  and  the  American  Board  of  Trial 
Advocates,  and  he  is  certified  as  a  neutral  for  media- 
tion and  arbitration  in  Mil 


Charles  T.  Speth  II  73,  an  attorney  with 
Haynsworth  Baldwin  Johnson  &  Greaves,  was  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  2001-2002  edition  of  The  Best 
Lawyers  in  America.  He  lives  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Alan  S.  Currie  74,  chief  financial  officer  of 
Arthur  A.  Watson  &  Co.,  was  appointed  chair  of  the 
member  benefits  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  He  lives  in 
Manchester,  Conn. 


C.  Stevens  J.D.  74,  who  was  managing 
partner  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  law  firm  Thompson, 
Hine  &  Flory,  was  promoted  to  vice  chair  and  chief 
administrative  officer  of  KeyCorp. 

Jeffrey  T.  Timm  M.Div.  74,  the  parish  associate  at 
Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  is 
enrolled  in  the  master  of  human  resources  program  of 
Troy  State  University.  He  served  in  churches  in  Tampa 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  before  retiring  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  chaplaincy  in  1996.  He  lives  in  Tampa. 

Andrew  S.  Klein  75  was  promoted  to  tenured 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine.  He  is  chief  of  the  transplant  divi- 
sion and  director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Comprehensive 
Transplant  Center.  He  and  his  wife,  Julia,  and  their 
three  sons  live  in  Hunt  Valley,  Md. 

Kevin  McManus  M.B.A.  75  was  featured  in  a 
documentary  film  about  POWs  in  Vietnam,  Return 
with  Honor,  broadcast  on  PBS  last  November  as  a  part 
of  its  series  The  American  Experience.  He  lives  in 
Oakton,  Va. 


J.  Willert  75,  managing  director  of  the  law 
firm  Williams,  Kastner  6k  Gibbs  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  elected  first  vice  president  of  the 
Defense  Research  Institute.  The  organization's  first 
woman  and  first  African-American  officer,  she  will 
become  president  of  DRI  in  October  2002. 


Hankins  76  was  promoted  from  director 
dean  for  development  and  alumni  rela- 
tions for  The  Peabody  Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Carl  Elbert  Johnson  Ph.D.  76  represented  Duke 
in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
William  Jewell  College  in  Liberty,  Mo. 

Thomas  P.  Rausch  Ph.D.  76,  the  T  Marie  Chilton 
Professor  of  Catholic  Theology  and  chair  of  the  theo- 
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logical  studies  department  at  Loyola  Marymount  Uni- 
versity in  Los  Angeles,  is  author  of  two  new  books: 
Reconciling  Faith  and  Reason:  Apologists,  Evangelists,  and 
Theologians  in  a  Divided  Church  (Liturgical  Press)  and 
Catholics  and  Evangelicals:  Do  They  Share  a  Common 
Future?  (Paulist  Press/InterVarsity  Press). 

Donna  Sparks  76,  former  program  director,  assis- 
tant conductor,  and  founder/director  of  Choral  Vespers 
at  Duke  Chapel,  is  the  choral  director  at  Colby-Sawyer 
College  in  New  London,  N.H.  She  teaches  private 
music  students  and  conducts  the  chorus  at  Proctor 
Academy  in  Andover,  N.H.  She  lives  in  New  London. 


77  was  promoted  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Wake  Forest  University's 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine.  She  is  director  of 
the  Memory  Disorders  Clinic  and  medical  director  of 
adult  psychiatry  at  the  J.  Paul  Sticht  Center  on  Aging 
at  Baptist  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

John  J.  Coleman  III  78,  J.D  '81,  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  the  Cumberland  School  of  Law,  joined  the 
Birmingham  office  of  Burr  and  Forman  as  a  partner  in 
its  labor  and  employment  law  practice  group.  The 
author  of  three  books  on  employment  discrimination 
law,  he  has  been  selected  by  his  peers  for  inclusion  in 
Woodward  White's  Best  Lawyers  in  America  for  each  of 
the  past  eight  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Liz,  and  their  son 
live  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Howard  Goldberg  78  was  promoted  by  The 
Associated  Press  to  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
Ohio.  He  has  been  Ohio  news  editor  since  1998,  fol- 
lowing 12  years  as  a  supervisor  and  editor  on  AP's 
national  desk  in  New  York.  He  lives  in  Columbus. 

Janice  Alsop  Ver  Hoeve  79  is  director  and  rela- 
tionship manager  with  Scotia  Capital  in  its  Energy 
Finance  Group  in  Houston.  She  and  her  husband, 


Mark,  and  their  two  childr 


i  Houston. 


Joseph  P.  Logan  M.B.A.  79,  vice  president  of 
financial  services  for  the  American  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  executive  director  of  the 
Summer  and  Casual  Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, received  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  Association  Executives  of  North  Carolina.  He 
lives  in  Winston-Salem. 


MARRIAGES:  Thomas  L.  Lohman  79  to  Tracy 
Walczak  on  Aug.  12.  Residence:  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

BIRTHS:  Third  child  and  second  daughter  to  Deborar 
Daugherty  Stevens  B.S.E.  78  and  Clinton 

Stevens  on  March  9,  2000.  Named  Allison  McCall. 


80S 


Matthew  J.  Comisky  '81,  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  Blank  Rome  Comisky  &  McCauley,  spoke  at  the 
American  College  of  Mortgage  Attorneys  annual  con- 
ference, presenting  one  side  in  a  mock  presidential 
debate.  His  practice  concentrates  on  real  estate  devel- 
opment. He  lives  in  Narberth,  Pa. 


1,  who  earned  her  master's 
in  information  sciences  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
in  May,  is  the  librarian  at  Tandem  Friends  School  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.  She  and  her  husband,  John,  and 
their  two  daughters  live  in  North  Garden,  Va. 

David  L.  Seitelman  M.S.  '81  is  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing  at  Efoora,  Inc.,  and  its  subsidiary, 
Virotek,  which  develops  and  manufactures  medical 
diagnostic  tests.  He  lives  in  Highland  Park,  111. 

,  an  attorney  in  the  area  of 


labor  and  employment,  was  appointed  for  a  year's  term 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Day 
School  in  Tampa,  Fla.  She  lives  in  Tampa. 

Phillip  D.  Hllber  '82  was  named  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  Sterne,  Agee  &.  Leach,  Inc.,  for  its  new  invest- 
ment banking  office  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

George  Merrill  Witte  '82  was  named  editor-in- 
chief  of  St.  Martin's  Press  in  New  York.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kristen,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Thomas  James  Bickerton  M.Div.  '83  repre- 
sented Duke  in  March  at  the  inauguration  of  the  pres- 
ident of  Wheeling  Jesuit  University  in  Wheeling,  WVa. 

Brent  O.E.  Clinkscale  '83,  J.D.  '86,  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  Womble  Carlyle  Sandridge  &  Rice, 
was  named  general  counsel  to  the  Thurgood  Marshall 
Scholarship  Fund,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  He  will  also  serve  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  Fund  provides  scholarships  and  other  support  to 
students  attending  the  nation's  40  historically  black 
public  colleges  and  universities.  At  Duke,  he  was 
quarterback  on  the  football  team. 

John  A.  Dallen  Jr.  Ph.D.  '83  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  chief  information  officer  of  Research 
Triangle  Institute  in  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

Katie  Schmitz  '83,  after  17  years  in  communica- 
tions, accepted  a  tenure-track  position  in  the  English 
department  at  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  a  college  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  She  is  also  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
English  education  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo. 


»  '83  practices  neurology  at  Durham 
Neurology.  He  and  his  wife,  physician  Mary  Scott  Soo, 
who  heads  the  breast  imaging  division  of  radiology  at 
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Mini-Profil 


Duke  Medical  Center,  are  both  members  of  an 
Ultimate  Frisbee  team,  the  Raleigh  Llamas.  The  team 
was  Ultimate  world  champions  in  2000  and  1999 
UPA  national  champions.  The  couple  and  their  two 
daughters  live  in  Chapel  Hill. 


(ith  the  skill 
'  of  a  surgeon, 
which  he  is, 
PaulW. 
Schanher  *35,  M.D. 
'39  crafts  exact  and 
exacting  paintings  of 
bridges  he  has  captured 
on  film  over  the  last 
fifty  years  during  his 
travels  abroad.  "I'm 
not  an  artist,"  he  says. 
"I'm  an  art  technician. 
I've  always  gone  for 
precision.  In  surgery, 
you  have  to  have  that." 

His  aptitude  for 
painting,  like  medicine, 
is  a  combination  of 
genetics,  training,  and 
perseverance.  "I've 
always  been  able  to 
draw."  He  says  he  gets 
it  from  both  sides  of 
his  family:  His  father 
had  a  cousin  who 
painted  on  china,  his 


did  oil  paintings,  and 
his  mother's  sister 
worked  in  charcoal. 

"The  drawings  I  did 
for  my  anatomy  and 
biology  notebooks"  as 
a  Duke  undergraduate, 
Schanher  says,  "always 
brought  my  grades  up." 

In  1938,  as  a  gift  for 
graduating  from  medi- 
cal school,  his  uncle 
gave  him  the  means  to 
travel  around  Europe 
for  a  month.  When 
Schanher  and  his  sister 


were  children,  this 
same  uncle — "a  world 
traveler" — had  taken 
them  on  a  first-class, 
two-and-a-half  month 
Grand  Tour  of  Europe. 

But  for  his  gradua- 
tion trip,  Schanher 
traveled  by  the  seat  of 
his  pants,  taking  black- 
and-white  photos  along 
the  way.  "I  bought  a 
camera  with  the  first 
money  I  ever  earned — 
an  eight-dollar  Kodak 
from  Dad's  drugstore." 

It  wasn't  until  1957 
that  he  began  to  paint 
seriously,  using  scenes 
from  black-and-white 
photographs  he  had 
taken  in  1938.  His  first 
painting  was  of  the  Pont 
Neuf  over  the  Seine, 
an  oil  he  finished  after 
two  years.  In  1972,  he 
took  a  trip  from  Athens 
to  Dubrovnic,  taking 
photos  that  would  later 
be  translated  to  canvas. 

After  relinquishing 
his  scalpel  in  1984, 
when  he  retired,  he 
signed  up  for  ten  class- 
es at  the  Art  Institute 
in  Springfield,  Ohio. 
There,  he  says  he 
learned  how  "to  do 


shrubs,  pastorals.  That 
allowed  me  to  pick 
more  photographs." 

As  for  his  technique, 
he  says  his  art  instruc- 


tor gave  up  on  trying 
to  teach  me."  But  she 
would  later  be  respon- 
sible for  his  two  one- 
man  shows  more  than 
a  decade  later. 

His  unique  style  can 
only  be  characterized 
as  "Precisionist."  First, 
he  stretches  his  own 
16»by-20-inch  canvas. 
Then,  measuring  from 
a  photograph  of  a 
bridge  or  another  ar- 
chitectural feature,  he 
draws  to  scale — one 
inch  to  4.2  inches— on 
to  the  canvas,  "dot  to 
dot,"  in  pencil.  The 
measuring  alone,  he 
says,  can  take  from  six 
to  ten  hours  to  trans- 
late photo  to  canvas. 
"People  ask  me,  'How 
do  you  get  your  per- 
spectives so  good?'  I 
tell  them,  'I  do  it  by 
the  numbers! ' " 

In  1997,  his  former 
art  teacher,  Le  Miller, 
approached  him  about 
doing  an  exhibit  of  his 
paintings  at  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Museum  of  Art, 
where  she  was  working. 
His  month-long  show 
featured  twenty-five 
works  and  met  with 
"favorable  reviews." 
Two  years  later,  anoth- 
er one-man  show  hung 
for  nearly  six  weeks  in 
the  Springfield  Museum 
of  Art.  "That  went  over 


very  well,"  he  adds, 
modestly. 

Miller,  he  says,  once 
told  him,  "Half  of  your 
artwork  is  done  with 
your  camera."  On  his 
trips  abroad — which  he 
tallies  at  twenty-five, 
including  "two  trips  for 
Uncle  Sam" — he  uses 
his  camera  as  sketching 
pad.  "I  get  underneath 
an  arch  and  I  frame 
my  pictures.  The  pri- 
mary thing  I  have  in 
my  paintings  are  arch- 
es. That's  why  I  paint 
bridges." 

Most  of  his  paintings 
he  gives  to  relatives 
and  friends.  His  daugh- 
ter Jenny  has  about  a 
dozen  in  her  home  and 
eight  or  ten,  he  says,  in 
her  restaurant,  Aruan- 
no's,  in  St.  Augustine 
Beach,  Florida. 

Does  he  ever  sell  his 
paintings?  "I  have  a  lot 
of  offers,  but  if  I  sold 
them  at  surgical  prices, 
they  would  all  be  Rem- 
brandts!  I  don't  work 
for  minimum  wage." 


is  vice  president  in  the  Dedham, 
Mass.,  office  of  the  environmental  consulting  firm 
Woodard  &  Curran.  She  lives  in  Roslindale,  Mass. 


Kirwan  '84,  a  former  partner  at  LeBoeuf, 
Lamb,  Greene  &  McRae,  joined  Encore  Development 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  its  vice  president  and  general 
counsel. 


Sibyl  C.  Bogardus  '85  was  named  one  of  the 
"Top  100  Women  in  Insurance"  by  Business  Insurance. 
She  is  vice  president  and  national  director,  national 
benefit  resources,  for  Willis,  the  third  largest  insurance 
consulting/brokerage  firm  in  the  world.  She  and  her 
son  live  in  St.  Louis. 

Sally  S.  Johnson  M.B.A.  '85  was  promoted  to 
vice  president,  corporate  affairs,  for  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute  in  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

William  LiakOS  Jr.  '85  is  a  pediatrician  in  Roswell, 
N.M.  He  and  his  wife,  Cynthia  Diaz  Liakos  '85, 
and  their  three  sons  live  in  Roswell. 


:  Sidbury  '85,  M.D.  '93  joined  the  dermatol- 
ogy' department  at  Children's  Hospital  and  Regional 
Medical  Center  in  Seattle,  as  a  pediatric  dermatologist 
and  acting  professor  of  dermatology  at  the  University 
of  Washington. 

John  C.  Lindgren  B.S.E.E.  '86  is  vice  president 
and  assistant  general  counsel  for  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.,  providing  legal  support  for  the  company's  broad- 
band and  emerging  businesses.  He  and  his  wife, 
Crickett  Williams  Lindgren  '87,  and  their  two 
children  returned  from  Tokyo  after  a  his  two-year 
assignment  with  Tl-Japan.  They  now  live  in  Dallas. 


'86,  M.S.  '88, 
A.H.C.  '88  is  a  home  health  physical  therapist.  She 
and  her  husband,  Jeffrey,  an  attorney,  and  their  two 
children  live  in  Craigsville,  Va. 

Rajeev  Gulati  '86  completed  his  chief  residency  in 
cardiothoracic  surgery  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Birmingham,  where  he  plans  to  stay  for  another 
year  as  an  instructor  and  fellow.  He  and  his  wife, 
Dawn,  and  their  four  children  live  in  Hoover,  Ala. 

J.  Gant  Massey  '86  was  named  director  of  con- 
sulting at  Bitterroot  Restoration,  Inc.,  in  Corvallis, 
Mont.  The  company  restores  native  plant  communi- 
ties to  severely  disturbed  sites.  He  manages  staffs  in 
Montana  and  California  and  works  on  projects  across 
the  West. 

Zbish  Pietrzak  '86  is  director  of  sales  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  for  Procter  &  Gamble.  He  has  worked  in  its 
offices  in  Belgrade,  Sarajevo,  Brussels,  and  Llubjana, 
Slovenia.  His  wife,  Kimberly  Reed  '86,  has  joined 
the  firm  Hogan  &  Hartson  in  its  Warsaw  office  to 
practice  international  corporate  finance  law.  She  was 
professor  and  assistant  dean  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  law 
school.  The  couple  lives  in  Konstancin-Jezioma,  Poland. 

William  Daniel  Westerkam  '86  represented 
Duke  in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
Millsaps  College  in  Jackson,  Miss.  He  lives  in 
I  'nlumhia,  S.C. 


'87,  M.B.A.  '89  was  named  head 
coach  of  men's  basketball  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor.  He  had  led  the  program  at 
Seton  Hall  University,  in  South  Orange,  N.J.,  where 
he  compiled  a  record  of  68  wins  and  55  losses.  At 
Duke,  he  was  a  guard  on  the  basketball  team  and 
achieved  the  school  record  for  career  steals  at  259.  He 
later  became  an  assistant  coach  for  the  Blue  Devils. 
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Karen  Abel  Jepsen  '87  is  an  educator  for  the 
prevention  of  domestic  violence.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, George,  and  their  son  live  in  Canton,  Ohio 

Eileen  Margolies  Raynor  '87,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  otolaryngology  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Jacksonville,  was  appointed  director  of  pediatric  hear- 
ing at  Shands  Jacksonville.  She  and  her  husband, 
Dewey,  have  two  children. 

J.C.  del  Real  '87,  M.B.A.  '91  is  managing  director 
of  Salomon  Smith  Barney  in  Boston.  He  and  his  wife, 
Wendy  Hartman  del  Real  '90,  J.D.  '93,  and  their 
two  daughters  live  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Kris  Sirchio  '87  works  for  Procter  6k  Gamble  as 
marketing  director  for  Global  Fabric  Care,  located  in 
Brussels,  Belgium.  His  wife,  Wendy  McConnel 

Sirchio  '90,  is  a  diplomat  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Vienna,  Austria.  While  at  Duke,  he  played  on  the 
1986  NCAA  Men's  Division  I  Soccer  Championship 
team.  The  couple  lives  in  Vienna. 

Sara  Burdick  Wood  '87  is  a  freelance  copy  editor 
for  the  Fodor's  Travel  Guides  division  of  Random 
House.  She  and  her  husband,  Rob,  and  their  two 
daughters  moved  from  Atlanta  to  Columbus,  Miss. 

Jacqueline  Miller  Beckett  '88,  who  earned  her 

J.D.  from  Georgetown  University  in  1993,  is  a  senior 
attorney  for  Qwest  Communications  International, 

Inc.  Her  husband,  David  Alexander  Beckett 

'90,  is  an  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  state  of 
Colorado.  The  couple  have  two  children  and  live  in 
Englewood,  Colo. 

Mike  Chesney  '88  was  named  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  Frantz  Ward,  where  he  practices  labor  and 
employment  law.  He  and  his  wife,  Diane,  and  their 
son  live  in  Strongsville,  Ohio. 

Lia  Dackis  Christakos-Grion  '88  is  a  consul- 
tant at  Longview  Alternative  School  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
She  and  her  husband,  Antonio,  live  in  Cary,  N.C. 


k  '88  was  named  president  of  The  CCW 
Group,  Inc.,  in  Greensboro,  N.C,  a  third-party  logistics 
provider  specializing  in  contract  warehousing,  fulfill- 
ment, and  value-added  manufacturing  support  services. 

Charles  Theophilus  Geoff  re  Francis  J.D.  '88 
represented  Duke  in  March  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  Saint  Augustine's  College  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Heather  Hadlock  '88,  assistant  professor  of  musi- 
cology  at  Stanford  University,  is  the  author  of  the 
book  Mad  Loves:  Women  and  Music  in  Les  Contes 
d'Hoffmann,  a  criticism  of  the  opera  by  Offenbach. 


Sharon  Marcil  '88  is  a  partner  at  The  Boston  Con- 
sulting Group.  She  and  her  husband,  Tom  Monahan, 
and  their  two  daughters  live  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Derek  V.  Price  '88,  who  is  research  adviser  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Agency,  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  higher  education  research  for  the  USA 
Group  Foundation  in  Indianapolis.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lori,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Indianapolis. 


bin  '88  is  a  managing  director  in 
investment  banking  at  Goldman  Sachs.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ricki,  and  their  son  live  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Scott  Emery  '89  left  his  law  practice  at  Foster 
Pepper  &  Shefelman  in  Seattle  and  is  now  a  first-year 
medical  student,  participating  in  the  University  of 
Washington's  WWAMI  Regional  Medical  Education 
Program.  He  lives  in  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Charles  G.  Froeb  '89  joined  DLJ/CFSB's  Private 
Equity  Group  as  a  vice  president  in  its  San  Francisco 
office.  He  and  his  wife,  Millie,  relocated  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

Curtis  E.  Lehman  '89,  who  completed  his  resi- 
dency in  emergency  medicine  at  the  University  of 


Virginia  in  June  2000,  is  sewing  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  in  Okinawa,  Japan.  He  and  his  wife, 
Suzanne  Lyon  Lehman  B.S.E.  '89,  and  their  two 
daughters  live  in  Okinawa. 
Susan  Hardie  MacDonald  A.M.  '89,  who 
earned  her  Ph.D.  at  Virginia  Tech,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  politics  and  public  admin- 
istration at  California  State  University,  Stanislaus,  in 
Turlock,  Calif. 


is  co-founder  and  exec- 
utive director  of  operations  for  the  Alliance  for 
Human  Potential,  a  nonprofit  in  Denver  that  provides 
HIV  education  and  brokers  related  health,  social,  and 
economic  services  to  homeless  persons  who  inject 
drugs.  She  and  her  husband,  Peter,  and  their  son  live 
in  Boulder,  Colo. 


',  who  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology  at  Virginia  Tech,  is  a  postdoctoral 
associate  for  the  Counseling  and  Psychological  Services 
Center  at  Purdue  University. 


MARRIAGES:  John  S.  Slusser  B.S.E.  '81  to  Shelley 
Kelly  on  June  10,  2000.  Residence:  Wrightsville  Beach, 
N.C... .Patricia  J.  Duncan  '84  to  Steven  Mitsuoka 
on  Oct.  14.  Residence:  San  Francisco. .  Zbish 
Pietrzak  '86  to  Kimberly  Reed  '86  on  Sept.  23 
in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Konstancin-Jeziorna, 
Poland. .  Kris  Sirchio  '87  to  Wendy  Meredith 
McConnel  '90  on  Aug.  5.  Residence:  Vienna, 
Austria... Lia  Dackis  Christakos  '88  to  Antonio 
Lionel  Grion  on  Oct.  14.  Residence:  Cary,  N.C... 
Suzanne  Lyon  Guihard  BSE.  '89  to  Curtis 
E.  Lehman  '89  on  Aug.  21,  1999.  Residence: 
Okinawa,  Japan. 

BIRTHS:  A  son  to  William  W.  Beckett  '80 
and  Stephanie  Beckett  on  Dec.  26.  Named  Henry 
Thomas... First  child  and  son  to  Laurel  "Booty" 
Hixon  '83  and  Michael  Keane  on  Nov.  1 .  Named 
Alexander  Michael  Hixon  Keane. .  .A  daughter  to 
Stuart  Levin  '83  and  Sondra  Panico  on  March  27. 
Named  Lily  Eliana  Levin. .  .Second  child  and  daughter 
to  Linda  Blodgett  Treco  '83  and  Gordon  Treco 
on  Dec.  21.  Named  Kendall  Blodgett... Twin  daugh- 
ters to  L.  Cole  Black  Jr.  '84  and  Margaret  Black 
on  July  23.  Named  Hannah  Nicole  and  Olivia  Grace. . . 
Second  child  and  son  to  Jill  Bayer  Ciporin  '84 
and  Daniel  T  Ciporin  on  Nov.  20.  Named  Charles 
Lee. .  .Second  child  and  daughter  to  Katherine 
Yannella  Jennings  '84  and  Timothy  B.  Jennings 
on  Oct.  18.  Named  Helen  Grace... Third  son  to 

Rebecca  Kinney  Gamble  '85  and  Marc  Gamble 
on  March  8.  Named  Joshua  Chafee. .  .Fourth  child  to 
Stephanie  Childs  Struble  '85  and  Bob  Struble 
on  Dec.  28.  Named  Helen  Victoria... Second  child 
and  first  daughter  to  David  Henry  Brady  '86  and 
Perry  Brody  on  Oct.  5.  Named  Perry  Ann... Second 
daughter  to  Lucy  Nolley  Jones  Gaines  '86, 
M.S.  '88,  A.H.C.  '88  and  Jeffrey  Gaines  on  Aug.  23, 
1999.  Named  Bonnie  "BeccaMarie"... Triplets  to 
Beth  Lesan  Lewarne  '86  and  Stephen  Lewarne 
on  Dec.  17.  Named  Ruth  Elizabeth,  Henry  Thomas, 
and  Paul  Benjamin. .  .Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  John  C.  Lindgren  B.S.E. E.  '86  and  Crickett 
Williams  Lindgren  '87  on  Dec.  11.  Named  Noelle 
Elisabeth. .  .First  child  and  daughter  to  Steven  S. 
Ridenhour  '86  and  Ann  Bigay  Ridenhour  '90 
on  Feb.  4.  Named  Joy  Juhree. .  .A  son  to  Andrea 
Selch  '86,  Ph.D.  '99  and  Anita  Mills  on  Aug.  6. 
Named  Jackson  Mills-Selch. .  .First  child  and  son  to 
Robin  Grier  Vettoretti  '86  and  Paul  Vettoretti  on 
Dec.  3.  Named  Joseph  Grier... Second  child  and  first 
son  to  Virginia  Davila  Allhusen  '87  and  Gary 
Allhusen  on  Nov.  4.  Named  Blair  George  Louis. . . 
Triplets  to  Jeff  Blumenfeld  '87  and  Mardene 
Blumenfeld  on  Aug.  24.  Named  Sage  Morrie,  Sophie 
Taylor,  and  Cozette  Ruby... Second  child  and  daughter 
'87  and  Kevin 


DaSilva  on  June  26,  2000.  Named  Rachel  Jessica... 
Second  daughter  to  J.C.  del  Real  '87,  M.B.A.  '91 
and  Wendy  Hartman  del  Real  '90,  J.D.  '93  on 
Dec.  23.  Named  Virginia  Grace... First  child  and  son 
to  Karen  Abel  Jepsen  '87  and  George  W  Jepsen 
on  April  30,  2000.  Named  Hunter  Thor... Second 
child  and  first  daughter  to  Crickett  Williams 
Lindgren  '87  and  John  C.  Lindgren  B.S.E.E.  '86 
on  Dec.  11.  Named  Noelle  Elisabeth... First  son  and 
second  child  to  Eileen  Margolies  Raynor  '87 
and  Dewey  Raynor  Jr.  on  Nov.  16.  Named  Logan 
Foster... First  child  and  son  to  Virginia  Still  well 
Schwarzrock  '87  and  Gene  Schwarzrock  on  July  9. 
Named  Erich  Fred... A  son  to  David  R.  M.  Barnes 
'88  and  Michelle  Barnes  on  Dec.  3 1 .  Named  Shane 
William. .  .Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Jacque- 
line Miller  Beckett  '88  and  David  Alexander 
Beckett  '90  on  May  11,  2000.  Named  Sydney 
Aliza... Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Karen 
Kesmodel  Brown  '88  and  Mason  Barnard 
Brown  '89  on  Jan.  11.  Named  Alison  Martin...  First 
child  and  son  to  Mike  Chesney  '88  and  Diane 
Chesney  on  May  21,  2000.  Named  Andrew  Michael... 
Second  child  and  daughter  to  Jamie  Thomas 
Dilweg  '88  and  Anthony  Hume  Dilweg  '89  on 
July  1 1.  Named  Erin  Louise. .  .Second  child  and 
daughter  to  Sharon  Marcil  '88  and  Thomas 
Monahan  on  Aug.  23.  Named  Elizabeth... First  child 
and  son  to  B.  Andrew  Rabin  '88  and  Ricki  Rabin 
on  March  29,  2000.  Named  Reece  Benjamin... A 
daughter  to  Tim  Ryan  '88  and  Michelle  Mundt 
'88  on  Aug.  4.  Named  Caitlin  Elizabeth  Ryan. .  .Second 
daughter  to  Anne  Wixon  Asher  '89  and  John 
Henry  Asher  on  Dec.  28.  Named  Virginia  Anne... 
A  daughter  to  Jennifer  Zeidman  Bloch  '89  and 
Gene  Bloch  on  Jan.  17.  Named  Anna  Elizabeth... 
Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Mason  Barnard 
Brown  '89  and  Karen  Kesmodel  Brown  '88  on 
Jan.  11.  Named  Alison  Martin... Second  child  and 
daughter  to  Anthony  Hume  Dilweg  '89  and 
Jamie  Thomas  Dilweg  '88  on  July  11.  Named 
Erin  Louise. .  .Second  child  and  daughter  to  Bill 
Herbert  B.S.E.  '89  and  Diana  Herbert  on  Oct.  26. 
Named  Carolina  Elizabeth. .  .A  daughter  to  Lori  A. 
Lef court  '89  and  David  B.  McCue  on  Nov.  2. 
Named  Allison  Lefcourt  McCue... First  child  and 
daughter  to  Curtis  E.  Lehman  '89  and  second 
child  and  daughter  to  Suzanne  Lyon  Lehman 
B.S.E.  '89  on  June  4,  2000.  Named  Jessica  Marie. . . 
Second  daughter  to  Susan  Lorenz  '89  and  Andy 
Brosoff  on  May  12,  2000.  Named  Anna  Lorenz 
Brosoff. .  .Second  child  and  son  to  Kelly  Jackson 
Schnabel  '89  and  David  Schnabel  on  Aug.  28. 
Named  Brian  Henry. .  .Third  daughter  to  Rodger 
Sheldon  Williams  '89  and  Christine  Williams  on 
Nov.  5.  Named  Sabrina  Alix. .  .First  child  and  daughter 
to  Laura  Zavelson-Cox  '89  and  Bill  Zavelson-Cox 
on  Feb.  2.  Named  Caitlin  Merrell  Cox. 


90S 


David  Alexander  Beckett  '90,  who  earned  his 
J.D.  at  George  Washington  University  in  1993,  is  an 
assistant  attorney  general  for  the  state  of  Colorado 
and  practices  public  utility  law.  His  wife,  Jacqueline 
Miller  Beckett  '88,  is  a  senior  attorney  for  Qwest 
Communications  International,  Inc.  The  couple  have 
two  children  and  live  in  Englewood,  Colo. 


i/id  Briley  '90  is  a  research ; 
GlaxoSmithKline.  His  wife,  Libbie  Parker  Briley 

'95,  M.D.  '99,  is  member  of  the  house  staff  at  Duke 
Medical  Center's  department  of  medicine.  The  couple 
lives  in  Durham. 


'90  is  an  assistant  director  of 
finance  for  Duke  Auxiliary  Services.  His  wife, 


DUKE  MAGAZINE 


Celebrity  actors 
and  directors 
may  get  all  the 
glory  on  Oscar 
night,  but  in  a  more 

cized  Academy  Awards 
ceremony,  those  who 
shape  the  tools  of  the 
film  trade  receive  the 
recognition.  At  the  Sci- 
entific and  Technical 
Awards  ceremony  this 
year,  Rob  Cook  '73 
received  the  first-ever 
Academy  Award  given 
for  a  piece  of  computer 
software — the  "Render- 
man"  computer  imag- 
ing program  he  origi- 
nally developed  nearly 
twenty  years  ago. 

Even  before  arriving 
at  college,  Cook  says 
he  had  an  interest  in 
physics.  He  describes 
being  "in  love  with  the 
mystique  of  the  topic — 
studying  the  universe," 
and  says  this  passion 
was  a  "kind  of  retreat." 
However,  he  credits  bis 
college  years  with  giv- 
ing him  a  broader  per- 
spective and  helping 
him  break  out  of  the 
physics  shell.  "I  came 
away  not  knowing 
what  I  wanted  to  do," 
he  says.  "I  knew  I 
didn't  want  to  be  stuck 
in  a  room  solving  equa- 
tions." 

A  few  years  later, 
Cook  "stumbled  into 
computers,"  as  he  puts 
it.  At  a  computer 
graphics  conference  in 
1978,  he  realized  he 
could  combine  his  cre- 
ative side  with  his  love 
for  physics  by  working 
in  computer  design.  "It 
was  a  blend  of  science 


and  art  that  I  found 
very  appealing."  He 
went  back  to  school 
and  earned  his  master's 
degree  in  computer 
graphics  from  Cornell 
University. 

His  graduate  re- 
search at  Cornell  began 
laying  the  groundwork 
for  "Renderman."  In 
his  thesis,  Cook  ex- 
plored the  limitations 
of  computer-generated 
visuals.  "Computer 
graphics  had  a  plastic, 
science-fiction  look... a 
very  limited  look.  You 
could  only  use  them 
for  very  specialized 
movies,"  he  says. 

He  was  hired  at 
LucasFilm,  where  he 
immediately  began 
developing  a  versatile 
model.  "Our  mission 
was  to  figure  out  how 
to  make  computer 
graphics  more  useful... 
to  make  computer 
graphics  a  full-fledged 
tool  in  the  special- 
effects  industry."  The 
subsequent  software 
had  the  ability  to  ren- 
der an  elaborate  array 
of  textures  and  lighting 
effects.  Examples  in- 
clude the  "skin"  of  the 
Coliseum  in  Gladiator 
and  the  flesh  of  the 
dinosaurs  in  Jurassic 
Park. 

In  1985,  his  software 
was  first  used  in  Young 
Sherlock  Holmes,  but  it 
was  Terminator  II  that 
"really  put  it  on  the 
map."  He  calls  Jurassic 
Park  the  landmark. 
"People  saw  the  possi- 
bilities there  of  what  it 
could  do,"  he  says.  "It 
was  so  successful  that 


it  took  the  special- 
effects  industry  out  of 
its  niche  and  brought  it 
into  the  mainstream." 

Cook  says  he  is 
proudest  when  his 
work  goes  unnoticed 
by  moviegoers,  feeling 
that  he's  succeeded 
when  "people  don't 
realize  that  there  is  an 
effect."  He  finds  that 
technological  innova- 
tions liberate  the  cre- 
ative spirit,  increasing 
artistic  possibility.  "It 
lets  people  tell  a  story 
they  couldn't  have  told 
as  well,"  he  says.  "It's 
not  the  computer  cre- 
ating this  picture.  It's  a 
brush,  a  very  powerful 
brush,  one  of  the 
brushes  in  the  palette." 

As  for  this  year's 
Oscars,  all  three  movies 
nominated  for  visual 
effects  (Gladiator,  Hol- 
low Man,  and  The  Per- 
fect Storm)  relied  on 
"Renderman,"  says 
Cook.  He  and  the 
other  science  and  tech- 
nical award  winners 
were  invited  to  attend 
both  the  televised  cere- 


in  animation, 
below 

mony  on  March  26  and 
the  Governor's  Ball, 
whose  guest  list  includ- 
ed only  the  nominees. 
Cook  admits  he  took 
pleasure  in  rubbing 
elbows  with  the  stars. 

Today,  he  works 
at  Pixar  Animation 
Studios.  His  current 
project  is  recreating 
"Renderman"  from  the 
ground  up.  Since  the 
original  software  was 
built  nearly  twenty 
years  ago — on  ma- 
chines more  than  five 
thousand  times  slower 
than  today's  tech- 
nology— it's  time,  he 
says,  "to  start  from 
scratch  and  create  a 
program  that  will  last 
another  twenty  years." 


Caroline  Light  '91,  is  doing  research  for  the  Duke 
New  Beginnings  program.  The  couple  and  their  two 
daughters  live  in  Durham. 

Matthew  Roen  Grimes  '90  represented  Duke  in 
March  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
California  State  University,  Dominguez  Hills,  in 
Carson,  Calif.  He  lives  in  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 

Jill  Lavigne  '90  is  an  assistant  professor  of  pharma- 
ceutical policy  and  evaluative  sciences  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill.  She  lives  in  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Lender  '90,  J.D.  '93  was  made  a  partner  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges, 
where  he  practices  in  the  litigation  department. 

Andrew  Luks  '90,  who  earned  his  M.D.  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Diego,  is  a  resident  in 
internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Washington.  He 
lives  in  Seattle. 

Joerg  Rieger  Th.M.  '90,  Ph.D.  '94  received  tenure 
and  was  promoted  to  associate  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  in  Dallas.  His  book  God  and  the 
Excluded:  Visions  and  IMmdspots  in  Contemporary 
Theology  was  published  by  Fortress  Press  in  November. 

Wendy  McConnel  Sirchio  '90  is  a  diplomat  at 
the  American  Embassy  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Before  this 
assignment,  she  worked  in  Washington,  DC;  Nairobi, 
Kenya;  and  in  New  York  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  Her  husband,  Kris  Sirchio  '87,  is 
marketing  director  for  Global  Fabric  Care  at  Procter  & 
Gamble,  located  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  The  couple  lives 
in  Vienna. 

Craig  Whitlock  '90  is  a  staff  writer  for  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  where  he  is  a  special-projects  reporter  on 
the  Metro  desk.  He  and  his  wife,  Jennifer  Toth,  and 
their  son  live  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Diane  Brehm  '91  is  an  intellectual  property  attor- 
ney in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Akin  Gump  Strauss 
Hauer  &  Feld.  She  and  her  husband,  Darryl  Frickey, 
live  in  Philadelphia  and  Framingham,  Mass. 

Chris  Colwell  B.S.E.  '91,  who  earned  his  M.B.A.  at 
Northwestern  University's  Kellogg  School  in  June 
2000,  is  the  president's  associate  for  Harrah's 
Entertainment,  Inc.,  at  Harrah's  North  Kansas  City 
Casino  and  Hotel.  He  and  his  wife,  Sherry  Young,  live 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Camille  Crittenden  A.M.  '91,  Ph.D.  '97  joined 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  as  associate  director  of  insti- 
tutional gifts.  Her  book,  Johann  Strauss  and  Vienna: 
Operetta  and  the  Politics  of  Popular  Culture,  published  by 
Cambridge  University  Press,  was  released  last  fall.  She 
lives  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Andrew  Michael  Flescher  '91,  who  earned  his 
Ph.D  in  religious  studies  at  Brown  University  in  May 
2000,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  religion  and  ethics 
and  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Applied  and  Pro- 
fessional Ethics  at  California  State  University,  Chico. 

Julie  Hack  '91  is  an  attorney  for  Sony  Music 
Entertainment,  Inc.  She  and  her  husband,  Robert 
Juman,  live  in  New  York  City. 
George  D.  Iwey  '91  joined  the  staff  of  Friends  of 
the  Smokies,  a  nonprofit  group  that  works  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  He  lives  in  Sevierville,  Tenn. 


Light  '91  is  doing  research  for  the  Duke 
New  Beginnings  program.  Her  husband,  Matt 
Cubstead  '90,  works  for  Duke  Auxiliary  Services. 
The  couple  and  their  two  daughters  live  in  Durham. 


■  M.H.A.  '91  was  promoted  to  chief 
operating  officer  of  Lewis-Gale  Medical  Center  in 
Salem,  Va.  He  received  the  2000  Young  Alumnus 
Merit  Award  from  Radford  University,  where  he 
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earned  his  bachelor's 
live  in  Roanoke,  Va. 

Catherine  E.  Stetson  '91  is  an  appellate  litigator 
with  Hogan  &  Hartson  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  and 
her  husband,  John  Faust,  and  their  daughter  live  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 


.  He  and  his  wife,  Amy, 


Philip  J.  Bellaria  '92,  who  earned  his  M.B.A.  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  and 
his  master's  at  Johns  Hopkins'  SAIS,  will  begin  work- 
ing in  September  for  McKinsey  &  Co.  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  and  his  wife,  Maura,  live  in  Washington,  D.C. 

T.  Derrick  Heggans  '92  is  an  assistant  counsel  for 
the  National  Football  League  in  New  York  City.  He 
and  his  wife,  Tanya,  live  in  Brooklyn. 

Robert  E.  Kaelin  J.D.  '92  joined  the  law  firm 
Murtha  Cullina  as  a  partner,  practicing  in  its  Hartford, 
Conn.,  office. 

Dewesh  Agrawal  '93  earned  his  M.D.  and  was 
class  valedictorian  at  the  University  of  Michigan's 
medical  school.  He  completed  his  residency  in  pedi- 
atrics at  Boston  Children's  Hospital,  where  he  remains 
as  a  clinical  fellow  in  pediatric  emergency  medicine. 
He  lives  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Brent  Edward  Lenz  '93,  who  received  his  D.D.S. 
from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  1997  and  his  M.D.S.  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  in  2000,  has  a  private 
practice  in  orthodontics  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  and 
his  wife,  Amy,  live  in  Harrisonburg. 

Erik  N.  Oberg  B.S.E.  '93  works  for  International 
New  Business  Development  for  Space  Imaging,  a  com- 
mercial satellite  remote  sensing  company.  He  and  his 
wife,  Elena,  live  in  Denver,  Colo. 


TO  THRIVE 


'93  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  legal  department  at  Goldman,  Sachs  6k 
Co.,  where  she  works  on  equity  derivatives  transac- 
tions. She  and  her  husband,  Jason,  and  their  son  live 
in  Hartsdale,  N.Y. 

Jacqueline  Pfeffer  A.M.  '94,  Ph.D.  '97  was 
appointed  to  the  faculty  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Annapolis,  Md.  She  is  also  pursuing  a  degree  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Toronto. 


Jeff  Schwartz  '94,  who  earned  an  M.B.A.  at 
Northwestern  University's  Kellogg  School  in  June 
2000,  is  an  associate  at  Marketing  and  Planning 
Systems  in  Waltham,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  Michelle, 
and  their  daughter  live  in  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Gregory  E.  Staton  '94,  a  Navy  1 

business  analyst  for  the  Navy.  His  wife, 

Dailey  Staton  '95,  is  a  patent  attorney.  The  couple 

lives  in  Philadelphia. 


ar  '95,  who  earned  a  doctorate  in  clin 
cal  psychology  from  the  California  School  of  Profes- 
sional Psychology  in  September,  is  in  a  postdoctoral 
fellowship  at  the  University  of  California-Berkeley. 


Parker  Briley  '95,  M.D.  '99  is  member  of 
the  house  staff  at  Duke  Medical  Center's  department 
of  medicine.  Her  husband,  James  David  Briley 

'90,  is  a  research  scientist  u  GLixoSmithk'line.  The 
couple  lives  in  Durham. 

Jessica  Ciccolella  '95  earned  her  M.BA.  at 
Washington  University  in  December.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Mike,  live  in  Clayton,  Mo. 

Kelly  Cole  '95,  who  earned  her  J.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Hastings  College  of  the  Law  in 
2000,  is  an  associate  at  Washburn  Briscoe  &  McCarthy 
in  San  Francisco.  Her  practice  focuses  on  environ- 
mental litigation  and  compliance  counseling.  She  and 
her  husband,  Jonathan  Tinter,  live  in  San  Francisco. 

Mary  Dye  '95  was  promoted  to  director  for  business 
development  in  the  financial  systems  division  of 


|  hen  at  fifteen 
I  months  of  age 
J.  Stephen 
Mikita  had 
not  yet  begun  to  walk, 
his  parents  sought  a 
doctor's  opinion.  They 
were  told  that  Stephen 
would  walk  any  day. 
When  three  months 
later  he  still  hadn't 
taken  his  first  step,  they 
sought  a  second  opin- 
ion. He  was  diagnosed 
with  spinal  muscular 
atrophy,  a  progressive 
disorder  that  impairs 
movement  in  the  vol- 
untary muscles  of  the 
body.  The  doctor  pre- 
dicted Stephen's  death 
by  age  two. 

But  Mikita  '78  had  a 
third  opinion — his 
own.  "That's  the  only 
opinion  that  really 
counts,"  he  says.  In  his 
autobiography  The  Third 
Opinion,  Mikita  de- 
scribes his  determina- 
tion not  only  to  prove 
the  doctors  wrong,  but 
"to  thrive."  Although 
his  high-school  head- 
master advised  Mikita 
to  attend  a  university 
geared  specifically 
toward  students  with 
disabilities,  he  decided 
against  such  a  sheltered 
environment.  "I  always 
believed  that  I  needed 
to  learn  how  to  function 
and  how  to  succeed  in 
an  able-bodied  world," 
he  says. 

In  1974,  at  a  time 
when  few  schools  ac- 
commodated disabilities, 
Mikita  set  a  precedent 
as  Duke's  first  student 
in  a  wheelchair.  Al- 
though he  was  accepted 
at  several  other  schools, 
he  says,  "Duke  was  the 
only  school  that  viewed 
me  as  an  exciting  chal- 
lenge rather  than  an 
unnecessary  burden." 

Under  the  leadership 
of  former  associate 
dean  of  student  affairs 
James  Douthat,  whom 
Mikita  describes  as  "one 
of  those  individuals 
that  make  a  transform- 
ing difference  in  our 
lives,"  attention  was 
paid  to  his  special  needs. 


believe  that  I  facili- 
tate and  invite  and  en- 
courage individuals 
with  disabilities  to  be- 
come more  independent 
and  greater  participants 
in  the  American  expe- 
rience. People  with  dis- 


moved,  curbs  were 
beveled,  and,  with  the 
help  of  his  peers, 
Mikita  surmounted 
daily  obstacles.  "The 
most  amazing  aspect  of 
my  life  at  Duke  was 
that  I  relied  on  thirty 
to  forty  students  every 
semester  who  would 
help  me  with  my  daily 


Mikita  says  he  was 
"always  torn  between 
pursuing  a  law  degree 
and  becoming  a  theolo- 
gian." Politics  was  his 
"first  love,"  and  he  con- 
sequently took  a  dou- 
ble major  in  political 
science  and  religion. 
"My  role  model  grow- 
ing up  had  always  been 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt," 
he  says,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pens, it  was  a  paper  on 
FDR's  foreign  policy 
with  Stalin  that  won 
Mikita  an  award  for 
undergraduate  writing 
in  political  science. 

Mikita  took  private 
voice  lessons  and  de- 
voted time  to  die  Chapel 
Choir.  Also,  he  says,  "I 
was  a  Cameron  Crazie 
long  before  Dick  Vitale 
characterized  the  stu- 
dent body  as  such." 

He  attended  Brig- 
ham  Young  University 


School,  spending 
as  a  clerk  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  In  1982, 
he  became  Utah's  assis- 
tant attorney  general,  a 
position  he  holds  today. 
He  also  teaches  a  dis- 
ability-law seminar. 

As  an  adjunct  law 
professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  and  BYU, 
he  makes  his  students, 
he  says,  "aware  of  the 
opportunities  they  have 
to  become  involved  in 
a  part  of  the  law  that 
desperately  needs  their 
advocacy." 

He  travels  the  coun- 
try as  a  motivational 
speaker,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "the  most 
gratifying  aspect  of  my 
life... because  I  believe 
I  give  audiences  the 
hope  and  the  permis- 
sion to  achieve  their 
dreams  and  their  goals, 
and  to  realize  the 
strength  and  the  value 
of  diversity." 

As  a  professor  and 
an  attorney,  Mikita 
works  not  only  to  end 
discrimination,  but  also 
to  break  through  stig- 
mas associated  with 
disability  and  to  recon- 
struct the  stigmatized 
person's  self-definition. 


more  educated  and 
more  proficient  in  un- 
derstanding their  rights." 

Respect  for  others 
should  be  better  nur- 
tured at  the  level  of 
primary  education,  he 
says.  "We  need  to 
encourage  greater 
interchange  and  inter- 
action between  stu- 
dents with  disabilities 
and  students  without 
disabilities.  If  you're 
constantly  taking  kids 
with  disabilities  out  of 
the  classroom,  what 
message  are  you  send- 
ing to  them,  and,  more 
importantly,  what  mes- 
sage are  you  sending  to 
their  peers?  That  mes- 
sage is  one  of  separa- 
tion and  difference.  It's 
not  one  of  inclusion 
and  acceptance.  And 
so  long  as  those  mes- 
sages dominate  special 
education  in  this  coun- 
try, I  really  believe  that 
those  walls  that  sepa- 
rate us  will  not  be  easi- 
ly crumbled." 

"Improvements  have 
been  made  as  far  as  the 
architectural  barriers 
that  separate  us,"  he 
says.  "But  I  am  grow- 
ing more  frustrated 
over  the  attitudinal 
barriers  that  still  con- 
tinue to  divide  us. 
Discrimination  remains 
a  pervasive  problem." 

His  outlook  on  life  is 
well-balanced,  though. 
"Whether  people  are 
my  clients  or  my  stu- 
dents or  my  friends,  I 
want  them  to  see  me  as 
any  other  person  who 
has  weaknesses  and 
disabilities  but  also 
strengths  and  abilities. 
The  greatest  choice  we 
have  is  to  be  excited 
about  who  we  are  and 
not  feel  sorry  for  our- 
selves for  who  we  are 
not" 

— Bogdan  Albu  '03 
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Aether  Systems,  Inc.,  the  leading  global  provider  of 
wireless  services.  She  and  her  fiance,  Robert,  pur- 
chased a  home  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Sharad  K.  "Bobby"  Sharma  95,  J.D.  98  is  a  lit 
igation  associate  at  the  San  Francisco  law  firm  Shartsis, 
Friese  &  Ginsburg.  She  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Emma  Dailey  Staton  '95  is  a  patent  attorney.  She 
and  her  husband,  Gregory  E.  Staton  '94,  a  Navy 
lieutenant,  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Andrew  Lane  Zivitz  J.D.  '95  is  an  attorney  at 
Drinker  Biddle  &  Reath's  environmental  law  group  in 
Philadelphia.  His  practice  focuses  on  environmental 
litigation  and  environmental  aspects  of  real  estate  and 
corporate  transactions. 

Ashley  C.  Biggers  '96,  who  earned  her  J.D.  at 
Tulane  University's  law  school  in  1999,  joined  the  law 
firm  Nexsen  Pruet  Jacobs  &  Pollard  as  an  associate  in 
its  Columbia,  S.C.,  office.  She  practices  in  litigation  in 
the  areas  of  business,  insurance,  intellectual  property, 
and  computer  software. 

Kenneth  Brian  Uy  '96  will  graduate  in  2002  from 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  where  he  holds  a  U.S. 
Navy  scholarship.  He  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  live  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

Luba  Zakharov  M.TS.  '96  was  named  the  director 
of  the  Archabbey  Library  at  the  Saint  Meinrad  School 
of  Theology.  She  lives  in  Saint  Meinrad,  Ind. 

Blair  Markovitz  '97,  who  earned  his  master's  in 
physical  therapy  at  MCP-Hahnemann  University,  was 
awarded  the  Mary  McMillan  Si  hol.irship  by  the 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association.  He  works  as 
a  physical  therapist  at  Body  Pros  Physical  Therapy  in 
Alpharetta,  Ga.  He  lives  in  Atlanta. 

Karen  McKenna  J.D.  '97  joined  the  Boston  law 
firm  Kirkpatrick  &  Lockhart  as  an  associate.  Her 


practice  focuses  on  trusts  and  estates. 

Jillion  Stern  Weisberg  J.D.  '97  works  in  business 
development  for  Commerce  One  in  its  Cupertino, 
Calif,  office.  She  and  her  husband,  Michael,  live  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif. 


D.  Mills  '98,  a  Navy  1 
tioned  on  the  oiler  VSS  Camden,  which  has  its  home 
port  in  Bremerton,  Wash.  Her  next  assignment  is  with 
the  USS  Abraliam  Lincoln  battle  group. 

Elizabeth  Hope  Styron  '98  earned  her  master's 
in  fine  arts  and  fiction  writing  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  she  was  a  Henry  Hoyns  Fellow.  She 
was  awarded  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to  New  Zealand 
to  work  in  creative  writing  and  electronic  text  collec- 


Harold  '99  was  the  speakers  bureau  coordi- 
nator for  the  Nader2000  campaign  in  Washington,  DC. 

Brett  Lacy  '99  was  awarded  an  internship  in  the 
human  rights  program  of  The  Carter  Center,  a  non- 
profit, nongovernmental  organization  started  by  Jimmy 
and  Rosalynn  Carter  to  advance  world  peace  and  health. 

MARRIAGES:  James  David  Briley  '90  to 
Libbie  Lynn  Pearl  Parker  '95,  M.D.  '99  on  Nov. 
4  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Durham. .  .Wendy 
Meredith  McConnel  90  to  Kris  Sirchio  87  on 

Aug.  5.  Residence:  Vienna,  Austria... Rachel  Ann 
Singer  '90  to  Thomas  Derek  Lamb  on  Nov.  18. 
Residence:  Los  Angeles... Franklin  Julian  Star 
Jr.  '90  to  Mindy  Alise  Weberman  in  November. 
Residence:  Chicago... Diane  Brehrn  '91  to  Darryl 
Frickey  on  Dec.  30.  Residence:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Framingham,  Mass. ...Ann  Clay  Church  '91  to 
David  Martin  Mihalick  on  March  10  in  Duke  Chapel. 
Residence:  Dallas,  Texas... Chris  Colwell  B.S.E.  '91 
to  Sherry  Young  in  July.  Residence:  Kansas  City,  Mo. . . . 
Wynter  Duffey  '91  to  Don  Mennig  in 


October.  Residence:  Ardmore,  Pa....  Julie  Hack 
'91  to  Robert  Juman  on  Nov.  11.  Residence:  New  York 
City. .  Philip  J.  Bellaria  '92  to  Maura  Johnston  on 
Jan.  6.  Residence:  Washington,  D.C....T.  Derrick 
Heggans  '92  to  Tanya  Faison  on  Sept.  16.  Residence: 

Brooklyn... Cynthia  Greene  '93  to  Christopher 
Ragona  '94  on  June  24,  2000.  Residence:  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.... Brent  Edward  Lenz  '93  to  Amy  Elizabeth 
Sutliff  on  July  1.  Residence:  Harrisonburg,  Va....Erik 
N.  Oberg  B.S.E.  '93  to  Elena  Marie  Quirk  on  April 
15,  2000.  Residence:  Denver.... Joshua  Mark 
Wulf  '93  to  Lisa  Michele  Sherwin  on  Nov.  11. 
Residence:  Falls  Church,  Va.... Jennifer  Kathleen 
Elder  '94  to  Eric  Ellis  Parker  on  Nov.  4.  Residence: 
Statesville,  N.C.... Christopher  Ragona  '94  to 
Cynthia  Greene  '93  on  June  24,  2000.  Residence: 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.... Maria  Ann  Torres  Towne 
B.S.E.  '94  to  Christopher  Nicholas  Manning 
'95  on  May  20,  2000.  Residence:  Arlington,  Va.... 
Jessica  Ciccolella  '95  to  Mike  Clamors  in 
September.  Residence:  Clayton,  Mo.... Kelly  Cole 
'95  to  Jonathan  Tinter  on  Sept.  3.  Residence:  San 
Francisco... Mark  C.  Lamb  '95  to  Kimberley  Kay 
on  April  7.  Residence:  Bothell,  Wash.. 
nning  '95  to  Maria 
i.S.E.  '94  on  May  20,  2000.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Va.... Libbie  Lynn  Pearl  Parker  '95, 
M.D.  '99  to  James  David  Briley  '90  on  Nov.  4  in 
Duke  Chapel.  Residence:  Durham... Chiaheng 
John  Chen  96  and  Kathryn  Elizabeth 
Parker  '97  on  Dec.  23.  Residence:  Cary,  N.C.... 
Carolyn  Elizabeth  Clayton  '96  to  John  Eric 
Port  '96  on  July  15  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 
Richmond. ..Kenneth  Brian  Uy  '96  to  Sarah  L. 

Mohelski  on  June  17.  Residence:  Richmond... 

Katherine  Winfield  Barber  '97  to  Trent  Eugene 
Jernigan  on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Winston-Salem, 
\  a       Kathryn  Elizabeth  Parker '97  to 
Chiaheng  John  Chen  '96  on  Dec.  23.  Residence: 
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Cary,  N.C....Nina  Franceses  Raba  '97  to  Thomas 
Hamilton  Segars  on  March  10.  Residence:  Charlotte, 
N.C.... Sarah  J.  Christopher  '99  to  Robert  R. 
Hafer  on  Sept.  16.  Residence:  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  David 
Alexander  Beckett  '90  and  Jacqueline  Miller 

Beckett  '88  on  May  1 1,  2000.  Named  Sydney 
Aliza... Second  daughter  to  Wendy  Hartman  del 
Real  '90,  J.D.  '93  and  J.C.  del  Real  '87,  M.B.A. 
'91  on  Dec.  23.  Named  Virginia  Grace... Second  child 
and  first  daughter  to  Stefanie  Moss  Faris  '90 
and  Dave  Faris  on  May  24,  2000.  Named  Sofia  Lynn... 
First  child  and  daughter  to  William  Konomos 
B.S.E.  '90  and  Jennifer  Konomos  on  Oct.  24-  Named 
Amelia  Lynn. .  .Second  child  and  first  son  to  John 
Solon  Patterson  '90  and  Nancy  Patterson  on 
April  5,  2000.  Named  John  Solon  Jr. . .  .First  child  and 
daughter  to  Ann  Bigay  Ridenhour  '90  and 
Steven  S.  Ridenhour  '86  on  Feb.  4.  Named  Joy 
Juhree... Second  child  and  first  son  to  Cecelia 
Voigt  Strand  '90  and  Richard  Andrew  Strand 
B.S.E.  '90  on  July  31.  Named  Andrew  Fielding... First 
child  and  son  to  Craig  Whitlock  '90  and  Jennifer 
Toth  on  Dec.  5.  Named  John  Kyle  Whitlock... Second 
child  and  first  son  to  Amy  Snodgrass  Genender 
'91  and  David  Genender  on  Feb.  6.  Named  Benjamin 
Noah. .  .First  child  and  son  to  Dawn  R.  Schoenf eld 
LaRochelle  '91  and  Dennis  LaRochelle  on  Dec.  8. 
Named  Scott  Thomas. .  .A  daughter  to  Catherine 
E.  Stetson  '91  and  John  Faust  on  Oct.  29.  Named 
Lucy  Stetson  Faust. .  .First  child  and  son  to  David  A. 
Glazer  '92  and  Amy  Glazer  on  Dec.  26.  Named 
Benjamin  Noah. .  .Twins  to  Ashley  Warren  Jordaan 
'92  and  Hendrick  Jordaan  on  Dec.  10.  Named 
Caroline  Francina  and  Richter  Hendrick... First  child 
and  son  to  Caitlin  Wood  Schneider  Sklar  91 
and  Peter  Sklar  '92  on  Jan.  17.  Named  Jacob 
Wood... First  child  and  son  to  Rayleen  Venezia 


'92  and  John  Romeo  on  Nov.  23.  Named 
Nicholas  John. .  .First  child  and  daughter  to  Jody 
Beth  Goldberg  Seibert  '92  and  Henry  Edward 
Seibert  '92  on  July  1.  Named  Livia  Anne. .  .First  child 
and  son  to  Allana  Yoelson  Egol  '93  and  Matthew 
M.  Egol  on  Feb.  18.  Named  Jacob  Ryan... Second 
child  and  first  son  to  Jordan  Burke  Hansell  '93 
and  Silvia  Jansen  Hansell  '93  on  July  9.  Named 
John  Harrison... Second  child  and  first  son  to  Lisa 
Constantino  Hurley  '93  and  Tom  Hurley  '93 
on  May  30,  2000.  Named  William  Hanson... A  son  to 
Derek  Lachman  '93  and  Danielle  Christie 
Lachman  B.S.E.  '93  on  Oct.  10.  Named  Connor 
Austin. .  A  son  to  Margo  R.  Needleman  Topman 
'93  and  Jason  Topman  on  Nov.  3.  Named  Jared  Dalton. . . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Jeff  Schwartz  '94  and 
Michelle  Schwartz  on  Dec.  3.  Named  Logan  Perah. 


Dailey  '33  of  Durham,  on  Sept. 
27.  She  was  the  first  woman  appointed  to  the  Durham 
city  school  board,  where  she  served  from  1952  to 
1963.  She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  including 
Nancy  Dailey  Beasley  '64;  a  son;  seven  grand- 
children; a  sister,  Martha  Forlines  Forney  '41;  a 
brother,  John  A.  Forlines  Jr.  '39;  and  a  nephew, 
John  A.  Forlines  III  77. 

Porter  P.  Lamm  '34  of  Asheville,  N.C.,  on  Aug. 
31.  He  had  retired  as  a  district  manager  for  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,  where  he  worked  for  30  years.  He 
was  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Estelle;  two  stepdaughters;  and  two  sisters. 

Louise  Boice  King  '35  of  Largo,  Fla.,  on  Aug.  9. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Alfred;  eight  children; 
and  12  grandchildren. 


Deaths 


Lee  F.  Tuttle  '27  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  on  Sept. 
10.  He  was  staff  executive  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council  from  1961  to  1976.  During  his  leadership,  he 
planned  three  World  Methodist  conferences;  led  the 
council's  efforts  to  restore  historic  Wesley's  Chapel  in 
London,  England;  began  a  formal  dialogue  on  matters 
of  faith  between  Methodists  and  the  Vatican;  and 
established  the  World  Methodist  Peace  Award,  which 
has  been  bestowed  to  22  individuals,  including  Anwar 
Sadat,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  and  Jimmy  Carter.  In  1999, 
he  became  one  of  40  inductees  worldwide  into  the 
Honorable  Order  of  Jerusalem  in  recognition  of  his 
work  on  the  council.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mae; 
two  daughters,  Marcia  L.  Tuttle  '59  and  Diane 
Tuttle  Schmidt  '62;  and  three  grandchildren, 
including  Jerrold  Andrew  Hardy mon  '92. 


:  Jr.  '35,  M.Div.  '37  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  Aug.  27.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  gradu- 
ate, he  was  a  Methodist  minister,  serving  in  a  number 
of  churches  throughout  North  Carolina.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Marines,  stationed  in  the  South  Pacific.  In  1962,  he 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  in  divinity  from  High 
Point  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Brevard  College  from  1956  to  1980.  He 
retired  from  the  ministry  in  1982,  but  occasionally 
served  as  an  interim  pastor.  He  is  survived  by  a  daugh- 
ter, Carey  Shore  Amberger  '66;  two  sons, 
including  Philip  L.  Shore  III  '69;  a  sister;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Margery  W.  Hardy  '36  of  Washington,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  21,  1999.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Richard  F.  Hardy  '35. 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Winfree  Mundy  '36  of 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  June  12,  2000.  She  was  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Garden  Club  and  the  Lynchburg 
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Garden  Club,  and  was  a  member  ot  the  Junior  League 
of  Lynchburg.  She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  three 
sons,  1 1  grandchildren,  and  five  great-grandchildren. 


Postlethwait  R.N.  '36  of  Dur- 
ham on  Aug.  30.  She  was  a  member  of  Duke  Memorial 
United  Methodist  Church.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, Raymond  Woodrow  Postlethwait  M.D. 
'37;  two  sons,  including  Raymond  W.  Postleth- 
wait Jr.  '66;  two  daughters;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Carroll  Patterson  Crawford  '37  of  Quincy, 
Fla.,  on  Jan.  23.  She  was  a  Pi  Beta  Phi  at  Duke.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  William  G.  Crawford 
'36;  two  daughters,  including  Carroll  "Patty" 
Crawford  Finlay  '62;  three  grandchildren;  and 
four  great-grandchildren. 


iey  Leathers  '40  of  Durham,  on  Jan. 
23.  He  was  a  Naval  officer  during  World  War  II,  serving 
in  the  Pacific.  He  was  general  manager  for  the  Durham 
County  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  until  retiring 
in  1982.  He  was  past  president  of  the  Durham  Civitan 
Club  and  Durham  Toastmasters  Club.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Anne;  a  son;  two  daughters;  six  grandchil- 
dren; and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Spencer  Rice  McMaster  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  '43  of 
Winnsboro,  S.C.,  on  June  26,  2000.  At  Duke,  he  was 
president  of  his  senior  class,  and  later  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  engineering  school's  alumni  association. 
He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  was  the 
former  owner  of  the  Fairfield  Tractor  Co.  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  McMaster  Enterprises.  He  was  president  of 
the  Fairfield  Jaycees  for  1953-54,  vice  president  of  its 
state  region  for  1954-55,  and  S.C.  National 
Convention  chair  in  1956.  He  was  named  DSA  Man 
of  the  Year  in  Fairfield  County  in  1956  and  received 
the  JCL  Senator  Award.  He  was  the  first  Southeast 
chairman  of  Ford's  National  Dealer  Council  and,  in 


1962,  was  president  of  the  Carolinas  Farm  and  Power 
Equipment  Dealers  Association.  He  had  chaired  the 
county's  United  Fund,  directed  the  county's  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  was  president  of  the  Winnsboro 
Rotary  Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Winifred;  a 
daughter;  a  stepdaughter;  a  stepson;  a  sister;  two 

brothers,  Quay  W.  McMaster  '48  and  I 
C.  McMaster  '51;  and  a  nephew 
Spencer  McMaster  '80. 

Robert  Oliver  Butner  '45  of  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla.,  on 
Feb.  18,  of  lung  cancer.  (At  Duke,  he  was  Bobby  Jean 
Butner;  he  changed  his  name  in  1969.)  A  major  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  II,  he  received  the 
Silver  Star,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  and  Air  Medal. 
He  spent  42  years  with  Genesco  Corp.  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Virginia;  two  sons; 
and  three  grandchildren. 


'45  of  Tracys  Landing,  Md., 
on  Feb.  15.  He  began  his  career  in  finance  at  Kankakee 
Federal  Savings  &.  Loan  in  Illinois  and  rose  to  the 
position  of  president.  He  saw  the  business  become 
Kankakee  Federal  Savings  Bank  in  1992  and  was 
named  president  and  CEO  of  Kankakee  Bancorp  in 
1995.  He  was  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  1970 
and  1971.  He  helped  found  Riverside  Medical  Center, 
where  he  was  president  from  1959  to  1971.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Chicago 
for  three  three-year  terms  and  was  both  director  and 
chair  of  the  Illinois  League  of  Savings  Institutions.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce from  1981  to  1987  and  vice  chairman  in  1986- 
87.  He  was  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  in  1989  and  1990.  He  was  also  author  of  the 
book  The  hlavy  V- 1 2  Program:  Leadership  for  a  Lifetime, 
published  by  FIoughton-Mifflin  in  1987  and  reissued 
in  1993.  He  had  completed  the  V-12  program  himself 
and  served  in  the  Navy  during  both  World  War  II  and 


the  Korean  War.  He  is  survived  bv  his  wife,  Gail;  two 
sons;  a  daughter;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

William  E.  Wells  Jr.  '49  of  Columbia,  S.C,  on 
June  16,  2000.  He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  an  Army  veteran  of  the  Korean  War.  For  more 
than  40  years,  he  was  an  insurance  agent  in  the 
Columbia  area.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha; 
three  daughters;  a  son;  and  five  grandchildren. 
James  Jackson  Booker  J.D  '51  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  on  Sept.  3.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  as  part  of  a  dive-bomber  squadron  from 
the  VSS  Ticonderoga.  He  was  a  special  agent  for  the 
F.B.I.  in  New  York  City  in  1951-54.  He  practiced  law 
in  Winston-Salem  for  32  years  and  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  there  in  1961.  In  1989,  N.C.  Gov. 
James  Martin  appointed  him  the  first  Republican 
Resident  Superior  Court  Judge  in  Forsyth  County.  He 
chaired  the  N.C.  Industrial  Commission  from  1991  to 
1996.  He  was  past  secretary  of  the  Forsyth  County  Bar 
Association  and  past  president  of  the  Forsyth  County 
Junior  Bar  Association.  He  was  past  president  of  the 
Twin  City  Sertoma  Club  and  the  Winston-Salem 
Sertoma  Club,  and  he  chaired  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Council.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anne  Elmore 
Booker  R.N.  '53;  a  son;  a  daughter;  and  four  grand- 
children. 


J.  Korbel  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  '52  of  Pasadena, 
Calif,  on  Aug.  20,  2000.  At  Duke,  he  was  president  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity.  He  had  retired  as  an 
executive  with  Allied  Signal.  He  was  a  past  chair  of 
Duke's  Alumni  Admissions  Advisory  Committee  in 
Pasadena.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia  Rose 
Korbel  '52;  two  sons,  including  Bradley  D. 
Korbel  '80;  a  daughter,  Tracy  Korbel  Oliver  '82; 
and  four  grandchildren. 

M.D '53  Florence,  Ala., 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ST.  JOHN:  Two  bedrooms,  pool.  Quiet  elegance, 
spectacular  view.  (508)  668-2078. 
www.stjohnproperties.com/villarentals/villacarib.htm 
EDISTO  ISLAND,  SC:  Fantastic  beachfront  house 
sleeping  12.  Great  spring/fall  rates.  Near  Charleston. 
(202)  338-3877  for  information,  pictures. 
PARIS,  SW  FRANCE,  PROVENCE:  Comfortable 
apartments,  homes,  chateaux.  (877)  219-9190. 
FHR@earthlink.net,  www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 
SOUTHERN  FRANCE:  Better  than  a  bed  and 
breakfast;  it's  a  moveable  feast!  For  information, 
(828)  286-9348,  www.blueridge.net/~frenchconnect/ 
LONDON:  My  apartment  near  Marble  Arch  is 
less  expensive  than  a  hotel  and  a  whole  lot  nicer. 
(919)  929-3194;  elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


FOR  SALE 


DUKE  PATIO  UMBRELLAS 

Bright  and  colorful  with  university  colors 

and  logos.  Perfect  for  tailgating,  home, 

beach,  or  business.  Quality  construction  with 

warranty.  Two-piece  pole  assembly  fits  in 

the  trunk  of  most  autos.  Four  sizes  to  choose 

from.  Officially  licensed  product. 

Call  for  free  brochure. 


(800)  688-4611 


Date  fellow  graduates  and 

faculty  of  Duke,  The  Ivies, 

Stanford,  Seven  Sisters,  MIT, 

Accredited  Medical  Schools, 

and  a  few  others. 

More  than  4000  Members 


RIGHT 

800-988-5288  S  TUF  F 

www.rightstuffdating.com 


CHARLOTTE  HORNETS:  Two  season  tickets,  cen- 
ter court,  low,  row  F;  looking  to  sell  approximately 
1/2  games.  Interested?  E-mail:  dukelax73@aol.com 


N.C.  MOUNTAINS 
Have  you  been  to  THREE  CREEKS? 

Acreage  homesites  within  a  private  conservation 

community.  The  reserved  land  (70%)  surrounds 

all  sites  and  protects  scenic  and  sensitive  areas, 

featuring  two  prominent  waterfalls,  meadows, 

forests,  creeks,  swim  pond,  trails,  and  library 

cabin.  Architectural  review,  paved  roads, 

underground  utilities. 

John  Nelson 

241  Three  Creeks  Rd. 

Lake  Lure,  N.C.  28746 

828-625-4293 

E-mail:  jn3crks@aol.com 

Web:  www.threecreeks.com 


LAKE  GASTON,  NC/VA 
Gaston  Pointe  Properties 

Specializing  in  representing  buyers 

in  real  estate  transactions — 

■  additional  cost!  Fee  from  proceeds  of  sale. 

(800)  471-4395 

www.eatonferry.com 


EATON  FERRY  MARINA 

Triangle  Area  Chapparral  Dealer 

Two-story  Showroom 

Sports  Boats,  Deck  Boats,  Cruisers 

LAKE  GASTON,  NC/VA 

www.eatonferry.com 

(252)  586-4661 


Duke  commemorative  Wedgwood  plates.  Eight  blu. 
$800.  Seven  mulberry,  $650.  All,  $1,200  plus  ship- 
ping. Catherine  Tritle  Merrill,  (407)  677-1083. 


GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  75,000+  potential  buyers, 
renters,  consumers,  through  Duke  Classifieds. 
RATES:  $2.50  per  word,  minimum  $25.  Two  or  more 
insertions  gets  10  percent  discount.  DISPLAY  ADS 
(with  art  or  special  type  treatment):  $150  per  column 
inch  (2  3/8"  wide). 

REQUIREMENTS:  All  copy  must  be  printed  or 
typed.  Please  specify  section  (FOR  SALE,  etc.)  in 
which  ad  should  appear.  Due  to  postal  regulations,  no 
travel  arrangements  allowed. 
ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID:  Send  check  to: 
Duke  Magazine  Classifieds,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Box 
90572,  Durham,  NC  27708-0572. 
We  accept  VISA  and  MASTERCARD.  No  phone 
orders,  except  FAX  orders  with  credit  card  numbers 
and  expiration  date:  (919)  681-1659.  Or  e-mail: 
sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 
DEADLINES:  November  30  (January-February 
issue;  mails  in  February),  January  31  (March-April 
issue;  mails  in  April),  March  31  (May- June  issue; 
mails  in  June),  May  31  (July-August  issue;  mails  in 
August),  July  31  (September-October  issue;  mails  in 
October),  September  30  (November-December  issue, 
mails  in  December) .  Please  specify  issues  in  which 
ad  should  appear. 


on  Sept.  23.  He  sewed  in  the  U.S.  Medical  Corps  in 
England.  He  practiced  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  Florence  Clinic  from  1959  to  1998  and  at  Eliza 
Coffee  Memorial  Hospital  and  Humana  Hospital.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Winifred  Thompson 
Butler  R.N.  '58;  a  daughter;  two  sons;  four  grand- 
children; and  a  brother. 

Virginia  Lea  Ferebee  '53  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.C, 
on  Sept.  30.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Alpha 
Delta  Pi  and  the  Chapel  Choir.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  John;  a  son;  two  daughters;  and  six  grand- 
children. 

Arnold  Robert  Cherin  '60  of  Annandale,  Va.,  on 
Aug.  16,  of  lymphoma.  After  graduating  from  George- 
town University  Law  Center,  he  joined  the  F.B.I,  as  a 
special  agent,  working  out  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  He  later  went  into  private  legal 
practice,  spending  the  majority  of  his  career  as  a 
deputy  county  attorney  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  where 
he  specialized  in  taxation  and  finance  law.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  a  granddaughter. 

Richard  Harvey  Emslie  '66  of  Belvedere,  S.C., 
on  Jan.  14.  He  earned  his  M.B.A.  at  Augusta  State 
University.  He  was  a  former  supervisor  of  the 
Savannah  River  Site  Laboratory.  He  is  survived  by 
his  mothet  and  a  sister. 

Thomas  R.  Lloyd  '70  of  The  Woodlands,  Texas, 
on  Aug.  7,  from  head  injuries  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Michelle,  and  two 
daughters. 

Pediatrics  Professor  Dees 

The  founder  of  Duke  Medical  Center's  division  of 
pediatric  allergy  and  immunology,  physician  Susan 
Coon  Dees,  died  March  28  in  Durham. 

In  1939,  Dees  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  join 
Duke's  medical  faculty.  She  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
become  a  full  professor  in  1958.  She  was  chief  of  the 
pediatric  allergy  division  from  1948,  when  it  was 
established,  until  she  retired  in  1974.  She  continued 
on  the  faculty  for  another  decade. 

A  graduate  of  Goucher  College,  she  earned  her 
M.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1934.  She  went  to  the 
Univetsity  of  Minnesota  for  fellowship  training  in 
pediatric  allergy  and  immunology  and  for  her  master's 
in  immunology. 

She  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  Wiskott- 
Aldrich  Immunology  Syndrome  and  gastroesophogeal 
reflux  as  a  major  trigger  of  asthma  attacks.  She  estab- 
lished the  School  for  Sick  Children,  which  exists  today 
at  Duke  Hospital. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  including 
Elizabeth  "Chi"  Dees  Nelson  Pulley  '61  and 
Nancy  Dees  Dixon  '66;  a  son;  six  grandchildren; 
and  five  great-grandchildren. 

Police  Chief  Dumas 

Paul  J.  Dumas,  director  of  police  at  Duke  for  24  years, 
died  March  9  at  his  Durham  home,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  67.  He  retired  in  1995,  a  year  aftet  he  won  the 
University  Medal  for  Distinguished  Meritorious 
Service,  Duke's  highest  honor. 

He  became  Duke's  police  chief  in  1971,  during  a 
period  of  campus  turmoil  across  the  country.  As  chief, 
he  upgraded  and  expanded  the  campus  police,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  women  and  minority  officers. 

An  Army  veteran,  he  started  as  a  police  officer  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  1960.  He  soon  became  a 
detective  monitoring  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  others  agitating  against  the  civil-rights  movement. 
He  then  attended  the  F.B.I.  Academy,  where  he 
graduated  first  in  his  class. 

During  his  Duke  career,  he  successfully  managed 
the  campus  uproars  that  followed  Duke's  back-to-back 
national  basketball  championships  in  1991  and  1992. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ann;  three  daughters; 
and  four  grandchildren. 
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Ministry 
of  Ethics 

LEARNING  TO  LEAD 

BY  KIM  KOSTER 

From  business  to  government 
to  private  life,  Ambassador 
James  Joseph  has  been  striving 
to  act  ethically  and  develop  new 
models  of  leadership. 

James  Joseph  has  a  word  to  describe  those 
who  take  their  concerns  about  private 
morality  and  wield  them  like  a  weapon 
against  individuals.  He  calls  them 
"virtuecrats. "  And  while  the  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  South  Africa  is  as  concerned  as 
anyone  about  ethics  and  morality — more 
concerned  than  most,  actually — he  is  just  as 
concerned  that  the  focus  on  private  virtues 
be  matched  by  an  equal  emphasis  on  public 
values. 

"In  this  society,  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  people  who  have  been  demanding  that 
their  leaders  act  morally  as  individuals  are 
now  beginning  to  demand  that  their  institu- 
tions act  ethically,"  Joseph  says.  "We  have  an 
opportunity  now  to  enlarge  that  conversation 
— to  talk  about  ethics  and  government,  ethics 
and  business,  ethics  and  social  change,  ethics 
and  protest.  The  moment  is  basically  right. " 
Joseph  has  experience  in  knowing  when  the 
moment  is  right.  His  office  at  Duke's  San- 
ford  Institute  of  Public  Policy  provides  just 
the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  opportunities  for 
him  to  expound  and  act  upon  his  long-held 
ideas  of  an  ethical  society,  from  his  days  as  a 
civil-rights  organizer  in  Alabama  in  the  early 
1960s  to  his  appointment  by  President  Clin- 
ton as  ambassador  to  the  post-apartheid  South 
Africa  of  Nelson  Mandela.  He  has  spent  the 
past  year  as  professor  of  the  practice  of  pub- 
lic policy  studies  at  the  Sanford  Institute  and 
as  leader-in-residence  at  its  Hart  Leadership 
Program.  In  February,  he  traveled  halfway 
around  the  world  for  four  months  in  South 
Africa,  a  schedule  necessitated  by  his  alter- 
nating semesters  at  Duke  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cape  Town,  and  by  the  project  for 
which  one  could  say  he  has  been  preparing 
since  his  boyhood:  the  Center  for  Leader- 
ship and  Public  Values,  based  in  Chapel  Hill 
and  Cape  Town. 
"I  think  I  have  a  point  of  view  and  a  per- 


spective that  ought  to  be  part  of  the  nation- 
al conversation,"  he  says,  "and  so  I  will  want 
to  find  some  time  to  begin  to  translate  these 
ideas  into  the  sort  of  workable  concepts  that 
the  public  can  identify  with. "  That  transla- 
tion has  taken  the  form  of  his  "Leadership  and 
Public  Values"  class,  a  book  on  ethics  and 
public  life,  and  the  nascent  Center  for  Leader- 
ship and  Public  Values,  which  will  be  an  in- 
dependent center  affiliated  with  Duke  and 
the  University  of  Cape  Town. 

It  is  no  accident  that  leadership  is  the  com- 
mon denominator.  Joseph  has  been  learning 
and  teaching  about  the  subject  for  decades, 
in  arenas  far  removed  from  the  classroom.  "I 
have  decided  to  focus  on  leadership  because 
of  my  experience  in  all  three  sectors  of  soci- 
ety: business,  government,  and  civil  society," 
he  says.  "I  know  a  lot  of  people  whose  expe- 
riences could  be  beneficial  to  emerging  lead- 
ers. One  of  the  best  things  I  could  do  is  bring 


those  people  together,  emerging  leaders  with 
experienced  leaders,  so  leaders  could  learn 
from  leaders.  I'm  not  developing  leaders — 
I'm  identifying  leaders  who  are  emerging 
and  who  have  the  potential  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  a  much  larger  way.  And  I'm  identi- 
fying experienced  leaders  who  are  models  of 
public  accountability  and  efficiency,  who  can 
be  not  only  models  but  mentors  for  emerging 
leaders. 

"That's  why  I'm  establishing  the  center. 
The  focus  is  not  on  what  can  the  university 
teach  these  leaders.  It's  what  these  young 
leaders  can  learn  from  experienced  leaders. 
Best  practices:  What  did  you  consider  when 
you  were  mayor  to  be  best  practices  in  terms 
of  the  way  you  operated  as  a  mayor,  and  the 
way  in  which  you  responded  to  your  con- 
stituents as  mayor?  Even  more  important, 
how  do  you  avoid  burnout?  What  do  you  do 
for  spiritual  and  intellectual  renewal?" 
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PROTESTING  APARTHEID 
ON  CAMPUS 

Commencement  weekend  in  1986  was 
one  of  the  most  tense  and  exhilarat- 
ing in  the  history  of  Duke.  The  uni- 
versity community  looked  forward  to 
Lee  Iacocca's  Sunday  commencement  speech 
with  curiosity,  but  it  was  the  Saturday  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees  that  aroused  the 
most  anticipation.  The  trustees'  agenda  called 
for  a  vote  on  the  issue  of  the  day  on  college 
campuses  across  the  country — divestment, 
or  the  sale  of  stock  of  corporations  that  op- 
erated in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Proponents  of  divestment  believed  the 
strategy  would  help  topple  the  government 
that  enforced  the  oppressive  policy  of  apar- 
theid. Under  apartheid,  four-and-a-half  mil- 
lion whites  had  full  rights  of  citizenship 
while  twenty-one  million  blacks  could  not 
vote,  buy  or  sell  land,  live  or  work  where 
they  chose,  or  move  about  freely.  Duke  had 
a  modest  portfolio  of  188,300  shares  of  stock 
valued  at  $12,587,575  in  ten  companies  op- 
erating in  South  Africa,  but  the  issue  was 
more  than  economic.  It  involved  political 
and  social  policy,  but  many  believed  it  ulti- 
mately to  be  a  moral  issue. 

The  question  of  divestment  had  been 
building  in  the  United  States  since  the  1960s. 
It  had  been  debated  at  Duke  since  at  least 
1977,  when  the  Radical  Academic  Union 
and  the  Black  Student  Alliance  cooperated 
in  forming  the  Duke  South  African  Coali- 
tion. However,  campus  social  action  in  the 
1980s  was  quite  different  from  the  1960s, 
when  the  issue  of  Vietnam  dominated  every- 
thing. A  small  group  of  committed  activists 
worked  valiantly  to  bring  concerns  in  South 
Africa  to  "mainstream  middle-class  Dukies." 

When  an  informal  poll  in  1984  found  that 
30  percent  of  Duke  students  did  not  know 
what  apartheid  was,  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent did  not  understand  divestment,  simple 
education  dictated  strategy.  The  resulting 
educational  campaign  was  quite  successful. 
Within  one  year,  a  student  referendum  nar- 
rowly favored  divestment,  and  in  two  years 
significant  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  board  of  trustees  to  support  total  divest- 
ment over  a  more  cautious  policy  of  selective 
divestment. 

In  a  dramatic  example  of  changing  senti- 
ment, worshipers  on  the  way  to  a  Commence- 
ment Weekend  baccalaureate  service  in  1985 
passed  approximately  seventy  seniors  in  a 
silent  vigil  in  front  of  Duke  Chapel,  protesting 
South  African  policy.  The  preacher,  renowned 
activist  William  Sloan  Coffin  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, encouraged  them  in  his  sermon,  and 
provided  a  meaningful  educational  link  with 
the  earlier  civil-rights  movement. 


The  most  dramatic  event  in  the  campaign 
was  the  appearance  of  Nobel  laureate  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu  of  South  Africa  in  Duke 
Chapel  in  January  1986.  Sponsored  in  part 
by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches, 
the  rally  raised  public  consciousness  in  the 
Triangle  area  and  raised  money  for  the  anti- 
apartheid  campaign  in  South  Africa.  Seeing 
and  hearing  Tutu  in  person  energized  students 
and  united  town  and  gown  in  the  cause. 

Mobilizing  student  and  public  opinion  was 
a  necessity,  but  ultimately  university  action 
depended  upon  the  trustees.  Newly  inaugu- 
rated President  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie  appoint- 
ed new  members  to  an  established  advisory 
body,  the  Committee  on  the  Social  Implica- 
tions of  Duke  Investments.  Chaired  by  law 
professor  Walter  Dellinger,  the  committee  con- 
sisted of  four  students,  six  faculty,  two  trustees, 
and  two  administrators.  With  public  aware- 
ness building,  the  focus  shifted  to  campus 
centers  of  authority.  The  committee's  deliber- 
ations were  crucial,  and  gradually  a  position 
favoring  conditional  total  divestment  won 
over  arguments  for  selective  divestment. 

However,  upon  receipt  of  the  report,  the 
trustees  accepted  only  part  of  it  and  post- 
poned final  action  pending  further  study  and 
review  of  the  position  of  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil. After  a  less-than-clear  presentation  and 
debate  on  the  complex  issues,  the  Academic 
Council  voted  twenty-one  to  twenty  against 
the  key  provision  calling  for  total  divestment. 
Student  activists  had  followed  accepted 
channels  of  power — working  through  com- 
mittee deliberation,  utilization  of  the  position 
of  Young  Trustee,  and  student  addresses  to 
the  executive  committee  and  to  the  full  board 


— but  with  inconclusive  results.  Key  student 
organizers  began  to  believe  they  were  "bang- 
ing their  heads  against  a  wall. " 

As  the  crucial  trustee  meeting  during  the 
1986  Commencement  Weekend  approached, 
students  went  public  with  their  campaign.  A 
mock  jail  was  built  on  the  Bryan  Center 
walkway  to  depict  the  lack  of  justice,  and 
shanties  illustrating  the  living  conditions  of 
most  blacks  in  South  Africa  were  erected  in 
the  main  quad.  A  directive  from  President 
Brodie  said  the  shanties  had  to  be  removed 
each  day  by  nightfall  and  dismantled  com- 
pletely by  the  board  meeting  and  Commence- 
ment Weekend.  Four  seniors,  two  graduate 
students,  and  one  alumna  remained  in  the 
shanties  overnight,  were  arrested  for  trespas- 
sing, and  were  taken  to  the  Durham  County 
jail,  and  the  shanties  were  dismantled. 

Duke's  shantytown  garnered  national  pub- 
licity, as  did  similar  structures  on  campuses 
across  the  country.  The  charges  against  the 
Duke  protestors  were  dismissed  when  the  stu- 
dents' lawyer  pointed  out  that  Duke  students 
often  slept  outside  on  campus  overnight,  es- 
pecially before  certain  basketball  games, 
without  arrest  for  trespassing,  and  that  the 
administration  was  exporting  its  problems  to 
the  county  court  system.  The  shanties  im- 
mediately went  up  again  in  anticipation  of 
the  weekend  board  meeting  and  graduation 
festivities. 

The  board's  executive  committee  deliber- 
ated for  three  hours  and  recommended  the 
more  cautious  approach  of  selective  divest- 
ment. Student  leaders  met  with  trustees  in- 
dividually and  at  a  luncheon.  Some  trustees 
disliked  the  pressure,  while  one  lamented  "the 
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A  visual  statement: 
student-built  shanties 
in  1986,  representing 
living  conditions  in 
South  Africa,  influenced 
trustees'  decisions  on 
divesting 


loss  of  civility  that  ought  to  typify  an  acade- 
mic institution. " 

Trustees,  faculty,  and  students  believed  the 
moral  stand  for  total  divestment  was  lost,  but 
some  cautioned  that  minds  were  not  yet  made 
up.  Mary  D.B.T.  Semans  '39  lobbied  hard  for 
total  divestment  at  the  annual  trustee  din- 
ner at  her  home  that  Friday  night.  When  the 
board  met  Saturday  morning,  the  highly  re- 
spected Sam  Cook,  who  had  been  Duke's 
first  black  professor  and  was  then  president 
of  Dillard  University,  spoke  forcefully  in 
favor  of  a  moral  stand.  Ambassador  George 
McGhee,  trustee  emeritus,  declared  that  he 
had  been  one  who  did  not  listen  to  students 
during  Vietnam  but  that  he  had  decided 
that  they  were  right  then,  and  now,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  tide  began  to  turn,  and  after  lengthy, 
thorough,  and  eloquent  debate,  the  board 
voted  twenty- one  to  three  for  the  more  force- 
ful strategy  of  total  divestment  for  the  uni- 
versity. Board  chair  Neil  Williams  '58,  J.D. 
'61  and  President  Brodie  hastened  to  inform 
the  waiting  students  of  the  outcome.  Most 
were  very  much  surprised,  as  was  the  rest  of 
the  campus  community.  As  jubilant  protes- 
tors tore  down  the  shanties,  one  student  said, 
"We  had  a  great  protest  planned  for  gradua- 
tion— but  I'm  happy  to  have  to  cancel  it. "  ■ 

— from  If  Gargoyles  Could  Talk:  Sketches  of 
Duke  University,  by  University  Archivist  Wil- 
liam E.  King  '61,  A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  70;  article 
based  on  a  1 988  history  honors  thesis,  "The  Di- 
vestment Campaign  at  Duke  University:  Step- 
child of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, "  by  ]ana 
Eisinger  '88. 


|  hile  he  doesn't  hold  himself  up  as 
the  model  of  leadership,  pointing 
instead  to  other  leaders,  from  Nel- 
son Mandela  to  philanthropist- 
industrialist  J.  Irwin  Miller,  Ambassador  Jo- 
seph is  one  of  those  who  has  been  through 
it,  and  whose  going  through  it  holds  the 
lessons  emerging  leaders  can  follow.  He  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the  Jim  Crow  South  of 
his  youth,  when  the  rules  of  segregation  were 
clear  and  brutal — separate  and  unequal  fa- 
cilities for  education,  transportation,  and  rec- 
reation. Whites  only.  No  Colored  allowed. 

In  his  hometown  of  Opelousas,  Louisiana, 
where  he  grew  up  in  the  late  1930s  and 
through  the  1940s,  this  was  a  way  of  life.  It 
was  still  a  way  of  life  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Yale  Divinity  School,  where,  upon  earn- 
ing an  internship  to  spend  a  year  in  a  college 
chaplaincy,  he  had  to  request  an  assignment 
to  an  integrated  school.  And  to  his  dismay, 
it  was  still  a  way  of  life  when  he  got  his  first 
job  after  seminary — a  teaching  post  at  his- 
torically black  Stillman  College  in  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. 

Alabama  had  been  feeling  the  pressures  of 
change  for  nearly  a  decade  when  Joseph  ar- 
rived there  with  his  wife  and  month- old  son 
in  1963.  The  Montgomery  bus  boycott  of 
1954-55  had  shown  the  success  of  non-vio- 
lent social  protest  and  catapulted  a  young 
minister  named  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  into 
the  national  spotlight.  Freedom  Riders  had 
taken  Greyhound  buses  into  the  heart  of 
Dixie's  segregated  travel  laws,  facing  a  bus 
bombing  in  Anniston,  Alabama,  and  beatings 
in  Montgomery.  The  Birmingham  movement 
had  survived  the  dogs  and  fire  hoses  of  She- 
riff Bull  Connor  and  a  bombing  directed  at 
King  and  his  lieutenant,  Fred  Shuttlesworth. 
Even  in  Tuscaloosa,  the  enrollment  of  Vivian 
Malone  and  James  Hood  had  prompted  ban- 
tamweight governor  George  Wallace  to  stand 
in  the  door  of  the  University  of  Alabama's 
Foster  Auditorium  to  fulfill  his  pledge,  "Segre- 
gation now,  segregation  tomorrow,  segrega- 
tion forever!" 

But  there  was  no  real  movement  in  Tusca- 
loosa. Despite  the  currents  of  social  change 
swirling  around  the  South,  it  was  clear  that 
the  city  remained  a  stagnant  pool  of  racism. 
For  downtown,  where  blacks  worked  and 
shopped,  a  new  courthouse  was  being  built 
— with  one  particular  design  feature  that 
was,  for  this  young  professor,  the  last  straw. 

"They  were  starting  to  put  up  the  Colored 
and  White  signs,"  Joseph  says.  He  and  three 
other  local  ministers  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  in  protest  and — not  knowing  quite  how 
else  to  sign  it — called  themselves  the  Tusca- 
loosa Citizens  Action  Committee.  Once  the 
letter  was  published,  no  one  knew  who  the 
group  was.  "We  decided,  well,  we  ought  to 
do  something.  One  thing  led  to  another,  we 


had  a  big  mass  meeting,  and  we  organized  a 
real  movement  and  demonstrations  and  suc- 
cessfully desegregated  a  lot  of  things." 

He  recalls  the  Tuscaloosa  Citizens  Action 
Committee's  first  boycott  as  a  lesson  in 
ethics.  Tuscaloosa's  white  downtown  mer- 
chants were  feeling  an  economic  pinch,  but 
this  was  in  part  because  a  group  of  young 
blacks  were  "policing  the  boycott  by  tearing 
up  any  bags  of  anything  they  saw  blacks  buy- 
ing. It  was  clear  that  we  were  so  successful 
because  there  were  enforcers  to  make  sure 
that  people  didn't  buy,  and  the  ethical  ques- 
tion was,  what  is  the  primary  good  here?  The 
success  of  our  movement,  so  we  can  get  jobs 
for  people?  Or  is  the  process  of  nonviolence 
so  important  a  statement  that  we  cannot 
allow  the  use  of  violence,  even  against  prop- 
erty, to  enforce  nonviolence? 

"Even  then,  my  concern  with  ethics  was  not 
just  a  concern  with  social  justice,  but  it  was 
also  with  the  ethics  of  protest.  What  stan- 
dards ought  to  apply  to  trying  to  deal  with 
change  in  the  community?" 

It's  a  concern  whose  roots  reach  as  far 
back  as  the  Star  Light  Baptist  Church  in 
Opelousas  where  his  father  was  the  minister. 
"His  approach  to  ethics  was  inspirational 
ethics,  but  rule-oriented  ethics — very  strict, 
what  you  should  not  do,"  he  says.  "I  began  to 
feel  early  on  that  there  had  to  be  more  to 
ethics  than  just  what  I  could  not  do.  I  began 
to  get  concerned  that  when  people  talked 
about  ethics — not  only  my  father  and  his 
church,  but  in  the  white  churches  and 
everywhere  else — they  really  were  talking 
about  dancing,  and  going  to  the  movies  on 
Sunday,  and  playing  cards.  They  were  not 
talking  about  the  injustices  that  really  char- 
acterized the  predicament  of  the  black  com- 
munity. So  from  a  very  early  age,  I  began  to 
make  a  distinction  between  personal  ethics 
and  social  ethics. " 

After  graduating  from  Southern  Univer- 
sity, Joseph  decided  to  go  to  divinity  school 
"to  develop  a  more  sophisticated  capacity 
for  moral  reasoning,  so  I  could  probe  and 
pursue  those  questions  that  I  had  been  ask- 
ing ever  since  I  was  a  kid. " 

He  has  asked  those  questions  over  and  over 
again  throughout  his  career,  whether  teach- 
ing and  organizing  in  Tuscaloosa,  serving  as 
a  college  chaplain  at  the  Claremont  Col- 
leges in  California  while  also  protesting  the 
Vietnam  War,  or  working  in  the  corporate 
world  as  a  business  executive  and  philan- 
thropic leader.  "My  feeling  is  that  wherever 
you  are  professionally,  if  you  bring  with  you 
certain  commitments  and  certain  values,  you 
can  find  the  space  to  act  on  them,  whether 
you  are  in  a  traditional  orthodox  institution 
or  fully  engaged  in  a  social-change  institu- 
tion," he  says.  "So  I  never  was  just  the  orga- 
nizer of  the  local  civil-rights  movement.  It  is 
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something  I  did  while  I  was  teaching  at 
Stillman.  I  never  was  just  the  Vietnam  War 
protestor,  I  was  chaplain  of  the  Claremont 
Colleges  and  it  is  where  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  my  faith  took  me.  And  then  I  left 
Claremont  and  I  went  into  business,  and  it 
was  for  a  corporation  that  allowed  me  to 
raise  the  ethical  questions  both  within  the 
corporation,  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  be 
responsible  as  a  business,  and  on  the  outside, 
in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  be  responsible 
to  the  communities  and  the  society  in  which 
you  do  business. " 

One  important  component  of  Joseph's  plans 
for  the  Center  for  Leadership  and  Public 
Values  is  the  opportunity  for  experienced 
leaders  to  mentor  emerging  leaders.  Indeed, 
the  center  will  be  focused  on  helping  to 
develop  those  relationships.  Joseph  says  he 
benefited  from  such  a  relationship  when  he 
was  hired  to  help  organize  the  family  and 
corporate  philanthropy  of  the  Cummins  En- 
gine Company,  which  "was  at  that  time  the 
most  socially  responsible  corporation  in  the 
United  States." 

"The  opportunity  to  work  for  J.  Irwin  Miller 
really  set  my  career  on  the  path  that  has  led 
to  the  many  things  I  have  done  since,"  he 
says.  "If  I  became  diplomatic,  then  it's  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  Irwin  Miller — I  was 
much  more  confrontational  before.  Once  I 
went  to  Cummins,  J.  Irwin  Miller  used  to 
talk  to  me  about  really  getting  to  the  levers 
of  change,  the  boardrooms,  and  one  had  to 
be  willing  to  be  diplomatic  in  order  to  do 
that.  I  began  to  see  the  way  he  exerted  influ- 
ence; he  had  been  an  adviser  on  civil  rights 
to  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  at 
the  time  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Summer. 
Here  was  this  businessman,  this  successful, 
highly  admired  businessman  who  produced 
a  quality  product  and  made  a  profit,  but  who 
was  very  influential  as  a  humanitarian  as 
well. 

"So  I  began  to  think  differently  about  how 
you  leverage  power  and  influence  change.  It 
took  me  in  another  direction.  I  had  been  on 
the  outside  trying  to  influence  change,  and 
once  I  got  the  opportunity  to  be  on  the 
inside,  I  didn't  change  my  values  because  I 
was  in  business;  I  just  took  those  same  val- 
ues with  me  and  used  a  different  vehicle  to 
try  to  achieve  the  same  purpose.  Running 
through  everything  I  have  done  is  this  com- 
mitment to  the  well-being  of  people  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  people,  so 
whether  it  was  business  or  it  was  government, 
nothing  changed  about  me.  I  just  changed 
the  vehicle  through  which  I  worked. " 

In  1973,  just  ten  years  after  Tuscaloosa, 
Cummins  Engine  Company  gave  Joseph  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  South  Africa.  The  com- 
pany had  been  invited  to  open  a  diesel- 


engine  plant  there,  and  Joseph  had  already 
helped  found  the  anti-apartheid  organization 
TransAfrica.  "We  were  debating  whether  or 
not  Cummins  should  indeed  take  advantage 
of  that  opportunity,"  he  says.  "The  divestment 
discussion  was  taking  place,  so  we  needed  to 
take  a  careful  look.  I  wanted  to  go  anyway, 
to  take  a  look  around  and  gather  ammuni- 
tion for  the  war  we  were  waging  against 
apartheid. "  He  went  and  stayed  three  weeks. 
While  he  was  there,  he  landed  on  the 
front  pages  of  South  African  newspapers  for 
a  speech  condemning  apartheid,  with  his 
photograph — a  successful  black  American 
businessman  standing  on  a  South  African 
beach  posted  with  signs  reading  "Whites 
Only.  No  Dogs  Allowed. "  He  had  to  leave  im- 
mediately because  of  numerous  death  threats 
received  after  the  article's  appearance.  Cum- 
mins did  not  build  the  engine  plant,  and  Jo- 
seph did  not  return  for  seventeen  years. 

ith  each  new  career  opportunity, 
Joseph's  message  about  ethics 
could  reach  a  wider  audience  and 
effect  greater  change.  He  took  a 
job  as  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior  in  Jim- 
my Carter's  administration,  the  first  of  four 
presidents  he  would  serve.  When  his  term 
was  over,  he  was  invited  to  apply  for  a  posi- 
tion at  the  Council  on  Foundations.  Again, 
his  mentor,  J.  Irwin  Miller,  made  a  difference 
in  his  direction,  referring  to  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  philanthropic  organization 
as  a  "ministry. " 

"He's  the  one  who  really  put  into  words 
what  I  had  been  feeling,"  Joseph  says.  "He 
said,  'The  ministry  to  the  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful is  much  more  difficult  than  anything 
you've  done,  but  I  think  it's  what  you've 
been  preparing  for,  and  you  ought  to  seri- 
ously consider  whether  you  should  do  it.'  " 

"Everything  I've  ever  done  has  been  a  form 
of  ministry,"  says  Joseph,  explaining  why  Mil- 
ler's words  had  stayed  with  him.  "I  never 
served  a  regular  parish,  but  I've  always  re- 
tained my  ordained  standing  in  the  church, 
and  I  saw  what  I  was  doing  as  my  sense  of 
ministry.  Whether  I  was  at  Cummins  Engine 
Company,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 
wherever. " 

He  became  president  of  the  Council  on 
Foundations,  a  job  he  describes  as  "a  spokes- 
person for  benevolent  wealth.  But  not  just  a 
spokesperson  for — a  spokesperson  to.  I 
brought  to  the  Council  on  Foundations  and 
to  the  field  of  organized  philanthropy  the 
consideration  of  values,  raising  questions 
about  the  fundamental  purpose  of  what  they 
do,  and  how  they  do  it,  and  the  relationship 
between  means  and  ends. " 

The  point,  he  says,  was  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  philanthropy  and  charity. 
"Charity  is  aimed  at  ameliorating  the  conse- 


quences of  something,  and  philanthropy  has 
an  opportunity  to  get  at  the  causes.  I  began 
to  try  to  get  people  to  look  beyond  the  fact 
that  people  have  needs,  and  to  say,  why  do 
they  have  these  needs?" 

In  his  Hart  Leadership  Program  Distin- 
guished Speakers  Series  lecture  last  fall,  he 
used  a  familiar  parable  to  illustrate  the  point. 
"The  most  often  repeated  example  of  com- 
passion is  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  Christian  Bible.  A 
traveler  comes  upon  a  man,  who  had  been 
badly  beaten,  on  the  side  of  the  road.  He 
stops  and  provides  aid  and  comfort.  But  sup- 
pose this  same  man  traveled  the  same  road 
for  a  week  and  each  day  he  discovered  in  the 
same  spot  someone  badly  beaten.  Wouldn't 
he  be  compelled  to  ask  who  has  responsibil- 
ity for  policing  the  road?  His  initial  act  of 
compassion  must  inevitably  lead  to  public 
policy.  It  is  this  progression  from  private  com- 
passion to  public  action  that  is  often  missing 
in  our  discussion  of  private  virtue.  Genuine 
compassion  requires  that  we  not  only  amelio- 
rate consequences,  but  that  we  also  seek  to 
eliminate  causes. " 

Nowhere  does  Joseph  see  this  being  as  es- 
sential as  in  the  area  of  race  relations  in  the 
United  States  today.  Speaking  before  the  cam- 
pus controversy  over  an  advertisment  in  The 
Chronicle,  he  said,  "I  use  the  word  'repara- 
tion,' which  is  emotional  and  sensitive  to  some 
people,  but  I've  made  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
necessarily  talking  about  just  some  form  of 
cash  payment.  Reparation  is  an  attempt  to 
redress  the  problems  of  the  past  in  some  sig- 
nificant way.  I'd  settle  for  putting  an  educa- 
tional floor  under  everybody,  so  everybody 
has  a  chance  to  compete.  That,  for  me,  is  re- 
paration. 

"When  I  use  the  word  'reparation,'  I  don't 
mean  to  give  every  African  American 
$20,000,  like  we  did  the  Japanese  [survivors 
and  descendants  of  World  War  II  internment 
camps].  But  I  certainly  consider  affirmative 
action  a  form  of  reparation,  and  affirmative 
action  as  it  was  originally  intended,  not  as  it 
is  now  stereotyped.  That  is  a  recognition,  as 
I  said  in  the  [Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  service] 
sermon,  that  if  you  break  a  person's  leg  and 
you  put  them  on  the  starting  line  of  a  hun- 
dred-yard dash  and  say,  you  have  an  equal 
opportunity,  it's  a  joke.  But,  if  you  help  to 
mend  that  individual's  leg  that  you've  bro- 
ken and  then  you  say,  you  now  have  equal 
opportunity,  that's  the  kind  of  reparation  I'm 
talking  about. " 

Joseph  doesn't  actually  bristle  when  he  is 
asked  whether  pervasive  racism  and  a  clear 
political  divide  in  the  United  States  would 
be  ameliorated  by  a  Truth  and  Reconcilia- 
tion Commission  akin  to  that  put  in  place  in 
South  Africa  after  the  fall  of  apartheid.  But 
he  is  clear  about  the  inadequacies  of  such  a 
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MANDELA'S  LEGACY 


For  Nelson  Mandela,  principled  diplomacy 
was  not  a  theory.  It  was  a  way  of  being. 
Joseph  Jaworski,  the  son  of  the  Watergate 
prosecutor,  has  written  a  book  in  which  he 
borrows  from  Carl  Jung  the  notion  of  "syn- 
chronicity"  to  refer  to  those  moments  when 
things  come  together  in  an  almost  unbelievable 
way,  when  events  that  could  never  have  been 
predicted  seem  remarkably  to  guide  us  along 
a  path. 

In  his  book  Long  Walk  to  Freedom,  Nelson 
Mandela  gives  us  a  personal,  reflective  account 
of  his  own  journey  of  self-discovery,  struggle, 
setback,  renewed  hope,  and  ultimate  triumph. 
Through  the  telling  of  his  life  story,  he  provides  a 
glimpse  of  how  the  stage  was  set  for  the  South 
African  transition,  which  occurred  not  only 
without  violence  and  retribution,  but  with  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  healing  and  forgiveness. 

In  getting  to  know  him,  one  is  struck  by 
the  fact  that  his  extraordinary  capacity  to  do 
the  right  thing  has  more  to  do  with  his  total 
being — the  orientation  of  his  character,  con- 
sciousness, and  commitment — than  it  has  to 
do  with  public-relations  sensitivity  or  good 
advisers.  I  once  congratulated  his  communica- 
tions director  on  the  way  in  which  he  and 
his  staff  always  seemed  to  put  Mr.  Mandela  in 
the  right  setting  at  the  right  time  and  with  the 
right  message.  He  looked  at  me  in  amazement 
and  said,  "It  is  not  us — it  is  the  old  man  him- 
self." 

Many  leadership  scholars  and  educators  use 
James  McGregor  Burns'  notion  of  "transform- 
ing leadership"  to  describe  Nelson  Mandela. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mandela  operated 
at  an  elevated  level  of  moral  consciousness  and 
appealed  to  the  better  nature  of  both  his  fol- 
lowers and  his  adversaries,  I  personally  prefer 
to  compare  him  to  Robert  Greenleaf 's  idea  of 
the  "servant  leader,"  for  whom  the  first  choice 
is  the  choice  to  serve.  Leadership  is  what  fol- 
lows. 

For  Greenleaf,  it  is  when  the  choice  to  serve 
undergirds  the  moral  formation  of  the  leader 
that  we  have  the  best  antidote  against  the  mis- 
use of  the  hierarchical  power  that  separates  the 
leader  from  those  led.  The  potential  of  hierar- 
chy to  corrupt  would  be  diminished,  according 
to  Greenleaf,  if  leaders  saw  themselves  as  ser- 
vants of  those  they  lead — if  they  saw  their  job, 
their  fundamental  reason  for  being,  as  true 


— from  James  Joseph,  "Ethics  and  Diplomacy: 
What  I  Learned  from  Nelson  Mandela,"  The 
Anthony  Joseph  Drexel  Biddle  Jr.  Lecture,  given 
at  the  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy  on 
February  7,  2001. 


solution  for  this  country's  problems.  "The 
truth  that  the  South  Africans  wanted  to  deal 
with  was  the  truth  about  the  past.  What  we 
need  to  deal  with  is  the  truth  about  the  pre- 
sent," he  says.  "If  we're  going  to  talk  about 
truth  and  justice  and  reconciliation,  rather 
than  just  truth  and  reconciliation  or  rather 
than  just  justice  and  reconciliation,  we  have 
to  make  sure  that  Americans  understand 
that  race  still  matters.  Most  Americans  now 
are  saying,  because  they  know  at  least  one 
black  American  who  is  doing  well,  that  race 
no  longer  matters. 

"I  think  the  word  'reconciliation'  sounds 
too  much  like  the  human-relations  commit- 
tees that  were  established  in  the  late  Fifties 
and  early  Sixties.  There  was  one  in  Tusca- 
loosa when  I  went  there,  and  I  went  to  one 
of  their  meetings,  where  people  sat  around 
and  talked  and  they  considered  that  'recon- 
ciliation.' And  in  the  meantime,  folks  were 
still  prohibited  from  eating  at  restaurants  or 
getting  a  drink  of  water  at  a  clean  water 
fountain  or  getting  an  education.  They  were 
sitting  around  talking  about  improving  hu- 
man relations  when  what  black  people  real- 
ly wanted  was  access  to  jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties. " 

Talking  didn't  work  then,  and  Joseph  says 
it  isn't  what's  needed  now.  "People  want  to 
sit  around  again  and  have  reconciliation 
groups  and  let  people  tell  their  stories.  There 
may  be  a  few  individuals  who  are  willing  to 
do  that,  and  it  may  be  helpful  for  some  who 
have  already  been  successful.  They  can  talk 
about,  'when  I  tried  to  join  a  private  golf 
club,  I  ran  into  discrimination.'  But  they've 
already  made  it.  They've  got  the  money  to 
join  that  golf  club.  What  we  really  need  to 
talk  about  is  the  majority  of  the  black  com- 
munity, and  how  you  benefit  the  majority. 
How  to  reconcile  them  with  the  rest  of  soci- 
ety is  by  equipping  them  with  skills  and  mak- 
ing sure  they  have  an  opportunity  to  compete. 
It's  not  a  conversation.  It's  action. " 

Action  is  what  Joseph  wants  to  contin- 
ue to  facilitate  through  his  work  on 
leadership  and  ethics.  He  returns  to 
the  idea  that  public  values — what  he 
calls  "macroethics" — are  increasingly  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  larger  dialogue.  "I  argue 
in  my  'Changing  Role  of  Ethics'  lecture  that, 
increasingly,  ethics  is  power.  Business  corpo- 
rations are  beginning  to  see  that  being  ethi- 
cal is  good  business,"  he  says.  "Whether  they 
see  it  from  the  language  of  self-interest  or 
they  are  driven  by  something  transcendent 
doesn't  really  matter.  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  their  acting  ethically.  Once  you  engage 
them  from  the  language  of  self-interest,  you 
may  be  able  to  take  them  to  a  much  nobler 
and  higher  level.  In  the  process,  some  of 
those  companies  begin  to  look  at  the  larger 


"I  never  served  a 
regular  parish,  but 
I've  always  retained 
my  ordained  standing 
in  the  church,  and 
I  saw  what  I  was 
doing  as  my  sense  of 
ministry." 


need  of  the  community,  and  they  begin  to 
realize  that  the  success  of  the  corporation  may 
be  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
communities  in  which  they  operate. " 

Even  as  Joseph  stresses  the  need  for  "pub- 
lic values  appropriate  for  an  interdependent 
world  that  is  integrating  and  fragmenting  at 
the  same  time,"  as  he  put  it  in  his  Hart  lec- 
ture, he  does  come  full  circle  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  and  the  necessity  for  the  ethical 
individual  to  act.  "In  the  midst  of  all  the  rea- 
sons for  pessimism,"  he  said  in  that  speech, 
"I  think  I  hear  what  Albert  Camus  described 
as  the  flutter  of  wings.  I  think  I  see  what 
Robert  Kennedy  called  a  million  points  of 
daring. " 

Back  in  his  office,  as  he  points  out  a  pic- 
ture on  the  wall  of  him  and  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Braxton  Joseph,  with  President  Man- 
dela, and  a  notepad  filled  with  reminders  of 
things  to  do  when  he  arrives  in  South  Africa 
the  next  week,  the  ambassador  reflects  on  the 
private  virtues  that  can  lead  to  these  public 
values. 

"The  individual's  responsibility  is  to  remain 
committed  to  a  core  set  of  values,  wherever 
you  are,  and  to  act  on  those  wherever  you 
are,  rather  than  simply  to  say,  I'm  in  business 
now  and  so,  while  I  have  these  individual 
concerns,  my  job  now  is  as  a  business  execu- 
tive," he  says.  "Well,  you  need  to  focus  on 
where  you  are.  You  begin  where  you  are.  You 
try  to  find  some  space  where  you  are  to 
change  where  you  are,  and  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual.  There's  the  op- 
portunity always  to  work  outside,  too,  to  find 
some  time  to  volunteer,  to  work  with  some 
sort  of  change  organization.  You  find  your- 
self doing  both,  if  you  remain  committed  to 
your  values. " 

That  commitment  is  clearly  not  impossi- 
ble. Joseph's  own  career  is  the  proof.  And 
the  philosophy  that  he  began  to  develop  in 
that  Opelousas  church,  the  pursuit  of  which 
took  him  to  divinity  school,  has  given  him  a 
pulpit  where  he  can  lead  by  example,  where 
every  speech  and  every  action  can  be  seen  as 
a  sermon  on  ethics,  and  the  congregation 
grows  larger  than  he  might  ever  have 
thought  it  would.  ■ 
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A  Matter  of  Honor 


Continued  from  page  7 

itly  asked  for  individual  work.  "While  some 
professors  strongly  encourage  such  work, 
others  forbid  it,  and  some  fail  to  delineate 
their  expectations,"  he  and  a  co-author  write 
in  Qiange  magazine.  "In  the  face  of  such  con- 
fusion, many  students  choose  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  elect  to  work  together. ") 

Ybarra  says  that  when  he  began  teaching 
at  Duke  in  1983,  he  didn't  make  it  a  habit  to 
stress  academic -integrity  issues.  After  taking 
several  cases  to  the  judicial  board,  he  decid- 
ed to  outline  his  expectations  in  writing.  He 
also  says  he  takes  practical  steps  to  combat 
"wandering  eyes,"  such  as  giving  different 
versions  of  the  test  in  a  test  sitting. 

Because  of  careless  work  habits  and  time- 
management  issues,  even  good  students  can 
succumb  to  the  cheating  temptation,  Ybarra 
says.  "The  engineering  curriculum  in  partic- 
ular is  very  demanding.  Some  students  who 
haven't  planned  very  carefully  how  to  man- 
age their  time  can  experience  panic  as  the 
due  date  for  an  assignment  nears.  And  their 
judgment  can  change.  That  can  happen  to 
anyone,  from  the  academically  challenged 
to  the  academically  gifted. " 

But  a  lot  of  professors  are  reluctant  to  take 
cheating  incidents  to  the  judicial  board,  he 


says,  preferring  instead  to  deal  with  those 
incidents  "in-house" — perhaps  by  failing  the 
student  in  the  assignment.  They  may  feel 
that  judicial-board  procedures  are  too  cum- 
bersome and  time-consuming.  "It's  a  hassle 
not  only  in  terms  of  time  and  energy,  but  the 
very  purpose  of  it  is  sickening,"  Ybarra  says. 
"It's  unpleasant  for  everyone  involved;  it's 
unpleasant  for  the  student,  it's  unpleasant 
for  the  professor. " 

Professors  also  may  think  that  the  likely 
punishment  won't  fit  the  offense.  The  "pre- 
cedented  sanction,"  in  his  phrase,  is  a  two- 
semester  suspension  from  the  university.  He 
offers  the  examples  of  a  student  who  is  a 
chronic  copier  of  others'  work,  and  another 
student  who,  before  turning  in  homework, 
talks  through  a  single  problem  with  his  class- 
mates. Those  are  very  different  infractions, 
but  they  may  not  be  treated  differently,  he 
says.  "I've  seen  a  student  who  copied  lab 
reports  all  semester  and  got  a  two-semester 
suspension.  I've  had  a  student  who  turned  in 
ten  lines  of  computer  code  identical  to 
another  person;  working  out  those  ten  lines 
of  code  might  have  taken  an  hour  or  less. 
And  they  got  the  same  sanction.  That's  a 
problem. " 

The  judicial  board  adjudicated  eighteen 
academic- dishonesty  cases  in  the  fall  semes- 
ter. (A  hearing  panel  consists  of  three  stu- 
dents, one  academic  dean,  and  one  faculty 


member  or  a  student-affairs  administrator 
from  a  pool  of  Undergraduate  Judicial  Board 
members.)  Kacie  Wallace,  the  chief  judicial- 
affairs  officer,  says,  "I  know  we  can't  have  ab- 
solute consensus  on  what  the  sanctions 
should  be.  But  I  do  think  we  should  proba- 
bly be  doing  more  to  talk  with  faculty  about 
what  the  sanctions  are.  And  if  there's  not 
agreement,  then  let's  change  them.  We're 
not  wedded  to  particular  sanctions;  it's  just 
sort  of  what  has  evolved  over  the  years. " 

Wallace  also  sees  the  system  in  more  flex- 
ible terms  than  Ybarra.  If  there  is  a  finding  of 
academic  dishonesty,  whether  it's  plagiarism 
or  cheating,  "the  discussion  will  start  at  a 
two-semester  suspension,"  she  says.  "They 
will  look  at  the  nature  of  the  violation.  Is  it 
egregious,  or  is  it  less  of  an  infraction?  Is  it 
just  a  quick  lapse  in  judgment,  or  did  the 
student  really  take  some  time  to  prepare  for 
this  infraction?  They'll  also  look  at  what  was 
going  on  with  the  student  at  the  time  of  the 
violation.  If  there  are  lots  of  personal  is- 
sues— family  issues,  illness — then  the  board 
may  take  that  into  consideration.  Very  few 
cases  will  result  in  what  we  call  a  suspended 
suspension,  which  means  there's  no  actual 
time  away  from  school.  Maybe  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  cases  will  result  in  a  one-semes- 
ter suspension.  The  majority  probably  result 
in  a  two-semester  suspension.  But  we've  also 
had  two  expulsions  this  year,  permanent  ex- 
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pulsions  for  academic  dishonesty,  in  very 
egregious  cases. " 

In  both  of  the  recent  expulsion  cases,  the 
students  "were  doing  very  well  in  school," 
Wallace  says.  "There's  the  assumption  that 
plagiarism  and  cheating  are  often  done  by 
the  students  who  are  really  struggling  to 
make  it  at  Duke.  But  I  think  in  a  significant 
number  of  these  cases,  it's  the  more  driven, 
the  more  competitive  students  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  edge.  There's  a  lot  of  parental 
pressure  to  make  all  A's.  There's  a  lot  of  peer 
pressure  to  succeed.  There's  a  lot  of  pressure 
to  get  into  a  particular  law  school  or  medical 
school."  And  that  felt  pressure  can  make 
the  judicial  hearings  all  the  more  wrenching, 
she  says.  "Students  and  their  families  are  very 
outcome -driven.  And  sometimes  it  feels  like 
the  education  itself  is  less  important  than 
what  the  final  transcript  shows,  what  the 
GPA  shows,  what  the  resume  shows.  Rather 
than  seeing  it  as  an  educational  interven- 
tion, which  is  how  we  would  like  to  see  the 
process,  they  see  it  as  affecting  where  the 
student  goes  next.  We're  looking  for  an  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  they're  looking  for 
an  outcome." 

Cheating  infractions  range  from  bringing 
in  notes  to  a  test  to  stealing  a  test  to  changing 
answers  and  then  submitting  the  test  for  re- 
grading.  While  plagiarism  cases  have  been 
on  the  rise,  instructors  are  more  effective  in 
combating  it.  Duke  decided  against  deploy- 
ing a  university-wide  service,  available  com- 
mercially, that  automatically  compares  sub- 
mitted papers  to  every  document  available 
on  the  Internet.  Still,  says  Wallace,  some  aca- 
demic departments  have  been  identifying 
plagiarism- combating  search  engines — like 
Turnitin.com,  which  advertises  an  online  ser- 
vice that  makes  "determining  the  originality 
of  any  paper  a  breeze. " 

She  says,  "In  the  Eighties,  when  I  was  in 
school,  you  had  to  do  more  work  to  cheat. 
You  had  to  steal  tests,  you  had  to  collaborate 
with  somebody,  you  had  to  look  on  someone 
else's  paper.  Now,  it's  easier  to  do  it  in  the 
confines  of  your  own  room. "  Cheating  and 
plagiarism  have  become  more  an  act  of  in- 
tellectual gamesmanship  than  an  exercise 
in  physical  labor,  she  says.  Academic  dishon- 
esty may  not  be  more  rampant  or  more  egre- 
gious than  in  the  past,  but  it's  stealthier.  She 
mentions  a  couple  of  cases  where  students 
interested  in  previewing  tests  have  tried  to 
break  into  a  faculty  member's  computer  ac- 
count. 

Wallace  acknowledges  faculty  concerns 
about  the  time  investment  involved  in  in- 
vestigating academic-integrity  cases.  Some 
faculty  members  will  simply  hand  her  a  pa- 
per, tell  her  it  doesn't  resemble  the  student's 
work,  and  ask  her  to  investigate  it.  Others 
will  spend  hours  in  Internet  searches.  "None 
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of  us  likes  to  take  the  time"  to  probe  for  dis- 
honesty and  to  show  up  for  a  hearing,  she 
says,  "but  it's  an  important  thing"  for  an  aca- 
demic community.  And  she  says  she  wishes 
there  were  broader  understanding  that  pre- 
sumably punitive  sanctions  are  intended  al- 
so to  be  educational.  "If  you  hear  what  goes 
on  in  those  board  hearings,  if  you  hear  the 
struggles  these  students  are  having,  a  lot  of 
times  what  they  need  is  a  break  from  school, 
a  break  to  sort  of  re-prioritize,  to  figure  out 
what's  going  on  before  they  come  back  and 
refocus.  We've  done  a  lot  of  psychological 
counseling,  academic-skills  counseling,  re- 
flection papers. " 


There's  been  a  lot  of  reflecting  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty.  That's  been  satisfy- 
ing to  Missy  Walker  '03,  chair  of  the 
Honor  Council,  who,  in  an  open  letter 
to  the  faculty,  said  they  served — consciously 
or  not — as  role  models  for  students.  "Be- 
tween August  and  May,  we  are... literally 
and  figuratively  taking  notes. "  In  all  four  of 
her  fall-semester  courses,  she  says,  instruc- 
tors discussed  the  honor  code  in  class  and 
placed  it  on  their  syllabi.  And  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  student  Honor  Council,  freshman 
orientation  last  fall  included,  for  the  first 
time,  an  honor-code  "signing  ceremony." 
Walker  says  she  and  other  members  of  the 
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Honor  Council  have  overheard  fellow  stu- 
dents talking  about  the  honor  code;  one  stu- 
dent, she  says,  challenged  another's  casual 
stance  toward  cheating  by  reminding  him 
that  he  had  "signed  that  thing  saying  you 
wouldn't  cheat. " 

In  April,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  Council  and  the  En- 
gineering Faculty  Council  endorsed  a  sever- 
al-part resolution  on  academic  integrity.  The 
joint  resolution  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
Academic  Integrity  Council,  which  would 
develop  outreach  programs,  look  for  other 
ways  to  promote  integrity,  and  monitor  the 
impact  of  technology  on  academic  dishon- 
esty. The  resolution  encourages  faculty  to 
clearly  communicate  a  concern  for  honesty 
to  their  students,  and  to  educate  their  stu- 
dents about  the  nature  of  misconduct  in 
their  discipline.  Educational  approaches  might 
include  printing  a  statement  about  the  honor 
code  on  course  syllabi,  asking  students  to 
write  out  and  sign  an  honor  pledge  on  as- 
signments, serving  as  a  role  model  by  citing 
sources  in  lectures,  or  providing  clear  guide- 
lines regarding  collaboration. 

There  are  also  suggested  prevention  mea- 
sures: assigning  narrow  and  specific  research 
topics  and  collecting  drafts;  changing  exams 
and  problem  sets  annually;  and  reducing  the 
temptation  to  cheat  by  having  students  sit  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  or  producing 
alternate  versions  of  an  exam. 

One  goal  targeted  by  the  resolution  is  clar- 
ifying academic-integrity  policies.  In  the 
ambiguous  language  of  the  current  faculty 
handbook,  instructors  are  either  "expected" 
or  "required"  to  report  academic-integrity 
violations  to  the  judicial  board.  And — 
though  it  may  be  seen  as  inconsistent  with 
having  an  honor  code — they  are  required  to 
proctor  exams.  The  resolution  supports  a 
first-time  publication  embracing  all  aspects 
of  academic  integrity. 

According  to  Walker,  "Obviously,  there  is 
a  point  in  every  Duke  student's  life  where  he 
or  she  will  no  longer  be  taking  exams,  a 
point  where  the  primary  focus  of  his  or  her 
life  will  no  longer  be  in  writing  papers  for 
introductory  classes.  It  is  at  that  point  where 
the  most  vital  ethical  decisions  will  be  made: 
What  does  a  signature  mean?  What  is  a  ver- 
bal statement  or  a  promise?  What  should  I 
do?  These  and  others  are  the  questions  we 
will  face — as  researchers,  politicians,  jour- 
nalists, or  stay-at-home  parents. " 

Maybe  an  honor  code  can  be  considered  a 
"utopian"  idea,  Walker  says.  Or  maybe  "a 
game. "  She  says  she  prefers  to  think  of  it  as 
practice  for  a  thoughtful  life.  ■ 
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GUT  CHECK 

BY  DENNIS  MEREDITH 

It  took  considerable  intestinal  fortitude  for  our  science  writer 
to  investigate,  personally  and  passively,  the  latest  ways  in  which 
gastroenterologists  are  i 


A  hot  stone  embedded  in  the  middle  of 
my  belly.  That's  what  the  nagging 
ache  felt  like  when  it  asserted  itself 
abruptly  one  evening — a  distinctive 
new  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  usual  gas- 
tric phenomena  I'd  experienced  over  decades 
of  stomach  ownership.  Like  anyone  else's, 
at  one  time  or  another  the  old  tummy  has 
felt  queasy,  nauseated,  acidic,  cramped, 
gassy,  growlingly  empty,  pleasantly  full,  and 
Thanksgivingly  overstuffed.  But  not  until 
that  particular  evening  had  it  felt  hot-stone- 
achy.  This  worrisome  ache — along  with  vol- 
canic belching — waxed  and  waned  over  a 
few  weeks. 

When  it  finally  became  too  intense,  I  vis- 
ited my  primary-care  physician.  He  put  me 
on  a  blessedly  effective  acid  reducer  that 
seemed  to  give  relief,  and  he  referred  me  to 
a  Duke  gastroenterologist.  A  subsequent  test 


showing  a  faint  sign  of  blood  in  a  stool  sam- 
ple prompted  her  to  order  the  Full  Monty  of 
tests  on  my  middle-aged,  and  therefore  sus- 
pect, gastrointestinal  system.  The  resulting 
medical  odyssey  led  me  through  three  of 
Duke's  GI  diagnostic  labs,  where,  fortunate- 
ly, the  kind  ministrations  of  some  very  sym- 
pathetic professionals  made  the  experience 
about  as  pleasant  as  such  procedures  can 
probably  be. 

In  the  upper  GI  lab,  I  gulped  chalky  liquid 
to  make  my  stomach  opaque  to  X-rays  and 
swallowed  fizzy  crystals  to  inflate  it.  Barely 
holding  back  the  mother  of  all  belches,  I 
watched  with  utter  fascination  the  sloshings 
of  my  honest-to-God  actual  stomach  on  the 
video  screen — for  the  first  time  really  wit- 
nessing that  heretofore  invisible,  and  some- 
times rebellious,  pouch.  The  jovial  techni- 
cian and  I  also  discussed  my  intestines.  She 


volunteered  that  she'd  seen  lots  of  intestines 
in  her  time,  and  not  one  set  looked  like  the 
neat  assemblage  portrayed  in  textbooks.  She'd 
seen  intestinal  kinks,  loops,  knots,  and  all 
manner  of  other  unruly  arrangements. 

A  visit  to  the  ultrasound  lab  brought  me 
to  another  nice  technician,  who  showed  me 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  my  gallbladder  and 
pancreas.  We  were  both  gratified  to  find 
them  in  their  place — although  I  recall  with 
some  chagrin  that  my  liver  was  pronounced 
slightly  tatty. 

A  week  or  so  later  came  the  piece  de  resis- 
tance— the  colonoscopy.  The  day  before,  I 
had  undergone  the  rigors  of  overnight  fast- 
ing, of  drinking  only  clear  liquids,  and  of 
ingesting  a  thoroughly  pipe-clearing  physic. 
That  morning  found  me  lying  woozily  on  a 
table  in  the  colonoscopy  lab  watching  on  a 
video  monitor  a  Fantastic  Voyage  through  my 
glistening,  beige  nether  passage. 

As  I  waited  for  the  final  report  on  the  var- 
ious explorations  of  my  internal  labyrinth,  I 
launched  an  exploration  of  my  own  into  the 
impressive  array  of  other  diagnostic  and 
treatment  techniques  that  Duke  gastroen- 
terologists employ  to  understand  and  cure 
GI  disorders.  Such  a  broad  capability  is  one 
reason  the  gastroenterology  division  has  been 
ranked  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

Gastroenterologists  can  diagnose  and  treat 
the  rising  tide  of  GI  disorders  using  ever  more 
effective  and  benign  tools,  including  ultra- 
sound endoscopes  that  can  explore  the  GI 
tract  from  the  inside,  "photodynamic  therapy" 
techniques  that  use  laser  light  to  activate 
chemicals  that  selectively  destroy  dysplastic 
cells  in  the  esophagus,  and  computer-gener- 
ated X-ray  images,  called  "virtual  colono- 
scopies," of  the  intestine. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary- 
sounding  is  the  virtual  colonoscopy,  which 
theoretically  enables  radiologists  to  explore 
a  colon  for  cancers,  polyps,  and  other  path- 
ologies without  using  an  invasive  probe.  The 
technique  involves  performing  an  X-ray  CT 
scan  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  and  using  a 
computer  to  analyze  the  X-ray  data  to  recon- 
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Gastroenterology  is  an  especially  vital 
medical  specialty  these  days  because 
of  an  epidemic  of  GI  disorders  in  this 
country.  According  to  government 
data,  100  million  Americans  annually  suffer 
digestive  problems  of  some  kind.  These 
include  the  common  heartburn  that  pushes 
annual  antacid  sales  well  over  $100  million, 
and  irritable  bowel  syndrome  (IBS),  which 
affects  between  25  and  55  million  people  in 
this  country  and  causes  about  20  to  40  per- 
cent of  all  visits  to  gastroenterologists.  IBS  is 
a  chronic  disorder  of  bowel  motion  and  pain 
perception  that  causes  cramps  and  diarrhea. 

More  serious,  and  even  life'threatening, 
is  the  immune-related  inflammatory  bowel 
disease  (IBD),  the  principal  types  being 
ulcerative  colitis  and  Crohn's  disease,  which 
can  cause  severe  digestive  and  nutritional 
problems. 

Americans  are  also  suffering  an  epidemic 
of  the  particularly  painful  heartburn  of 
gastroesophageal  reflux  disease,  or  GERD. 
GERD  results  from  the  loss  of  tone  in  the 
lower  esophageal  sphincter — a  circular 
muscle  that's  a  one-way  valve  between  the 
esophagus  and  the  stomach.  GERD  arises 
when  part  of  the  stomach  pushes  through 
a  hole  in  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest — a 
so-called  "hiatus  hernia."  So,  the  nagging 
"heartburn"  behind  the  breastbone,  and  the 
sour  taste  of  GERD,  can  be  triggered  by  any 
increased  pressure  on  the  stomach — caused 
by  obesity,  tight  clothing,  straining  to  urinate 
or  defecate,  or  coughing. 

Aging  baby-boomers  are  especially  prone 
to  GERD  because  our  lower  esophageal 
sphincters  weaken  with  age.  For  an  unfortu- 
nate 700,000  people  in  this  country,  GERD 
develops  into  "Barrett's  esophagus,"  in 
which  the  cells  lining  the  esophagus  react  to 
chronic  burning  with  stomach  acid  by  trans- 
forming into  cells  resembling  those  in  the 
small  intestine.  This  protective  reaction  is 
perfectly  understandable,  given  that  stomach 
acid  has  the  same  pH  as  car  battery  acid. 

While  GERD  can  be  treated  effectively 
with  acid-suppressing  drugs,  in  some  people 
these  altered  cells  evolve  into  premalignant 
cells,  a  process  called  dysplasia.  While  treat- 
ment can  still  eliminate  such  dysplastic  cells, 
they  are  likely  the  origin  of  the  vast  majority 
of  esophageal  cancers. 

The  bottom  line  to  all  these  scary  statistics 
is  that  if  you  experience  digestive  problems 
or  chronic  heartburn,  run,  don't  walk,  to 
your  nearest  gastroenterologist. 


struct  the  interior  topography  of  the  colon. 
A  new  technology  is  not  necessarily  a  better 
technology.  So,  associate  professor  Don 
Rockey  and  his  colleagues  are  leading  a  $7- 
million  study  to  compare  the  accuracy  of  vir- 
tual colonoscopy  with  the  venerable  barium 
enema  X-ray  and  the  colonoscopy. 

"We're  comparing  the  three  techniques  to 
find  which  one  reveals  such  abnormalities  as 
cancers,  polyps,  colitis,  and  inflammation," 
says  Rockey,  who  heads  the  gastroenterology 
division's  Liver  Center.  "And,  we're  also  ask- 
ing patients  for  their  opinions  on  comfort, 
pain,  and  the  likelihood  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  repeat  the  procedure."  After  all, 
adds  Rockey,  even  the  most  effective  diag- 
nostic technique  is  useless  unless  patients 
are  willing  to  undergo  it. 

As  a  radiologist,  associate  professor  Erik 
Paulson  M.D.  '85,  who  is  also  participating 
in  the  trial,  agrees  with  the  need  for  patient 
cooperation.  He  and  his  fellow  radiologists 
are  only  too  aware  of  the  problems  of  per- 
suading patients  to  undergo  the  colonoscopy 
screening  that  could  save  their  lives.  Says 
Paulson,  "We  know  that  if  we  can  catch  colon 
polyps  early  and  remove  them,  we  can  greatly 
reduce  or  eliminate  colon  cancer.  But  despite 
the  fact  that  screening  works,  lots  of  patients 
don't  get  screened.  Either  their  family  doctor 
or  internist  doesn't  recommend  it,  or  they 
don't  want  to  because  of  the  discomfort." 
Thus,  says  Paulson,  virtual  colonoscopy — 
more  correctly  called  "CT  colonography" — 
seems  to  offer  a  way  to  screen  patients  that 
is  not,  literally,  a  pain  in  the  butt. 

Despite  the  technique's  patient-friendliness, 
CT  colonography  might  not  become  wide- 
spread because  of  its  complexity,  says  Paulson. 
"While  there  are  many  well-trained  gastro- 
enterologists and  radiologists,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  they  can  routinely  interpret  the  re- 
sults from  CT  colonography  accurately.  There 
may  not  be  that  many  medical  centers  like 
Duke,  in  which  gastroenterologists  and  radi- 
ologists work  together  so  effectively. " 

While  the  clinical  trial — funded  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  through  the  Duke 
Comprehensive  Cancer  Center — is  only  in 
the  first  of  its  four  years,  Rockey  suspects 
that  the  results  will  not  be  a  slam-dunk  for 
any  of  the  techniques.  "Colonoscopy  is  pro- 
bably the  most  accurate  test  compared  to  the 
X-ray  methods,  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  X-ray  tests  are  still  accurate  enough  to 
make  them  useful.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
simply  not  enough  people  to  perform  colon- 
oscopies on  patients  with  colon  abnormali- 
ties," he  says.  "Also,  colonoscopies  are  very 
expensive,  especially  compared  with  barium 
enema  X-rays,  and  there  is  a  small  but  sig- 
nificant risk  of  complications  such  as  perfo- 
ration of  the  intestine.  So,  I  suspect  that  the 
three  will  be  complementary  in  many  re- 


spects, and  I  would  be  very  surprised  if  any 
of  them  becomes  the  exclusive  method  of 
choice. " 

Another  exotic-sounding  visualization 
technique  being  advanced  by  the  Duke  gas- 
troenterologists is  "endoscopic  ultrasound" 
(EUS) .  Most  ultrasound  examinations,  such 
as  the  one  that  revealed  my  gallbladder  in  all 
its  glory,  are  conducted  from  the  outside, 
with  the  same  type  of  ultrasound  probe  used 
to  see  a  future-junior  in  a  pregnant  mom's 
belly.  However,  EUS  sees  from  the  inside. 
Basically,  the  technique  involves  threading 
an  endoscope,  whose  tip  holds  an  ultra- 
sound transducer,  either  through  the  throat 
or  rectum.  Physicians  can,  thus,  obtain  an 
up-close  sonar  image  of  the  GI  tract  that 
provides  far  better  resolution.  Says  assistant 
professor  Kevin  McGrath,  who  participates 
in  the  division's  EUS  research  and  applica- 
tions, "We  use  EUS  mainly  for  determining 
the  stage  of  cancers,  including  esophageal, 
gastric,  pancreatic,  and  rectal. " 

Determining  a  cancer's  stage  of  progres- 
sion is  a  key  to  guiding  treatment.  In  partic- 
ular, the  fact  that  ultrasound  penetrates  tis- 
sue means  that  physicians  can  also  use  it  to 
evaluate  abnormalities  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  GI  tract.  The  EUS  system  allows 
physicians  to  do  more  than  see  a  cancer,  says 
McGrath;  a  needle  aspirator  allows  the  sci- 
entists to  use  real-time  ultrasound  guidance 
to  biopsy  abnormal  lymph  nodes  around  the 
stomach  or  pancreas  or  to  sample  any  tissue 
that  looks  abnormal  on  a  previous  endo- 
scopy or  CT  scan.  The  system  even  has  a 
"Doppler"  capability  that  allows  physicians 
to  detect  flowing  blood,  allowing  them  to 
avoid  blood  vessels  and  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  bleeding  from  the  biopsy. 

According  to  associate  professor  Paul  Jowell, 
who  directs  the  division's  EUS  effort,  "EUS 
has  probably  become  the  most  accurate  tech- 
nique for  staging  of  tumors  within  the  wall  of 
the  GI  tract. "  However,  he  cautions,  the  new 
technique  has  brought  with  it  a  demand  for 
new  skills  and  training.  "It's  a  challenge  to 
position  the  probe  adequately,  but  even  once 
you  do  that  there  are  pitfalls  to  interpreting 
the  images  accurately.  So,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant learning  curve  to  both  the  technique 
and  the  interpretation. " 

Jowell  is  leading  a  clinical  trial  in  which 
the  researchers  are  comparing  EUS  and  CT 
scans  with  subsequent  needle  biopsies  for 
diagnosing  pancreatic  cancers.  "One  prob- 
lem with  CT  scans  is  that  they  require  a  rea- 
sonably sized  mass  before  you  can  see  it  and 
biopsy  it,"  he  says.  "EUS  seems  to  be  able  to 
detect  smaller  tumors.  Also,  with  CT,  there 
is  often  first  a  diagnostic  study  and  then 
a  second  study  for  the  biopsy.  With  EUS, 
we  normally  do  both  at  the  same  time. " 

Technological  advances  will  continue  to 
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McGrath  and  endoscope:  examining  via  EUS 
(endoscopic  ultrasound),  above;  Baillie,  right,  uses 
ECRP  optics  for  noninvasive  surgery  on  bile  ducts 

improve  EUS  as  a  diagnostic  tool,  says  Jowell. 
These  improvements  include  smaller,  more 
maneuverable  endoscopes  and  a  new  instru- 
ment with  forward-viewing  optics,  as  opposed 
to  current  instruments  that  allow  visualiza- 
tion only  at  an  angle.  He  predicts  that  future 
EUS  instruments  will  not  only  visualize  tu- 
mors, but  also  be  used  as  a  method  for  in- 
jecting chemotherapeutic  drugs  or  vaccines. 
Gastroenterologists  are  already  routinely 
using  one  endoscopic  treatment  called  "pho- 
todynamic  therapy"  (PDT)  for  abnormal  GI 
tissues  and  cancers.  In  PDT,  a  light-sensitive 
chemical  is  first  injected  into  the  blood- 
stream. For  a  reason  physicians  still  do  not 
completely  understand,  cancerous  or  dysplas- 
tic  tissues  tend  to  accumulate  more  of  the 
chemical  than  do  normal  tissues.  The  gas- 
troenterologists next  insinuate  a  fiber-optic- 
equipped  endoscope  into  the  GI  tract  near  a 
tumor  or  such  dysplastic  tissue  as  found  in 
Barrett's  esophagus.  Flashing  a  low-power 


laser  through  the  optical  fiber,  they  expose 
the  chemical  to  light,  activating  it  to  gener- 
ate a  highly  reactive  form  of  oxygen,  which 
triggers  a  toxic  chain  reaction  in  the  tissue, 
killing  the  tumor  or  dysplastic  cells. 

Such  therapy  has  proven  especially  useful 
in  treating  Barrett's  esophagus  with  high- 
grade  dysplasia,  says  McGrath,  and  that's  im- 
portant to  preventing  cancer.  "Barrett's  esoph- 
agus is  a  known  risk  factor  for  esophageal 
cancer,  which  is  probably  increasing  faster 
than  any  other  type  of  cancer,"  he  says.  Par- 
ticularly worrisome,  says  associate  professor 
Scott  Brazer  77,  M.H.S.  '90,  director  of  Duke's 
PDT  treatment  and  research  program,  is 
that  many  people  with  Barrett's  don't  know 
it.  "Many  who  have  heartburn  symptoms 
alleviated  with  antacids  may  have  Barrett's. 
And  about  a  third  of  patients  with  the  disor- 
der have  no  symptoms,  perhaps  because 
their  esophageal  tissues  have  become  resis- 
tant to  the  acid.  So,  there  are  a  frightening 
number  of  patients  out  there  at  risk  for  ade- 
nocarcinoma that  don't  have  any  idea  that 
they  have  it. " 


There  are  promising 
techniques  that 
will  allow  us  to  progress 
from  what  used  to 
be  25  percent  sensitivity 
for  picking  up  cancer 
to  70  to  80  percent." 

JOHN  BAILLIE 

Associate  director,  ECRP 
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Brazer  and  McGrath  are  testing  a  new 
PDT  technique  for  more  effectively  treating 
advanced  cases  of  near-cancerous  dysplasia. 
The  method  involves  inflating  a  clear  plastic 
balloon  in  the  esophagus  to  flatten  out  the 
hills  and  valleys  in  the  overgrown  tissue, 
allowing  a  more  uniform  exposure  to  the  la- 
ser light.  The  physicians  have  already  com- 
pleted the  treatment  phase  of  the  clinical 
trial  and  are  observing  the  patients  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  "centering  balloon" — in- 
vented by  endoscopic  PDT  pioneer  Gene 
Overholt  at  the  University  of  Tennessee — will 


technique  with  the  huge  title  employs  one  of 
the  tiniest  endoscopic  devices.  ERCP  in- 
volves threading  an  endoscope  down  the 
throat,  through  the  stomach,  and  into  the 
duodenum.  Unlike  other  forward-looking  en- 
doscopes, the  ERCP  optics  aim  sideways, 
and  the  physicians  use  the  imaging  to  seek 
out  the  "ampulla,"  a  tiny  opening  where  the 
pancreatic  and  bile  ducts  exit  into  the  intes- 
tine. Once  they  find  the  ampulla,  the  gastro- 
enterologists  thread  a  tiny  catheter  through 
it  to  inject  X-ray  dye,  or  to  use  small  baskets 
to  snag  bile  duct  stones,  electrocautery  to 


Virtual  colonoscopy:  doctors  Rockey,  left,  and 
Paulson  are  conducting  trials  on  a  new  probe-free 
technique  for  screening  cancer 

prove  more  effective  at  removing,  or  ablating, 
dysplastic  tissue. 

Such  advances  are  making  PDT  an  even 
better  choice  over  surgery,  says  McGrath. 
"Until  now,  treatment  for  high-grade  dyspla- 
sia was  often  surgical  removal  of  the  entire 
esophagus,  which  is  a  major  surgical  proce- 
dure for  patients.  And  because  many  of  the 
patients  were  elderly,  there  was  a  significant 
risk  of  complications  and  even  death.  I  think 
this  trial  will  show  that  PDT  is  an  effective 
treatment  and  will  save  patients  with  high- 
grade  dysplasia  from  esophagectomy.  How- 
ever, we  need  to  learn  more  about  safety  and 
other  issues  before  we  can  say  whether  it  will 
be  useful  in  patients  with  lower-grade  Bar- 
rett's. " 

Among  the  most  demanding  of  the  gastro- 
enterologists'  endoscopic  techniques  is  the  one 
with  the  mouthfilling  title  "endoscopic  ret- 
rograde cholangiopancreatography"  (ERCP) 
— a  division  service  directed  by  professor 
John  Baillie  and  associate  director  Malcolm 
Branch,  who  is  an  associate  professor.  This 


open  the  duct,  or  cylindrical  stents  to  prop 
the  duct  open. 

"For  such  procedures  as  retrieving  bile 
duct  stones  and  relieving  certain  types  of 
malignant  obstructive  jaundice,  ERCP  is  su- 
perior to  surgery  in  its  reduced  complications 
and  length  of  hospital  stay,"  says  Jowell,  who 
participates  in  ERCP  procedures.  "In  gener- 
al, it's  a  one-day  outpatient  procedure."  He 
emphasizes  that  considerable  skill  is  needed 
to  master  the  art  of  threading  the  catheter 
into  the  ampulla  in  the  confusing,  turbulent 
depths  of  the  intestine.  "It  sounds  so 
straightforward  because  there's  this  opening 
and  you  think  you  can  just  slide  the  catheter 
in.  But  the  ampulla  is  surrounded  by  a  mus- 
cle that  often  makes  it  difficult  to  thread  the 
catheter  into  the  duct.  Once  past  that,  there 
are  curves  in  the  duct  and  the  pancreatic 
duct  is  often  no  larger  than  a  pencil  lead. " 

In  fact,  a  study  of  fellows  in  training  at 
Duke  by  Baillie,  Jowell,  and  their  colleagues 
revealed  that  ERCP  training  elsewhere  is 
often  inadequate.  "The  study  showed  that, 
to  gain  minimum  competence  in  ERCP  a 
physician  must  do  from  a  180  to  200  proce- 
dures. But  the  average  training  number  we 
found  in  most  fellowships  was  twenty-five  to 


fifty.  We  came  in  for  a  lot  of  heat  about  the 
study,  but  our  data  were  indisputable,"  says 
Baillie,  who  was  awarded  the  2001  "Master 
Endoscopist  Award"  by  the  American 
Society  for  Gastrointestinal  Endoscopy. 

Many  surgeons  were  initially  resistant  to 
ERCP  but  most  medical  centers  have  now 
developed  the  same  kind  of  productive  part- 
nership between  gastroenterologists  and  sur- 
geons that  Duke  enjoys.  Baillie  says,  "There 
are  surgeons  depending  on  me  and  my  team 
for  what  we  do,  and  vice  versa.  Most  dis- 
eases involving  the  liver,  bile  ducts,  and  pan- 
creas need  a  multidisciplinary  approach.  For 
example,  we'll  have  patients  come  in  with 
terrible  pancreatitis  and  cholangitis — infec- 
tion of  the  bile  from  a  stone  in  the  common 
bile  duct.  If  such  a  patient  were  operated  on 
during  the  illness,  they  would  run  a  high  risk 
of  death.  So,  we'll  use  ERCP  to  remove  the 
stone  and  let  the  pancreatitis  settle  down;  and 
later  the  surgeons  can  operate  to  remove  the 
diseased  gallbladder  and  the  stones  it  con- 
tains, to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  problem. " 

What's  more,  Baillie  says,  ERCP  will  be- 
come even  more  important  as  researchers 
learn  to  better  detect  early  malignancies  of 
the  bile  duct  and  pancreas — an  especially 
virulent  cancer — by  testing  the  cells  that 
can  be  retrieved  with  the  technique.  "There 
are  promising  techniques  that  will  allow  us 
to  progress  from  what  used  to  be  25  percent 
sensitivity  for  picking  up  cancer,  to  70  to  80 
percent.  Ultimately,  if  we  can  identify  people 
at  high  risk  really  early,  we  may  be  able  to 
change  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  by 
diagnosing  the  precursor  lesion  and  finding  a 
way  to  reverse  it. " 

While  the  endoscopic  techniques  used  by 
the  gastroenterologists  are  perhaps  the  most 
visible  of  their  efforts,  the  division's  faculty  are 
also  conducting  pioneering  basic  research  to 
understand  GI  disorders  including  pancre- 
atitis, hepatitis  C,  cancer,  and  Crohn's  dis- 
ease. And  they  are  operating  specialized  ser- 
vices such  as  the  Inflammatory  Bowel  Dis- 
ease Clinic  not  only  to  treat  patients'  medi- 
cal disorders,  but  also  to  counsel  them  on 
how  to  cope  with  their  disease. 

So  with  all  this  expertise  available,  what 
of  the  "hot  rock"  lodged  in  my  belly?  The 
colonoscopy  report  pronounced  my  colon  an 
"excellent  preparation,"  which  made  me 
rather  proud.  Annoyingly,  however,  the 
report's  characterization  of  my  dynamic  self 
as  a  "fifty-four-year-old  man  with  dyspepsia" 
did  make  me  sound  like  a  cranky  old  goat, 
which  I  did  not  particularly  appreciate.  But 
gradually,  as  I  took  my  gastroenterologist's 
advice  to  lay  off  caffeine  and  aspirin,  that 
hot  rock  shrank  away  to  almost  nothing. 
And,  when  I  quit  taking  a  joint-fortifying  glu- 
cosamine supplement,  the  rock  disappeared 
altogether. 
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Rankin's  spiritual  lens:  left,  Pleasant  Green  M.B.  Church, 
Roiling  Fork,  J  990;  below,  Mt.  Olive  church  near  Beulah, 
1992;  bottom  left,  Mt.  Airy  M.B.  Church,  Friars  Point,  1990. 
From  Sacred  Spaces:  Photographs  from  the  Mississippi 
Delta  by  Tom  Rankin 


GETTING  THE  PICTURE 


Continued  from  page  1 3 

der  Rankin's  leadership,  has  launched  a  non- 
credit  certificate  program  in  Documentary 
Studies  for  local  citizens  in  conjunction  with 
Duke's  Office  of  Continuing  Education.  The 
certificate  courses,  conducted  in  the  evening 
and  on  weekends  to  accommodate  working 
adults,  cover  documentary  traditions,  tech- 
niques, fieldwork  theory,  and  ethics.  To  earn 
the  certificate,  participants  must  complete  six 
sixteen-hour  courses,  including  a  final  project 
that  records  some  aspect  of  their  own  family 
history  or  local  community  life.  To  date,  some 
225  people  have  enrolled  in  the  courses  of- 
fered. 

Rankin  has  also  been  team-teaching  an 
undergraduate  course  with  the  center's  di- 
rector of  curriculum  and  education,  Charlie 
Thompson,  on  the  culture  of  tobacco  farming 
in  North  Carolina — an  enterprise  on  the  cusp 
of  dramatic  change.  Rankin,  Thompson,  and 
their  students  are  exploring  the  contradictions 
inherent  in  those  fiercely  religious  North  Caro- 
lina communities — communities  where  smok- 
ing has  been  understood  as  a  sin,  and  yet 
where  the  livelihood  of  the  people  is  built 
around  this  single  crop  that  requires  so  much 
tedious  handwork  and  cooperation.  It's  a  topic 


that  Rankin  understands  first-hand.  His  grand- 
father and  great  uncle  worked  in  tobacco,  and 
his  father  bought  and  sold  tobacco  leaf. 

"We're  interested  in  finding  out  from  the 
growers  what  it  means  to  have  all  that  come 
crashing  down,"  says  Rankin.  "And  there  is  a 
certain  irony,  of  course,  that  of  all  places  for 
us  to  be  doing  this,  we  are  at  Duke.  But  the 
center  would  be  remiss  if  we  didn't  compli- 
cate the  debate  about  tobacco  by  listening  to 
the  voices  of  those  with  the  most  at  stake. " 

Rankin  represents  the  generation  that 
found  its  calling  in  the  social  activism  of  the 
late  Sixties  and  Seventies,  having  been  for- 
ever affected  by  the  images  of  civil-rights 
protests,  the  films  of  villages  under  siege  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  photos  that  documented 
Lyndon  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty.  But  the 
black  and  white  of  those  times  has  given  way 
to  multiple  shades  of  gray.  At  the  heart  of 
Rankin's  convictions  is  the  belief  in  bringing 
the  voices  of  the  marginalized  and  the  main- 
stream together  at  the  table  in  order  to  en- 
rich, and  often  complicate,  our  contemporary 
questions  about  social  policy  and  economic 
justice.  He  notes  that  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era,  we  have  seen  more  barriers  drop  than  just 


the  Berlin  Wall.  Radi- 
cal demographic  shifts 
in  communities  such  as 

■■■■■•  ■  ■  s»  Durham,  and  a  gradual 
breakdown  of  racial  and  social  barriers  in 
schools  and  neighborhoods,  have  helped  to 
open  profound  new  avenues  for  community- 
based  conversations. 

"Things  change  so  fast  in  this  country  to- 
day," says  Rankin.  "The  only  way  to  under- 
stand or  make  sense  of  our  collective  history 
is  to  have  the  benefit  of  multiple  voices.  Our 
challenge  at  the  center  is  to  communicate 
with  and  engage  viewers  and  participants  in 
our  exhibits,  books,  and  classes — to  get  more 
people  in  the  conversation. " 

Though  never  explicitly  stated,  the  Indivis- 
ible project  suggests  by  its  title  the  words  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  that  immediately  fol- 
low. Liberty  and  justice  for  all  is  a  lofty  goal. 
But  for  Tom  Rankin,  that  goal  is  approachable 
through  the  telling  of  our  many  tales.         ■ 

Eubanks  76  recently  completed  work  on  a  doc- 
umentary video,  Something  in  Common,  about 
diversity  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  for 
the  state's  public  television  network. 
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Commencement: 
Looking  Outward 

Charlayne  Hunter-Gault,  Johannesburg 
bureau  chief  for  the  Cable  News  Net- 
work (CNN),  urged  Duke's  graduating 
class  to  enter  the  world  not  with  made- 
up  minds,  but  open  to  new  ideas  and  cul- 
tures that  will  allow  them  to  become  good 
citizens  in  the  global  community. 

More  than  3,500  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  degrees  were  awarded  at  the 
annual  commencement  ceremony  before  a 
crowd  of  more  than  15,000  on  a  sunny,  breezy 
Mother's  Day  morning,  May  13,  at  Wallace 
Wade  football  stadium.  Hunter-Gault  was 
one  of  three  to  receive  honorary  degrees,  a 


doctor  of  humane  letters.  In  the  citation, 
President  Nannerl  O.  Keohane  called  her 
someone  who — in  the  realm  of  civil  rights 
and  reporting  alike — has  "persisted  in  your 
pioneering  ways. " 

Patrick  Williams  '61,  an  Emmy  and  Gram- 
my award  winner  who  has  composed  hundreds 
of  scores  for  feature  films  and  television, 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  fine  arts 
("Your  career  has  been  on  a  fast  track — 
which  is  only  appropriate  for  one  of  the  cre- 
ative forces  behind  the  Hollywood  classic 
Breaking  Away") .  David  Gergen,  a  journalist 
and  presidential  adviser  who  teaches  at  Har- 
vard's John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment and  is  co-director  of  its  Center  for 
Public  Leadership,  received  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  humane  letters  ("Having  been  a  trust- 


ed consultant  and  valued  adviser  to  four 
presidents  from  two  political  parties,  you 
know  a  lot  about  adversity  and  character — 
as  well  as  the  elements  of  political  success"). 
Gergen  formerly  taught  at  Duke's  Terry 
Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy;  his  father 
was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Duke 
for  four  decades  and  longtime  department 
chair. 

"As  you  move  out  from  this  place  to  your 
space  in  a  century  that  is  new,  you  have  the 
unique  opportunity  to  help  shape  it  and 
establish  its  legacy,"  Hunter-Gault  told  the 
Class  of  2001.  "My  wish  for  you  as  you  con- 
front that  challenge  is  that  you  will  do  so  by 
traveling.. .outside  of  your  comfort  zones, 
creating  new  maps  in  your  mind  that  hold 
out  the  possibility  of  navigating  roads  not 
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Scenes  from  a  ceremony:  University 

Marshal  Richard  White  and  President 

Keohane  lead  the  processional,  right 

center;  Commencement  speaker 

Hunter-Gault  and  Keohane,  below 

center;  Class  of  2001,  preparations 

and  celebrations 
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traveled,  new  ways  to  approach  old  prob- 
lems that  have  so  far  led  only  to  dead  ends. " 

Hunter-Gault  joined  CNN  in  April  1999 
after  working  as  National  Public  Radio's 
chief  correspondent  in  Africa,  and  earlier  with 
the  NewsHour  with  Jim  Lehrer  on  PBS.  She 
warned  her  audience  not  to  rely  solely  on 
what  they  see  on  television  when  drawing 
conclusions  about  the  world.  Africa  is  por- 
trayed "as  an  uncomfortable  place  of  con- 
flict, death,  and  dying,"  she  said.  "You  see 
the  wars  and  the  warriors,  but  rarely  the  war 
weary  who  want  no  part  of  it.  You  see  the 
disease,  death,  and  dying,  but  rarely  the  he- 
roes.... You  see  Africans  with  their  begging 
bowls,  but  never  those  who  are  trying  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  You  see  coups,  but 
never  those  nation- states  that  are  struggling, 
let  alone  succeeding,  in  nurturing  the  roots 
of  their  newly  democratic  cultures. " 

As  a  reporter,  she's  been  frustrated  to  find 
that  "no  one  is  listening  to  anyone  who  has 
a  different  point  of  view,  let  alone  being  in- 
formed by  the  multitude  of  different  experi- 
ences that  brought  each  to  his  or  her  present 
position,"  she  said.  "And  while  the  problem 
as  it  was  understood  during  twentieth-cen- 
tury America  particularly  resided  largely  in 
race  and  racial  difference,  in  the  larger  world 
it  had  various  expressions,  but  boiled  down 
to  its  essence,  the  issue  was  difference. " 

"There  is  a  wonderful  world  awaiting 
you,"  she  told  the  graduates,  "a  world  of 
dynamic  and  different  cultures  and  crea- 
tures that  have  much  to  share,  provided 
judgments  are  made  not  on  fear." 


Feeling  Smart 

Five  recently  graduated  seniors  are  going 
for  the  big-time  magazine  market  by  pub- 
lishing Mental  Floss,  a  slick,  nationally 
distributed  magazine  that's  meant,  they 
say,  "to  make  you  feel  smart  again. " 

The  cover  of  the  first  issue,  published  in 
April,  shows  a  famous  photograph  of  Albert 
Einstein  sticking  out  his  tongue.  Mental  Floss, 
its  creators  say,  is  designed  not  only  to  be 
smart  but  to  be  fun.  The  cover  lines  hint  at 
the  magazine's  eclectic  interests,  wide  range, 
and  tongue-in-cheek  tone:  "What's  so  Great 
about  Alexander?";  "The  arrow  of  human 
evolution:  Are  we  headed  for  world  peace?"; 
"Stock  market  crash  course:  five  keys  to  finan- 
cial planning. "  The  issue  features  "an  under- 
cover history"  of  sex,  along  with  stories  on 
human-rights  abuses  in  Guatemala  and 
three  fighters  for  social  justice  in  the  U.S.  It 
delves  into  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Pablo  Pi- 
Launching  a  magazine:  Mental  Floss 
co-editors  Pearson,  left,  and  Hattikudur  created 
"today's  cheatsheet  for  a  complete  education" 


casso,  dark  matter  in  the  universe,  and  high- 
lights from  the  tradition  of  jazz. 

"Mental  Floss  is  today's  cheat  sheet  for  a 
complete  education,"  says  William  E.  Pearson, 
a  history  major  who  is  editor-in-chief.  Pear- 
son was  the  major  shaper  of  the  magazine 
when  it  kicked  off — in  a  scaled-down  version 
— as  a  campus  publication  last  year.  "We're 
acknowledging  two  characteristics  of  Ameri- 
can society,"  he  says.  "One,  people  want  to 
consider  themselves  well  educated.  Two,  they 
want  the  educational  process  to  be  quick 
and  simple. " 

Executive  editor  Mangesh  Hattikudur,  a 
cultural  anthropology  major,  has  roots 
reaching  back  to  India,  and  in  his  first  col- 
umn he  reminisces  about  the  work  of  Indian 
writer  Salman  Rushdie.  As  a  child,  Hatti- 
kudur writes,  his  mother  read  to  him  from 
Rushdie's  book  Haroun  and  the  Sea  of  Stories. 
He  compares  Mental  Floss  to  Rushdie's 
"ocean  of  knowledge — thick  and  rich  and 
full  of  life." 

Mental  Floss,  he  says,  got  its  start  when 
Pearson  told  him  he'd  been  keeping  various 
lists  of  trivia  facts  since  he  was  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  thought  he  should  turn  them  into 
a  book.  Hattikudur  suggested,  "Maybe  we 
could  do  it  as  a  magazine  instead  of  a  book, 
and  do  it  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. "  After  that, 
the  two  students  found  themselves  sitting  up 
at  night,  talking  about  history  and  philoso- 
phy. When  they  couldn't  find  a  magazine 
like  the  one  they  had  in  mind,  Hattikudur 
says,  they  figured  they  had  a  product: 

All  five  of  Mental  Floss1  creators  met  as 
freshmen.  Planning  for  the  magazine  took 
off  during  their  junior  year.  Three  of  them 
were  studying  abroad — Hattikudur  in  Tibet; 


Milena  Viljoen,  assistant  art  director,  in  Ken- 
ya; and  editor-at-large  John  Cascarano  in  Italy 
— so  they  relied  on  e-mail  to  communicate. 
(Aside  from  Pearson,  the  other  founder  is  art 
director  Lisako  Koga.)  "This  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  Internet,"  Pearson 
says. 

That's  how  they  found  already-published 
writers  for  their  first  issue,  he  says.  They  sent 
out  e-mail  messages  to  them,  asking  if  the 
writers  of  books  like  Jazz  for  Dummies,  An 
Underground  Education,  The  Blood  of  Guate- 
mala, Great  Artists,  and  The  Astronomy  Cafe 
would  work  for  the  magazine — for  free.  The 
students  have  signed  agreements  to  trade 
information  with  HowStuffWorks.com  and 
UselessKnowledge.com.  Both  websites  host 
more  than  a  million  visitors  a  month,  Pear- 
son says. 

The  five  creators  have  expanded  their  mag- 
azine to  sixty-four  pages.  They've  received 
advice  from  Duke  administrators  and  from 
Samir  Husni,  a  University  of  Mississippi  jour- 
nalism professor  who  wrote  a  guidebook  called 
haunch  Your  Own  Magazine.  Using  a  nation- 
al distributor,  they  are  planning  to  get  it  on 
the  racks  at  bookstores  such  as  Barnes  & 
Noble  and  Borders.  Now,  they're  searching  for 
investors  to  give  it  a  financial  foundation. 
This  coming  year, 
the  five  graduates  ex- 
pect to  continue  work- 
ing on  Mental  Floss. 
"We  feel  like  we  did 
what  we  set  out  to  do," 
Pearson  says.  "I  think 
what  we  learned  is 
how  much  goes  into  a 
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Infante  Luis 


Bourbon 


Gaiiery      Filling  Bass  Chairs 


A  selection  from  DUMA 


In  March,  Duke  University 
Museum  of  Art  director 
Michael  Mezzatesta  visited 
the  city  of  Maastricht  in  The 
Netherlands  for  the  best-known 
art  fair  of  the  year.  Every  major 
Old  Master  dealer  in  Europe 
and  the  Americas  was  present, 
giving  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
see  in  a  few  days  all  that  the 
market  has  to  offer. 

One  picture  in  particular — in 
the  booth  of  London  art  dealer 
Derek  Johns — caught  Mezza- 
testa's  eye.  Referred  to  simply 
as  EI  Nino,  it  depicts  a  young 
child  in  an  elaborate  dress  hold' 
ing  an  orange  in  his  left  hand 
and  blessing  with  his  right,  a 
curious  pose  for  a  portrait  of  an 
infant.  The  author  of  the  paint' 
ing  was  not  known,  but  thought 
to  be  Spanish. 

Digital  photos  were  sent  back 
to  DUMA  and  forwarded  to 
William  B.  Jordan,  an  indepen- 
dent scholar  in  Dallas,  an  art 


connoisseur  whose  skills  are 
legendary.  He  immediately  rec- 
ognized the  artist  as  Antonio 
Gonzalez  Ruiz,  an  important 
eighteenth-century  Spanish 
painter  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Madrid's  Real  Academia  de 
Bellas  Artes  de  San  Fernando. 
Jordan  was  sure  it  was  a  por- 
trait of  one  of  Charles  Ill's 
young  sons.  At  the  Spanish 
court,  as  elsewhere  in  the  six- 
teenth through  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, royal  children — sons  as 
well  as  daughters — wore  such 
fancy  dresses. 

Mezzatesta  asked  for  a  con- 
servation report  on  the  picture. 
Johns'  restorer  had  a  closer 
look,  took  out  a  little  solvent, 
and  applied  it  to  the  orange 
paint.  The  orange  paint  came 
off,  revealing  a  golden  orb  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  cross — an 
iconographical  symbol  of  the 
Christ  child  as  savior  of  the 
world.  It  was  logical  to  look  for 


the  second  identifying  trait  of 
this  theme:  the  group  of  three 
rays  of  light  emanating  from  the 
Christ  child's  head.  Indeed, 
there  were  thick,  dark  areas  of 
repainting  around  the  head; 
once  the  repainting  was  gone, 
the  original  gold  paint  of  the 
rays  was  revealed. 

When  Jordan  learned  of  this 
development,  he  was  able  to 
identify  the  sitter  as  the  infante 
don  Luis  de  Bourbon,  the  king's 
second  son,  who  was  made  a 
cardinal  at  the  age  of  eight. 
He  was  intended  to  serve  as 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  which 
he  did  for  a  short  time,  until 
his  illicit  behavior  forced  the 
church  and  crown  to  defrock 
him. 

The  acquisition  of  this 
painting  adds  a  remarkable 
example  of  assimilation  of 
ecclesiastical  symbolism  to 
royal  Spanish  portraiture. 


Five  faculty  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  endowed  chairs  through  the 
university's  Bass  Program  for  Excel- 
lence in  Undergraduate  Education,  a 
$40-million  initiative  that  recognizes  faculty 
members  who  are  gifted  teachers  as  well  as 
scholars.  The  new  chairs  were  endowed  as 
part  of  a  $10-million  challenge  gift  to  Duke 
by  Anne  and  Robert  Bass  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  in  September  1996.  Under  the  chal- 
lenge component,  donors  may  endow  a  full 
professorship  through  a  gift  of  $1,125  mil- 
lion, with  the  Basses  contributing  the  re- 
maining $375,000  required  by  Duke.  The 
Basses  also  have  established  three  professor- 
ships in  their  own  name. 

The  initiative  also  established  the  Bass 
Society  of  Fellows,  in  which  the  chair  hold- 
ers meet  regularly  to  discuss  issues  related  to 
higher  education.  The  newly  appointed  Bass 
Fellows  are: 

•  Robert  L.  Clark,  Jeffrey  N.  Vinik  Profes- 
sor of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Materials 
Science.  Clark,  who  was  educated  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity, began  teaching  at  Duke  in  1992.  His 
research  interests  include  acoustics,  struc- 
tural dynamics,  control,  and  conceptual  de- 
sign. He  teaches  several  courses  on  dynamic 
systems. 

•  Malachi  H.  Hacohen,  Fred  W.  Shaffer 
Associate  Professor  of  History.  Hacohen  came 
to  Duke  in  1993.  He  studied  at  Bar-Ilan  Uni- 
versity in  Israel  and  Columbia  University. 
His  research  interests  focus  on  German,  Aus- 
trian, and  French  history,  as  well  as  social 
theory,  political  philosophy,  and  philosophy 
of  science.  He  teaches  European  intellectual 
history,  modern  European  culture  and  poli- 
tics, and  twentieth-century  liberalism. 

•  Craig  Henriquez,  W.H.  Gardner  Jr.  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Biomedical  Engineering. 
Henriquez  B.S.E.  '81,  Ph.D.  '88  began  teach- 
ing at  Duke  in  1989.  His  research  looks  at 
computational  biology  as  it  relates  to  electri- 
cal signaling  in  the  heart  and  brain.  He 
teaches  courses  in  electrobiology,  biomedical 
device  design,  computational  methods  for 
biomedical  engineering,  electrocardiology, 
and  computational  neurobiology. 

•  Alberto  Moreiras,  Anne  T  and  Robert 
M.  Bass  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Studies.  Moreiras,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Georgia,  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Madison,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Giessen 
(Germany)  before  joining  the  Duke  faculty 
in  1992.  He  teaches  courses  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can literature  and  cultural  studies  as  well  as 
contemporary  theory,  political  philosophy, 
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and  subaltern  studies.  He  also  does  research 
on  the  history  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

•  Charles  D.  Piot,  Creed  C.  Black  Pro- 
fessor of  Cultural  Anthropology.  Piot,  who 
was  educated  at  Princeton  University  and 
the  University  of  Virginia,  came  to  Duke  in 
1993.  His  research  interests  include  the  po- 
litical economy  and  history  of  West  Africa, 
the  history  of  anthropology,  African- Ameri- 
can studies,  diaspora  studies,  and  popular 
culture.  His  classes  include  global  culture, 
African  culture  and  politics,  the  African  dia- 
spora, transnationalism,  and  public  culture. 

Five  new  endowed  professorships  were 
created  through  gifts  as  part  of  the  Bass 
challenge: 

•  The  Anderson-Rupp  Professorship  in 
the  Pratt  School  of  Engineering,  established 
by  Carol  and  Howard  Anderson,  whose  son 
Jacob  is  a  Duke  junior  majoring  in  Russian 
and  comparative  area  studies.  The  Andersons 
are  national  chairs  of  the  Parents  Commit- 
tee and  serve  on  the  Campaign  for  Duke 
Steering  Committee.  The  professorship  also 
honors  a  family  friend,  Glenn  Rupp  '66,  who 
is  chair  and  CEO  of  Converse  Inc.  Howard 
Anderson  is  senior  managing  director  of  Yan- 
keeTek  and  Carol  Anderson  is  with  Harbor 
Vest  Partners. 

•  The  Creed  C.  Black  Associate  Profes- 
sorship for  Trinity  College,  established  by 
Steven  Davis  Black  74  and  Deborah  Groves 
Black  74  in  honor  of  Steven's  father,  Creed 
C.  Black  of  Miami.  Steven  Black  has  served 
on  Trinity  College's  board  of  visitors  and  the 
New  York  Development  Council.  He  is 
managing  director  of  institutional  equities 
for  Chase.  Deborah  Black  is  a  community 
volunteer. 

•  The  W.H.  Gardner  Jr.  Associate  Pro- 
fessorship, established  by  J.  Alston  Gardner 
in  honor  of  his  father,  W.H.  "Nick"  Gardner 
'45.  Nick  Gardner  is  the  former  president 
and  current  vice  president  of  Gardner  and 
McDaniel,  a  civil  engineering  firm.  He  taught 
at  Duke  from  1953  to  1963  and  was  head 
engineer  for  many  buildings  constructed  at 
Duke  over  the  last  fifty  years. 

•  The  Kevin  D.  Gorter  Associate  Profes- 
sorship in  Trinity  College,  established  by 
James  and  Audrey  Gorter  in  memory  of  their 
late  son,  Kevin  Gorter  '87.  A  double-major 
in  political  science  and  religion,  he  earned  a 
senior  leadership  award  at  graduation.  His 
parents  have  served  on  the  Parents  Commit- 
tee and  the  Capital  Campaign  for  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  Executive  Committee.  James 
Gorter  is  chair  of  Baker  Fentress,  an  invest- 
ment management  company.  They  also  are 
parents  of  Mary  Gorter  Krey  '81. 

•  The  Jerry  G.  and  Patricia  Crawford  Hub- 
bard Professorship,  established  by  Jerry  G. 
Hubbard  '57  and  Patricia  Crawford  Hubbard 
'59.  Jerry  Hubbard,  who  has  served  on  the 


board  of  visitors  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Busi- 
ness, retired  as  president  and  CEO  of  Mar- 
glen  Industries,  a  carpeting  manufacturer. 
The  Hubbards  are  the  parents  of  Patricia  L. 
Hubbard  '90. 


Student  Affairs 

VP  Picked 

Larry  Moneta,  associate  vice  president 
for  campus  services  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  Duke's  new  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs.  His  selection 
follows  a  national  search  involving  a  hun- 
dred candidates.  Moneta  succeeds  Janet  Smith 
Dickerson,  who  assumed  a  similar  position 
at  Princeton  University  last  July.  James  Clack, 
director  of  the  university's  Counseling  and 
Psychological  Services,  has  been  interim  vice 
president  since  Dickerson's  departure. 

The  vice  president  for  student  affairs  is  the 
senior  administrative  officer  with  respon- 
sibility for  a  broad  range  of  student-life  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  Duke.  Moneta's 
background  and  experience  in  managing 
residential  life  led  to  a  decision  to  move 
responsibility  for  housing  on  campus  under 
the  vice  president  for  student  affairs. 

"Executive  Vice  President  Tallman  Trask, 
Provost  Peter  Lange,  and  I  agree  that  Larry's 
extensive  experience  in  managing  adminis- 
trative areas,  including  student  residential 
life  and  support  services,  make  this  an  op- 
portune time  to  consolidate  these  programs 
to  improve  service  to  our  students  and  en- 
sure that  the  significant  investments  we  are 
about  to  make  in  strengthening  ties  between 
the  academic  and  residential  experiences  are 
successful,"  says  President  Nannerl  O.  Keo- 
hane.  The  long-range  plan  calls  for  Duke  to 
invest  some  $100  million  in  residential,  so- 
cial, and  programmatic  enhancements  over 
the  next  five  years. 

As  Penn's  associate  vice  president  for  cam- 
pus services  since  1997,  Moneta  was  respon- 
sible for  administrative  support  for  the 
university's  24,000  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate students,  as  well  as  10,000  faculty  and 
staff,  including  housing  services,  campus 
dining,  conference  and  guest  services,  campus 
center  operations,  campus  card  service,  and 
university  hotel  operations.  He  coordinated 
Penn's  ten-year,  $300-million  residence  hall 
capital  renewal  plan  and  was  a  leader  in  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  residential  college 
system,  as  well  as  restoring  Penn's  historic 
student  union.  In  addition,  Moneta  managed 
the  student  affairs  budget  at  Penn. 

Moneta  has  been  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's representative  to  the  Ivy  League 
and  as  its  academic  eligibility  officer  for  all 


varsity  athletes.  In  addition  to  his  adminis- 
trative responsibilities,  he  has  been  an  ad- 
junct assistant  professor  in  the  university's 
graduate  school  of  education,  where  he  an- 
nually taught  a  course,  "The  Administration 
of  Student  Life,"  and  served  on  numerous 
dissertation  committees. 

At  Penn,  he  served  for  five  years  as  associ- 
ate vice  provost  for  university  life,  and  was 
responsible  for  supporting  the  academic  mis- 
sion of  the  university  through  the  integra- 
tion of  students'  academic,  residential,  and 
extracurricular  experiences.  As  associate  vice 
provost,  he  supervised  offices  responsible  for 
fraternity  and  sorority  affairs,  counseling  and 
psychological  services,  student  health,  the 
judicial  inquiry  office,  drug  and  alcohol  edu- 
cation, and  the  university's  gay,  lesbian,  and 
bisexual  community. 

Before  1992,  Moneta  was  associate  direc- 
tor of  housing  services  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  helped  develop  cen- 
ters for  Latino,  African-American,  Native- 
American,  and  Asian  students.  He  earned 
his  bachelor  of  science  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  his  master's  in  education  at 
Springfield  College,  and  a  doctorate  in  higher 
education  administration  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 


Ghristensen  Honored 

Friends  and  colleagues  of  Norman  L. 
Christensen  Jr.,  departing  dean  of  the 
Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment 
and  Earth  Sciences,  are  establishing  a 
$1 -million  scholarship  endowment  in  his 
name  that  will  be  used  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  Nicholas  School  students. 

The  Christensen  endowment,  announced 
in  April  at  a  celebration  for  Christensen  and 
the  school's  tenth  anniversary,  recognizes 
"his  extraordinary  vision  and  leadership  as 
founding  dean  of  the  Nicholas  School  of  the 
Environment  and  Earth  Sciences  and  his  far- 
reaching  influences  as  an  inspired  teacher, 
mentor,  and  friend. " 

Christensen,  who  spearheaded  the  creation 
of  the  Nicholas  School  in  1991  and  was 
founding  dean,  will  step  down  June  30.  Wil- 
liam L.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  Biogeochemistry,  will  succeed  him. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  as  soon 
as  the  endowment  begins  generating  income. 
Recipients  are  expected  to  be  students  in  the 
school's  professional  programs,  the  Master 
of  Environment  Management  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  Forestry. 

"It  is  common  for  departing  deans  to  be 
honored  with  a  named  professorship;  how- 
ever, the  board  of  visitors  felt  so  strongly 
about  Norm's  devotion  to  the  students  that 
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DANCING  FEATS  AND  FEASTS 


Mow  in  its  sixty-eight  sea- 
son, the  American  Dance 
Festival  continues  its  role 
commissioning  and  rec- 
ognizing modern  choreography 
and  choreographers.  "Land- 
marks &  Landscapers"  is  the 
theme  for  its  2001  season,  fea- 
turing eleven  new  works  among 
its  thirty-nine  performances 
June  7-July  21.  Approximately 
450  professional  and  pre-profes- 
sional  dancers  converge  on 
campus  this  summer  to  attend 
classes  at  the  ADF  School. 

The  season's  performance 
schedule  includes:  Garth  Fagan 
Dance,  June  7-9;  John  Jasperse 
Company,  June  11-12;  Rennie 
Harris  Puremovement,  June  14- 
16;  Pilobolus  Dance  Theater, 
June  19-23;  Ron  Brown/EVl- 
DENCE,  June  28-30;  Shen  Wei 
Dance  Arts,  July  1-3;  Paul 
Taylor  Dance  Company,  July 
20-22;  Merce  Cunningham 
Dance  Company,  July  12-14; 
Meredith  Monk/The  House, 
July  19-21. 

For  tickets,  call  Page  Box 
Office  at  (919)  684-4444.  And 
for  more  information,  go  to  the 
website  at  www.americandance 
festival.org. 


Modem  motions:  ADF  favorites 
Pilobolus,  above  right,  Paul 
Taylor  dancers,  right,  and  a 
performance  from  the  dance 
company  of  choreographer  Garth 
Fagan,  above,  who  won  this 
year's  Scripps  Award 
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we  decided  a  scholarship  endowment  would 
be  a  more  meaningful  way  to  honor  him," 
says  Douglass  F.  Rohrman  '63,  board  chair. 

At  the  school's  celebration,  it  also  was  an- 
nounced that  the  executive  committee  of 
Duke's  board  of  trustees  approved  naming 
the  students'  reading  room  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Levine  Science  Research  Center  the 
Norman  L.  Christensen  Jr.  Reading  Room. 


Bigger,  Better  Bookshelves 

A  state-of-the-art,  off-campus  book  re- 
pository opened  in  April,  enabling  the 
university  to  accommodate  an  addi- 
tional three  million  volumes  and  bet- 
ter preserve  its  books  and  other  holdings. 
The  $7-million  building,  the  newest  addi- 
tion to  Duke  Libraries,  is  the  first  phase  in 
the  William  R.  Perkins  Library  renovation,  a 
series  of  improvements  expected  to  be 
among  the  most  significant  in  the  library's 
history,  according  to  University  Librarian 
David  Ferriero. 

"This  is  a  milestone,"  Ferriero  says  of  the 
new  facility,  named  the  Library  Service  Cen- 
ter. "It  will  ease  the  shelving  problems  we've 
faced  in  recent  years.  What's  more,  it  puts  us 
in  position  to  begin  the  Perkins  improve- 
ments. " 

The  stacks  at  Perkins  and  other  libraries  on 
campus  are  overflowing,  a  situation  Ferriero 
described  as  detrimental  to  the  books  and 
other  collections  materials,  as  well  as  to 
their  use.  In  the  open-stack  campus  li- 
braries, it  is  hard  to  keep  temperature  and 
humidity  at  levels  that  help  preserve  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  Library  Service  Cen- 
ter (LSC)  has  been  designed  to  maintain  op- 
timal levels  and  give  materials  longer  lives. 

Located  at  5  Anson  Street,  near  Durham 
Technical  Community  College,  the  LSC  is 
roughly  23,000  square  feet  and  consists  pri- 
marily of  shelving  units.  But  it  also  includes 
a  reading  room,  where  materials  can  be  used 
on-site;  a  staging  area;  a  processing  room;  a 
garage  and  utility  room;  and  other  space  for 
storage  and  preservation. 

One  of  the  LSC's  more  innovative  fea- 
tures is  a  bar-code  system  that  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  what  is  known  as  "shelf  fail- 
ure," books  shelved  in  the  wrong  places. 
Library  administrators  say  the  new  system 
could  improve  accessibility  to  materials  even 
though  the  facility  is  located  off  campus.  A 
courier  service  will  regularly  deliver  books 
to  campus  libraries.  Less  frequently  used 
materials  from  libraries  throughout  the  uni- 
versity will  be  shelved  at  the  LSC,  freeing  up 
space  in  the  campus  libraries  for  new  acqui- 
sitions. 

The  facility  will  be  able  to  hold  three  mil- 
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lion  volumes  at  first,  with  the  capacity  to 
add  additional  shelving  modules,  raising  the 
maximum  capacity  to  fifteen  million  vol- 
umes. Administrators  have  spoken  with  col- 
leagues at  other  Triangle  universities  about 
shared  shelving.  Duke  is  a  member  of  the 
Triangle  Research  Libraries  Network,  which 
also  includes  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity, North  Carolina  State  University,  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  Library  Service  Center  has  been 
funded  by  the  university  with  the  support  of 
a  grant  from  The  Duke  Endowment. 


Accepted  for  Admission 

Duke  mailed  acceptance  letters  in 
April  to  3,083  top  high-school 
seniors  vying  for  admission  to  the 
Class  of  2005  from  every  state  and 
several  nations.  The  mailing  brings  the  uni- 
versity's total  offers  of  admission  to  3,583 
students,  including  500  early-decision  appli- 
cants accepted  in  December.  The  university 
is  targeting  1,597  of  those  students  for  enroll- 
ment this  fall. 

The  Class  of  2005  will  be  the  most  selec- 
tive at  Duke  in  more  than  a  decade.  The 
total  of  3,583  acceptance  letters  is  the  low- 
est sent  out  by  Duke  since  1991;  not  since 
1988  has  the  university  turned  away  a  high- 
er percentage  of  applicants.  "There  were  lit- 
erally thousands  of  students  we  did  not 
admit  who  would  have  been  stellar  members 
of  the  student  body,"  says  Christoph  Gutten- 
tag,  admissions  director. 

The  2001  figure  of  14,647  applications  was 
the  highest  number  since  1987,  topping  the 
2000  total  by  1 79  and  continuing  a  five-year 
trend  of  steady  growth,  Guttentag  says.  Ap- 
plications to  Trinity  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  rose  to  12,323. 

The  Pratt  School  of  Engineering  set  a  re- 
cord with  2,324  applicants.  Guttentag  says  the 
impact  of  the  recent  naming  gift  the  school 
received,  the  hiring  of  new  dean  Kristina 
Johnson,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
school's  focus  on  cutting-edge  photonics  re- 
search are  among  the  probable  reasons  for 
the  rising  interest  in  the  engineering  school. 

Duke  also  saw  a  record  number  of  appli- 
cations from  students  of  color  in  2001,  with 
significant  increases  in  the  number  of  Asian, 
Latino,  and  African-American  student  ap- 
plicants. Since  1998  the  number  of  black 
students  applying  to  Duke  has  jumped  38 
percent,  reaching  1,278  this  year. 

North  Carolina  remains  the  top  state  for 
admitted  students,  with  476.  The  other  top 
five  are:  New  York  (295);  Florida  (291); 
Texas  (230);  and  California  (212). 


A  Dean  for  Medicine 

Sanders  "Sandy"  Williams  M.D  '74  has 
been  named  dean  of  Duke's  School  of 
Medicine  and  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs  at  Duke  Medical 
Center,  effective  July  1.  Currently,  Williams 
is  chief  of  the  division  of  cardiology  and  di- 
rector of  the  Rayburn  Center  for  Molecular 
Cardiology  at  the  University  of  Texas  South- 
western Medical  Center  in  Dallas. 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  Dr.  Williams 
return  to  Duke  to  assume  this  critical  lead- 
ership position.  He  is  one  of  the  rare  out- 
standing 'triple  threats'  in  academic  medi- 
cine. Sandy  is  an  internationally  recognized 
research  cardiologist,  a  highly  regarded  clin- 
ician, and  an  excellent  teacher,"  says  Ralph 
Snyderman,  chancellor  for  health  affairs. 


The  selection  of  Williams  comes  after  a 
national  search,  following  the  departure  of 
Dean  Edward  Holmes  last  September.  Holmes 
is  now  vice  chancellor  for  health  sciences 
and  dean  of  the  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego. 

Williams  earned  an  undergraduate  degree 
from  Princeton  University  in  1970.  After 
receiving  his  medical  degree  from  Duke,  he 
completed  a  residency  in  internal  medicine 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  then 
a  cardiology  research  fellowship  at  Duke.  He 
joined  Duke's  faculty  in  1980  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  medicine,  physiology,  and  cell 
biology.  After  a  1984-1985  stint  as  visiting 
professor  in  the  biochemistry  department  at 


Oxford  University,  he  returned  to  Duke  and 
in  1986  became  an  associate  professor  of 
medicine  and  microbiology. 

In  1990,  Williams  left  for  a  position  as 
professor  of  internal  medicine,  biochemistry, 
and  molecular  biology,  and  chief  of  cardiolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Medical  Center.  In  1995  and  1996,  he  was  a 
visiting  scientist  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Laboratory  in  New  York.  Last  year,  he 
helped  develop  the  Center  for  Biomedical 
Invention  (CBI),  which  develops  new  de- 
vices, drugs,  and  procedures  to  improve  pre- 
vention or  therapy  for  heart  disease  and  can 
be  transferred  to  pharmaceutical  or  biotech- 
nology companies  for  further  development 
and  application.  He  also  led  the  Dallas  Heart 
Disease  Prevention  Project,  an  innovative 
program  of  research  in  the  genetic  epidemi- 
ology of  cardiovascular  disease. 

Williams  has  won  numerous  awards  for 
his  research  and  teaching  in  cardiovascular 
disease.  In  2000,  Duke's  School  of  Medicine 
presented  him  with  its  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award.  He  has  more  than  150  medical 
and  scientific  publications  and  holds  five 
patents  for  his  work. 


Scholars  and  Fellows 

Chalk  up  two  Trumans,  two  Rocke- 
fellers, and  a  Mellon  for  Duke  under- 
graduates receiving  scholarships  and 
fellowships  this  spring.  Juniors  Erin  H. 
Abrams,  of  Northbrook,  Illinois,  and  Chris- 
tine M.  Varnado,  of  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi, 
received  Truman  Scholarships;  juniors  Na- 
tasha Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Akil  Ed- 
ward Ross,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  received 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Fellowships;  and 
senior  Kelvin  Black,  of  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina,  won  a  Mellon  Fellowship. 

The  Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation awards  scholarships  of  $3,000  for 
senior-year  study  and  up  to  $27,000  for  grad- 
uate or  professional  students  who  plan  to 
pursue  careers  in  government  or  public  ser- 
vice. In  addition,  Truman  scholars  receive 
leadership-development  training  and  intern- 
ship opportunities  in  the  federal  government. 
Duke  students  have  received  thirty-three 
Truman  scholarships  since  the  program  was 
initiated  in  1977.  Between  seventy-five  and 
eighty  Truman  Scholarships  were  awarded 
this  year.  Truman  scholars  are  recognized  for 
academic  accomplishments,  leadership  po- 
tential, and  commitment  to  a  career  in  pub- 
lic service. 

Abrams  is  a  political  science  and  compar- 
ative area  studies  major  and  plans  a  career  as 
an  international  human-rights  lawyer.  After 
graduating,  she  intends  to  work  for  a  hu- 
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Update 


No  one  knew  that  April 
at  Duke  would  be  spent 
discussing  race.  In  the 
wake  of  publication  of 
an  anti-slavery  reparations  ad, 
students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
trators all  started  looking  at 
Duke's  history.  And  the  first 
place  many  people  headed  was 
to  the  University  Archives. 

On  the  student  side,  protesters 
went  through  files  and  reams  of 
paper  documenting  previous 
protests  and  student  demands 
and  the  administration  response. 
When  President  Nannerl  O. 
Keohane  prepared  a  report  on 
the  topic,  the  heart  of  it  included 
a  chronology  that  came  straight 
from  archive  documents. 

The  episode  indicates  the 
value  of  the  decision  thirty  years 
ago  to  form  an  office  for  the 
storage  and  classification  of 
everything  related  to  the  univer- 
sity's history,  from  photographs 
and  memos  to  pamphlets,  let- 
ters, and  videos. 

If  the  archives  has  served 
as  the  center  of  Duke's  institu- 
tional memory,  the  face  of  that 
institutional  memory  has  been 
that  of  university  archivist 
William  E.  King  ["A  Home  for 
History,"  Duke  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember-October 1997].  Now, 
after  thirty  years,  King  is  pre- 
paring to  retire.  He  will  take  a 
six-month  sabbatical  leave  in 
December,  after  which  he  will 
step  down  as  university  ar- 
chivist at  the  end  of  June  2002. 

For  the  many  people  who 
have  called  upon  the  archives, 
the  match  between  King  '61, 
A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  '70  and  the 
position  has  been  a  special  fit. 
A  professional  historian,  King 
also  comes  from  a  long  line  of 
Duke  supporters.  Both  parents 
attended  the  university,  as  did 
his  wife,  Helen  Brewer  King 
M.Ed.  '79,  and  a  son,  Carl  H. 
King  M.Div.  '95.  In  his  immedi- 
ate family,  there  are  eight  Duke 
degrees. 

"He's  had  a  long  association 
with  the  university,  which  is 
valuable  for  an  archivist,  but 
he's  also  had  the  doctoral  train- 
ing to  give  him  the  academic 
experience  to  run  the  office," 
says  Robert  Durden,  a  Duke 
history  professor  who  has 
written  about  the  university. 
Durden  chaired  King's  disserta- 
tion committee. 

King  says  he  doesn't  consider 
the  archives  as  merely  a  storage 
area  for  papers  but,  rather,  a 
participant  in  the  life  of  the  uni- 
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versity  community.  "I've  always 
believed  the  archives  has  been 
important  because  university 
history  has  to  have  an  active 
role  and  an  accurate  role  in  the 
decision-making  process  here. 
The  discussion  on  race  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of 
important  debate  that  we  are 
prepared  to  assist.  Memories 
aren't  always  perfect,  so  you 
need  a  place  where  people  can 
go  to  find  the  historical  record 
on  what  was  said,  what  was 
promised." 

In  a  typical  month,  the 
office  gets  contacts  from  150  to 
200  people.  The  new  executive 
director  of  the  Robertson 
Scholars — the  joint  UNC-Duke 
scholarship  program — wanted 
information  about  the  history  of 
cooperative  efforts  between  the 
two  institutions.  A  press  office 
called  for  a  photograph  from 
the  archives'  extensive  collec- 
tion. Students  regularly  come  in 
to  research  papers,  and  admin- 
istrators call  for  help  in  writing 
speeches. 

When  he  was  hired  in  1972 
by  President  Terry  Sanford, 
King  found  that  university 
papers  existed  in  large  numbers 
but  in  scattered  places  around 
campus.  Some  were  stacked  in 
mountainous  piles  of  boxes  in 
the  basement  of  Duke  Chapel. 
Others  took  up  a  great  deal  of 
the  space  in  Old  Chem's  attic. 
Now,  8,000  linear  feet  of  docu- 
ments are  housed  in  the  ar- 
chives office  on  the  third  floor 
of  Perkins  Library. 

In  recent  years,  King  started 


spending  more  time  promoting 
the  archives  and  university  his- 
tory in  general.  "That's  one 
thing  I  think  he  has  brought  to 
the  job  that  wasn't  considered 
initially,"  says  Durden.  "He  has 
helped  publicize  the  archives 
and  its  holdings,  through 
speeches,  through  his  columns, 
his  book,  If  Gargoyles  Could 
Talk.  People  now  are  more  like- 
ly to  know  that  something 
exists  in  the  archives  and  is 
available  to  them." 

Part  of  his  work  is  correcting 
misperceptions  of  history. 
About  once  a  month,  he  still 
hears  the  myth  about  James  B. 
Duke  trying  to  buy  Princeton 
or  some  other  campus.  But 
more  importantly,  there  are 
large  areas  of  forgotten  history 
that  relate  to  the  critical  ques- 
tions still  facing  the  university, 
he  says. 

"For  instance,  everyone 
throws  around  words  like  inter- 
disciplinary and  international- 
ization, and  a  lot  of  times  these 
are  treated  as  brand  new  con- 
cepts. In  fact,  they  have  been 
part  of  the  university  from  the 
very  start." 


manitarian  organization  in  Asia  or  Africa 
before  entering  a  professional  program  that 
would  allow  her  to  get  a  joint  degree  in  law 
and  international  relations. 

A  winner  of  the  Lars  Lyon  Volunteer  Ser- 
vice Award,  sponsored  by  the  Community 
Service  Center,  Abrams  has  worked  to  es- 
tablish a  pilot  domestic  violence  prevention 
program  at  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base 
in  Goldsboro.  She  also  has  coordinated  the 
Women's  Center  Safehaven  Program  and 
held  summer  internships  with  the  U.S.  State 
Department  Global  Affairs  Bureau  and  the 
International  Human  Rights  Law  Institute. 

Varnado,  an  Angier  B.  Duke  Scholar,  is  an 
English  major.  After  graduation,  she  first 
intends  to  work  abroad  with  the  Peace  Corps 
or,  domestically,  teaching  English  to  under- 
served  communities.  Ultimately,  she  plans  to 
enter  an  interdisciplinary  Ph.D.  program  in 
literature  and  gender  studies.  At  Duke,  she 
was  editor  of  VOICES  magazine,  a  publica- 
tion on  gender  and  women's  issues;  an  out- 
reach coordinator  at  the  Community  Ser- 
vice Center;  and  a  tutor  for  children  at  the 
Community  Shelter  for  Hope  and  at  Genesis 
House.  In  1999,  she  had  a  summer  intern- 
ship working  with  international  refugee  ado- 
lescent girls. 

The  nationally  competitive  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  Fellowships  are  awarded  to  mi- 
nority students  who  are  entering  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Duke  is  one  of  twenty-five 
institutions  in  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Awards  are  presented 
to  about  twenty-five  students  each  year  who 
are  majoring  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
have  shown  interest  in  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  a  job  in  teaching,  either  at  an  Ameri- 
can public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
As  part  of  the  fellowship,  the  students  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  $2,500  for  a  project  or  study 
that  is  related  to  teaching,  and  a  fellowship 
of  $12,000  for  a  one-year  program  of  gradu- 
ate study  or  $16,000  for  a  two-year  program. 

Rockefeller  recipient  Harris  will  use  her 
project  grant  to  participate  in  an  innovative 
program  in  Philadelphia  this  summer,  work- 
ing with  researchers  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  educators  from  Philadel- 
phia's board  of  education  to  totally  revamp 
an  existing  school.  She  will  assist  in  teacher 
hiring,  forming  school  policies,  revising  the 
curriculum,  and  even  looking  at  teaching 
styles.  At  age  thirteen,  Harris  became  the 
youngest  educator  ever  hired  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  Philadelphia.  She  taught 
area  youths  about  conflict  resolution,  AIDS 
education,  and  life  skills. 

Ross,  a  member  of  the  Duke  football  team, 
hasn't  decided  what  he  will  do  with  his  pro- 
ject grant,  but  this  summer  he  is  interested 
in  participating  in  a  community  in-schools 
program  in  Durham.  Like  Harris,  he  started 
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young  in  teaching.  In  the  ninth  grade,  he 
was  a  "flight  director"  in  Washington  at  a 
space-shuttle  flight  simulator  for  children. 
The  simulator,  established  in  memory  of  the 
Challenger  astronauts,  was  designed  to  get 
young  children  get  interested  in  science. 

As  a  Mellon  Fellowship  recipient,  Black, 
an  English  major  from  Fayetteville,  won  a 
nationally  competitive  award  given  to  top 
students  planning  to  enter  a  Ph.D.  program 
in  the  humanities.  The  fellowships,  which 
cover  tuition  and  fees  for  the  year  and  pro- 
vide a  stipend  of  $17,500,  are  intended  to 
help  promising  students  prepare  for  careers 
of  college  teaching  and  scholarship  in  hu- 
manistic fields.  Ninety-two  students  across 
the  country  received  the  fellowships  this 
year;  the  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  An- 
drew W.  Mellon  Foundation. 

A  Benjamin  N.  Duke  Scholar  and  a 
Reginaldo  Howard  Scholar  at  Duke,  Black 
earlier  won  a  Mellon  Minority  Under- 
graduate Fellowship  for  the  Humanities.  He 
plans  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  English  lit- 
erature, focusing  on  colonial  and  post-colo- 
nial British  literature  as  well  as  modern 
American  and  African-American  literature. 

Black  studied  in  the  Duke  Oxford  Program 
last  summer.  He  also  conducted  a  summer 
research  project  in  London  on  African  and 
Asian-British  aesthetics,  funded  by  a  Benen- 
son  Award  in  the  Arts  and  by  an  "Oceans 
Connect"  Summer  Undergraduate  Research 
Award  at  Duke.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Duke 
Honor  Council,  Prism  House,  and  the  exec- 
utive advisory  board  of  the  Office  of  Univer- 
sity Scholars  and  Fellows.  In  the  community, 
he  has  tutored  local  youths  and  volunteered 
as  an  usher  and  lector  at  Duke  Chapel. 


Math  Champs3 

Duke  students  have  won  North 
America's  most  prestigious  event  of 
its  kind  for  undergraduates,  the  Wil- 
liam Lowell  Putnam  Mathematical 
Competition,  for  the  third  time  since  1993. 
A  separate  team  was  also  a  top  placer,  for 
Duke's  fourth  year  in  a  row,  in  the  illustrious 
Mathematical  Contest  in  Modeling,  spon- 
sored by  the  Consortium  of  Mathematics 
and  its  Applications 

Duke's  official  three-member  Putnam 
team,  which  included  senior  John  Clyde  and 
juniors  Nathan  Curtis  and  Kevin  Lacker, 
out-competed  teams  from  Caltech,  Harvard, 
M.I.T.,  and  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
grueling  event.  Administered  by  the  Mathe- 
matical Association  of  America,  the  compe- 
tition featured  2,818  students  from  434  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  vying  to  solve  twelve  very  chal- 


lenging problems — so  challenging  that  the 
median  score  was  only  1  out  of  the  120  pos- 
sible points.  About  half  the  students  scored 
zero. 

Clyde,  of  New  Plymouth,  Idaho;  Curtis,  of 
Reston,  Virginia;  and  Lacker,  of  Cincinnati, 
were  each  among  the  top  fifteen  scorers  and, 
under  the  Putnam's  complicated  rules,  their 
team  won  first  place  overall.  They  will  each  re- 
ceive $2,000  and  Duke  will  receive  $25,000. 

Students  participated  in  Putnam  competi- 
tions on  their  individual  campuses  in  De- 
cember, but  the  results  are  not  announced 
until  March.  Nineteen  Duke  students  com- 
peted in  the  2001  Putnam.  According  to  the 
rules,  only  three  students  can  be  designated 
as  the  school's  official  team. 

Another  Duke  senior,  Carl  Miller,  of  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland,  was  also  among  the  top 
fifteen  scorers,  although  he  was  not  a  team 
member.  He  will  receive  $1,000.  Duke  fresh- 
man David  Arthur,  of  Toronto,  and  senior 
Michael  Colsher,  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin, 
won  honorable  mention  for  scoring  in  the 
top  2  percent  of  competitors. 

Lacker,  a  mathematics  and  computer  sci- 
ence double  major  and  a  Goldwater  Scholar, 
led  the  Duke  participants  by  scoring  85 
points.  He  was  followed  closely  by  Clyde,  a 
computer  science  major  who  also  plays  drums 
in  the  Pep  Band,  as  well  as  by  Curtis. 

Miller,  the  other  Putnam  top-fifteen  scorer 
from  Duke,  joined  Duke  junior  Sam  Malone, 
of  Zebulon,  North  Carolina,  and  senior  Daniel 
Neill,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  to  place  the  univer- 
sity at  the  top  ranks  of  the  Mathematical 
Contest  in  Modeling,  a  different  kind  of  event 
requiring  students  to  design  and  justify  a 
mathematical  model  of  a  real-world  problem 
over  a  long  ninety-six-hour  weekend. 

Working  from  12:01  a.m.  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 9  to  11:59  p.m.  on  Monday,  February 
12,  the  trio  wrote  a  forty-seven-page  paper 
describing  strategies  to  evacuate  by  road  a 
half-million  people  from  hurricane-threat- 
ened coastal  communities.  The  scenario  was 
modeled  on  a  flawed  evacuation  in  South 
Carolina  during  Hurricane  Floyd  in  1999, 
when  "authorities  made  one  large  an- 
nouncement to  everyone  at  the  same  time 
so  that  everyone  all  of  a  sudden  tried  to 
evacuate,"  says  Miller.  "That  led  to  huge 
bottlenecks.  A  trip  that  usually  takes  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  took  eighteen  hours. " 

A  total  of  579  teams  from  around  the 
globe  competed  in  this  year's  modeling  con- 
test, supported  by  the  National  Security  Agen- 
cy, Mathematical  Association  of  America, 
Society  for  Industrial  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, and  the  Institute  for  Operations  Re- 
search and  Management  Science.  Com- 
peting students  get  to  choose  between  two 
problems,  and  the  very  best  solutions — about 
2  percent  of  the  total — are  judged  as  Out- 


standing. Those  winning  teams  are  present- 
ed with  plaques,  and  their  papers  will  be 
published  in  the  journal  Undergraduate 
Mathematics  and  its  Applications. 


Healing  Damaged  Hearts 

After  demonstrating  in  1998  that  mus- 
cle cells  taken  from  a  rabbit's  leg  could 
replace  severely  damaged  heart  mus- 
cle cells  in  the  animals,  Duke  Medi- 
cal Center  researchers  plan  to  see  whether 
their  novel  approach  will  work  in  humans 
with  damaged  hearts. 

Safety  trials  set  to  begin  soon  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  Dykzigt  in  Rotterdam  will 
be  using  an  approach  pioneered  by  Duke 
molecular  biologist  and  heart  researcher  Doris 
Taylor.  Another  trial  using  a  different  deliv- 
ery approach  is  under  way  at  Hospital  Bichat 
in  Paris.  Taylor  says  it  is  likely  that  similar 
human  trials  could  begin  later  this  year  at 
Duke  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  Taylor's  approach,  muscle  cells  (myo- 
blasts) are  taken  from  the  leg,  grown  in  sig- 
nificant quantities  outside  the  body,  and  then 
returned  to  damaged  areas  of  the  heart,  in  this 
case  through  a  catheter.  In  all  animal  mod- 
els to  date,  the  injected  cells  have  behaved 
just  like  heart  muscle  cells  and  improved 
cardiac  function.  She  outlined  the  procedure 
in  a  "state-of-the-technology"  address  deliv- 
ered in  May  at  the  annual  Paris  Course  on 
Revascularization,  where  more  than  10,000 
European  clinicians  discussed  the  latest  in  cell- 
based  treatments  for  heart  disease. 

Taylor  chronicled  how  quickly  her  findings 
in  the  laboratory  are  being  translated  into 
clinical  trials  in  humans  and  how  this  ap- 
proach has  a  major  head- start  over  the  latest 
scientific  rage,  which  uses  stem  cells  to  repair 
ailing  hearts  in  animals.  "Stem  cell  technol- 
ogy today  is  where  we  were  with  myoblasts 
five  years  ago,"  she  says.  "While  stem  cells  have 
an  exciting  future,  there  are  many  challenges 
to  be  overcome. " 

The  main  differences  between  the  two 
sources  of  cells  involve  quantity  and  behav- 
ior of  the  cells.  Myoblasts  can  be  grown  in 
practically  limitless  quantities,  while  there 
are  only  finite  amounts  of  stem  cells  in  a 
potential  patient.  It  is  important  that  cells 
be  taken  from  the  individual  whose  heart  is 
being  repaired  to  avoid  the  immune  system 
responses  seen  in  organ  transplantation.  "The 
other  major  difference  is  what  happens  when 
the  cells  are  actually  introduced  into  the 
damaged  heart,"  she  says.  "Myoblasts  quick- 
ly start  acting  like  the  muscle  cells  they  are 
and  begin  contracting  like  those  around 
them.  If  stem  cells  are  injected  into  normal 
heart,  they  act  like  normal  heart  cells;  if  they 
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t  began  with  a  research  pa- 
per during  his  first  semester 
at  Duke.  It  has  now  culmi- 
nated in  a  200-page  book  of 
real-life  stories  and  photogra- 
phy. Common  Threads:  Celebra- 
ting Life  with  Down  Syndrome  by 
Brian  Skotko,  a  senior,  was  re- 
leased just  after  Mother's  Day. 

As  a  freshman,  Skotko  signed 
up  for  FOCUS,  a  program 
directed  at  first-year  students 
that  integrates  several  courses 
into  the  study  of  one  specific 
theme.  His  theme  was  "Ex- 
ploring the  Mind." 

"When  I  came  to  Duke,"  he 
says,  "I  wanted  to  explore  all 
different  aspects  of  disability 
studies."  This  would  be  his  first 
opportunity.  For  a  "Culture  of 
the  Mind"  course  in  his  FOCUS 
cluster,  he  created  a  mailing 
list,  designed  a  survey  probing 
attitudes  toward  disabilities, 
then  sent  out  hundreds  of  them. 
To  his  surprise,  he  received  a 
very  mixed  response.  "I  learned 
lots  and  lots  of  lessons  about 
research,"  he  says,  laughing. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  pitfalls." 

As  part  of  his  study,  Skotko 
says  he  also  noticed  the  narrow 
perspective  of  literature  on 
Down  syndrome.  "There  are  all 
these  'how  to'  books,  which  are 
great  books.  They're  functional, 
but  to  me  they're  like,  how  to 
raise  a  pet  Chihuahua,  very 
cookie-cutter.  Then  there  are 
also  these  books  that  talk  about 
the  second  arm  of  the  twenty- 
first  chromosome  in  children 
with  Down  syndrome,  which 
are  great  for  science  nerds  like 
me,  but  to  people  like  my 
mother  and  my  grandmother 
and  my  father,  it  doesn't  have 
much  practical  purpose.  No- 
where in  there  was  a  book  that 
was  inspirational  or  motivation- 
al in  tone."  His  original  research 
project  thus  grew  in  scope. 

Skotko  says  his  first  interest 
in  disabilities  stems  from  his  sis- 
ter Kristin,  who  has  Down  syn- 
drome. He  tells  the  story  of 
how  she  learned  to  ride  a  bike. 
He  was  in  seventh  grade  when 
Kristin  asked  for  his  help.  He 
says  he  thought,  "Oh,  God; 
she's  never  going  to  be  able  to 
ride  this  bike."  And  despite 
their  best  efforts,  by  the  end  of 
that  first  summer,  Kristin  had 
not  learned  to  ride  on  her  own. 
They  tried  again  the  following 
summer,  and  the  summer  after 
that  "One  moment,  she  just 
took  off,"  Skotko  remembers. 

"Kristin  has  just  made  my  life 


whole  in  many  ways,"  he  says. 
"She's  taught  me  patience,  she's 
taught  me  understanding,  she's 
taught  me  commitment,  she's 
taught  me  motivation.  All  of 
those  lessons  I  thought  needed 
to  not  only  be  conveyed  to 
other  families  who  have  some- 
one with  a  disability,  but  to  peo- 
ple on  the  whole." 

So,  drawing  on  his  previous 
survey,  Skotko  sent  out  a  letter 
requesting  stories  from  people 
who  had  personal  experience 
with  Down  syndrome.  He  en- 
listed the  help  of  Cynthia  Kidder, 
co-author  and  owner  of  Band 
of  Angels  Press,  a  publishing 
company  that  produces  materi- 
als specifically  related  to  Down 
syndrome.  Together  they  began 
sorting  through  the  hundreds  of 
stories  they  had  received. 

The  book  aims  to  deliver  a 
hopeful  message  to  individuals 
with  Down  syndrome  and  their 
communities.  "The  main  man- 
tra of  this  book  is  that  children 
with  Down  syndrome  are  just 
like  everyone  else,"  Skotko 
says.  "We  should  respect  them 
for  having  achieved  great  ac- 
complishments. Oftentimes  we 
don't  recognize  them  as  great 
achievers." 

In  one  chapter,  a  gifted  musi- 
cian of  wide  scope  plays  eight 
different  musical  instruments, 
ranging  from  the  mambas  to 
instruments  Skotko  says  he 
doesn't  even  recognize.  In  that 
same  chapter,  a  young  artist 
receives  the  highest  recognition 
at  an  art  competition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
to  the  great  amazement  of  an 
audience  that  was  unaware  of 
his  disability. 

In  addition  to  these  true-to- 
life  accounts  of  achievement, 


the  book  also  incorporates  med- 
ical research  with  clear  expla- 
nations. Skotko  says  he  knew 
important  research  existed, 
buried  deep  within  university 
libraries.  "My  mother  won't  go 
there,  my  grandmother  won't 
go  there,  and  my  father  won't 
go  there,"  he  says.  "If  my  par- 
ents don't  normally  go  to  a 
medical-school  library  and  look 
up  articles,  chances  are  they're 
not  getting  to  the  people  they 
need  to  get  to." 

Skotko  says  he  hopes  the 
book  will  be  used  as  an  educa- 
tional tool,  and  that  it  will  pro- 
vide inspiration  for  those  facing 
negative  attitudes.  "If  there's  a 
teacher  who  perhaps  doesn't 
believe  in  their  child,"  he  says, 
"or  if  they  go  see  a  physician 
and  the  physician  says,  you 
can't  expect  too  much  from 
these  kids,  I  hope  they'd  take 
the  book  and  say,  wait  a  min- 
ute, these  children  are  doing 
this,  these  children  believe." 
Attitudes  are  hard  to  change, 
he  admits,  but  "If  it  can  change 
a  couple  of  attitudes,  we'll  have 
made  our  mark." 

Although  his  research  as  an 
undergraduate  has  spanned 
everything  from  the  mammalian 
tongue  to  memory  formation  to 
standardized  testing,  it  has  always 
had  at  its  core  the  development 
of  the  mind,  and  specifically  the 
role  of  disabilities  in  that  devel- 
opment. "I  approached  it  from 
different  angles,"  he  says,  "and 
Duke  gave  me  a  broader  per- 
spective." Skotko  will  have  new 
research  opportunities  as  he 
heads  for  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  the  fall. 


-Bogdan  Albu  '03 


are  injected  into  damaged  and  scarred  heart 
muscle,  they  act  like  damaged  or  scarred 
muscle  cells. " 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  new  approach 
to  repairing  heart  damage,  says  Taylor,  since 
more  than  3.5  million  people  worldwide  suf- 
fer an  acute  heart  attack  each  year.  Those 
who  survive  are  usually  left  with  areas  of  se- 
verely damaged  heart  muscle,  which  leaves 
them  at  risk  for  further  heart  attacks.  Dam- 
aged muscle  can  also  progress  to  a  condition 
known  as  congestive  heart  failure,  where  the 
heart  gradually  loses  its  ability  to  pump  blood 
throughout  the  body. 

Taylor  envisions  that,  in  the  near  future,  a 
patient  would  come  to  the  emergency  room 
with  a  heart  attack  and  doctors  would  re- 
move a  small  plug  of  cells  from  the  leg  and 
grow  them  in  the  laboratory  for  about  two  to 
four  weeks,  which  also  is  long  enough  to  as- 
sess damage  to  the  heart.  Then  the  cells  would 
be  delivered  to  damaged  areas  of  the  heart 
with  a  catheter,  a  device  now  commonly  used 
to  clear  blocked  arteries. 

Currently  there  is  no  way  to  reverse  dam- 
age done  to  the  heart  during  an  extended 
period  of  low  oxygen,  as  occurs  in  a  severe 
heart  attack.  Although  the  remaining  healthy 
heart  muscle  cells  grow  larger  to  compen- 
sate, that  only  makes  the  heart  more  ineffi- 
cient, ultimately  leading  to  heart  failure, 
which  kills  more  than  410,000  people  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

"Treatments  for  severe  heart  failure  are  cur- 
rently limited  either  to  making  the  remaining 
heart  work  better  or  performing  a  heart  trans- 
plantation," Taylor  says.  "You  are  born  with 
all  the  heart  cells  you'll  ever  have.  Once  you 
damage  the  heart  muscle,  it's  gone  forever. " 

Based  on  the  pre-clinical  studies  carried 
out  in  Taylor's  lab  at  Duke,  as  well  as  others 
in  Europe,  she  is  encouraged  that  a  new  age 
of  treatment  for  heart  disease  is  on  the  hori- 
zon. "This  is  the  first  time  we  actually  have 
a  hope  for  recovery,  not  just  stabilizing  and 
then  managing  heart  patients.  We  might 
actually  be  able  to  regain  lost  heart  function, 
which  would  improve  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  life.  Now,  only  the  sickest  heart  failure 
patients  get  heart  transplants.  With  myoblast 
therapy,  there  are  no  limitations  on  whose 
quality  and  quantity  of  life  can  be  improved. " 

According  to  Taylor,  should  the  new  ap- 
proach be  shown  to  be  safe  and  effective  in 
clinical  trials,  it  should  become  widely  avail- 
able, though  every  center  would  not  likely 
be  able  to  handle  all  aspects  of  the  proce- 
dure. "The  process  is  straightforward,  but  not 
simple,"  she  says.  "Our  clinicians  can  get  cells 
to  anywhere,  that's  the  easier  part;  growing 
the  cells  is  more  difficult.  Unless  hospitals  want 
to  get  into  the  business  of  growing  cells,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  partner  with  another 
center  or  company  with  that  expertise. " 
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Backing  a  Digital  Future 


A  proposed  $  18-hillion  federal  trust  fund 
to  underwrite  a  digital  revolution  in 
America's  public  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions would  help  make  knowledge 
produced  by  the  nation's  research  universi- 
ties available  to  everyone,  says  Cathy  N. 
Davidson,  vice  provost  for  interdisciplinary 
studies  at  Duke. 

Davidson  urged  support  of  the  trust  fund 
in  a  background  paper  accompanying  a  re- 
port released  in  Washington  by  the  Digital 
Promise  Project,  which  is  asking  Congress  to 
create  the  trust  fund  from  monies  now  being 
amassed  by  the  government  in  auctioning  off 
licenses  to  the  public  airwaves.  "The  Inter- 
net represents  the  new  frontier  in  education 
in  the  twenty-first  century,"  says  Davidson. 
"We  now  have  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  make  the  knowledge  produced  by  re- 
search universities  available  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world.  We  can 
turn  the  sale  of  our  virtual  real  estate  to  a 
public  good." 

Davidson  and  other  members  of  the  Digi- 
tal Promise  Project  seek  legislation  to  create 
a  new  public  Digital  Opportunity  Investment 
Trust  (DO  IT).  The  public-service  venture 
capital  fund  would  finance  innovation,  re- 
search, and  expansion  of  new  information 
technologies  into  schools,  museums,  li- 
braries, universities,  and  other  cultural  insti- 
tutions across  the  country.  Its  operation  would 
be  modeled  after  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

"We  are  in  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
perilous  moments  in  the  history  of  higher 
education,"  Davidson  says.  "There  is  no  bet- 
ter time  than  now  to  make  a  major  invest- 
ment in  the  long-term  future  of  ideas  in 
America. " 

She  likens  creation  of  the  new  fund  to 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  College 
Act  in  1862,  signed  by  President  Lincoln  in 
the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  The  act  dedicat- 
ed funds  acquired  through  the  sale  of  home- 
steading  land  to  public  higher  education. 
Now,  the  public  territory  involved  is  virtual 
and  electronic.  Those  taking  part  in  the 
Digital  Promise  Project  seek  "an  electronic 
land-grant,"  Davidson  says.  "What  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  Act  achieved  for  mod- 
ern research  universities  in  this  country,  the 
Digital  Opportunity  Investment  Fund  does 
in  our  time."  Without  such  funding,  "The 
question  is  at  what  point  will  the  various 
demands  of  the  information  age  begin  to 
compete  with  the  basic  research  mission  of 
the  university?" 

Research  universities,  she  says,  have  been 
called  on  to  serve  the  public  directly:  "In  the 


Information  Age,  a  new  audience — with  no 
direct  ties  to  the  university — has  tacidy  been 
assumed  to  be  part  of  the  community  that 
a  university  serves."  She  cites  demand  for 
university-based  websites,  online  library  re- 
sources, and  distance -learning  courses  for 
the  public. 

"In  the  past  decade,  research  universities 
have  absorbed  tremendous  expenses,  in  both 
equipment  and  staffing,  in  order  to  keep  apace 
with  the  dizzying  changes  in  all  areas  of  com- 
puting, from  instructional  technology  (such 
as  wired  and  wireless  classrooms)  to  high- 
speed research  computing.  At  many  research 
universities  (including  my  own),  the  cost  of 
educational  technology  rose  more  than  100 
percent  in  the  last  three  years,  and  rose  the 
same  amount  in  the  previous  period. " 

Besides  escalating  costs,  Davidson  says, 
research  universities  face  other  difficulties. 
The  Internet  was  first  thought  of  as  a  way 
for  researchers  across  the  globe  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  but  now  its  entertain- 
ment and  other  profitable  uses  have  brought 
vocal  calls  for  broadened  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  and  protection  for  commercial 
content.  Yet,  says  Davidson,  the  Internet 
should  remain  open  and  accessible  to  all.  A 
pay-for-service  basis  will  put  research  sci- 
ence and  free  speech  at  risk:  "Research  sci- 
ence and  the  research  university  depend  on 
a  level  of  openness,  in  content  and  in  net- 
work architecture,  that  the  current  trend 
endangers." 

Davidson  wrote  one  of  seventeen  sup- 
porting papers,  "Teaching  the  Promise:  The 
Research  University  in  the  Information 
Age,"  for  the  Digital  Promise  Project's  re- 
port A  Digital  Gift  to  the  Nation:  Fulfilling  the 
Promise  of  the  Digital  and  Internet  Age.  She 
says  she  was  helped  in  the  development  of 
her  paper  by  a  focus  group  of  twenty  Duke 
professors  from  law,  business,  engineering, 
the  humanities,  arts,  social  sciences,  library 
science,  and  computer  science.  Ellen  Mickie- 
wicz,  director  of  the  Sanford  Institute  of 
Public  Policy's  DeWitt  Wallace  Center  for 
Communications  and  Journalism,  is  also 
involved  in  the  project. 

The  Digital  Promise  Project  comprises 
public  and  private  universities  and  colleges, 
public  school  systems,  libraries,  public  tele- 
vision stations,  museums,  and  other  cultural 
and  arts  organizations  across  the  United 
States.  Support  comes  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  The  Century  Foun- 
dation, the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation,  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T 
MacArthur  Foundation,  and  the  Open  So- 
ciety Institute.  The  full  report  and  back- 
ground papers  are  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://www.digitalpromise.org. 


In  Brief 


!*■  Robert  H.  Ashton,  an  accounting  pro- 
fessor at  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business  since 
1986,  is  the  new  dean  of  the  Fuqua  School 
of  Business  Europe  in  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
effective  July  1.  He  succeeds  Thomas  F.  Kel- 
ler '53,  dean  of  the  Fuqua  school  for  twenty- 
two  years,  before  retiring  in  June  1996,  and 
dean  of  the  European  school  since  it  opened 
last  August.  Ashton  is  the  Martin  L.  Black 
Jr.  Professor  of  Business  Administration  and 
the  KPMG  Research  Scholar  at  Fuqua.  His 
teaching  and  research  interests  include 
strategic  cost  management,  corporate  per- 
formance evaluation,  shareholder  value  cre- 
ation, and  the  measurement  and  reporting 
of  intellectual  capital.  He  teaches  in  both 
Duke's  M.B.A. -Global  Executive  program 
and  its  M.B.A. -Weekend  Executive  program, 
as  well  as  in  non-degree  executive-educa- 
tion courses  for  several  major  global  compa- 
nies. 

(a»  Every  year,  Trinity  College  presents 
awards  to  four  faculty  members  to  recognize 
excellence  in  classroom  teaching.  Nomina- 
tions are  made  by  students  and  faculty  col- 
leagues, and  each  award  carries  a  $5,000 
stipend.  This  year's  recipients  are:  Clare  Tufts, 
Romance  studies  department,  the  Richard  K. 
Lublin  Distinguished  Teaching  Award;  James 
Bonk,  chemistry  department,  the  David  and 
Janet  Vaughn  Brooks  Distinguished  Teaching 
Award;  Thomas  Ferraro,  English  department, 
the  Robert  B.  Cox  Distinguished  Teaching 
Award;  and  Craufurd  Goodwin  Ph.D.  '58, 
economics  department,  the  Howard  D. 
Johnson  Distinguished  Teaching  Award.  In 
addition,  two  graduate  students  won  the 
Dean's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching: 
Alan  Bester  '99  of  economics  and  Alyssa 
Perz-Edwards  of  cell  biology. 

w*  Romance  studies  professor  Alice  Kap- 
lan won  a  Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Award  for 
The  Collaborator:  The  Trial  and  Execution  of 
Robert  BrasiUach  (University  of  Chicago  Press). 
Kaplan,  who  is  also  a  professor  in  Duke's 
Program  in  Literature,  won  the  award  in  the 
history  category.  Her  book  traces  the  story  of 
BrasiUach,  a  gifted  writer  whose  work  as  edi- 
tor of  a  pro-Fascist  publication  led  to  his 
arrest  as  a  Nazi  collaborator  after  the  fall  of 
France's  Vichy  government.  Finalists  for  the 
awards  were  selected  by  eight  three-member 
committees;  most  of  the  judges  are  authors. 

a&  History  professor  Alex  Keyssar  was  a 
finalist  for  a  Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Award. 
He  was  nominated  for  The  Right  to  Vote:  The 
Contested  History  of  Democracy  in  the  United 
States  (Basic  Books).  It  explores  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States,  and 
examines  conditions  under  which  American 
democracy  has  expanded  and  contracted  over 
the  years.  Keyssar's  book  also  was  a  finalist 
for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history. 

ia»  Three  Duke  faculty  members  were 
among  the  185  new  fellows  chosen  this  year 
for  membership  in  the  220-year-old  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (AAAS). 
They  are  John  Aldrich,  Pfizer-Pratt  Univer- 
sity Professor  of  Political  Science;  William 
Chafe,  Alice  Mary  Baldwin  Professor  of  His- 
tory and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences; and  Ariel  Dorfman,  Walter  Hines 
Page  Research  Professor  of  Literature  and 
Latin  American  Studies.  Aldrich  was  cited 
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for  his  research  in  American  electoral  poli- 
tics, especially  voting  behavior  and  political 
parties,  and  social-science  methodology. 
Chafe  is  a  leading  historian  in  women's  his- 
tory and  civil  rights  in  twentieth-century 
America.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Historians  and 
author  of  four  major  books  and  many  essays, 
articles,  and  biographies.  Dorfman  was  rec- 
ognized for  the  variety  of  his  critically  ac- 
claimed writings,  which  include  plays  such 
as  Death  and  the  Maiden,  poetry,  essays,  novels, 
short  stories,  and  a  memoir  (Heading  South, 
Looking  North) . 
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Under  the  Gargoyle 


Women  in  Latin  America  in  the  Twentieth  century 


In  this  course,  cross-listed 
with  Women's  Studies, 
Marcy  Lide  '72,  A.M.  '85 
has  her  students  look  at 
Latin  American  history  through 
women's  eyes,  examining  then- 
participation  in  liberation  strug- 
gles and  the  ways  their  experi- 
ences are  cross-cut  by  race, 
class,  and  geography.  In  the 
end,  they  may  answer  the  ques- 
tion only  by  changing  the  terms 
of  discourse. 

"Professor  Lytle's  goal,"  says 
senior  Catherine  Frels,  "was 
not  for  us  to  arrive  at  an  answer 
but  to  develop  more  questions. 
And  every  answer  spurred 
another  question."  In  Frels' 
final  paper,  she  grappled  with 
a  question  that  underpinned 
everything  for  her:  Does  being 
a  feminist  require  taking  ac- 
tion? To  answer  it,  she  found 
ways  to  turn  the  lens  of  scholar- 
ship on  the  practical  side  of  her 
own  life  as  well  as  her  under- 
standing of  history. 

Litle  has  offered  the  seminar 


years  at  Duke,  but  each  semes- 
ter she  finds  the  students  take  it 
in  a  different  direction.  "I  did 
not  set  out  that  term  to  make 
it  a  course  on  feminism,"  she 
says,  amused.  "The  students 
did  that.  My  role  was  to  come 
in  and  moderate  the  conversa- 
tion and  remind  people  of  the 
themes  we  were  developing, 
but  they  home  in  on  different 
things.  In  another  semester,  we 
spent  the  whole  term  looking 
at  motherhood,  and  whether 
and  how  motherhood  shaped 
women's  identities." 


Even  within  a  given  class, 
individual  students'  interests 
may  take  them  far  afield.  Frels' 
classmate  Corinne  Martin 
found  her  way  to  a  different  set 
of  questions:  Must  women 
politicians  represent  their  wom- 
anhood above  and  beyond  the 
issues  that  concern  them  as 
individuals?  Can  mothers  be 
feminists,  or  does  the  structure 
of  motherhood  in  Latin 
America  so  perpetuate  stereo- 
typical gender  roles  that  femi- 
nist efforts  are  negated? 

Women's  Studies  major  Sara 
Johnson  says  she  began  won- 
dering whether  viewing  gender 
as  "the  central  category  of 
oppression" — or  failing  to  view 
it  as  such — might  affect  her 
very  practical  decision  of  where 
to  work  after  graduation. 
"Where  does  my  feminism  stop 
and  other  kinds  of  progressive 
politics  begin?"  She  rejects  the 
question  as  an  artificial  distinc- 
tion. A  better  question  for  her 
was,  "What  do  I  want  the 
world  to  look  like?"  Fluent  in 
Spanish  and  having  studied 
abroad  in  Chile,  was  she  called 
to  work  with  a  micro-lending 
institution  or  co-op?  In  the 
long  run,  could  she  find  a  way 
to  help  organize  for  change 
within  the  U.S.?  As  a  first  step, 
she  will  be  a  Hart  Fellow  this 
fall,  working  for  a  non-govern- 
mental organization  in  Latin 
America. 

Lytle's  students  analyze  such 
films  as  Portrait  of  Teresa  and 
The  Official  Story;  such  fiction 
as  Julia  Alvarez's  In  the  Time  of 
the  Butterflies  and  Clorinda 


Matto  de  Turner's  Tom  from  the 
Nest;  poetry  by  such  authors  as 
Claribel  Alegria  and  Bertalicia 
Peralta;  and  nonfiction  works, 
including  Elvia  Alvarado's  Don't 
Be  Afraid,  Gringo:  A  Honduran 
Woman  Speaks  from  the  Heart 
and  Matthew  Gutmann's  The 
Meanings  of  Macho:  Being  a  Man 
in  Mexico  City. 

Students  may  find  the 
classroom  culture  unfamiliar: 
While  in  some  classes  two  or 
three  voices  often  dominate  the 
conversation,  Lide  asks  each 
student  to  share  an  insight 
from  the  reading  for  the  week, 
whether  responding  to  someone 
else's  point  or  bringing  up  a 
new  one. 

In  the  lively  discussions  that 
ensue,  everyone  contributes 
and  begins  to  "own"  the  issues. 

Learning  is  managed  by 
the  group  and  coached  by  the 
professor,  but  it  gets  personal. 
Frels  describes  her  "feminist 
journey  to  enlightenment"  as 
akin  to  Dorothy's  journey  back 
to  Kansas  on  the  Wizard  of  O^s 
yellow  brick  road:  She  submit- 
ted her  final  paper  in  a  ruby 
slipper  that  now  graces  the 
windowsill  in  Lide's  office. 


Continued  from  page  20 

pened  to  whom  and  when.  But  a  willingness 
to  search  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  past  is 
critical  to  a  more  hopeful  and  just  future. 

Second,  and  closely  related,  there  needs 
to  be  publicly  articulated  means  of  remem- 
bering truthfully  in  hope.  Why,  for  example, 
are  there  so  many  memorials  throughout  the 
United  States  remembering  the  sacrifices 
made  in  wars,  the  traumas  of  the  Holocaust, 
but  very  few  that  bear  witness  to  the  horrors 
of  slavery.7  What  might  a  memorial  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  look  like  that  remembered  the 
past  of  slavery  and  the  realities  of  racism — 
not  as  a  source  for  mobilizing  vengeance,  but 
as  a  way  to  offer  hope  for  the  future? 

Third,  we  need  a  renewed  commitment  to 
eradicating  racism  in  both  its  personal  and 
institutional  forms.  Jewish  and  Christian  tra- 
ditions have  long  recognized  that  sin  cannot 
be  unlearned  overnight,  that  repentance  is  a 
gift  given  by  God  to  cultivate  holiness  over 
time.  So  there  need  to  be  concrete  actions 
that  seek  to  make  "race  relations"  in  the 
United  States  a  reality  rather  than  that  lurk- 
ing toxic  waste  below  the  surface. 

Fourth,  some  form  of  financial  compensa- 
tion needs  to  be  addressed  as  one  means  to 
show  concrete  repentance.  Might  such  a 
clear,  official  statement  by  the  United  States 
government  offer  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
unique  burdens  of  slavery  and  racism,  and  a 
way  to  move  forward? 

Each  of  these  layers  of  perspective  has 
been  part  of  the  work  of  South  Africa's  ef- 
forts to  come  to  terms  with  its  past,  especially 
through  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Com- 
mission. South  Africa's  efforts  have  not  been 
perfect  by  any  means,  but  in  their  explicit 
willingness  to  engage  moral  and  religious 
dimensions  in  their  public  debates,  they  of- 
fer a  sign  of  hope — and  a  word  of  judgment 
on  this  country,  which  has  done  so  much 
less  in  a  century  and  a  half  than  South 
Africa  has  in  less  than  a  decade. 

During  the  spring  semester,  Duke's  obser- 
vance of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  holiday 
focused  on  a  semester-long  examination  of 
"remembrance,  reconciliation,  and  restitution" 
in  South  Africa  in  order  to  try  to  shed  light 
on  issues  of  race  in  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  the  debates  and  protests  prompted  by 
The  Chronicle's  publication  of  the  Horowitz 
ad  will  heighten  the  enthusiasm  for  our  ex- 
amination of  the  South  African  experiment 
to  begin  more  faithfully  and  truthfully  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  difficult  and  traumatic,  even 
horrifying,  histories  of  slavery  and  racism  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  they  will  help  us 
take  specific  steps  toward  a  more  faithful, 
truthful,  and  life-giving  future. 


May -June  2001 
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A  Perfect  Friend 

B31  Reynolds  Price  '55.  Atheneum,  2000. 

128  pages.  $16. 

The  central  character  of  Reynolds  Price's 
first  children's  book  is  a  shy  and  mis- 
understood boy  named  Ben,  the  male 
literary  equivalent  of  Annie  Leibowitz's 
famous  photos  of  girls  just  this  side  of  puber- 
ty— ungainly,  vulnerable,  incandescent. 

Eleven-year  old  Ben  makes  for  a  solemn 
hero:  In  the  wake  of  his  mother's  death  a 
year  ago,  his  ability  to  communicate  with 
friends  and  adults  has  become  constrained. 
His  friends  are  afraid  to  ask  him  too  much, 
wary  of  stirring  his  grief  or  incurring  his  cold- 
ness, and  he  keeps  to  himself,  even  around 
the  two  he  likes  best:  his  cousin  Robin  and 
his  schoolmate  Duncan.  When  Duncan  tells 
him  that  a  circus  is  coming  to  town,  Ben  be- 
comes— and  stays — so  absorbed  in  fantasies 
about  elephants  and  his  private  plans  that 
he  cuts  Duncan  off  for  weeks. 

Ben's  mother  had  taught  him  to  draw  ele- 
phants, and  now  he  has  become  obsessed 
with  their  beauty  and  strength.  Strength  has 
a  magical,  life-saving  quality:  Early  on  he  re- 
minds himself  that  "Dad  and  I  are  both  a 
whole  lot  stronger  than  we  were  right  after 
Mother  died,"  though  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  "Most  days,"  we  are 
told,  "he  felt  like  a  boy  who  would  never 
be  stronger  or  have  his  own  safe  family. "  His 
father,  embittered  and  maudlin,  drinks  him- 
self into  a  stupor  at  night  and  reminds  Ben 
both  that  his  own  future  is  bleak,  and  that 
Ben  is  responsible  for  salvaging  his  surviving 
parent:  "When  I  was  your  age,"  he  tells  Ben, 
"I  was  cruel  as  you  are;  and  look  at  me  now. 
I'm  a  lonesome  man  whose  wife  has  died, 
and  all  the  company  I've  got  in  my  life  is  a 
coldhearted  son  who'll  leave  my  house  in 
another  few  years,  and  I'll  sit  here  till  I  drop 
dead. " 

Enter  the  elephant,  Sala  (Sal  for  short), 
whom  Ben  manages  to  meet  face  to  face  and 
fall  in  love  with  at  once.  But  he  has  to  re- 
mind her  at  a  critical  moment,  "I'm  a  young 
boy,  Sal,  a  lot  weaker  than  you."  He  fantasizes 
about  how  strength  can  lead  to  violence: 
"Ben  even  realized  that,  with  their  famous 
strength,  any  one  of  [the  elephants]  could 
take  a  single  step,  break  free  completely,  and 
kill  every  person  in  the  whole  crowded  tent. " 


He  wants  to  be  an  elephant,  not  so  he  can  go 
on  a  killing  rampage,  but  precisely  because 
their  enigmatic  strength  is  so  controlled.  They 
seem  to  him  always  to  be  dancing  alone. 

Other  adults  around  Ben  are  either  lost  in 
their  own  neuroses  and  preoccupations  or 
seem  perfectly  positioned  to  further  his  own. 
Everybody  is  sad,  wounded  in  some  secret 
place.  Saddest  of  all  is  that  Ben's  preoccupa- 
tion with  his  own  sadness  makes  it  hard  for 
him  to  see  it  in  others  and  connect  with 
them.  Even  when  Duncan  spills  his  guts  about 
his  family's  poverty,  the  beatings  he  receives 
from  his  own  father,  and  his  admiration  for 
him,  Ben  feels  jealous  that  his  friend  seems 
to  know  more  than  he  does  about  "pain  and 
shame  and  how  to  last  through  them  and 
come  out  laughing. " 

Ben  is  what  my  grandmother  used  to  call 
an  old  soul.  A  grim  young  philosopher,  he's 
headed  for  solipsism  and  abulia,  not  enlight- 
enment. When  he  looks  into  Sal's  eyes,  she 
seems  "thoroughly  lonesome  and  nearly 
hopeless  but. .  .also  ready  to  laugh  if  anybody 
or  anything  would  give  it  a  chance."  And 
when  she  salutes  him  in  the  circus  ring,  pick- 
ing him  out  from  among  hundreds  of 
strangers  for  her  special  regard,  he  thinks, 
"Good  things  were  stacking  up  too  fast  here; 
something  awful  might  come  next. " 

Ben  comes  by  his  despair  honestly,  of 
course;  he  learned  during  his  mother's  illness 
the  tough  lesson  that  intercessory  prayer  is 
ineffectual  at  generating  anything  more 
than  hope.  But  this  novel  is  precisely  about 
hope  in  the  face  of  unbearable  suffering,  and 
one  cannot  but  regard  it  through  the  lens  of 
Price's  1994  A  Whole  New  Life,  in  which  he 
chronicled  his  spiritual  and  physical  struggle 
with  cancer.  As  in  that  autobiographical  ac- 
count for  grown-ups,  there  is  something  here 
like  a  movement  of  grace,  though  not  iden- 
tified as  such. 

If  this  is  a  religious  novel  for  young  read- 
ers, it  is  one  that  does  not  attempt  the  fancy, 
fantasy,  and  allegorical  filigree  of  C.S.  Lewis. 
It  is  sturdy,  craftsmanly  work,  not  without  its 
own  subtle  beauties.  In  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  Ben  gradually  permits  Robin  and 
Duncan  to  come  closer  to  his  inner  life,  in- 
viting each  on  different  nights  to  attend  the 
circus  with  him.  They,  perhaps  part  of  the 
same  asymptotic  grace  that  brings  him  to  Sala, 
humanize  him.  His  relationship  with  Robin 


finally  takes  a  breathtaking  turn  in  which  we 
glimpse  the  promise  of  a  less  lonely  future. 
After  Duncan,  at  first  a  bit  silly  as  seen  through 
Ben's  eyes,  reveals  himself  and  Ben  invites 
him  to  the  circus,  he  discovers  that  his  friend 
is  far  more  perceptive  and  more  sensitive  than 
he  imagined.  It  is  Duncan  who  finally  says  the 
word  that  saves  Ben's  life,  and  one  senses  that 
their  relationship  will  have  deepened  by  sev- 
eral notches  in  the  story's  aftermath,  though 
we  do  not  stick  around  to  see  it. 

This  gentle  tale  is  also  about  coming  of 
age  and,  inevitably,  the  transformative  role 
of  friendship.  We  never  quite  believe  with 
Ben  that  he  communicates  telepathically  with 
animals;  too  much  of  his  conversation  with 
the  old  family  dog  and  the  circus  elephant 
seems  an  obvious  projection  of  his  deepest 
wishes  and  fears.  Part  of  Price's  magic  is  that 
it  doesn't  matter:  Ben  believes,  and  that's 
good  enough  for  us.  What  the  animals  say 
generally  reassures  him,  but  when  he  betrays 
Sala  by  refusing  her  request  that  he  stay  with 
her  forever — just  as  he  "betrayed"  his  mother 
by  not  preventing  her  death — he  gets  a  dif- 
ferent message,  one  that  may  reflect  the 
inherent  danger  in  his  believing  the  anthro- 
pomorphic voices  he  hears  but  which,  in  any 
case,  brings  him  close  enough  to  real  danger 
that  he  catches  a  whiff  of  death  and,  through 
that  trauma,  finally  reconciles  with  the  mem- 
ory of  his  mother. 

The  author  unmistakably  intrudes  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  is  hard  to  regret  Price's 
dulcet  insights.  Part  of  the  book's  strength 
is  the  pleasure  one  gleans  from  its  occasion- 
ally striking  images:  seeing  the  clowns  and 
acrobats  in  a  state  of  deshabille,  Ben  thinks 
"they  seemed  like  people  whose  bodies 
were  nothing  but  toys  that  they  were  mis- 
treating intentionally. "  If  the  tone  and  dic- 
tion occasionally  deviate  from  what  most 
eleven-year  -old  readers  would  tolerate,  such 
diversions  are  never  sustained  long,  and  the 
audience's  attention  is  apt  to  be  recaptured 
in  short  order  by  the  book's  innocent  humor 
and  inexorable  though  undemanding  pace. 

If  you  have  a  sober  preadolescent  in  your 
family,  this  book  may  be  for  him. 

— Paul  Baerman 


Baerman  M.B.A.  '90  is  special  assistant  to  the 
president  at  Duke. 
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Permitted  and  Prohibited 
Desires:  Mothers,  Comics,  and 
Censorship  in  Japan 

By  Anne  Allison.  University  of  California 
Press.  225  pages.  $16.95,  paper. 

This  provocative  study  of  gender  and  sex- 
uality in  contemporary  Japan  investigates 
elements  of  Japanese  popular  culture  includ- 
ing erotic  comic  books,  lunchboxes  that 
mothers  ritualistically  prepare  for  children, 
and  children's  cartoons.  After  five  years 
of  fieldwork  in  a  middle-class  Tokyo  neigh- 
borhood, Allison,  a  cultural  anthropology 
professor  at  Duke,  brings  recent  feminist 
psychoanalytic  and  Marxist  theory  to  bear 
on  representations  of  sexuality,  motherhood, 
and  gender  in  these  and  other  aspects  of 
Japanese  culture. 

Piano  Music  for  Four  Hands 

By  Roger  Grenier,  translated  and  with  a  pref- 
ace by  Alice  Kaplan.  University  of  Nebraska 
Press.  J  53  pages.  $15,  paper. 

For  decades  a  key  figure  in  French  letters, 
Grenier  has  written  a  novel  that  is  a  study  of 
music  and  love  set  against  three  generations 
of  French  history,  from  World  War  I  to  the 
1960s.  Pianist  Michel  Mailhoc  retreats  from 
a  series  of  bungled  love  affairs  and  profes- 
sional disappointments  to  a  family  home  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  his  grandniece  Emma 
becomes  his  prize-winning  student.  Caught 
between  his  wishing  for  her  success  and  his 
fear  of  losing  her,  Michel  sends  Emma  into 
the  world  of  international  musical  stardom 
that  he  has  renounced  for  himself.  Kaplan,  a 
professor  of  Francophone  studies  at  Duke, 
worked  with  Grenier  throughout  the  trans- 
lation process  for  the  novel. 

Blake's  Therapy 

B)i  Ariel  Dorfman.  Seven  Stories  Press. 
175  pages.  $21.95. 

Duke  professor  Dorfman's  latest  novel  is  a 
work  of  intense  psychological  intrigue,  fol- 
lowing marketing  guru  Graham  Blake  into 
and  through  a  mental  breakdown.  Blake's 
therapy  catches  him  in  a  voyeuristic  spiral 
involving  a  mysterious  Latina,  and  he  must 
find  out  who  is  controlling  his  life,  his  busi- 
ness ventures,  and  even  his  heart.  The  novel 


holds  a  magnifying  glass  to  one  man's  life  as 
it  unravels  in  a  world  of  economic  turmoil, 
spiritual  crisis,  reality  television,  and  genetic 
engineering,  finally  questioning  the  very  na- 
ture of  storytelling  in  our  time. 

Critical  Memory:  Public 
Spheres,  African  American 
Writing,  and  Black  Fathers 
and  Sons  in  America 

B;y  Houston  A.  Baker  ]r.  University  of 
Georgia  Press.  75  pages.  $24-95. 

From  the  lone  outcry  of  Richard  Wright's 
Black  Boy  to  the  chorusing  voices  of  Louis 
Farrakhan's  Million  Man  March,  Critical 
Memory  looks  across  the  past  half-century  to 
assess  the  current  challenges  to  African- 
American  cultural  and  intellectual  life.  As 
Baker,  a  Duke  professor  of  English,  recalls 
his  own  youth  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  situates  such  figures  as 
Ralph  Ellison,  James  Baldwin,  Shelby  Steele, 
O.J.  Simpson,  Chris  Rock,  and  Jesse  Jackson 
within  such  issues  as  the  embattled  state  of 
African- American  manhood  and  the  "finan- 
cing and  promotion  of  black  intellectuals. " 
Reason  and  cool  rage  converge  to  expose  the 
draining  tasks  of  reconciling  white  Ameri- 
ca's perception  of  its  righteousness  with  its 
lack  of  relish  for  the  truth  it  claims  to  wel- 
come from  black  intellectuals  and  artists. 

The  New  Trial 

B;y  Peter  Weiss,  translated  with  an 
introduction  by  James  Rolleston  and 
Kai  Evers.  Duke  University  Press. 
119  pages.  $15.95,  paper. 

Rolleston,  a  professor  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  literature,  and  Duke  graduate 
student  Evers  have  collaborated  to  bring  in- 
to English  the  final  drama  of  German  play- 
wright Weiss,  whose  death  in  1982  came  just 
months  after  the  completion  of  this  play.  A 
transformative  updating  of  Kafka's  novel  The 
Trial,  The  New  Trial  presents  a  surreal,  hallu- 
cinatory look  at  the  life  of  "Josef  K.,"  chief 
attorney  in  an  enormous  multinational  firm 
that  exploits  both  his  idealism  and  his  self- 
doubt  to  create  a  public  face  meant  to  mask 
the  firm's  dark  and  fascistic  intentions.  The 
extensive  introduction  by  the  co-authors  sit- 
uates the  work  in  the  full  context  of  Weiss' 
life,  including  his  exile  in  Sweden  during  the 
Third  Reich. 


Postmodernism  and  China 

Edited  by  Arif  Dirlik  and  Xudong  Zhang. 
Duke  University  Press.  452  pages. 
$23.95,  paper. 

Few  countries  have  been  so  transformed 
in  recent  decades  as  China.  With  a  dynamic 
economy  and  rapidly  changing  social  struc- 
ture, the  Sleeping  Giant  challenges  the  West 
to  understand  the  nature  of  its  moderniza- 
tion. This  volume's  diverse  group  of  contrib- 
utors argues  that  the  Chinese  experience  is 
crucial  for  understanding  postmodernism; 
the  essays,  co-edited  by  Duke  history  profes- 
sor Dirlik,  question  the  implications  of  such 
specific  phenomena  as  literature,  architec- 
ture, music,  and  film  in  a  postsocialist  soci- 
ety. Although  the  focus  is  on  mainland 
China,  the  volume  includes  observations  on 
social  and  cultural  realities  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan. 


Crook's 

Fine  Southern  Dining 

H  .CAFE      BAR,  ^M 

Serving  Dinner 

&  Sunday  Brunch     £k 

ar  &  Dining  room  open  every  night  at  5:30  pm. 
Sunday  Brunch  10:30  am-2  pm. 
10  West  Franklin  St.  Chapel  Hill.  NC 
10-929-7643 
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his  book,  Double  Fc 
and  the  Assault  on  Paper,  that 
librarians  "have  lied  to  us; 
lessly  about  the  extent  of  i 
fragility,  and  they  continue  to  lie 
about  it."  is  this  correct? 

Somewhere  between  Baker's 
hyperbole  and  gross  generaliza- 
tion and  the  nation's  library 
community's  collective  defen- 
sive statements  of  outrage,  lies  a 
fundamental  set  of  issues  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  edu- 
cated citizens.  Custodians  of  our 
cultural  heritage,  in  the  name 
of  preservation  (and  mostly  in 
good  faith),  have  made  deci- 
sions that  have,  in  fact,  resulted 
in  damage  or  loss  of  the  original 
"artifact. " 

Baker,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  muckraker  great- 
grandfather, Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
has  challenged  librarians  to 
rethink  their  attitude  toward 
and  treatment  of  materials 
printed  on  highly  acidic  paper. 
Having  rescued  early  American 
newspapers  from  a  deaccessioning 
project  at  the  British  Library,  he 
has  firsthand  experience  with  a 
body  of  literature  printed  on 
paper  that  has  not  fared  very 
well  over  time. 

His  arguments  are  valid: 
While  the  edges  of  the  paper 
are  certainly  brittle  and  disin- 
tergrating,  most  of  the  printed 
page  is  still  in  good  shape  and 
very  readable;  microfilm  is  a 
poor  substitute  both  in  repro- 
duction quality  and  the  aesthet- 
ics of  reading  print;  many 
preservation  programs  have,  in 
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fact,  resulted  in  the  discard  of 
the  original  after  the  microfilm- 
ing has  taken  place;  with  proper 
conditions  and  treatment,  paper 
can  last  for  a  very  long  time. 

Ideal  environmental  conditions 
of  both  temperature  (cold)  and 
light  (none)  ensure  the  long- 
term  life  of  valuable  early  mate- 
rials. As  Baker  noted  at  the 
dedication  of  Duke's  new  Li- 
brary Service  Center,  a  state-of- 
the-art  facility  for  the  storage  of 
our  paper  collections:  "Storage! 
That's  what  this  building  is 
about.  Keep  it  cool,  keep  it  dry, 
but  above  all — keep  it." 


We  asked  several  students  still  on 
campus  in  late  May: 


School's  out  and  college  students 
should  be  away  vacationing, 
relaxing,  and  generally  escaping 
campus  life  for  a  few  months, 
right?  For  some  maybe,  but  for 
most  Duke  students,  summer  is 
a  time  to  seek  out  internships, 
catch  up  on  academic  credits, 
or  just  make  some  money  for 
the  fall  semester.  While  many 
may  be  pursuing  these  goals  in 
New  York,  Washington,  DC, 
Boston,  or  their  hometowns,  a 
small  number  of  students  stick 
around  Duke. 

For  Laura  Harrington  '03  and 
Henry  Ho  '02,  it's  a  chance  to 
focus  more  time  on  individual 
research,  without  the  hectic 


schedules.  "I  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity 
this  summer  to  concentrate  on 
my  lab  research,  without  having 
to  worry  about  classes.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  gained  during  the 
year  and  apply  it  practically  to  a 
job  in  my  intended  career  field," 
says  Harrington. 

After  enrolling  in  an  indepen- 
dent-study program  in  the  spring 
semester,  Ho  says  staying  at  Duke 
was  an  easy  decision.  "There  is 
no  reason  to  look  for  lab  work 
elsewhere,  given  the  quality  of 
research  conducted  at  Duke.  So, 
I  requested  a  paid  position  for 
the  summer,  which  allows  me  to 
make  some  money  and  engage 
in  an  exciting  line  of  work. " 

John  Tran  '02  likes  the  freedom 
to  pursue  research,  but  also  finds 
staying  at  Duke  less  of  a  burden. 
"Sometimes  it's  just  easier  to 
stay  in  Durham  for  the  summer. 
There's  less  moving,  a  familiar 
environment,  and,  hopefully, 
some  friends  around.  Plus,  Cen- 
tral Campus  apartments  are 
pretty  nice  for  the  price. " 

Of  course,  summer  isn't  all 
about  working  and  studying. 
Anda  Cornea  '03  says  she  just 
wants  the  time  to  experience 
Duke  a  little  more.  "Since  I  will 
be  taking  a  break  from  my  stud- 
ies here  at  Duke  all  of  next  year 
to  study  in  England,  I  wanted 
to  spend  some  more  time  with 
my  friends.  Besides,  not  going 
home  for  the  summer  is  an 
excellent  way  to  escape  parental 
pressures. " 

The  summer  population  isn't 
limited  to  undergraduates.  Staci 
Hemmer,  a  first-year  graduate 
student  in  physics,  was  found 
peacefully  studying  in  the  Bryan 
Center's  Alpine  Atrium,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  available 
seating,  unlike  during  the  regu- 
lar school  year. 

For  others,  summer  at  Duke  is 
more  of  a  necessity  than  an 


option.  Luke  Palmisano  '02  is 
enrolled  in  a  biochemistry  class 
because  he  is  "way  behind  in 
required  classes. "  With  many 
students  pursuing  double  majors 
or  studying  abroad,  this  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  But  Palmisano 
ran  into  another  problem:  "I 
took  too  many  electives. " 

by  Shaum  NichoUs  '02 


Heard  Around  Campus 


"It  is  such  an  honor  to  welcome 
Duke  back  here.  It  turns  out 
that  there  was  another  president 
named  Bush  that  welcomed  the 
Duke  team.  And  they  dedicated 
a  basketball  court  right  here 
on  the  South  Lawn  during  that 
visit. " 

—President  George  W.  Bush  in 


champions  for  2001  at  a  ceremony 
on  the  White  House  lawn  April  23 

"I  hope  you  have  been  inspired 
by  those  professors  and  their 
seminars,  by  the  guest  speakers 
and  cultural  events,  by  the 
astonishing  displays  of  athletic 
virtuosity  and  intellectual 
bravado....  I  hope  more,  though, 
that  you  have  been  inspired  by 
the  curiosity  and  passion  and 
commitment — by  the  attitude 
— that  have  characterized  those 
individuals  and  enabled  those 
achievements. " 


"I  hope  you'll  all  come  back  for 

the  first  football  game  in  the  fall. " 

—President  Nannerl  O.  Keohane 

to  the  capacity  crowd  in 

Wallace  Wade  Stadium  at  May's 


Live  long  live  well  Ufecare. 

H-j  ow  you  live  and  where  you  live  deter- 
mine how  you  feel  -  about  your  health 


your  future,  your  life.  If  your  goal  is  a 
longer,  happier  life,  the  key  is  to  stay  as 
healthy  as  possible.  Introducing  Galloway 
Ridge,  a  Lifecare  retirement  community 
designed  for  healthy  living  and  peace 
of  mind. 

Located  in  the  charming  community  of 
Fearrington  Village,  and  just  a  short  drive 


from  your  beloved  alma  mater,  Galloway 
Ridge  is  different  than  anything  you've  seen 
before.  There's  a  lot  to  see  and  a  lot  to  learn. 
Call  toll  free  (888)  763-9600  today  to 
discover  a  retirement  lifestyle  you  can  feel 
good  about. 


Galloway  Ridge 


Information  Center  .  2015  Weathersfield  .  Pittsboro,  NC  27312 
Toll  Free  (888)  763-9600  .  (919)545-2215  .  mmu.gallowayridge.com 
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We're  The  Dilweg  Companies,  LLC,  a  premier  real  estate  investment 
firm  focusing  on  the  Raleigh/DuMiam/Chapel  Hill  market.  Being  an 
active  participant  in  that  market,  we  recognize  the  trends  and  forces 
that  shape  sound  investment  decisions  in  this  growing  and  dynamic 
region.  y 
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DOES  TESTING  MAKE  THE  GRADE?  by  Georgann  Eubanks 

Even  with  broad  public  interest  in  raising  academic  standards  and  holding  schools 

accountable,  there's  a  backlash  against  high-stakes  testing 

THE  ART  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  by  Tom  Patterson 

A  student- curator  program,  now  fourteen  years  old,  continues  to  provide  deep 
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BONK:  IN  HIS  ELEMENT  by  Margaret  Harris 

Four  decades  of  teaching  introductory  chemistry  to  some  30,000  students  has  given 

one  popular  professor  the  profound  satisfaction  of  science  well-taught 
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teaching,  and  conservation 
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national  surveys  have  repeatedly  found  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  favor  raising  academic  standards  and  holding 
schools  accountable  for  student  achievement,  a  serious 
backlash  against  high-stakes  testing,  particularly  in  the  early 
grades,  has  begun  to 
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EXAMINING  THE  EXAMS 

BY  GEORGANN  EUBANKS 


irade? 


In  public  schools  across  the  country,  there's 
a  new  skill  being  taught  as  early  as  the 
primary  grades:  how  to  use  a  number-two 
pencil  to  fill  in  the  "bubble  form,"  an  an- 
swer sheet  for  multiple -choice  tests  that  can 
be  instantly  scanned  and  scored  by  comput- 
er. In  North  Carolina,  some  second-graders 
have  been  practicing  this  task  and  other  test- 
taking  strategies  in  anticipation  of  the  up- 
coming school  year,  when  all  third-graders  in 
the  state  will  take  a  single,  multiple-choice, 
end-of-grade  (EOG)  test  that  will  likely  de- 
termine whether  they  are  promoted  to  the 
fourth  grade  or  held  back  a  year. 

At  a  time  when  some  top  colleges  are 
questioning  how  much  weight  to  give  stan- 
dardized-test  scores  in  admissions  decisions, 
standardized  testing  for  K-12  students  is  in- 
creasing in  nationwide  influence.  A  study 
conducted  by  Jay  R  Heubert  MAT.  74,  as- 
sociate professor  of  education  and  adjunct 
professor  of  law  at  Columbia  University,  finds 
that  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  states  are 
engaged  in  "high  stakes"  testing,  requiring 
students  to  pass  standardized  tests  as  a  con- 
dition of  grade -to -grade  promotion.  In  some 
states,  including  North  Carolina,  test  scores 
are  also  being  used  to  determine  teacher  bo- 
nuses and  school  rankings.  According  to  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  at  least  twen- 
ty-seven states  now  use  standardized  tests  in 
promotion  and  funding  decisions,  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  recently  proposed  to  withhold 
federal  funds  from  schools  that  repeatedly 
fail  to  meet  minimum  standards. 

Standardized  testing  as  a  diagnostic  meas- 
ure of  overall  student  knowledge  and  skill  is 
nothing  new,  but  "high  stakes"  assessment  is 
a  relatively  recent  and  highly  controversial 
phenomenon.  While  national  surveys  have 
repeatedly  found  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
favor  raising  academic  standards  and  hold- 
ing schools  accountable  for  student  achieve- 
ment, a  serious  backlash  against  high-stakes 
testing,  particularly  in  the  early  grades,  has 
begun  to  emerge. 

In  Florida,  one  group  of  teachers  sent  back 
the  end-of-year  bonuses  they  received  as  a 
result  of  their  students'  higher  test  scores, 
saying  that  one-time,  standardized  paper- and- 
pencil  tests  are  an  affront  to  their  daily,  pro- 
fessional assessment  of  individual  student 
achievement.  In  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, parents  have  organized  boycotts  of 
state -mandated  exams.  In  Milwaukee,  par- 


ents, teachers,  and  others  stonewalled  a  plan 
to  expand  standardized  testing  to  kinder- 
garten, first,  and  second  grades.  In  Durham 
this  May,  representatives  of  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent parent  groups  from  across  the  state 
spoke  out  at  a  hearing  designed  to  alert  leg- 
islators to  their  concerns  about  high-stakes 
testing.  The  groups  favor  fair  testing,  but  re- 
ject the  use  of  standardized  assessments  as 
the  primary  indicators  of  a  child's  curriculum 
mastery. 

Across  the  nation,  critics  have  argued  that 
testing  reduces  teacher  and  student  creativity, 
focuses  too  much  on  basic  skills  rather  than 
higher- order  thinking,  and  confines  teachers 
to  "teach  to  the  test"  rather  than  to  a  more 
broadly-based  curriculum. 

The  roots  of  the  current  standards 
movement  go  back  to  1981,  when  a 
study  commission  convened  by  the  Rea- 
gan administration  issued  A  Nation  at 
Risk.  The  report  sounded  the  alarm  that  "a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  in  the  nation's  pub- 
lic education  system  would  eventually  lead 
to  erosion  of  the  nation's  workforce  compet- 
itiveness. 

For  its  part,  North  Carolina  had  been 
measuring  school  performance  by  district  as 
early  as  1978,  but  in  the  early  1990s  the  state 
legislature  mandated  a  more  rigorous  form  of 
statewide  testing  designed  to  measure  indi- 
vidual school  performance.  In  response,  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction introduced  "The  New  ABC's  of 
Public  Education"  in  May  1995.  The  plan  re- 
quires that  all  North  Carolina  public  school 
students  take  end-of-grade  tests  that  are  tied 
directly  to  North  Carolina's  curriculum  or 
"Standard  Course  of  Study."  (In  some  states, 
more  general  achievement  tests  not  directly 
linked  to  curricular  objectives  and  content 
are  administered.) 

After  North  Carolina  and  Texas  were  des- 
ignated as  the  two  pacesetter  states  in  the 
advancement  of  school  accountability  at  the 

1999  National  Education  Summit,  both  ma- 
jor party  candidates  referred  repeatedly  to 
North  Carolina's  accomplishments  during  the 

2000  presidential  debates.  George  W.  Bush 
in  particular  hailed  high-stakes  testing  as  the 
most  effective  means  to  end  social,  or  un- 
earned, promotion  and  restore  confidence  in 
the  nation's  public  education  system. 

Until  this  year,  North  Carolina's  ABC's  test 
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scores  have  been  used  only  to  measure  over- 
all school  performance  in  reading  compre- 
hension and  math  skills  among  students  in 
third  through  eighth  grades.  Writing  test  scores 
administered  in  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth 
grades  are  also  entered  into  the  complex  for- 
mula that  has  been  used  to  measure  and 
reward  individual  school  performance  and 
to  determine  teacher  bonuses.  At  the  high- 
school  level,  End  of  Course  (EOC)  tests  are 
administered  in  Algebra  I;  Algebra  II;  Biol- 
ogy; Chemistry;  Economic,  Legal,  and  Poli- 
tical Systems;  English  I;  English  II;  Geometry; 
U.S.  History;  Physical  Science;  and  Physics. 

Today,  certified  teachers  in  North  Carolina 
can  receive  an  end-of-year  bonus  of  $1,500 
if  their  school  meets  the  "exemplary"  or 
highest-growth  standard  in  their  scores  (set 
by  the  state  at  10  percent  above  the  state- 
wide average  growth).  Teachers  in  schools 
that  meet  a  predetermined  "expected  growth 
standard"  earn  a  $750  bonus.  Below  these 
two  designations  are  "adequate  performing" 
schools  where  at  least  50  percent  of  students 
are  performing  at  grade  level,  and  "low  per- 
forming" schools  that  do  not  meet  their  goals 
or  have  less  than  50  percent  of  students  per- 
forming at  grade  level.  No  teacher  rewards 
are  associated  with  the  latter  two  designa- 
tions, though  the  fifteen  lowest-performing 
schools  statewide  are  targeted  to  receive 
special  assistance  from  advisory  teams  de- 
ployed by  the  state. 

Does  this  business  incentive  model  work 
for  teachers?  Brett  Jones,  who  has  taught  at 
Duke  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  education 
department,  is  now  working  on  a  book  that 
considers  the  unintended  consequences  of 
high- stakes  testing,  based  on  his  study  of 
twenty-three  teachers  in  Durham  County. 
"There  is  some  evidence  that  teachers  are 
expecting  more  of  their  students  and  are 
working  harder,"  he  says.  But  he  suspects  that 
down  the  road,  we  may  see  teachers  opting 
to  work  in  higher-performing  schools  where 
the  bonuses  may  be  less  challenging  to  come 
by.  The  bonus  system  also  may  make  it  more 
difficult  to  recruit  both  new  and  veteran 
teachers  to  work  in  low-performing  schools,  a 
subject  yet  to  be  investigated  fully,  says  Jones. 

North  Carolina's  school  officials,  bol- 
stered by  their  success  with  overall 
school  performance  measurements, 
have  just  raised  the  stakes  another 
notch.  They  are  now  phasing  in  the  use  of 
EOG  and  EOC  scores  in  individual  student 
promotion  decisions. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  just  ended, 
individual  students'  EOG  test  scores  in  read- 
ing, mathematics,  and  writing  are  the  "gate- 
way" to  student  promotion  for  all  fifth-graders 
in  North  Carolina.  Next  year,  the  third-  and 
eighth-grade  gateways  will  take  effect. 


At  the  high-school  level,  some  EOC  exams 
are  also  now  being  weighted  as  a  full  25  per- 
cent of  a  student's  year-long  grade  for  the 
first  time.  So  a  student  could  go  into  the  state 
exam  with  a  low  "C  "  average,  perform  very 
poorly  on  the  EOC,  and  actually  flunk  the 
course,  earning  no  credit  for  a  year's  work  in 
that  subject  area.  (In  prior  years,  high-school 
EOC  tests  were  only  marginally  weighted  in 
a  student's  final  grade.)  Effective  with  the 
graduating  class  of  2004-05,  students  will 
also  have  to  pass  an  exit  exam  of  essential 
skills  to  earn  a  high- school  diploma. 

Public-instruction  officials  have  repeated- 
ly emphasized  that  students  in  grades  three, 
five,  and  eight  who  do  not  pass  the  EOG  the 
first  time  may  retake  the  test  several  days 
later  to  determine  if  the  initial  score  was  a 
fluke  or  if  the  student  simply  had  a  bad  test 
day.  Students  who  do  not  pass  in  the  second 
round,  however,  must  participate  in  remedi- 
al work  over  the  summer  and  are  then  re- 
tested  before  the  next  school  year  begins.  If 
they  do  not  pass  the  test  on  the  third  at- 
tempt, they  are  held  back. 

Parents  or  teachers  who  believe  a  student 
has  been  unfairly  judged  may  then  request  a 
portfolio  review  of  the  student's  overall  work 
during  the  year  just  ended.  Under  state  pol- 
icy, this  evaluation  must  be  conducted  by  an 
independent  committee  of  teachers  and  a 
principal  from  another  school,  who  then  re- 
commend pass  or  fail.  Ultimately,  the  final  de- 
cision about  promotion  rests  with  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  that  the  child  attends. 

David  Malone  Ph.D.'84,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  in  Duke's  ed- 
ucation department,  teaches  a  num- 
ber of  undergraduates  who  are  work- 
ing toward  their  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
(M.A.T.).  As  part  of  their  training,  MAT. 
candidates  enter  local  classrooms  to  practice 
teaching.  In  addition,  Malone  oversees  a 
grant-funded  project  involving  some  100 
Duke  undergraduates — many  of  whom  are 
also  students  in  his  educational  psychology 
class.  These  students  tutor  fourth-  and  fifth- 
grade  students  from  Durham  twice  a  week 
for  an  hour  helping  to  prepare  them  for  the 
EOG  exams. 

"Now  that  the  gateway  ABC's  are  finally 
here,"  Malone  says,  "people  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  asking  a  lot  more  questions  about  each 
individual  school's  resources,  the  inequities 
we  have  in  early  childhood  opportunities  for 
individual  students,  and  what  happens  when 
a  class  loses  a  teacher  during  the  year  and 
has  a  disproportionate  number  of  days  with 
substitute  teachers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
test  preparation.  With  so  many  of  my  under- 
graduates witnessing  the  system  firsthand,  it 
seems  like  testing  is  all  we  ever  talk  about 
around  here." 


TEACHERS  ON  TESTING 


That's  the  stance  of  America's  largest 
'  teachers'  union,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  toward  high-stakes 
testing?  The  NEA  acknowledges 
"a  fine  (and  ill-defined)  line  about  what  is 
appropriate  and  inappropriate"  in  test  prepa- 
ration. Officially,  it  urges  teachers  to: 

•  Teach  test-taking  skills  well  in  advance 
of  the  test  date. 

•  Discuss  with  students  the  purpose  and 
relevance  of  the  tests  and  how  they  will 
be  used. 

•  Expect  good  results  and  model  positive 
attitudes. 

•  Tell  parents/guardians  about  the  tests'  pur- 
poses, how  results  will  be  used,  and  how 
they  can  help  prepare  students  for  the  tests. 

•  Acquaint  students  with  the  style  and 
format  of  the  tests. 

•  Teach  students  to  follow  test  directions 
carefully. 

•  Help  students  learn  how  to  budget  the 
time  they  have  to  complete  the  tests. 

•  Teach  students  how  to  read  test  items, 
reading  passages,  and  answer  choices. 

•  Teach  students  to  answer  easier  questions 
first  and  persist  to  the  end  of  the  tests. 

•  Teach  students  the  importance  of  making 
educated  guesses. 

•  Help  students  develop  strategies  for 
checking  their  test  answers. 

•  Provide  students  with  opportunities  to 
practice  test-taking  skills. 

The  NEA  says  it  officially  supports  "ongo- 
ing, comprehensive"  assessments  of  student 
growth  that  are  "directly  linked  to  lessons 
and  materials  used  by  teachers."  Beyond  that 
general  statement  of  philosophy,  it  says  that: 

•  Students  should  have  adequate  resources  to 
learn  that  which  tests  i 


•  Sufficient  reliability  must  be  established  for 
each  intended  use  of  a  test. 

•  Tests  must  be  validated  for  intended  uses. 

•  Explicit  rules  must  exist  for  determining 
which  students  are  to  be  tested. 

'  Cut-off  or  passing  scores  must  be  valid 

for  each  achievement  level. 
'  Appropriate  provisions  must  be  made 

for  students  with  disabilities. 
'  Appropriate  provisions  must  be  made  for 

language  differences  among  students. 
'  High-stakes  tests  must  be  aligned  with 

the  curriculum. 

•  High-stakes  decisions  should  not  be  based 
on  single  test  results. 

'  There  must  be  full  disclosure  of  likely 
negative  consequences  of  high-stakes  testing 
programs. 

'  Extra  support  for  students  who  fail  high- 
stakes  tests  must  be  available. 

1  There  must  be  ongoing  evaluation  of 
intended  and  unintended  effects  of  high- 
stakes  I 
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At  a  time  when  some  top 
colleges  are  questioning 
how  much  weight  to  give 
standardized-test  scores  in 
admissions  decisions, 
standardized  testing  for 
K-12  students  is  increasing 


Malone  had  his  students  take  a  North 
Carolina  benchmark  or  practice  exam  de- 
signed to  test  fifth-grade  reading  comprehen- 
sion. "Out  of  my  forty  undergraduates  in 
Education  118,"  he  says,  "only  half  got  all 
the  questions  right.  Their  critical-thinking 
skills  were  too  sophisticated  for  some  of  the 
questions.  Taking  this  test  quickly  demon- 
strated to  them  that  it  is  very  difficult,  even 
for  a  team  of  experts,  to  construct  a  fair  as- 
sessment of  a  kid's  reading  ability  with  a 
multiple -choice  test."  Moreover,  says  Malone, 
new  test  questions  and  multiple  versions  of 
the  tests  must  be  constantly  developed  and 
field-tested.  To  maintain  confidentiality  of 
content  and  to  avoid  cheating,  parents  and 
teachers  alike  are  not  permitted  to  view  the 
EOG  and  EOC  multiple -choice  tests,  either 
before  or  after  their  administration. 

"Not  only  was  the  reading  comprehension 
test  we  took  culturally  biased,  in  my  opinion, 
and  highly  ambiguous  in  places,"  says  Ma- 
lone student  Dennis  Davis,  a  Duke  senior 
from  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  "but  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  on  one  particular  question, 
I  could  imagine  how  the  fifth-grade  kid  I 
tutored  would  completely  project  his  own 
dysfunctional  family  experience  into  the  an- 
swer. There's  no  way  he  would  give  the  'cor- 
rect' answer.  Heck,  I  didn't  get  it  right, 
either!"  The  question  to  which  Davis  refers 
asked  students  to  judge  what  might  be  an 
absent  father's  response  to  a  family  disaster 
that  took  place  in  Colonial  America. 


"Non-instructional  factors  account  for  a 
significant  amount  of  the  variance  among 
EOG  test  scores  when  schools  or  districts 
are  compared,"  says  Steven  Pfeiffer,  adjunct 
professor  of  psychology  and  education  and 
executive  director  of  Duke's  Talent  Identifi- 
cation Program  for  gifted  middle-  and  high- 
school  students.  "Factors  such  as  parents' 
educational  background,  type  of  community, 
and  poverty  level  account  for  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  difference  in  test  scores."  Ac- 
cording to  Pfeiffer,  "an  appropriate  use  for 
this  kind  of  testing"  is  "for  screening  purpos- 
es to  determine  if  schools  or  groups  of  stu- 
dents may  need  additional  support  and  in 
what  specific  areas." 

But  what  happens  when  tests  become  a 
measure  of  individual  student  performance 
for  promotion  decisions,  as  they  have  now  in 
North  Carolina? 

Early  in  the  school  year,  the  North  Carolina 
School  Psychology  Association  issued  a  posi- 
tion statement  arguing  strongly  against  the 
use  of  EOG  tests  in  individual  promotion  de- 
cisions because,  they  revealed,  the  test  itself  has 
not  been  statistically  validated  as  an  accurate 
measure  of  individual  student  performance. 
The  test  has  only  been  validated  as  a  screen- 
ing tool  for  students  in  the  aggregate,  along 
the  lines  that  Pfeifter  says  are  useful. 

Using  tests  not  validated  for  the  measure- 
ment of  an  individual  student's  performance 
is  a  common  problem  nationwide,  Pfeiffer 
explains.  "The  tests  simply  lack  a  level  of 
precision — an  acceptable  level  of  scientific 
or  technical  rigor — necessary  for  making 
decisions  on  individuals.  Norm-referenced 
EOG  tests  were  not  developed  and  were 
never  intended  to  measure  the  quality  of 
learning  or  instruction.  And  decisions  that 
affect  a  student's  life  or  educational  oppor- 
tunities should  never  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  single  test  score,  no  matter  how  reliable 
or  valid.  To  ensure  fairness,  students  should 
have  multiple  opportunities  to  display  their 
skill  or  competence,  particularly  on  decisions 
that  carry  serious  consequences  such  as  pro- 
motion and  graduation."  That  North  Caro- 
lina allows  students  to  take  the  EOG  test 
multiple  times  is  not  the  same  as  multiple 
measures  of  performance,  Pfeiffer  says. 

Marvin  Pittman  is  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  North  Carolina  Schools  with  the 
special  charge  of  helping  North  Carolina 
close  the  much-discussed  "achievement  gap" 
between  poor  and  minority  students  and 
their  more  affluent,  generally  white,  coun- 
terparts. "My  goal  is  not  to  make  anyone 
love  this  [testing]  policy,"  Pittman  says.  "We 
know  that  a  single  measure  can't  do  it,  and 
we're  looking  at  other  ways  to  measure  per- 
formance. The  State  Board  of  Education  un- 
derstands that  you  must  look  at  other  areas. 
Portfolio  assessment  [evaluating  a  range  of 


examples  of  students'  work]  may  be  the  way 
to  go,  but  we're  not  there  yet.  As  we  have 
looked  at  the  research,  we  really  don't  see 
anyone  doing  this  very  well.  In  the  interim, 
we  are  using  the  EOG.  The  overriding  part 
of  this  policy  is  identifying  where  we  need  to 
do  extensive  interventions  to  help  create 
better-performing  students  and  schools." 

Joe  Johnson  70,  MAT.  71,  Ed.D.  78  is 
superintendent  of  the  Wilkes  County  schools, 
in  the  foothills  of  North  Carolina.  "Right  now, 
we  can  honestly  say  that  our  students  are 
reading,  doing  math,  and  writing  better  than 
they  ever  have,"  he  says.  "Because  of  the  tests, 
the  dialogue  between  teachers,  students,  and 
home  has  increased.  We  are  now  obliged  to 
give  parents  more  information.  One  down- 
side of  the  process,  however,  is  that  adminis- 
tering the  test  falls  to  the  guidance  coun- 
selors, which  means  they  have  less  time  to 
attend  to  individual  needs  of  students,  their 
academic  concerns,  and  any  problems  that 
might  be  happening  at  home.  At  a  time 
when  you  are  increasing  the  awareness  of 
individual  children  and  the  importance  of 
learning,  you  are,  ironically,  removing  one  of 
the  people  who  should  be  most  involved. 
Testing  takes  enormous  effort  and  resources, 
and  we  need  more  state  resources  for  admin- 
istrative help  with  the  tests." 

In  North  Carolina,  early  in  the  school  year 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
did  ask  schools  to  identify  students  they  ex- 
pected to  have  trouble  passing  the  EOG. 
They  obtained  an  additional  $3 1  million  from 
the  state  legislature  to  reduce  class  sizes  and 
hire  more  teachers  in  low-performing  schools, 
and  to  provide  tutoring  and  special  Saturday 
classes  to  assist  at-risk  students.  For  the  up- 
coming school  year,  says  Pittman,  they  have 
requested  an  additional  $39  million  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Still,  the  North  Carolina  School  Psychology 
Association  argues  that  while  "retention  with 
extensive  remediation  has  been  effective  with 
certain  groups  of  children,  promotion  with 
similar  remediation  is  more  effective  and  has 
fewer  negative  effects." 

"The  single  strongest  predictor  of  whether 
students  will  drop  out  of  school  is  whether 
they  have  been  retained  in  grade,"  writes 
Columbia's  Jay  Heubert,  citing  several  re- 
cent studies.  "Those  retained  in  grade  even 
once  are  much  likelier  to  drop  out  later  than 
are  students  not  retained,  and  the  effects  are 
even  greater  for  students  retained  more  than 
once.  Moreover,  much  of  the  increase  in 
dropout  rates  show  up  only  years  later,  and 
the  harm  is  thus  largely  invisible  at  the  time 
the  retention  occurs." 

Joseph  DiBona,  an  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Duke,  puts  it  this  way:  "Those 
kids  who  fail  are  going  to  need  lots  more 
help  to  pass  the  tests  on  the  third  try  or  after 
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repeating  a  grade,  which  will  be  very  costly. 
We're  in  a  terrible  box.  We  have  let  people 
pass  through  the  system  for  years,  but  after 
the  testing  is  completely  phased  in  at  the 
lower  grades  in  North  Carolina,  we  may  see 
these  same  kids,  when  they  get  to  high 
school,  simply  drop  out  in  frustration." 

Fred  Jones  '8 1  is  the  assistant  principal  at 
Jordan  High  School  in  Durham.  "This  is  a 
very  costly  policy  in  terms  of  having  to  serve 
any  given  student  for  an  extra  year  or  more," 
he  says.  "And  at  the  secondary  level,  we  are 
nervous  that  we  may  begin  to  see  students 
who  have  been  retained  two  or  three  times, 
and  may  finally  be  entering  high  school  at 
age  sixteen  or  seventeen.  State  law  prohibits 
our  serving  any  student  over  twenty-one,  so 
we  may  have  students  coming  into  ninth 
grade  who  are  simply  not  eligible  to  graduate 
unless  the  law  is  changed." 

According  to  the  North  Carolina  School 
Psychology  Association,  the  cost  of  retaining 
60,000  students  in  grades  K-12  each  year  in 
North  Carolina  has  previously  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $360  million.  Increasing  the 
education  budget  much  further  may  be  pro- 
hibitive. North  Carolina  is  already  strapped 
for  funds — in  part  from  the  widespread  dev- 
astation in  eastern  North  Carolina  created 
in  1999  by  Hurricane  Floyd,  the  continuing 
erosion  of  the  state's  tax  base  due  to  the  de- 
cline in  tobacco  sales,  and  the  wholesale 
movement  offshore  of  much  of  the  state's 
textile  and  furniture  manufacturing.  How 
costly  it  will  be  to  make  good  on  remediation 
promises  and  support  the  expansion  of  test- 
ing to  grades  three  and  eight  next  year  is 
unclear.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  tests  do  not 
actually  increase  intervention,  and  in  some 
cases,  retention,  then  how  can  the  new  sys- 
tem be  considered  more  rigorous? 

The  possibility  that  even  more  students 
could  be  held  back  a  grade  appeared  to 
be  on  the  minds  of  some  North  Caro- 
lina lawmakers  when,  in  April,  a  month 
before  this  year's  testing  began,  some  legisla- 
tors were  calling  for  an  easing  of  standards. 
As  it  turned  out,  when  this  year's  fifth- 
grade  scores  came  in,  as  many  as  98  percent 
of  students  passed  the  fifth-grade  EOG  in 
math  in  some  schools.  Officials  then  admit- 
ted they  had  probably  set  the  bar  too  low 
after  an  eleventh-hour  revision  to  the  math 
exam,  which  did  not  permit  sufficient  field- 
testing.  According  to  the  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer,  on  last  year's  fifth-grade  math  test, 
students  had  to  answer  35  to  63  percent  of 
the  questions  correctly  to  pass,  depending 
on  the  version  of  the  test  administered.  This 
year,  the  passing  measure  ranged  from  28  to 
34  percent  of  correct  answers.  Says  Susan 
Wynn,  principal  of  Durham's  Lakewood  Ele- 
mentary, "I'm  not  sure  how  much  of  a  stu- 


"Decisions  that  affect  a 
student's  life  or  educational 
opportunities  should  never 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  test  score,  no  matter 
how  reliable  or  valid." 

STEPHEN  PFEIFFER 
Executive  Director,  Duke's  Talent 
Identification  Program,  and  adjunct 
professor  ofpsychobgy  and  education 


dent's  actual  knowledge  we  were  measuring 
if  answering  only  28  percent  of  the  questions 
correctly  was  passing.  We  know  that  students 
can  actually  get  25  percent  of  the  questions 
correct  by  random  chance." 

Last  year,  approximately  20  percent  of  all 
fifth-graders  tailed  the  reading  test  while  some 
17  percent  failed  the  math  test.  "We  were 
anticipating  that  15  percent  of  the  students 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  standard  in 
math,"  said  Lou  Fabrizio,  the  state  official 
who  oversees  North  Carolina's  testing. 

Steve  Schewel  73,  Ph.D.  '82,  visiting  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Hart  Leadership  Pro- 
gram, part  of  Duke's  Terry  Sanford  Institute 
of  Public  Policy,  chairs  the  board  of  a  progres- 
sive think  tank  called  The  Common  Sense 
Foundation,  based  in  Raleigh.  Common  Sense 
has  been  highly  critical  of  the  state's  testing 
system;  it  has  distributed  some  10,000  parent 
handbooks  on  the  consequences  of  high- 
stakes  testing.  With  funding  from  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation,  it  also  convened  a  com- 
mission to  collect  parent  and  teacher  reac- 
tion through  a  series  of  hearings  across  the 
state.  Schewel  himself  has  a  fifth-grader  at 
Durham's  E.  K.  Powe  Elementary. 

"When  state  officials  say,  'Our  target  was 
a  15  percent  failure  rate,  and  too  many  fifth- 
graders  passed,'  it  suggests  to  me  that  the 
state  can  too  easily  manipulate  the  tests  for 
some  political  purpose,"  Schewel  says.  "Are  we 


aiming  for  a  certain  failure  rate  so  that  we 
can  recreate  the  low-pay  workforce  we  have 
now,  identifying  the  kids  who  will  eventual- 
ly work  at  McDonald's,  and  tracking  them 
from  the  third  grade  on?  Is  this  test  just  a 
tool  to  replicate  our  social  stratification?" 

While  Schewel  is  speaking  halfway  tongue- 
in-cheek,  he  is  certain  that  North  Carolina's 
agenda  for  testing  is  primarily  business-driven. 
He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  chair  of  North 
Carolina's  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
Phil  Kirk,  also  happens  to  be  the  president 
of  North  Carolina  Citizens  for  Business  and 
Industry.  The  state's  largest  business  group, 
it  calls  itself  "the  state's  chamber  of  com- 
merce." 

"Kids  that  fail  these  tests  are  having  their 
self-confidence  destroyed,"  says  Schewel. 
"You  only  have  to  walk  through  a  school  on 
test  day  or  the  few  days  leading  up  to  it  to 
witness  the  anxiety  associated  with  EOG." 
The  Common  Sense  Foundation  has  heard 
from  parents  about  children  crying  uncon- 
trollably, throwing  up  on  the  tests,  and  phys- 
ically abusing  themselves  with  number-two 
pencils. 

"The  level  of  stress  is  way  too  high  for  a 
third-  or  fifth-grader,"  Schewel  says,  "way 
beyond  what  children  of  that  age  should  ex- 
perience." He  concedes  that  test  results  have 
confirmed  how  parental  income  is  correlated 
to  student  achievement.  "Testing  has  now 
put  a  number  on  that,"  he  says,  "and  every- 
one is  talking  about  the  achievement  gap. 
We  can't  ignore  those  students  anymore. 
But  I'd  still  rather  see  more  teaching  and  less 
testing." 

If  I  could  make  the  tests  go  away,  I 
would,"  says  assistant  principal  Fred  Wil- 
liams. "The  whole  process  denigrates  the 
professionalism  of  teachers,  the  majority 
of  whom  here  at  Jordan  have  an  advanced 
degree;  some  have  Ph.D.s.  We  have  reason- 
ably rigorous  licensing  procedures.  To  have  a 
two-hour  paper-and-pencil  test  count  more 
than  a  teacher's  year-long  observation  of  a 
student  doesn't  seem  reasonable."  Never- 
theless, Williams  says  that  teachers  have 
teamed  up  to  think  more  creatively  about 
how  to  present  the  curriculum,  create  mock 
test  questions,  develop  review  formats,  and 
assess  student  progress  in  advance  of  the 
EOC  tests.  "Still,"  he  says,  "I  know  in  my  field 
of  U.S.  history,  the  coverage  of  content  is  much 
more  superficial  now.  The  tests  require 
breadth  over  depth.  There's  no  opportunity 
to  take  some  extended  time  to  explore  the 
New  Deal  or  the  civil-rights  movement  or 
the  beginnings  of  the  women's  movement  in 
the  nineteenth  century." 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Ike  Thomas  '69, 
M.A.T  70,  Ph.D.  '83,  principal  of  Northern 
High  School  in  Durham,  "The  EOC  keeps 
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that  U.S.  history  teacher  from  spending  nine 
weeks  on  the  Civil  War  just  because  that's 
the  teacher's  favorite  period  in  history.  What 
we're  trying  to  do  with  EOC  is  create  con- 
sistency and  focus  and  keep  teachers  from 
operating  as  independent  contractors.  Still, 
we  need  to  keep  asking,  'Is  it  a  fair  test?'" 

Thomas  says  he  has  sometimes  witnessed 
wildly  different  scores  from  year  to  year,  sug- 
gesting that  "some  years  the  test  is  different, 
not  the  kids,  so  comparisons  of  groups  from 
one  year  to  the  next  may  not  always  be  use- 
ful. But  the  part  we  find  most  burdensome 
are  the  field  tests."  He  says,  "Every  year  we 
are  testing  for  future  tests.  Our  students 
tested  two  of  four  parts  of  the  new  exit  exam 
this  year." 

Wilkes  County  superintendent  Joe  John- 
son says  he  has  railed  at  times  against  what 
he  sometimes  thinks  of  as  "psychometric  mad- 
ness" or  an  overemphasis  on  testing.  "We 
have  to  remember  these  are  children,  not 
numbers,  we're  talking  about."  Likewise,  at 
the  Common  Sense  Foundation's  hearing  on 
fair  testing  in  Durham  in  mid-May,  parents, 
teachers,  and  organizers  from  at  least  five 
counties  gave  testimony  about  how  much 
classroom  time  is  given  over  to  practice  tests, 
field  tests,  and  then  the  actual  tests  them- 
selves. "As  jobs  in  our  society  become  more 
automated,  so  does  our  school  system,"  said 
David  Freeman  Ph.D.  '01.  "Are  we  treating 
our  kids  like  machines  because  that's  the 
workforce  we  want?" 

Larry  Holt,  a  parent  of  two  children  in  the 
Durham  public  schools,  testified  on  behalf  of 
his  daughter,  who  had  reported  to  him  that 
some  of  her  teachers  were  not  spending  a  lot 
of  time  with  students  who  were  struggling  with 
the  material.  "Teachers  hurried  to  get  ready 
for  the  tests,"  said  Holt.  "But,  as  my  daughter 
pointed  out,  different  teachers  teach  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  and  students  learn  at  different 
rates.  I  believe  testing  is  taking  away  from  the 
positive  motivating  experience  that  education 
ought  to  be.  She  says  she  doesn't  mind  tests 
to  measure  performance,  but  how  much  is 
too  much?" 

"Students  become  the  unwitting  victims  of 
an  over-focus  on  accountability,"  says  TIP's 
Steven  Pfeiffer.  "They  can  lose  their  enthu- 
siasm and  passion  for  learning.  Instruction 
can  quickly  over- emphasize  memorization  of 
facts  to  the  relative  neglect  of  important  and 
enjoyable  higher-level  skills,  such  as  the  crit- 
ical examination,  synthesis,  and  evaluation  of 
ideas,  group  problem- solving,  transforming 
ill-defined  problems,  imagination,  and  cre- 
ative discovery." 

Based  on  his  study  of  twenty-three  teachers 
in  Durham  County,  Duke  researcher  Brett 
Jones  says  teachers  are  definitely  doing  things 
differently  in  the  classroom.  "They  are  fo- 
cusing on  skill  and  drill  and  the  lower  objec- 


tives because  multiple-choice  tests  generally 
do  not  involve  higher- order  thinking.  We  al- 
so found  that  teachers  are  spending  less  time 
in  science  and  social  studies  in  the  primary 
grades  since  these  areas  are  not  tested." 

hen  I  was  a  Duke  student  and 
later,  when  I  started  teaching,  I 
thought  the  importance  of  my  pro- 
fession was  based  on  the  abstract 
principle  that  learning  is  valuable,  regardless 
of  its  usefulness,"  says  superintendent  Joe 
Johnson.  "Now  we've  moved  to  the  point  of 
view  that  learning  is  good  for  making  money. 
That's  how  we  have  changed  socially.  That 


economic  focus,  which  may  be  good,  has  nev- 
ertheless caused  us  to  lose  the  notion  that 
learning  by  itself  is  worthwhile." 

Principal  Ike  Thomas  has  decided  to  retire 
from  public  education  this  year.  "One  of  the 
things  that  continues  to  concern  me,"  he 
says,  "is  the  perception  that  public  education 
used  to  be  wonderful,  and  now  it  isn't.  If  we 
go  back  fifty  years,  a  lot  of  kids  didn't  get  to 
school  at  all.  We  didn't  worry  because  of 
manufacturing  and  farm  jobs  that  were 
available  to  them.  But  today,  we've  made  a 
commitment  to  educate  all  of  our  children. 
When  you  set  the  bar  that  high,  the  short- 
Continued  on  page  1 5 
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The  Art  of  the  Exhibition 


STUDENTS  CURATE 


BY  TOM  PATTERSON 


: 


n  January  1988,  Cas  Stachelberg  '89  returned  to  the  Duke  campus  to  begin  a  belated  jun- 
ior year  after  a  seven-month  absence  spent  working  at  the  Paula  Cooper  Gallery  in  New 
York's  SoHo  district.  He  came  back  to  school  with  a  considerable  amount  of  new  work 

I  experience — and  with  an  idea  that  has  evolved  into  an  undergraduate  program  unlike 
any  other  in  the  country. 

Stachelberg's  sabbatical  job  had  involved  him  in  all  aspects  of  operating  a  professional 
art  gallery,  including  working  with  the  registrar,  assisting  the  art  handlers,  and  helping  to 
install  exhibitions  of  works  by  internationally  renowned  artists.  The  experience,  he  says, 
had  been  enjoyable  and  rewarding  for  him,  and  highly  useful  in  augmenting  his  art-histo- 
ry major. 

"During  that  semester  off,  I  said  to  myself,  'I'm  going  back  to  school  in  January.  How  can 
I  join  these  two  worlds — the  New  York  art  world  and  the  world  of  Duke  University?'  I  had 
these  two  ideas  that  were  going  on  in  my  head,  and  I  wanted  to  find  a  way  to  put  them 
together.  At  the  time  there  really  wasn't  a  venue  for  contemporary  art  in  Durham,  but  I  had 
this  idea:  'Why  not  bring  some  of  this  work  from  the  gallery  back  to  Duke?'  " 

After  receiving  a  positive  response  to  the  idea  from  Cooper  and  other  members  of  her 
staff,  Stachelberg  arrived  at  Duke  in  January  and  almost  immediately  contacted  Michael 
Mezzatesta,  director  of  the  Duke  University  Museum  of  Art.  When  he  sat  down  with  Mez- 
zatesta,  Stachelberg  proposed  an  exhibition  that  would  bring  works  by  some  of  the  most 
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widely  known  artists  in  Cooper's  stable  to 
DUMA,  and  offered  to  serve  as  the  show's 
curator. 

Recalling  that  meeting,  Mezzatesta  says 
that  when  he  heard  Stachelberg's  proposal 
and  recognized  that  this  was  an  opportunity 
to  bring  works  by  internationally  known  con- 
temporary artists  to  the  museum,  "I  jumped 
on  it,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  great  idea  to 
have  a  student  do  an  exhibition  like  that. 
I've  always  really  liked  the  idea  of  giving  stu- 
dents firsthand  experience  instead  of  having 
them  deal  with  something  only  in  the  ab- 
stract. So  I  called  Paula  Cooper,  and  it  turned 
out  that  she  was  more  than  willing  to  work 
with  us." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it  as  a  continuing  pro- 
gram, but  he  very  quickly  did,"  says  Stachel- 
berg.  "As  we  talked  about  it  conceptually,  we 


"At  the  time  I  was  very 
much  a  student,  but 
still,  it  felt  like  this  is 
exactly  what  independent 
curators  would  be  doing," 
says  the  first  student 
curator  at  Duke.  Fourteen 
years  later,  the  museum's 
program  continues  to 
provide  deep  engagement 
with  art— and  to  spark 
careers  devoted  to  the 
world  of  art. 
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realized  it  would  be  great  to  have  a  student  curate  a  show  annually."  Now  in  its  fourteenth 
year,  the  program  has  generated  a  dozen  exhibitions  of  works  by  well-known,  almost  exclu- 
sively contemporary  artists,  each  exhibition  accompanied  by  a  handsome  catalogue  that 
includes  photographs  and  scholarly  essays  by  the  student  curators. 

Mezzatesta  offered  Stachelberg  $2,000  in  museum  funds  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  his  exhi- 
bition. Before  it  was  all  over,  Stachelberg  would  raise  several  thousand  dollars  more  in  order 
to  cover  expenses  that  included  shipping,  insurance,  and  publication  of  the  exhibition  cata- 
logue— all  of  which,  except  for  catalogue  design  and  printing,  were  his  responsibility  rather 
than  the  museum's.  Realizing  in  advance  that  he  was  looking  at  a  substantial  time  commit- 
ment, he  arranged  to  receive  a  semester's  academic  credit  for  his  work  as  an  independent- 
study  project — a  model  that  would  be  followed  in  subsequent  student-curated  shows  and 
eventually  expanded  to  a  full  year's  credit. 

By  the  end  of  the  spring  semester,  Stachelberg  had  formulated  the  overall  plan  for  his  exhi- 
bition. His  aim  was  to  put  together  a  show  that  would  reflect  the  sharp  contrast  between  the 
two  styles  of  art  in  which  the  Paula  Cooper  Gallery  had  long  specialized — minimalism  and 
neo-expressionism — and  would  include  works  by  six  internationally  known  artists.  "Paula 
had  been  embracing  these  two  very  different  types  of  art  since  the  late  1960s,"  he  says,  "and 
she  was  steeped  in  them,  so  the  selection  of  artists  came  out  of  what  I  was  exposed  to  at  the 
gallery."  He  decided  to  represent  the  cool,  stripped-down  minimalist  aesthetic  with  works  by 
Donald  Judd,  Robert  Mangold,  and  Joel  Shapiro,  and  to  combine  their  pieces  with  compar- 
atively "hot"  neo-expressionist  works  by  Jonathan  Borofsky,  Michael  Hurson,  and  Elizabeth 
Murray.  Then  he  began  organizing  his  thoughts  for  the  essays  he  would  write  for  the  show's 
accompanying  catalogue.  His  exhibition  was  scheduled  to  open  in  early  November. 

For  the  summer,  Stachelberg  returned  to  New  York,  where  his  gallery  experience  helped 
him  find  employment  as  an  assistant  to  Barbara  Haskell,  the  curator  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  His  main  job  was  to  help  her  organize  an  exhibition  of  Donald 
Judd's  minimalist  sculpture — a  fortuitous  development  that  not  only  helped  him  become 
more  familiar  with  the  work  of  one  of  the  artists  to  be  represented  in  his  DUMA  show,  but 
enabled  him  to  spend  two  months  in  a  museum  setting  where  he  could  "pick  up  some  point- 
ers on  how  all  this  is  done."  While  there,  he  selected  the  works  to  be  included  and  negoti- 
ated loan  agreements  with  their  owners,  including  the  artists  and  a  number  of  private  col- 
lectors. 

When  Stachelberg  returned  to  school  in  August,  as  he  recalls,  "I  hit  the  ground  running 
and  started  writing  the  essays.  I  wrote  a  kind  of  general  statement  about  the  show  and  six 
essays  about  the  artists.  I  remember  spending  some  very  late  nights  working  on  the  essays." 
In  keeping  with  his  initial  thought  about  bringing  the  New  York  art  world  and  Duke  togeth- 
er, he  decided  to  title  the  exhibition  "SoHo  at  Duke"  (a  name  that  was  applied  to  subsequent 
exhibitions  curated  under  the  program,  until  SoHo  lost  its  central  place  in  the  New  York  art 
market  during  the  1990s,  and  Duke's  student  curators  began  broadening  their  search  terri- 
tory within  and  beyond  New  York) .  During  its  seven-week  run  into  late  December,  Stachel- 
berg says,  his  exhibition  was  "very  well  covered  in  the  local  news  media  and,  in  the  end,  very 
well  received.  This  was  a  slightly  different  take  on  the  traditional  museum  show,  and  it  was 
a  new  group  of  artists  for  the  whole  community." 

Some  thirteen  years  later,  Stachelberg  says,  "It  was  a  great  work  experience  that  involved  a  lot 
of  different  components — developing  a  concept;  approaching  artists,  gallery  directors,  and 
the  director  of  a  museum;  pitching  the  idea  to  everybody;  convincing  collectors  that  lend- 
ing these  works  for  the  show  was  going  to  be  a  good  thing;  working  with  a  museum  staff; 
writing  a  catalogue  and  working  with  the  catalogue  designer;  and  dealing  with  shipping  and 
insurance.  At  the  time  I  was  very  much  a  student,  but  still,  it  felt  like  this  is  exactly  what 
independent  curators  would  be  doing." 

Unlike  a  number  of  other  participants  in  the  program  that  his  idea  inspired,  Stachelberg 
doesn't  work  for  an  art  gallery  or  an  art  museum,  and  he  doesn't  teach  in  a  university  art-his- 
tory program.  But  he  has  continued  to  do  work  that  he  sees  as  directly  related  to  his  experi- 
ence as  Duke's  first  student  curator. 

After  graduating,  he  went  back  to  the  Paula  Cooper  Gallery  and  worked  there  for  three 
years.  Then,  as  he  says,  "I  walked  away  from  contemporary  art,  because  it  was  a  bad  time  in 
the  market,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  time  for  a  change.  I  started  working  with  an  urban  archae- 
ologist, doing  field  work  on  sites  in  lower  Manhattan,  and  I  got  turned  on  to  urban  history 
and  found  that  the  historical  side  of  archaeology  was  wonderful."  Since  being  awarded  his 
master's  degree  in  preservation  from  Columbia  University  four  years  ago,  he  has  worked  with 
Higgins  &  Quasebarth,  a  historic-preservation  and  rehabilitation  consulting  firm  based  in 
SoHo.  His  work  has  involved  him  largely  with  buildings  in  New  York,  but  it  has  also  taken 
him  on  several  occasions  to  Mostar,  a  city  in  southern  Bosnia  that  was  badly  damaged  dur- 
ing the  Bosnian  civil  war  and  is  most  widely  known  for  the  loss  of  its  seventeenth- century 
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stone  bridge.  "I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  still 
involved  in  the  curatorial  process,"  he  says. 
"Now  I'm  caring  for  buildings  in  the  same 
way  a  curator  cares  for  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures." 

Over  the  years  since  Stachelberg's  ex- 
hibition, twenty  other  Duke  students, 
following  in  his  curatorial  footsteps, 
have  worked  individually  or  collabo- 
ratively on  shows  that  have  brought  a  wide 
variety  of  world-class  contemporary  art 
to  DUMA  and  have  explored  a  number  of 
provocative,  often  controversial  themes. 
Examples  have  included  text-augmented 
photographic  appropriations  by  the  quintes- 
sentially  postmodern  Barbara  Kruger,  a  show 
focusing  on  a  Duke  student's  own  contem- 
porary art  collection,  an  exhibitition  explor- 
ing the  theme  of  self-identity  in  the  work  of 
a  dozen  artists  in  the  age  group  pegged  as 
"Generation  X,"  a  landmark  display  of  con- 
temporary Nicaraguan  paintings,  a  show 
about  the  influence  of  technology  on  artists 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and,  most 
recently,  works  by  contemporary  Asian-born 
artists  who  have  developed  transnational 
identities  and  visual  languages.  One  student, 
Sherri  Sauter  '97,  bucked  the  trend  of  curat- 
ing  only  contemporary  shows  and  organized 
an  exhibition  drawn  from  DUMAs  exten- 
sive collection  of  woodblock  prints  by  nine- 
teenth-century American  artist  Winslow 
Homer. 

During  preliminary  discussions  with  in- 
terested students,  Mezzatesta  stresses  the 
inherent  difficulties  in  curating  an  art  exhi- 
bition. "I  try  to  frighten  them,"  he  says.  "I 
tell  them  at  the  beginning  that  this  is  going 
to  be  the  best  experience  of  their  lives  in 
many  ways,  and  that  in  some  ways  it's  going 
to  be  the  worst  experience  of  their  lives.  I 
tell  them  they're  going  to  be  working  with 
difficult  dealers  and  difficult  artists  and  diffi- 
cult collectors.  I  tell  them  that  it's  going  to 
be  frustrating,  and  that  they're  going  to  have 
to  make  compromises.  It's  a  real-life  experi- 
ence, and  that's  why  I  think  that,  by  far,  it's 
the  best  training  any  student  can  get  in 
museum  studies." 

Mezzatesta  credits  Kristine  Stiles,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  in  Duke's  department  of  art 
and  art  history,  as  the  faculty  mainstay  for 
the  program,  describing  her  as  a  dedicated 
teacher  and  mentor  to  many  of  the  students 
who've  worked  on  these  projects.  Stiles  had 
just  started  teaching  at  Duke  for  the  1988 
fall  semester  when  Cas  Stachelberg  enrolled 
in  her  seminar  on  popular  culture.  Because 
they  very  quickly  developed  a  good  student- 
teacher  relationship,  she  agreed  to  serve  as 
the  faculty  adviser  for  the  independent- 
study  course  he  had  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curating  his  exhibition. 


"It's  a  confrontation  with  contemporary  art  that  otherwise  doesn't  really  occur 
in  the  museum  on  a  regular  basis.  There's  nothing  better  than  really  contemporary, 
avant-garde  art  to  raise  the  cultural  level  of  a  city,  because  the  discourse  about  it 
engages  one  in  the  most  important  questions  of  our  period." 

KRISTINE  STILES 
Exhibition  series  adviser 
and  art  professor 
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"In  terms  of  the  critical  thinking  that  went 
into  the  catalogue  essays,  working  with  her 
was  incredibly  helpful,"  he  says.  "She  really 
helped  me  formulate  my  thoughts  and  get 
those  essays  to  the  point  where  we  could 
publish  them." 

Stiles  describes  the  curatorial  program  as  "a 
crash  course  in  becoming  a  young  profes- 
sional," and  says,  "These  students  learn  to  col- 
laborate. They  learn  to  deal  with  multiple 
levels  of  people  involved  in  the  industry  of 
art.  They  learn  to  write,  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively, and  they  learn  to  formulate  a  budget. 
They  learn  to  meet  very,  very  sophisticated 
strangers  and  to  entertain  ideas  that  they  never 
would  have  entertained.  They  gain  self-con- 
fidence." Not  only  does  the  program  prepare 
them  for  professional  curatorial  work,  she 
says,  "I  think  it  prepares  them  for  anything." 

A  specialist  in  global,  post-war  art,  Stiles 
has  overseen  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the 
program — the  thematic  development  of  the 
exhibitions  and  the  writing  of  the  catalogue 
essays — for  all  but  three  of  the  shows  it  has 
generated.  She  commends  the  program  as 
invaluable  for  the  way  it  exposes  students  to 
"the  most  contemporary,  avant-garde  art  in 
whatever  city  they  go  to." 

"It's  always  been  my  policy  to  encourage 
and  enable  the  students  to  select  the  work  for 


these  shows  on  their  own,  to  select  the  best  art  they  can  find,  and  to  select  a  theme  that 
holds  the  work  together,"  she  says.  "They  have  to  organize  their  aesthetics  into  an  intellectual 
project — to  make  their  subject  cohere,  not  only  visually,  but  in  a  text.  Then  they  have  to  do 
research  on  the  individual  artists  and  on  the  subject  that  they  plan  to  write  about.  They  have 
to  learn  to  write  a  coherent  essay  that  is  not  only  on  a  high  intellectual  level,  but  is  also  read- 
able to  the  public.  Then  they  have  to  edit  it  and  rewrite  it,  and  that  is  very  difficult." 

As  for  the  value  of  the  program  to  the  university  community  and  the  larger  surrounding 
community,  Stiles  says,  "It's  a  confrontation  with  contemporary  art  that  otherwise  doesn't 
really  occur  in  the  museum  on  a  regular  basis.  There's  nothing  better  than  really  contempo- 
rary, avant-garde  art  to  raise  the  cultural  level  of  a  city,  because  the  discourse  about  it 
engages  one  in  the  most  important  questions  of  our  period.  Confrontation  with  visual 
form  that  is  of  its  time  or  beyond  its  time  can  be  a  very  difficult  project — a  project  of 
growth — which  is  why  so  much  art  gets  censored.  It's  really  a  confrontation  with  ourselves. 
The  program  exposes  students  and  the  community  to  new  art,  and  the  shows  have  some- 
times been  controversial  for  that  very  reason.  These  students  have  brought  in  work  that  was 
very  advanced." 

Even  some  of  her  colleagues  "didn't  get  a  lot  of  the  work"  in  the  last  show  that  Stiles 
advised  on,  1999's  "The  Perfect  Life:  Artifice  in  L.A.,"  she  says.  "There  was  this  bedroom 
set  in  that  show  by  Jorge  Pardo,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to  make  of  it."  Perhaps 
those  who  didn't  get  it  should  have  read  the  catalogue  essay  by  Alexandra  Winokur  '99,  one 
of  that  show's  three  co-curators,  in  which  she  devoted  more  than  two  pages  to  a  meticulous 
critical  and  scholarly  analysis  of  Pardo's  untitled  bedroom  installation.  Winokur's  essay — 
which  she  recalls  having  rewritten  five  times — exemplifies  the  kind  of  intellectually  rigorous, 
theoretically  solid,  yet  reader-friendly  writing  that  can  result  from  the  kind  of  exactingly  crit- 
ical writer-editor  relationship  that  Stiles  describes.  After  citing  an  art-historical  precedent  for 
the  installation  in  Claes  Oldenburg's  1963  piece  titled  Bedroom,  Winokur  went  on  to  write, 
"Jorge  Pardo's  bedroom  installations  reveal  the  concurrence  of  art  and  life  in  Los  Angeles.... 
The  bedroom  set  displayed  in  the  context  of  a  museum  removes  its  functional  aspect,  and 
the  museum-goer  is  asked  to  inspect  the  bedroom  as  a  sculpture,  or  an  object  of  examina- 
tion, not  an  actual  space  to  be  inhabited." 
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"We  ran  into  numerous  fire  drills,"  says  Winokur,  "probably  more  than  the  curators  of  any 
of  the  other  student  shows.  We  had  artists  threatening  to  pull  works  from  the  show  at  the  last 
minute.  I  remember  talking  on  the  phone  at  about  one  or  two  in  the  morning  to  Paul  Sietsema, 
the  artist  who  made  the  sixteen-millimeter  film  Untitled  (Beautiful  Place)  that  was  the  themat- 
ic centerpiece  of  the  whole  show,  and  he  was  threatening  not  to  let  us  show  it,  because  he 
didn't  like  the  way  it  was  going  to  be  installed  in  the  museum.  We  wanted  to  build  a  room 
inside  the  museum  and  show  it  there,  so  you  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  projector  reverber- 
ating throughout  the  gallery  as  you  looked  at  the  rest  of  the  work,  but  he  wanted  us  to  show 
it  in  a  classroom  down  the  hall. 

"Finally,  Kristine  Stiles  called  him  on  the  phone,  and  she  ultimately  was  able  to  persuade 
him  to  let  us  use  it.  And  then,  on  the  day  Victoria  Vesna's  work  was  supposed  to  be  shipped 
to  us,  she  pulled  one  of  her  palm-tree  video  pieces  that  we  had  lined  up  for  the  show,  because 
she  said  it  wasn't  working  properly  or  something.  So  we  were  missing  one  of  the  pieces  we  dis- 
cussed in  our  essays." 

In  retrospect,  though,  she  says  that  negotiating  the  myriad  difficulties  involved  in  curat- 
ing  the  show  was  probably  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  experience.  "The  teamwork  that  it 
took  to  overcome  obstacle  after  obstacle  after  obstacle,  and  to  get  the  show  done  in  spite  of 
everything — that's  what  has  helped  me  more  than  anything  else  about  the  project  since  I 
graduated,"  she  says.  "No  matter  how  many  crazy  things  kept  happening  and  how  many 
problems  we  had,  we  just  knew  we  had  to  figure  out  a  solution." 

Participating  in  the  program  has  changed  the  lives  of  many  of  the  twenty-one  students. 
"There  have  been  students  who  were  thinking  of  not  going  to  graduate  school,  but 
after  participating  in  this  program  they've  changed  their  minds,"  says  Mezzatesta. 
"There  have  been  others  who  were  going  to  go  into  banking  but  instead  decided  to 
become  art  scholars.  You  see  them  grow  over  the  course  of  the  year.  They  start  out  being 
insecure  and  tentative,  but  by  the  time  their  shows  open,  they've  struggled  and  triumphed 
and  developed  a  strong  point  of  view.  We've  never  had  a  case  where  the  students  didn't  get 
the  job  done.  There's  a  lot  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  involved,  but  it's  an  immensely  reward- 
ing experience." 

Noting  that  Stiles  was  her  faculty  adviser  beyond  their  work  together  on  "The  Perfect 
Life,"  Winokur  says,  "She  used  to  always  say  that  modern  artists  changed  the  way  people 
looked  at  and  saw  the  world.  I  like  to  say  that  Kristine  Stiles  changed  the  way  I  looked  at 
and  saw  the  world.  She's  brilliant  and  amazing,  and  she  really  changed  my  life  intellectually." 

About  three  months  after  graduating  with  a  major  in  art  history  and  French,  Winokur 
learned  that  she  was  among  four  recent  college  graduates  selected  to  work  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  with  year- long  internships.  She's  convinced  that  her  experience 
in  DUMA's  student  curatorial  program  is  the  reason  she  was  selected.  Although  she  was  ini- 
tially disappointed  to  be  assigned  to  the  museum  director's  office,  rather  than  the  curatorial 
department,  she  says  she  soon  fell  in  love  with  the  managerial  aspects  of  the  museum.  When 
the  internship  was  over,  she  got  a  job  in  banking — as  an  analyst  for  Goldman  Sachs  6k  Co. — 
in  order  to  acquire  more  of  the  practical  experience  she'll  need  in  order  to  attain  her  long- 
term  goal  of  directing  an  art  museum  or  similar  institution. 

Winokur  isn't  the  first  student  curator  from  Duke  to  go  to  work  almost  immediately  after 
graduation  as  an  intern  at  MOMA.  She  was  preceded  a  few  years  earlier  by  Jennifer 
Grausman  '96,  who,  with  classmates  Andrew  Lohr  and  Lisa  Pasquariello,  co-curated  the 
1996  show  "Fractured  Fairy  Tales:  Art  in  the  Age  of  Categorical  Disintegration."  That  show 
brought  together  works  by  nine  artists  and  a  two-artist  team,  all  of  which  dealt  with  a  close- 
to-home  theme — the  relationship  between  artists  and  the  institutions  that  show  their  work. 

By  the  time  Grausman  entered  Duke  as  a  freshman  in  1992,  the  student  curatorial  program 
had  been  in  place  long  enougb  to  establish  a  reputation  among  aspirants  to  careers  in  art  or 
art  history,  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  she  applied  to  and  chose  to  enroll  at  Duke.  "It  was 
the  most  intensive  project  and  course  work  that  I  did  in  my  time  at  Duke,"  she  says.  "It  was 
the  cornerstone  of  what  I  learned  in  art  history,  and  it  was  also  the  most  professional  aspect 
of  art  that  I  was  exposed  to.  It  was  a  good  grounding  in  the  practicalities  of  the  art  world." 
While  originally  interested  in  curatorial  work,  Grausman  soon  shifted  her  interests  to  fund 
raising — an  area  she  had  first  been  exposed  to  as  a  student  curator  — and  after  her  intern- 
ship she  went  to  work  in  MOMA's  development  office.  She  currently  serves  as  the  museum's 
manager  of  exhibition  funding. 

When  Sofia  Lacayo  '95  set  out  to  curate  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  paintings  from  her 
native  Nicaragua,  to  open  at  DUMA  in  her  senior  year  at  Duke,  she  didn't  know  what  she 
was  in  for.  "I  didn't  know  anything,"  she  says,  looking  back  almost  seven  years.  "I  just  thought 
it  would  be  fun.  I  was  so  naive.  I  didn't  know  how  much  work  would  be  involved.  And  I  did- 
n't know  that  it  would  have  the  impact  it  has  had  in  my  life." 


Lacayo  moved  to  this  country  with  her 
family  when  she  was  a  young  child,  but  she 
maintained  an  interest  in  her  homeland,  in 
the  art  there,  and  in  the  broader  field  of 
Latin  American  art  in  general.  As  an  art-his- 
tory major  at  Duke,  she  proposed  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Nicaraguan  paintings  as  a  means  of 
pursuing  those  overlapping  interests.  Kris- 
tine Stiles  was  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the 
year  when  Lacayo  was  organizing  the  show, 
so  Lacayo  was  advised  on  the  essay  compo- 
nent of  the  project  by  Dorie  Reents-Budet, 
then  an  associate  curator  at  DUMA.  Lacayo 
says  the  most  useful  resource  she  discovered 
in  researching  her  show  was  Mary-Anne 
Martin/Fine  Art,  a  New  York  gallery  that 
specializes  in  Latin  American  art.  After  read- 
ing the  only  two  available  books  on  Nica- 
raguan art  and  looking  at  several  hundred 
paintings,  Lacayo  eventually  narrowed  down 
her  selection  to  fifty-five  works  by  nine  ar- 
tists. She  titled  it  "Patria:  Contemporary  Nica- 
raguan Painting." 

Because  there  had  never  been  a  major 
museum  exhibition  of  Nicaraguan  paintings 
in  the  United  States,  it  attracted  widespread 
attention,  particularly  among  native  Nicara- 
guans  living  in  this  country,  as  well  as  others 
with  a  special  interest  in  Latin  American  art. 
Many  of  those  people  came  to  see  the  show, 
and,  Lacayo  says,  "They  were  very  laudato- 
ry. They  all  said,  'Thank  you  for  doing  this. 
This  is  a  great  thing.'  "  One  of  the  collectors 
who  had  loaned  works  to  the  exhibit  was  so 
impressed  that  he  later  paid  to  have  the  en- 
tire show  shipped  to  Nicaragua,  where  it  was 
prominently  exhibited  in  the  mezzanine  of 
the  Teatro  Ruben  Dario  in  Managua.  The 
exhibit's  appearance  there  provided  the 
occasion  for  Lacayo  to  return  to  her  native 
land  in  dramatically  triumphant  fashion. 
Nine  hundred  people  attended  the  exhibi- 
tion's opening  reception,  and  as  proud  as  she 
was,  Lacayo  admits,  "I  was  horrified  to  have 
to  stand  in  front  of  that  many  people  and 
give  a  talk." 

Instead  of  jumping  immediately  into  a  ca- 
reer in  the  art  world  after  she  graduated 
from  Duke,  Lacayo  took  a  job  as  an  account 
executive  at  J.  Walter  Thompson,  the  adver- 
tising firm,  whose  Latin  American  accounts 
she  handled.  She  describes  the  year  she  spent 
in  that  position  as  "an  intentional  hiatus  from 
art,  because  I  needed  one  after  working  so 
hard  on  my  show."  When  she  left  advertis- 
ing, it  was  to  take  on  the  role  of  director  of 
Mary- Anne  Martin/Fine  Art,  the  gallery  that 
she  had  found  indispensable  while  re- 
searching her  DUMA  exhibit.  She  remains  in 
that  capacity  today. 

Valerie  Hillings  '93,  a  co-curator  of  "SoHo 
at  Duke  IV:  In  Search  of  Self  in  1993,  de- 
scribes the  experience  of  organizing  that  show 
as  "the  ultimate  independent  study,"  and  says, 
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"It  was  the  high  point  of  my  undergraduate 
experience.  It  was  a  great  culminating  point 
to  an  art  history  degree,  because  it  required 
you  to  really  stretch  your  intellect  and  your 
imagination."  Noting  that  art-history  students 
usually  encounter  only  photographs  of  art- 
works, rather  than  the  actual  objects  them- 
selves, Hillings  points  out  that  curating  the 
exhibition  also  brought  her  and  co-curator 
Lisa  Constantino  into  direct  contact  with 
professional  artists  and  their  studios — an 
even  rarer  experience  for  students.  "It  was  a 
profound  experience  going  to  artists'  studios 
and  interacting  with  them,  and  recognizing 
that  you  could  be  treated  as  an  intellectual 
equal  by  people  with  that  level  of  experi- 
ence," she  says. 

Hillings  and  Constantino's  show  focused 
on  the  theme  of  self-identity  in  the  work  of 
twelve  artists  in  the  twenty-to-thirty-some- 
thing age  group  that  was  then  being  widely 
touted,  discussed,  and  theorized  as  "Gener- 
ation X" — their  own  age  group — and  the 
artists  whose  work  they  selected  for  the 
show  were  only  five  to  ten  years  older  than 
themselves.  Hillings  says,  "I  liked  that  the 
art  we  were  dealing  with  had  a  direct  con- 
nection with  daily  life  and  society  and  per- 
sonal experience,  and  that  we  were  able  to 
introduce  this  art  to  a  broader  audience.  We 


were  able  to  show  that  art  is  not  just  about  things  in  museums — that  it  sparks  ideas  and  ways 
of  thinking." 

Stiles  says  she  had  some  difficulty  understanding  the  work  in  Hillings  and  Constantino's 
exhibition.  "I  definitely  am  not  Generation  X,"  she  says,  adding,  "I'm  not  sure  that  art's  going 
to  hold  up  really  well  over  time,  but  I  have  continued  to  think  about  it  ever  since  they  did 
the  show.  So  I  learned  to  think  about  something  new  myself." 

Hillings  is  finishing  work  on  her  dissertation  for  a  Ph.D.  in  art  history  at  New  York 
University's  Institute  of  Fine  Arts — a  school  she  chose  in  part,  she  says,  because  it's  where 
Mezzatesta  earned  his  Ph.D.  Her  postgraduate  experience  has  also  included  a  year-long  fel- 
lowship at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Lynn  Kellmanson  Matheny  '91,  co-curator  of  "SoHo  at  Duke  III:  Five  Artists  from  the 
Charles  Cowles  Gallery"  in  1991,  double-majored  in  art  history  and  comparative -area  stud- 
ies. After  graduating,  she  earned  her  Ph.D.  degree  in  art  history  from  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles  in  1999.  She  went  to  Washington  on  a  year-long  curatorial  fel- 
lowship at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  where  she  worked  as  a  research  assistant  on  "Modern 
Art  and  America:  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  His  New  York  Galleries."  This  June,  she  began  work 
at  her  new  post  as  assistant  curator  of  exhibition  programs  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington. 

Kimberly  Smith  '90,  who  (with  Christopher  Fehlinger  '91)  co-curated  the  1990  show, 
"SoHo  at  Duke  II:  Barbara  Kruger,"  calls  the  experience  "the  final  lesson  I  needed  to  assure 
myself  that  art  history  was  going  to  be  enriching  and  satisfying  for  a  long  time  and  in  a  way 
that  I  was  pretty  sure  nothing  else  could  be."  She  says,  "It  really  solidified  my  passion  for  art 
history  and  made  my  college  experience  dramatically  more  formative.  And,  more  practical- 
ly speaking,  I  think  it  helped  me  to  get  into  graduate  school." 

Smith  didn't  enter  graduate  school  immediately.  Instead,  she  moved  to  New  York  and 
worked  at  the  Drawing  Center,  a  nonprofit  gallery  in  SoHo,  in  order  to  acquire  more  of  the 
real-life  art-world  experience  that  her  curatorial  project  at  Duke  had  allowed  her.  Then  she 
went  to  Berlin  to  learn  German,  required  as  a  second  language  by  many  graduate  programs  in 
art  history.  When  she  returned,  she  began  her  graduate  studies  at  Yale  University,  where  she 
earned  her  Ph.D.  in  1998.  After  serving  for  a  year  as  a  visiting  professor  at  Rhodes  College  in 
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Memphis,  Tennessee,  she  signed  on  in  1999  as  an  assistant  professor  in  the  art  history 
department  at  Southwestern  University  in  Georgetown,  Texas,  where  she  continues  to 
teach. 


-was  organ- 
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The  latest  in  the  series  of  student-curated  exhibitions — "Made  in  Asia?"- 
ized  by  Randi  Reiner  '01  and  Phil  Tinari  '01.  Stan  Abe,  an  associate  profes 
tory  at  Duke  whose  academic  specialty  is  early  Chinese  Buddhist  art,  served  as  faculty 
adviser.  Made  up  of  fourteen  pieces  by  nine  artists,  the  show  was  smaller  than  most  of 
its  predecessors  in  the  series,  but  in  some  ways  was  more  ambitious  than  any  of  them.  The 
artists  represented  hail  from  Japan,  Korea,  or  China;  and  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  them 
now  live  and  work  in  this  country  or  Europe  is  one  of  the  central  issues  Reiner  and  Tinari 
chose  to  highlight.  The  title's  concluding  question  mark  refers  to  the  ambiguity  of  these 
artists'  national  identities  in  the  transnational  context  in  which  they  operate  professionally, 
and  to  the  student  curators'  questioning  of  the  very  category  of  Asian  art. 
With  a  major  in  art  history  and  public  policy,  Reiner  plans  to  move  to  New  York  and  work 
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as  a  financial  consultant  while  considering 
her  next  career  move.  Tinari,  who  double- 
majored  in  literature  and  history,  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  fellowship  that  will  take 
him  to  China  this  coming  year.  Their  elabo- 
rately designed  catalogue  is  illustrated  with 
thirty-four  color  photographs  of  the  works  in 
the  show  and  others  by  the  same  artists. 

In  his  foreword  to  Reiner  and  Tinari's  cat- 
alogue, Mezzatesta  discussed  the  import  of 
their  show  and  the  analytical  rigor  the  pair 
brought  to  finding,  choosing,  and  presenting 
the  works  included.  "Throughout  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  been  integrally  linked  with  Asia,"  he 
wrote.  "Now,  at  the  dawn  of  a  century  in 
which  national  economies  are  intertwined 
and  ideological  purity  is  fading,  the  United 
States  may  begin  to  focus  on  cultural  issues 
confronting  these  nations  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  West. 

"In  an  era  when  the  West  has  exerted  a 
seemingly  ineluctable  hold  on  other  cul- 
tures, and  when  national  differences  wane 
as  a  global  culture  waxes  pervasive,  how  do 
Asian  artists  see  themselves  in  relation  to 
their  indigenous  traditions  both  national 
and  regional?  In  this  exhibition,  our  student- 
curators  pose  this  question  and  propose  an- 
swers  Through  their  eyes,  we  have  been 

introduced  to  some  of  the  critical  issues  sur- 
rounding the  dialogue  on  Asian-ness.'  " 

"One  could  ask  why  these  works  have 
been  gathered  at  the  Duke  University  Mu- 
seum of  Art,"  says  adviser  Abe.  "Certainly 
this  project  is  worthwhile  for  the  edification 
of  the  student-curators,  as  well  as  the  uni- 
versity and  wider  community.  Individuals  of 
Asian  descent  may  feel  in  some  way  recog- 
nized by  the  exhibition;  other  supporters  of 
multiculturalism  will  no  doubt  feel  enriched 
and  validated. 

"In  the  end,  one  can  only  look  to  the  works 
themselves  for  guidance.  What  do  they  tell 
us,  not  about  some  abstraction  called  Asia,' 
but  about  the  world  we  live  in — its  global 
predicament — and  about  the  world  of  con- 
temporary art?" 

Abe's  question,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  been  asked  by  each  of  the  student-cura- 
tors in  the  long  DUMA  series.  And  as  it  is 
asked,  that  world  of  contemporary  art  is 
brought  to  Duke,  held  up  to  the  light  of 
scholarship,  and  examined  through  exhibi- 
tion. The  answers  have  varied  from  year  to 
year,  but  the  process  of  asking  remains  in- 
valuable, for  the  students  and  for  the  com- 
munity as  well. 


Patterson  is  a  freelance  writer,  visiial-art  critic, 
and  independent  curator  wlw  lives  in  Winston- 
Salem,  Nonh  Carolina. 
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comings  are  more  evident.  Our  schools  are 
doing  more  for  more  people  than  we  ever 
have,  and  we're  not  getting  credit  for  it." 

Superintendent  Johnson  agrees.  "One  of 
the  most  disappointing  things  in  my  career 
has  been  the  decline  in  the  status,  the  trust, 
and  respect  that  people  have  for  public  edu- 
cators," he  says.  "Sure,  some  have  misbe- 
haved, but  in  our  nation,  there  has  been  a 
general  erosion  of  confidence  in  government, 
and  public  education  has  been  one  of  the 
key  focuses." 

If  testing  ultimately  fails  as  a  remedy  to 
upgrade  our  schools  or  becomes  too  costly  to 
maintain,  do  we  then  face  the  disintegration 
of  public  education  in  favor  of  a  voucher  sys- 
tem and  the  privatization  of  schools? 

Howard  Machtinger,  director  of  the 
Teaching  Fellows  Program  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  speaking 
at  the  Durham  hearing  on  fair  testing,  said, 
"Right  now,  I  think  the  present  administra- 
tion doesn't  really  believe  in  a  public  sector, 
only  the  free  market.  Meanwhile,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  major  crisis  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
teachers.  All  the  talk  about  testing  has  ob- 
scured this  unfolding  crisis." 

"What  I  would  like  to  see  at  the  state  and 
federal  level,"  says  Pfeiffer,  "is  a  group  of 
authorities  brought  together — experts  in  cur- 
riculum, child  development,  and  measure- 
ment— to  come  up  with  the  best  way  to  pro- 
mote equity  and  excellence  in  public  schools. 
We  need  more  dialogue  in  the  public  arena 
about  what  should  be  the  goals  of  public 
education.  I  think  the  violence  we  are  seeing 
in  our  schools  speaks  to  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility we  have  in  helping  kids  deal  with 
painful  conflicts  and  emotions  in  this  cul- 
ture. Accountability  is  secondary  to  what  we 
hope  public  education  will  provide  our  fu- 
ture citizens,  which  includes  getting  along 
with  others,  respecting  the  environment,  stra- 
tegic thinking,  and  problem  solving  instead 
of  this  emphasis  on  traditional  nineteenth- 
century  academic  skill  areas.  We  simply  have 
not  had  that  debate  yet." 

"Ultimately,"  says  Brett  Jones,  "I'd  say  what 
we  have  in  North  Carolina  is  a  good  work- 
ing draft  of  a  testing  system.  But  for  the  kids 
in  the  system  right  now,  it's  not  a  draft,  it's  a 
final  exam.  What  we're  doing  is  a  little  like 
building  the  airplane  while  you  fly  it.  We  are 
focusing  on  education  more  in  this  country, 
and  on  student  learning,  but  good  teachers 
were  doing  that  before  high-stakes  testing 
began."  ■ 
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And  you  deserve  it. 


A  premier  lifecare  retirement  community 
2701  Pickett  Road,  Durham,  NC  27705 
www.forestduke.com 
1-800-474-0258      919-419-4015    t=J 
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BY  MARGARET  HARRIS 

James  F.  Bonk  stands  in  front  of  the  long 
blackboard  in  the  main  chemistry  audi- 
torium and,  for  once,  the  man  who  never 
needs  lecture  notes  does  not  know  what 
to  say.  He  simply  stands  there,  a  wiry,  be- 
spectacled man  with  a  fringe  of  gray  hair  and 
a  shirt  pocket  stuffed  with  pens,  shaking  his 
head  in  astonishment. 
He's  been  had,  and  he  knows  it. 


Usually,  Bonk  is  in  his  element  in  this  room, 
talking  calmly  and  easily,  cracking  jokes,  fill- 
ing the  board  with  meticulous  cursive  writ- 
ing, explaining  the  principles  of  chemistry  to 
an  audience  of  undergraduates  as  he  paces 
back  and  forth  behind  the  demonstration 
table.  Ask  any  former  student  about  Bonk, 
and  he  or  she  will  likely  offer  testimonials 
about  how  Bonk  "made  a  complicated  sub- 
ject easy,"  how  his  lectures  were  "clear"  and 
"seamless,"  how  he  never  failed  to  answer — 


indeed,  to  anticipate — questions  from  stu- 
dents. 

On  this  day,  however,  the  hall  belongs  to 
the  students.  Small  groups  of  them  have  been 
trickling  into  the  lecture  hall  for  the  past 
half-hour,  settling  into  rows  of  seats  covered 
in  1970s-era  harvest-gold  fuzz,  waiting  for 
their  former  professor  to  enter.  They  are  at- 
tending not  to  hear  Bonk,  but  to  honor  him. 

The  instant  he  walks  in,  they  burst  into 
applause — more  than  a  hundred  students, 
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plus  a  dozen  professors  and  a  handful  of 
administrators,  all  standing  and  cheering  the 
man  in  the  crisp  white  shirt  who  stands 
abashed  at  the  front  of  the  room.  The  end- 
of-semester  pressures,  the  early-morning  lec- 
tures, the  occasional  "F"  on  a  Friday  quiz — 
all  are  forgotten  in  this  moment,  this  hero's 
welcome  for  the  professor  who  has  dedicat- 
ed his  career  to  teaching. 

When  the  applause  dies  down,  Bonk  finds 
his  voice.  "Usually,  in  this  room,  I'm  not 


speechless,"  he  says,  grinning  amazement 
and  adjusting  his  trademark  red  tie.  "But  to- 
day, I  am  sort  of  speechless." 

Bonk  came  to  Duke  in  1959,  a  twenty- 
eight-year-old  chemist  with  a  passion  for 
teaching,  fresh  from  a  graduate-school  stint 
in  charge  of  an  entire  satellite  campus  of 
freshman  chemistry  students.  Now,  after  forty- 
two  years  and  more  than  30,000  students, 
he  has  the  teaching  of  chemistry  down  to, 
well,  a  science.  He  spends  from  four  to  six 
hours  preparing  each  lecture,  choreograph- 
ing what  he  will  do  and  say,  even  planning 
where  he  needs  to  place  pieces  of  chalk  in 
the  blackboard  tray  so  he  does  not  waste 
time  searching  for  them.  He  says  he  gets  his 
best  ideas  while  jogging,  so  on  the  day  before 
he  lectures,  he  doesn't  wear  headphones;  they 
make  it  harder  to  concentrate.  And  although 
he  has  taught  the  same  course  for  decades, 
he  rethinks  what  he  says  each  year,  search- 
ing for  a  better  way  to  help  students  learn. 

Nothing  in  his  experience  or  training,  how- 
ever, could  prepare  him  for  the  day  when  he 
had  to  leave  part  of  it  behind — or  for  the 
university's  response  when  he  finally  did. 
This  spring,  the  last  day  ot  undergraduate 
classes  marked  more  than  just  the  end  of 
another  semester  at  Duke.  It  also  heralded 
the  end  of  "Bonkistry,"  the  famous  introduc- 
tory chemistry  sequence  Bonk  created  in  the 
Sixties  and  has  taught  ever  since.  Starting 
this  fall,  general  chemistry  students  will 
choose  between  a  traditional  lecture-based 
section  and  one  more  focused  on  semi-inde- 
pendent laboratory  investigation.  For  the  first 
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time  since  Eisenhower  was  president,  Jim 
Bonk  will  not  be  their  primary  teacher. 

Which  isn't  to  say  the  veteran  professor 
won't  be  keeping  busy.  There's  the  new  course, 
for  one  thing.  As  chemistry's  director  of  un- 
dergraduate studies,  he  will  be  monitoring 
how  students  respond  to  different  teaching 
approaches.  Then  there's  the  Duke  tennis 
team.  He  has  served  as  a  volunteer  assistant 
coach  for  decades,  and  he  has  no  intention 
of  quitting,  despite  a  shoulder  injury  that 


keeps  his  serve  in  check.  He  also  plans  to 
teach  a  new  environmental  chemistry  course 
for  non-majors  this  coming  year — "see  if  we 
can  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  he  says, 
chuckling. 

In  a  way,  Bonk  has  been  learning  new 
tricks  throughout  his  long  career  as  Duke's 
point  man  on  general  chemistry.  In  the  past 
forty  years,  the  field  of  chemistry  has  under- 
gone a  tremendous  shift  as  traditional 
boundaries  between  life  sciences  and  physi- 
cal sciences  have  become  increasingly  blurred. 
Research  on  living  cells,  once  the  near- 
exclusive  domain  of  biologists,  is  now  a  pri- 
mary interest  tor  several  Duke  chemists.  The 
American  Chemical  Society,  for  its  part,  is 
poised  to  add  biochemistry  to  its  list  of 
requirements  for  chemistry  majors.  So,  al- 
though the  basic  form  of  Bonkistry — lectures, 
lab,  recitation — has  remained  constant,  many 
of  its  details  have  not. 

Some  changes  are  purely  physical.  In  the 
1960s,  chemistry  students  attended  class  in 
the  gray  Gothic  building  now  known  as  Old 
Chem,  where  the  lecture  hall  "looked  like 
something  out  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
recalls  Jim  Ray  '68.  Ray  and  his  fellow  students 
did  their  laboratory  work  on  East  Campus, 
in  the  "depressingly  dreary"  basement  of  what 
is  now  the  Duke  University  Museum  of  Art. 
If  students  needed  help,  they  could  find  him 
in  an  office  numbered  "07" — an  appropriate 
location  for  the  man  who  sometimes  intro- 
duces himself  as  "Bonk... James  Bonk,"  in  a 
nod  to  his  almost-namesake,  Agent  007. 
When  the  chemistry  department  moved  to 
the  new  Paul  M.  Gross  Chemistry  Laboratory 
on  Science  Drive,  Bonk  lost  the  "07"  but 
gained  more  space  for  labs,  an  illuminated 
periodic  table  of  the  elements,  and  eventu- 
ally the  large  plastic  "Bonk  Is  Here"  banner 
that  hangs  above  his  office  door. 

The  gradual  elimination  of  lecture-demon- 
strations has  been  a  more  subtle  change  in 
general  chemistry.  Although  live  chemical 
pyrotechnics  are  popular  with  students,  they 
can  be  dangerous.  Bonk  cites  the  experience 
of  one  of  his  colleagues  who  tried  to  demon- 
strate a  thermite  reaction  in  class.  "Thermite 
tends  to  produce  large  flames  and  tempera- 
tures over  1200  degrees  Celsius.  On  this  oc- 
casion, whoever  prepared  it  must  have  put  too 
much  in  the  pan,  because  when  he  ignited 
the  thing,  it  caught  his  lecture  notes  on  fire. 
As  I  recall,  the  class  applauded  wildly." 

The  course's  content  has  also  changed, 
mostly  in  response  to  new  directions  and 
emphases  in  chemical  research.  Topics  once 
considered  too  advanced  or  arcane  for  gen- 
eral chemistry — such  as  the  hot,  diffuse 
"ideal"  gases  that  inhabit  the  equations  of 
physical  chemistry — have  become  vital. 
Some  formerly  essential  topics,  such  as  scru- 
tiny of  the  periodic  table  of  the  elements  and 
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the  systematic  identification  of  unknown  com- 
pounds, have  disappeared. 

"The  second  semester  of  general  chem- 
istry used  to  be  a  kind  of  travelogue  of  the 
periodic  table,"  Bonk  says.  "We'd  go  through 
one  family  at  a  time  and  learn  all  the  reac- 
tions and  uses  for  each  element.  That  very 
detailed  kind  of  information  has  been  total- 
ly replaced — mainly  with  things  that  trick- 
led down  from  physical  chemistry  or  with 
the  acid-base  chemistry,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  so  much  industrial  chemistry  and 
biology,"  he  says,  citing  new  topics  such  as 
equilibrium,  the  delicate  acid-base  balance 
that  organisms  must  maintain  for  survival. 

Some  chemists  bemoan  the  disappearance 
from  the  curriculum  of  such  "descriptive 
chemistry,"  Bonk  notes.  He  cites  an  article 
in  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Education,  "Silver 
Chloride  Is  a  Pale  Green  Gas,"  whose  author 
lamented  the  loss  of  what  was  once  common 
knowledge  among  beginning  students.  The 
inside  joke,  as  a  hands-on  chemist  would 
know,  is  that  silver  chloride  is  actually  a 
white  powder.  As  the  divide  between  chem- 
istry and  biology  began  to  be  breached,  how- 
ever, crossover  topics  like  acid-base  chemistry 
took  precedence. 

"In  a  broad  sense,  acid-base  chemistry  is 
probably  the  thing  that  will  serve  [students] 
best,"  Bonk  says.  "For  biology — well,  the  'A' 
in  DNA  and  RNA  is  'acid.'  The  techniques 
of  chemistry  are  being  applied  to  living  sys- 
tems, and  that  certainly  influences  what  we 
try  to  teach." 

Pelham  Wilder,  who  has  taught  at  Duke 
since  1949  and  is  now  chemistry  professor 
emeritus,  agrees.  "Today,  chemistry  is  osten- 
sibly the  language  of  life  science.  You  can't 
do  biochemistry  or  biology  without  chem- 
istry, particularly  organic  chemistry.  Science 
has  changed." 

Changes  in  science  have  meant  changes  in 
the  interests  of  Bonk's  students.  Now,  general 
chemistry  is  a  prerequisite  not  only  for  pre- 
medical  students  and  chemistry  majors,  but 
also  for  students  of  biomedical  engineering  and 
environmental  sciences.  Neither  major  ex- 
isted when  Bonk  came  to  Duke.  The  broad- 
ening role  of  chemistry  in  society,  plus  Bonk's 
fame  as  a  lecturer,  drew  many  non-science  ma- 
jors into  the  course.  Such  popularity  meant 
that  in  a  typical  year,  about  a  third  of  the  fresh- 
man class  regularly  trekked  up  the  Gross  Chem 
stairs  to  hear  Bonk  lecture. 

Although  enrollment  in  Bonkistry  has  re- 
mained nearly  constant,  the  number  of  chem- 
istry majors  has  fallen,  from  around  eighty  to 
fewer  than  thirty-five  a  year.  This  decline 
occurred  at  the  same  time  advanced  mathe- 
matical techniques  became  crucial  for 
upper-level  chemistry  courses,  notes  Wilder. 
"When  I  came  along,  physical  chemistry  was 
concerned  with  thermodynamics  and  kinet- 
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"Today,  chemistry  is 
ostensibly  the  language  of 
life  science,"  says  Pelham 
Wilder,  chemistry  professor 
emeritus.  "You  can't  do 
biochemistry  or  biology 
without  chemistry,  partic- 
ularly organic  chemistry. 
Science  has  changed." 


ics,"  he  says.  "Physical  chemistry  is  now  look- 
ing more  at  structure  and  at  quantum  me- 
chanics, and  not  a  lot  of  people  nationally 
study  physical  chemistry.  I  think  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  it  requires  advanced  math. 
Anything  that  requires  a  lot  of  math  is  not 
going  to  be  very  popular  today." 

The  enduring  factor  amid  all  these  changes 
has  been  Bonk  himself,  according  to  Wilder. 
"There  was  a  consistency  in  that  course.... 
[Bonk]  wrote  all  the  hour  tests  himself,  all 
the  quizzes.  He  did  yeoman's  service  for  this 
university." 

The  disappearance  of  Bonkistry  will  be  a 
blow  for  the  chemistry  department,  admits 
chair  John  Simon.  However,  it  also  offers  an 
opportunity  to  rethink  how  chemistry  is  taught, 
he  says.  Beginning  this  fall,  one  section  of 
general  chemistry  will  be  taught  as  a  series  of 
topics,  with  a  different  professor  for  each  topic. 
For  example,  Simon  will  teach  a  unit  on  the 
ozone  hole.  As  students  learn  how  artificial 
refrigerants  like  freon  destroy  atmospheric 
ozone,  they  will  also  learn  about  molecular 
bonding  and  the  properties  of  halides  like 
chlorine  and  fluorine — the  "C"  and  "F"  in 
ozone -attacking  CFCs.  Other  professors  will 
teach  modules  on  DNA,  Russian  chemist 
Dimitri  Mendeleev's  nineteenth-century  de- 


velopment of  the  periodic  table,  and  other 
topics. 

The  challenge  for  the  department  is  not 
how  to  replace  Bonk — "How  do  you  replace 
an  institution?"  wonders  Robert  Thompson, 
dean  of  Trinity  College — but  how  to  create 
a  course  that  teaches  chemistry  as  well  as 
Bonkistry  did.  "Jim  Bonk  has  single-handed- 
ly taken  care  of  the  freshman  aspect  of  our 
curriculum,"  Simon  says.  "It  will  be  a  great 
challenge  for  us  to  put  together  a  course  with 
the  same  impact  that  he  has  had." 

For  many  students,  Bonk's  impact  extended 
far  beyond  a  single  chemistry  course  and  a 
letter  grade  on  a  transcript.  Several  alumni 
now  employed  in  health  and  scientific  fields 
point  to  Bonkistry  as  a  reason  they  pursued 
those  careers.  "I  loved  science,  and  Bonk  real- 
ly fed  that  enjoyment,"  says  Trisha  Schaeffer 
White  '8 1 ,  who  is  now  a  physician.  "He  was 
an  excellent  lecturer,  always  very  energetic. 
He  was  perfect  for  freshman  chemistry." 

"When  I  began  teaching  in  medical 
school,  I  tried  to  emulate  Dr.  Bonk's  style  of 
presenting  the  material  in  well-organized, 
logical  order,  and  communicating  an  excite- 
ment for  the  subject  matter,"  says  Ken  Touw 
'69,  a  Bonkistry  student  as  a  freshman  who 
also  became  a  physician.  "Dr.  Bonk's  greatest 
influence  on  me  was  to  serve  as  a  model  of 
good  teaching." 

Touw  is  not  alone  in  his  appreciation.  Sue 
Eldon  '86,  who  now  teaches  science  at  Dur- 
ham's Northern  High  School,  cites  Bonk's 
teaching  prowess  as  a  source  of  inspiration. 
"When  I  worked  on  my  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching,  we  were  asked  to  reflect  on  teach- 
ers who  had  made  a  difference  in  our  lives," 
says  Eldon,  who  switched  her  major  from 
computer  science  to  chemistry  because  of 
Bonk.  "For  Dr.  Bonk,  the  answer  was  clear 
— not  only  did  he  know  his  subject,  he  knew 
how  to  explain  it  and  make  it  understand- 
able to  others." 

Other  students  recall  a  less  "professorial" 
side.  Mike  Stoner  '66,  who  played  tennis  for 
Bonk,  describes  a  frustrating  afternoon  when 
every  ball  he  hit  fell  just  an  inch  short  of 
clearing  the  net.  "Bonk  took  me  aside,  and 
said,  'Son,  I've  looked  at  your  racket,  I've 
checked  your  grip,  I've  watched  your  serve, 
and  I  think  I've  figured  out  what  you  need  to 
do:  Hit  the  damn  ball  two  inches  higher.'" 

Several  former  students  recall  the  pie  inci- 
dent, which  occurred  after  a  campus  organi- 
zation ordered  a  lemon  meringue  "hit"  on 
the  professor.  The  hit  man's  missive  went 
wide  of  its  mark,  clipping  Bonk  in  the  shoul- 
der. With  his  vision  unimpaired,  Bonk  said, 
"The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  to  do  was  to 
run  after  the  guy."  After  a  brief  chase,  he 
caught  up  with  the  prankster  in  a  creek  near 
the  chemistry  building  and  handed  him  over 
to  campus  police.  Shortly  thereafter,   the 
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organization  was  disbanded,  "partly  due  to 
the  jock-ish  tendencies  of  the  Duke  faculty," 
Bonk  says  with  pride. 

Finally,  there's  the  urban-legendary  story 
of  the  wayward  students  and  the  flat  tire, 
which  Bonk  says  is  based  on  a  real  incident 
from  the  1960s.  Most  versions  begin  with 
four  students  who  spend  a  weekend  partying 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  then  return  to 
Duke  unprepared  for  their  chemistry  exam. 
Rather  than  flunk  the  test,  they  ask  Bonk  for 
an  extension,  explaining  that  they  had  a  flat 
tire  on  the  way  home  and  were  unable  to 
make  it  back  in  time.  Bonk  relents,  and  when 
die  students  come  to  make  up  the  test,  he  puts 
them  in  separate  rooms  and  wishes  them 
luck.  The  first  question,  worth  five  points,  is 
an  easy  question  about  chemistry.  The  sec- 
ond question,  for  95  points:  "Which  tire?" 

Bonk's  final  spring  at  the  helm  of  general 
chemistry  was  an  exciting  one — so  gratify- 
ing, he  jokes,  that  he  may  try  to  retire  every 
year.  In  April,  the  tennis  team  dedicated  its 
trophy  room  to  him.  Later  that  month,  he 
received  the  David  and  Janet  Vaughn  Brooks 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  one  of  four 
awards  given  annually  to  outstanding  teachers 
in  Trinity  College.  In  their  letters  seconding 
his  nomination,  four  of  his  colleagues  used  the 
word  "legend."  And  during  a  surprise  party  his 
department  threw  on  the  last  day  of  classes, 
a  flabbergasted  and  flattered  Bonk  received 
Duke's  highest  honor.  He  had  his  jersey  num- 
ber retired.  From  now  on,  two  blue-and- 
white  tennis  jerseys — marked  "Bonk  1 1"  and 
"Bonk  12"  in  honor  of  Bonkistry's  official 
course  numbers — will  hang  at  the  front  of 
the  lecture  hall.  They  are  a  permanent  trib- 
ute to  the  man  who  taught  general  chem- 
istry so  long,  so  well,  and  to  so  many. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  maestro  Arturo 
Toscanini  began  work  on  a  piece,  he  ap- 
proached the  music  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
it  before.  Each  time,  the  great  conductor  dis- 
covered something  about  the  work  that  he 
had  never  noticed  before.  Although  he  was 
terribly  nearsighted,  Toscanini  refused  to  wear 
glasses  during  performances.  Instead,  he 
memorized  the  score,  note  by  note,  instru- 
ment by  instrument,  measure  by  measure, 
until  it  was  perfectly  solid  in  his  mind. 

Bonk  is  chemistry's  Toscanini — a  master 
teacher,  tirelessly  dedicated  to  his  students, 
a  man  who  approached  each  lecture  as  if  he 
were  a  freshman  learning  chemistry  for  the 
first  time.  The  inscription  on  the  cake  at  his 
"retirement"  party  read:  "Bonkistry,  n.  General 
chemistry  instruction  unique  to  Duke  Univer- 
sity, characterized  by  a  complete  absence  of  lec- 
ture notes,  unfailing  enthusiasm  for  teaching, 
backlit  periodic  table,  and  copious  quantities 
of  cursive  writing  on  the  blackboard."         ■ 

Harris  is  a  physics  major  and  rising  junior. 


Where  The  Residents 

Are  Anything  But 

Retiring 


Carol  Woods  residents  have  been  making  a  difference  all  their  lives.  And  they're  not 
about  to  stop  just  because  they've  retired. 

In  fact,  living  at  Carol  Woods  gives  you  even  more  time  for  the  things  that  reallv  mat- 
ter. Such  as  tutoring  a  child  or  leading  a  seminar.  Organizing  a  recycling  program  or  pre- 
serving a  wildlife  habitat.  Teaching  a  computer  class  or  advising  a  local  charity.  Supporting 
the  arts  or  creating  art. 

Carol  Woods  residents  contribute  to  the  vitality  of  Chapel  Hill  in  hundreds  of  ways. 
And  they  make  Carol  Woods  the  special,  stimulating  place  it  is.  In  fact,  they're  a  big  rea- 
son why  New  Choices  magazine,  for  six  years  in  a  row,  named  Carol  Woods  one  of 
America's  20  best  retirement  communities. 

Carol  Woods  is  a  place  where  you  can  spread  your  wings,  try  new  things  and  truly 
make  a  difference. 

To  learn  more  or  to  schedule  a  visit,  call  us  at  800-5 1 8-9333. 
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Under  the  Gargoyle 


Gathering  Points 


BY  NANNERL  O.  KEOHANE 
President,  Duke  University 

The  tradition  of  bookending  your  Duke 
career  by  gathering  in  the  Chapel  as  a 
class  says  a  good  deal  about  this  uni- 
versity. In  some  universities,  there  is 
never  a  time  when  everybody  gets  together 
as  a  class;  in  others,  there  may  be  ceremonies 
of  some  kind  at  the  beginning  or  the  end, 
but  it  isn't  particularly  cool  to  attend  them. 
Only  at  Duke  do  people  scalp  tickets  for  Bac- 
calaureate, and  most  of  the  guests  must  watch 
the  ceremony  on  TV 

When  he  built  this  university,  James  B. 
Duke — the  man  with  cigar  in  hand,  stand- 
ing just  out  front,  submitting  with  dignity  to 
the  transformations  you  impose  on  him  in 
celebratory  moments — specified  that  at  the 
heart  of  the  university  there  should  be  a  great 
towering  church,  standing  on  the  highest  point, 
in  such  splendor  and  majesty  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  the  physical  and  moral  center  of 
the  campus.  Since  a  hot  August  morning  four 
years  ago,  some  of  you  have  perhaps  never  en- 
tered the  Chapel  again.  Most,  however,  come 
inside  these  serene,  refreshing  spaces  at  times 
to  worship,  to  attend  a  concert  or  performance, 
to  show  visiting  family  the  glories  of  the  his- 
toric stained  glass  and  stonework,  or  just  to 
sit  quietly  alone  and  wrestle  with  some  prob- 
lem that  was  clogging  up  your  mind. 

It's  impossible  to  ignore  Duke  Chapel,  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  description  of  this 
campus  in  which  it  would  not  be  promi- 
nently featured.  Every  afternoon  at  five,  its 
bells  toll  another  milestone.  You  walk  past  or 
within  sight  of  the  Chapel  so  often  that  it 
sinks  deep  into  your  consciousness  and  be- 
comes part  of  the  landscape  of  your  life.  In 
that  sense,  the  Chapel  is  not  only  a  religious 
place.  It  is  the  center  of  the  campus  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that's  one  reason  that 
you  want  to  be  together  in  that  center  one 
more  time  before  you  leave. 

You  come  also  because  you  care  about  each 
other,  despite  the  different  paths  you  have 
taken.  You  may  think  of  this  care  as  focused 
mainly  on  classmates  you  know  well,  but 
despite  your  differences  and  occasional  es- 
trangements, you  are  bound  by  membership 
in  this  multi-faceted,  talented,  unique  class. 


Think  back:  The  biggest,  most  important 
moments  of  your  college  life — the  events 
and  relationships  that  help  define  who  you 
are  as  a  person — rarely  appear  on  your  resu- 
me. They  may  include  a  sudden  awareness 
that  you  had  understood  something  for  the 
first  time.  They  may  include  becoming  aware 
that  you  are  responsible  for  what  you  know, 
that  it's  not  just  something  outside  you  in 
a  book.  They  may  include  falling  in  love, 
making  a  friend,  finding  your  voice,  feeling 
empowered. 

At  your  opening  convocation  in  August 
1997, 1  spoke  on  the  theme  of  freedom — the 
kind  of  freedom  you  might  expect  at  Duke, 
and  my  advice  on  how  to  use  it  wisely.  I  also 
told  you  about  some  of  the  things  you  would 
need  to  grapple  with,  freely  and  responsibly, 
during  your  Duke  years.  One  of  those  pre- 
dictions was  that  race  would  surely  matter  in 
your  lives. 

During  your  first  semester,  students  hung 
a  black  doll  in  effigy  on  the  quad  to  protest 
what  they  saw  as  our  inhospitable  environ- 
ment for  African  Americans.  The  Black  Stu- 
dent Alliance  held  an  Allen  Building  "study- 
in,"  and  Race  Day  in  front  of  the  Chapel 
drew  some  five  hundred  people.  Now,  in 
your  senior  year,  several  hundred  students 
marched  silently  through  the  quad  to  pres- 
ent a  petition  demanding  still  more  con- 
crete action  to  address  issues  of  tolerance, 
openness,  and  diversity.  Race  has  indeed 
been  relevant.  Progress  has  been  made;  but 
there  is  still  work  to  be  done — at  Duke  and 
in  the  world  outside — work  that  you  can 
now  begin  to  tackle  with  the  strength  of 
your  degree. 

Your  first  year  at  Duke,  three  Duke  doc- 
tors published  a  book  called  Buzzed,  which 
received  national  recognition  for  educating 
the  public  about  drugs  and  alcohol.  During 
the  fall  of  your  junior  year,  one  of  your  class- 
mates died  of  alcohol-related  causes.  This 
year,  the  lead  author  of  Buzzed,  Dr.  Cynthia 
Kuhn,  who  participated  in  orientation  ses- 
sions for  resident  advisers  last  summer, 
found  this  note  on  the  bottom  of  a  final 
exam:  "Do  you  remember  giving  the  talk  at 
the  R.A.  orientation  session  on  the  com- 
mon drugs  at  Duke?  You  discussed  the  dan- 
gers of  doing  twenty- one  shots  on  your 
twenty-first  birthday.  Incidentally,  that  day 
was  my  twenty-first  birthday....  Dr.  Kuhn, 


you  saved  my  life."  Again,  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done. 

As  I  look  back  on  our  time  together,  I  see 
a  balancing  act:  After  four  full  and  fast-paced 
years,  you  are  about  to  step  out  into  a  new 
position  of  almost  total  freedom — again.  And 
as  before,  it  carries  a  high  price  tag  in  respon- 
sibility. Your  education  has  been  in  large  part 
what  you  chose  to  make  it;  and  so  will  your 
life  be  after  Duke. 

As  you  will  remember,  Terry  Sanford  died 
during  your  first  spring  on  campus,  and 
thousands  gathered  here  in  this  Chapel  to 
honor  this  governor,  senator,  and  president 
of  Duke.  Even  those  who  never  knew  him 
were  deeply  moved.  And  throughout  your 
time  here,  Duke  people  continued  to  push 
their  boundaries.  This  spring,  for  instance, 
author  and  poet,  our  own  Duke  alum  and 
English  professor  Reynolds  Price,  curated  an 
art  exhibit.  He  was  not  acting  out  of  charac- 
ter; he  just  had  what  President  Sanford 
would  have  called  outrageous  ambitions. 

Perhaps  it  seems  impertinent  to  think  of 
yourself  in  the  same  breath  as  Terry  Sanford 
or  Reynolds  Price.  But  in  this  Chapel,  all  to- 
gether, you  can  do  that.  You  are  Dukies  just 
like  them,  made  of  the  same  fine  stuff.  You 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  last  four  years 
rediscovering  what  great  men  and  women 
have  found,  what  saints  and  sages  through- 
out the  ages  have  learned,  what  science  has 
revealed,  and  what  art  speaks  that  science 
cannot.  I  know  absolutely  that  all  that  learn- 
ing will  serve  you  well. 

But  in  closing  I  also  offer  these  words  of 
the  seventeenth-century  Japanese  poet  Basho: 
"Do  not  seek  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
wise.  Seek  what  they  sought."  That  conun- 
drum is  your  final  assignment.  Remember 
that  Duke  University  will  always  be  a  home 
to  you  when  you  are  ready  for  it.  This  Cha- 
pel will  always  be  here,  as  solid  as  the  stone 
it's  built  from,  as  brilliant  as  the  stained  glass 
on  a  sunny  afternoon;  it's  always  yours,  in 
your  hearts  and  minds,  and  here  on  the  cam- 
pus you  have  claimed  as  your  own — as  the 
Class  of  2001. 


This  is  excerpted  from  President  Keoliane's  bac- 
calaureate address. 
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DAA  Board  Meets 


Basketball  revelry  kicked  off  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Associ- 
ation's board  of  directors,  with  guest 
speaker  Johnny  E.  Dawkins  '86,  Duke 
men's  basketball  senior  associate  head  coach, 
reliving  the  championship  season  that  was. 
He  showed  video  highlights  from  the  men's 
and  women's  basketball  season  and  an- 
swered questions. 

DAA  immediate  past  president  Gwynne  A. 
Young  71,  who  completes  her  term  as  alumni 
trustee,  reported  that  trustees  reviewed  the 
new  residential-life  plan  that  would  put  all 
sophomores  on  West  Campus  after  the  West 
Edens  Link  residence  hall  and  renovations 
are  completed. 

Former  DAA  president  John  A.  Schwarz 
'56,  who  completes  his  term  on  the  alumni 
association's  board,  gave  his  final  report,  con- 
centrating on  internationalization.  Over  near- 
ly a  decade  on  the  board,  he  has  championed 
increasing  enrollments  for  foreign  students. 
He  reported  that  in  1991,  400  foreign  stu- 
dents applied  to  Duke  and  fourteen  were  ad- 
mitted. For  2001,  applications  reached  about 
1,000.  The  current  enrollment  of  nearly  300 
foreign  students  is  now  5  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  on  a  par  with  Duke's  peer  institu- 
tions. 

Alumni  Affairs'  Director  M.  Laney  Fun- 
derburk  Jr.  '60,  in  his  director's  report,  noted 
that  nearly  1,000  attended  the  Final  Four 
pregame  party  in  Minneapolis,  sponsored  by 
the  DAA.  He  also  noted  that  attendance  for 
reunions  was  approximately  3,500,  an  alum- 
ni staff  retreat  for  strategic  planning  was 
scheduled,  and  that  the  DAA  website  would 
be  changing  host  companies. 

Edith  Sprunt  Toms  '62,  director  of  Alumni 
Affairs'  Alumni  Admissions  Advisory  Com- 
mittee program,  gave  an  update  on  the  Class 
of  2005.  There  were  14,647  total  applicants, 
with  3,583  admitted  (24.5  percent);  final  ma- 
triculation is  targeted  at  approximately  1,600. 
There  were  515  children  of  alumni  who  ap- 
plied. Of  the  109  who  applied  during  Early 
Decision  rounds,  sixty-three  were  admitted 
(66  percent) ;  of  the  406  who  applied  to  the 
regular  pool,  176  were  admitted  (44  percent). 
One  hundred  and  two  granchildren  of  alum- 
ni applied:  sixteen  applied  early  decision, 


PIGTUREB00K  PERFECT 


I  he  freshman  directory,  a  traditional  gift  from  the  Duke  Alumni  Association  to  Duke's 
newest  students,  was  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Class  of  2005  at  the  freshman  picnic, 
during  orientation  in  August.  Two  thousand  directories  were  printed,  giving  the  students 
the  chance  to  get  to  know  their  classmates  better — and  to  figure  out  just  who  that  cute 
one  is  in  the  next  seat  on  the  bus. 


seven  were  admitted;  eighty-six  applied  reg- 
ular decisions  with  thirty- seven  admitted, 
yielding  a  total  of  43  percent  accepted. 
Toms  announced  the  three  new  Alumni 


Endowed  Scholars:  Michelle  Eileen  Pugh, 
David  Andrew  Lewis,  and  Myra  E.  Hiott. 
The  Reginald  Howard  Scholarship  was  award- 
ed to  Kevin  W.  Southerland,  whose  father  is 
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Duke  Alumni  Association 
Board  of  Directors,  2001-2002 

President:  Gary  D.  Melchionni  '73,  J.D.  '81 
President-elect:  Wilton  Dale  Alston  B.S.E.  '81 
Secretary-treasurer:  M.  Laney  Funderburk  Jr.  '60 

Immediate  past  president:  Ruth  Wade  Ross  '68 
Past  president:  Gwynne  A.  Young  '71 

Duke  Magazine  Editorial  Advisory  Board 

representative:  Nancy  L.  Cardwell  '69 
Directors  At-Large  (terms  expire  June  2003): 
James  Francis  Akers  '73 
Thomas  C.  Clark  '69 
Brent  O.E.  Clinkscale  '86 
David  Douglas  Decker  Jr.  '91,  M.B.A.  '97 
James  Edward  Gibson  Jr.  '50 
Carole  Thompson  LeVine  '86 
Jacquelyn  Hatch  Howard  B.S.E.  '85 
Dina  Elisa  Meyers  '94 
William  P  Miller  '77 
Sarah  Burks  Schmalz  '87 

Directors  At-Large  (terms  expire  June  2002): 

Thomas  Bruce  Bell  '78 

Joyce  Han-old  Hamilton  '65 

Patricia  Dempsey  Hammond  '80 

William  J.  Hanenberg  B.S.E.  '73,  M.B.A.  '80 

Cedric  Decorrus  Jones  '82 

Kathryn  Lynn  Sords  Mercer  '77 

Bruce  Jay  Ruzinsky  '80,  J.D.  '83 

Michele  Miller  Sales  '78,  J.D.  '81 

Professional  school  representatives: 

Leslie  M.  Marsicano  '78,  M.Div.  '81 

Divinity  School 
Charlotte  R.  Clark  '79,  M.E.M.  '83 

Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment  and 

Earth  Sciences 
Roy  William  Kiefer  M.B.A.  '78 

Fuqua  School  of  Business 
Michael  H.  Yoh  B.S.C.E.  '85 

Pratt  School  of  Engineering 
Judith  Ann  Maness  M.H.A.  '83 

Department  of  Health  Administration 
Sarah  H.  Adams  '70,  J.D.  '73,  School  of  Law 
Dale  Russell  Shaw  '69,  M.D.  '73 

School  of  Medicine 
Carolyn  Louise  LeKavich  M.S.N.  '95 

School  of  Nursing 
Allen  William  Wicken  M.S.  '74 

Graduate  Program  in  Physical  Therapy 
Faculty  representatives: 
Albert  G.  Buehler,  Department  of  Health, 

Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
Alex  Roland  Ph.D.  '74,  Department  of  History 

Student  representatives: 

Aaron  David  Hart  '02  ,  President,  Class  of  2002 
Heather  Renee  Oh  '03,  President,  Class  of  2003 
Michael  Louis  Sacks  '04,  President,  Class  of  2004 
C.J.  Walsh  '02 

President,  Duke  Student  Government 
Elayne  J.  Heisler 

President,  Graduate  and  Pro/essional 

School  Council 
Honorary  members: 
William  J.  Griffith  III  '50, 

former  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
N.  Allison  Haltom  '72, 

Vice  President  and  University  Secretary 
William  E.  King  '61,  A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  '70, 

University  Archives 
Suzanne  J.  Wasiolek  '76,  M.H.A.  '78, 

LL.M.  '93,  Assistant  Vice  President 

for  Student  Affairs 


William  M.  Southerland  77.  The  Robertson 
Award  went  to  Anna  D.  Hoffius,  whose  par- 
ents are  Susan  K.  Dunn  72  and  Stephen  G. 
Hoffius  75.  Allison  Grace  Brim,  whose  fa- 
ther is  Thomas  R  Brim  '66,  received  the  B.N. 
Duke  Scholarship. 

DAA  President  Ruth  Wade  Ross  '68  recog- 
nized retiring  members  of  the  board:  John 
Schwarz,  who  served  nine  years;  Page  Murray 
'85,  six  years;  Jean  Kistler  B.S.N.  '83,  M.S.N. 
'95,  six  years;  Laura  Wilson  Smith  '90,  four 
years;  David  Johnston  '62,  four  years;  and 
Graduate  and  Professional  School  Council 
president  Cybelle  McFadden,  one  year.  Those 
not  present  were:  Hope  Morgan  Ward  73, 
M.Div.  78,  three  years;  Reggie  Chapman 
B.S.M.E.  '56,  two  years;  Allen  Van  Dyke  '67, 
two  years;  Shirin  Odar  '01,  two  years;  Dorian 
Arche  Statom  '02,  one  year;,  Heather  Renee 
Oh  '03,  one  year;  and  Jordan  Bazinsky  '01, 
one  year. 

On  Saturday,  following  morning  commit- 
tee meetings,  the  board  convened.  Alumni 
Affairs'  Associate  Director  Bert  Fisher  '80  re- 
ported on  electronic  communications,  citing 
extraordinary  numbers  of  "hits"  on  the  DAA 
website  for  Reunion  activities,  club  events,  and 
the  Final  Four  information  site.  He  noted 
that  he  and  Duke  Magazine  features  editor 
Kim  Koster  were  refining  more  than  225 
action  steps  for  the  strategic  plan,  which  had 
been  gathered  from  the  DAA  strategic  plan- 
ning committee,  the  DAA  board  of  directors, 
and  the  alumni  programs  staff.  Those  steps 
were  to  be  assigned  priorities  by  the  alumni 
staff  at  a  planned  staff  retreat.  Committee 
reports  followed. 

Wilt  Alston,  chair  of  the  Awards  and  Recog- 
nition Committee,  named  the  recipients  of 
the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  the  Alumni 
Distinguished  Undergraduate  Teaching 
Award,  and  the  Charles  A.  Dukes  Awards 
for  Outstanding  Volunteer  Service,  who  will 
be  honored  during  Founders'  Day  Convoca- 
tion. (Recipients  will  be  profiled  in  the  next 
issue  of  Duke  Magazine.) 

Page  Murray,  chair  of  the  Technology  Com- 
mittee, reported  on  the  results  of  an  online 
survey  of  alumni,  which  had  a  response  rate 
of  29  percent.  Results  indicated  that  alumni 
are  interested  in  digital  updates  on  a  wide 
range  of  news  from  Duke,  want  more  details 
related  to  articles  in  the  magazine,  want  to 
use  the  Web  to  communicate  and  coordinate 
reunion  activities,  and  were  much  in  favor 
of  an  online  alumni  directory.  The  commit- 
tee wants  to  move  forward  on  a  plan  for  reg- 
ular e-mail  communications  to  interested 
alumni.  A  privacy  policy  draft  was  reviewed 
to  guarantee  alumni  security  on  the  website. 

Both  the  Clubs  and  External  Program- 
ming Committee,  chaired  by  Gary  Melchi- 
onni 73,  J.D.  '81,  and  the  Member  Benefits 
and  Services  Committee,  chaired  by  David 


Johnston  filling  in  for  Cedric  Jones  '82,  had 
formulated  action  steps  based  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Planning  document. 

Michele  Sales,  chair  of  the  Reunions  Com- 
mittee, reviewed  the  recent  Reunion  Week- 
end. Shuttlebus  transportation  was  much 
improved,  the  Big  Tent  was  a  hit  since  it 
could  accommodate  more  people  than  the 
tennis  center,  and  student  interns  for  each 
class  were  well  received. 

After  the  passing  of  the  gavel  to  new  DAA 
president  Melchionni,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


Selected  Scholars 


Alumni  Endowed  Undergraduate  Scho- 
larships, sponsored  by  the  Duke  Alum- 
ni Association,  have  been  awarded 
to  three  members  of  the  Class  of 
2005.  The  merit-based,  named  scholarships, 
each  with  an  annual,  renewable  $8,000  sti- 
pend, are  presented  to  children  of  alumni 
who  qualified  for  financial  aid. 

Myra  Elizabeth  Hiott,  of  York,  South 
Carolina,  is  the  Richard  E.  Thigpen  Scholar. 
Thigpen  '22,  L.  '23,  was  the  first  alumni  sec- 
retary of  Duke's  Trinity  College,  serving 
from  1923  to  1929.  He  chaired  the  National 
Council  in  1948  and  was  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  in  1952.  A 
trustee  of  Duke,  he  served  on  its  executive 
committee  until  being  named  trustee  emer- 
itus in  1973. 

The  daughter  of  John  Andrew  Hiott  M.F. 
79,  she  ranked  first  in  her  graduating  class. 
She  was  captain  of  the  girls'  cross-country 
and  track  and  field  teams;  the  track  team 
was  this  year's  Regional  AAA  champions. 
She  was  voted  Hardest  Worker  by  the  girls' 
team  in  her  tenth  and  eleventh  grades.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  student  council,  and  its 
vice  president  her  senior  year.  A  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  and  a  National 
Merit  semifinalist,  she  placed  first  in  the 
state  on  the  National  French  Exam  and  was 
a  member  of  Mu  Alpha  Theta,  the  honorary 
math  fraternity. 

David  Andrew  Lewis,  of  Mountainhome, 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  Henry  Dwire  Scholar. 
Dwire  '02  was  director  of  public  relations  and 
alumni  affairs  from  1939  to  1941,  and  a  vice 
president  of  Duke  from  1941  to  1944. 

The  son  of  Jan  Davis  Lewis  PT  73,  he 
ranked  first  in  his  graduating  class.  Skilled 
in  mathematics,  he  took  pre-calculus  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  a  class  of  eleventh-graders. 
During  high  school,  he  took  additional  math 
classes  at  East  Stroudsburg  University.  Since 
1997,  he  has  placed  first  in  county  and  state 
math  tournaments  and  has  won  two  essay 
contests.  He  founded  and  was  president  of 
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the  LEO  Club,  a  community- service  organi- 
zation affiliated  with  the  Lions  Club.  He  was 
co-captain  of  the  cross-country  team,  played 
basketball  in  a  summer  championship  league, 
and  plays  the  French  horn  in  his  communi- 
ty's Trinity  Centennial  Band.  He  received  a 
Good  Citizenship  Award  and  has  been 
named  Student  of  the  Month  by  both  the 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Exchange  Club. 

Michele  Eileen  Pugh,  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  is  the  Fannie  Mitchell  Scholar. 
Mitchell  was  acting  director  of  the  place- 
ment office  from  1941  until  1949,  when  she 
was  appointed  director.  She  retired  in  1986. 

The  daughter  of  Michael  Martin  Pugh 
M.B.A.  '89,  she  ranked  first  in  her  graduat- 
ing class.  She  was  vice  president  of  her 
school's  National  Honor  Society,  received  a 
Harvard  Book  Award,  and  has  won  various 
awards  at  math  contests  and  at  the  annual 
French  Festival  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. She  was  Overall  Scholastics  Winner 
this  year  in  the  Cary/Apex  Junior  Miss  pag- 
eant. A  dance  student,  she  takes  classes  at  a 
dance  studio  where  she  also  teaches  younger 
students.  She  has  won  several  awards  in 
dance  competitions. 

Current  Alumni  Endowed  Undergraduate 
Scholars  at  Duke  are:  James  A.  Grant  '02, 
Roger  L.  Marshall  Scholar;  Jessica  F.  Snow 
'02,  Herbert  J.  Herring  Scholar;  Rachel  E. 


Baden  '03,  Anne  W.  Garrard  Scholar;  George 
M.  Freeman  '03,  Mary  Grace  Wilson  Scho- 
lar; Cara  E.  Weber  '03,  Frank  T  deVyver 
Scholar;  Pamela  E.  Leech  '04,  Charles  E.  Jor- 
dan Scholar;  Sarah  A.  McKeown  '04,  Alan 
K.  Manchester  Scholar;  and  Jacob  S.  Usner 
'04,  Charles  A.  Dukes  Scholar. 


California  Dreaming 

To  provide  information  to  parents  who 
need  to  learn  about  their  children's 
getting  into  college,  the  alumni  office 
headed  west  for  its  first  Alumni  Admis- 
sions Forum,  held  in  Santa  Clara,  California, 
June  23.  Edith  Sprunt  Toms  '62,  Alumni  Af- 
fairs assistant  director  and  director  of  the 
alumni  admissions  program,  says  the  idea  was 
to  spread  the  news. 

"Since  the  Alumni  Admissions  Forum  we 
hold  every  other  year  at  Duke  is  so  popular,  we 
thought  we  would  reach  out  to  Duke  alumni 
on  the  West  Coast,"  she  says.  "The  forum  is 
specifically  designed  for  current  high- school 
students  and  their  parents  to  offer  expert 
advice  on  college  selection  and  the  applica- 
tion process." 

Sponsored  by  the  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  Duke's  Office  of  Undergraduate 


Admissions,  the  all-day  conference  featured 
Duke's  admissions  director  Christoph  Gut- 
tentag  and  a  knowledgeable  faculty  on  how 
to  prepare  and  maximize  admission  chances, 
what  colleges  are  looking  for,  the  costs,  and 
available  financial  options. 

The  local  experts  were  Alice  Tanaka,  col- 
lege counselor  at  Seattle  Mercer  Island  High 
School,  and  Lisa  Tseng,  dean  of  juniors  and 
seniors  at  Harvard-Westlake  School  in  North 
Hollywood.  Five  sessions,  with  a  break  for  a 
luncheon  attended  by  current  Duke  students 
and  recent  graduates,  included  The  College 
Search  (on  creating  a  timetable  and  build- 
ing a  list),  The  Application  Process  (on  early 
action,  early  decision,  and  regular  decision, 
plus  Duke's  procedures),  and  Case  Presenta- 
tions, where  participants  got  to  review  real 
applications.  Tips  for  interviews  and  essays 
and  the  role  of  parents  were  also  discussed. 

"This  was  so  valuable,"  wrote  one  partici- 
pant on  an  evaluation.  "Thanks  for  having  it 
on  the  West  Coast."  Another  parent  wrote, 
"Great  to  hear  the  inside  scoop.  Very  sober- 
ing about  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  into  Duke, 
but  good  for  Duke." 

The  conference  is  offered  as  a  service  to 
Duke  alumni  and  their  children,  regardless 
of  their  intentions  to  apply  to  Duke.  Partici- 
pation has  no  effect  on  a  student's  candida- 
cy at  Duke. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6 
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TENTATIVE 

schedule  of  events 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  5 


Young  Alumni  Homecoming  Party 

Location  TBD,  8:00  pm 


Alumni  Association  Pregame  BBQ 

jSheffield  Tennis  Center,  time  TBD 
Revive  your  school  spirit  and  enjoy  all  the  authentic  North 
Carolina  tailgating  cuisine  you  can  eat  in  the  new  Sheffield 
Tennis  Center,  a  short  stroll  from  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium. 
Tickets  are  $12  for  adults,  $6  for  children,  and  free  for  children 
under  6.  Reserve  tickets  in  advance  by  calling  the  Alumni  Office 
at  (800)  FOR-DUKE. 

Homecoming  Football  Game 
Duke  vs.  Georgia  Tech 

Wallace  Wade  Stadium,  time  TBD 
Celebrate  a  new  era  of  Duke  football  under  Coach  Carl 
Franks  '83.  Alumni  can  purchase  game  tickets  from  the  Duke 
Ticket  Office  at  (919)  681-BLUE,  or  through  the  Alumni  Office 
at  (800)  FOR-DUKE;  join  other  visiting  alumni  in  Section  12  as 
we  cheer  the  Blue  Devils  to  victory  over  the  Yellow  Jackets! 
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Class  Notes 


WRITE:  Class  Notes  Editor,  Dufte  Magazine, 
Box  90572,  614  Chapel  Dr.,  Durham,  N.C.  27708 

FAX:  (919)  681-1659  (typed  only,  please) 

E-MAIL:  dukemag(«  duke.edu 
Include  your  full  i 
class  year  when 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  Alumni  Records, 
Box  90581,  Durham,  N.C.  27708. 
Please  include  mailing  label. 
E-mail  address  changes  to: 
bluedevil@duke.edu 

NOTICE:  Because  of  the  volume  of  class 
note  material  we  receive  and  the  long 
lead  time  required  for  typesetting, 
design,  and  printing,  your  submission 
may  not  appear  for  two  to  three  issues. 
Alumni  are  urged  to  include  spouses' 
names  in  marriage  and  birth  announce- 
ments. We  do  not  record  engagements. 


20s,  30s,  40s  &  50s 


Richard  Thigpen  '22  turned  101  years  old  on  May 
19.  At  Duke,  he  was  the  first  alumni  secretary  of 
Trinity  College.  He  lives  in  Charlotte. 

Jean  Bailey  Brooks  '41  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  at  UNC-Greensboro's  com- 
mencement exercises  in  May.  She  was  the  first  female 
gynecologist  in  Greensboro,  where  she  practiced  from 


1948  to  1988.  She  was  also  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine's  alumni  association.  In  December,  she  was 
named  Philanthropist  of  the  Year  by  the  Triad  chapter 
of  the  National  Society  of  Fundraising  Executives. 

Gordon  L.  Smith  Jr.  B.S.C.E.  '48  was  honored 
with  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Chattanooga's  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  his  outstanding  civic  and  communi- 
ty work.  He  is  a  retired  executive  of  North  American 
Royalties. 

Chester  P.  Middlesworth  '49  is  a  member  of 
the  N.C.  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges.  He  lives 
in  Statesville,  N.C. 


;  D.  Grove  B.S.M.E.  '51,  president  of 
Grove  Appliance,  represented  Duke  in  April  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  president  of  Mount  Union  College 
in  Alliance,  Ohio.  He  lives  in  Alliance. 

Mary  Evelyn  Blagg  Huey  Ph.D.  '54  represented 
Duke  in  May  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Texas.  She  lives  in  Denton, 
Texas. 

W.D.  "Bill"  Frederick  Jr.  56,  president  of 
Frederick  Enterprise  Group,  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  CP&L  Energy  upon  its  acquisition  of  Florida 
Progress,  a  Fortune  500  company,  where  he  had  been 
a  board  member.  The  mayor  of  Orlando  from  1980  to 
1992,  he  is  a  member  of  Florida's  Council  of  100  and  a 
trustee  and  past  chairman  of  the  board  at  Rollins 
College.  He  and  his  wife,  Joanne,  live  in  Orlando  and 
have  three  children  and  four  grandchildren. 

John  A.  Attaway  Ph.D.  '57  was  inducted  into 


the  Citrus  Hall  of  Fame  for  his  40  years  of  "working  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Florida  citrus  industry."  He 
and  his  wife,  Olga,  live  in  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 


60S  &  70S 


Barry  Farnham  '62  became  the  head  of  St.  John's 
School  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  in  July.  He  was  an 
educational  consultant  as  well  as  headmaster  of  the 
International  School  of  Kuala  Lumpur  in  Malaysia. 

Martha  Sader  Lawrence  '64  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  have  been  appointed  to  the  Duke  Compre- 
hensive Cancer  Center's  board  of  overseers.  They  live 
in  Brevard,  N.C. 

Thomas  William  Porter  III  I. LB.  '66  was  named 
chairman  of  Porter  &.  Hedges.  He  is  one  of  the  firm's 
founding  partners.  He  lives  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Robert  S.  Lilien  '69  was  promoted  to  president  of 
Duke  Ventures,  where  he  has  been  senior  vice  presi- 
dent since  1998.  He  and  his  wife,  Vicki,  and  their  son 
live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Richard  Bindewald,  Jr.  70  and  his  wife, 
Susan  Parceli  Bindewald  M.S.N.  '82,  have 
moved  to  Kiev,  Ukraine,  to  oversee  a  Children's 
Program  for  EZRA  International. 

Sallyann  Munro  Alvarez  71  is  on  the  faculty  of 
Cornell  University's  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations-Extension  Division.  She  holds  a  Ph.D.  from 
Emory  University's  Institute  of  Liberal  Arts.  She  and 


Traditionally,  bequests  have  been    1 

a  significant  source  of  Duke's 

financial  support.  Your  bequest    1                F^^s 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Planned 
Giving  are  available  to  consult 
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Duke  University  Office  of 
Planned  Giving 
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Durham,  NC  27708-0606 
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A  BETTER  PUTTER 


Mini-Profile 


David  Matthews 
M.B.A.  '77  has 
been  playing 
golf  for  only  six 
years  and  he  loves  the 
game,  but  he  also  ad- 
mits he  isn't  that  great. 
That  doesn't  stop  him 
from  trying  to  improve 
his  putting  game,  or 
the  putting  games  of 
others. 

When  Matthews 
retired  from  Eastman 
Chemical  after  twenty- 
two  years,  he  had 
planned  on  becoming  a 
financial  consultant. 
However,  when  he 
received  a  patent  on  a 
new  golf  putter  design 
he  had  been  working 
on,  he  put  consulting 
on  hold  to  pursue 
something  he  enjoyed. 

Now,  two  years  after 
receiving  the  patent, 
his  business,  Arjun 
Golf  Clubs  is  taking 
off.  The  company  is 
named  after  Arjun,  a 
venerated  prince  in  the 
Hindu  tradition.  Arjun 
became  a  superior 
archer  through  intense 
focus.  A  fixation  on 
focus  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Precision 
Putter. 

In  the  putter,  which 
is  unusually  shaped 
compared  to  others  on 
the  market,  he  looked 
to  correct  common 
miscues  he  saw  while 
observing  other  golfers. 
"I  was  watching  some 
people  putting  and  see- 
ing their  balls  turning 
to  the  right  and  turning 
to  the  left  when  they 
were  under  pressure. 
So  I  came  up  with  the 
theory  that  they  were 
not  hitting  'the  sweet 
spot.'  Instead,  the  club 
head  was  turning,  either 
to  the  left  or  right, 
causing  a  gear  action. 
If  the  putter  turned 
clockwise,  the  ball 
would  turn  counter- 
clockwise," says  Mat- 
thews, who  lives  in 
Kingsport,  Tennessee. 

He  tested  his  theo- 
ries and  eventually 
came  up  with  a  solu- 
tion. "I  proposed  to  put 
the  weight  in  the  verti- 
cal plane  and  1 


the  weight  from  the 
heel  and  toe.  So  I 
made  some  samples 
and  practiced  with 
them,  and  they  looked 
good,"  he  says. 

The  Precision  Putter 
is  available  for  both 
right-handed  and  left- 
handed  players,  and 
also  comes  in  two  dif- 
ferent lengths,  thirty- 
three  and  thirty-five 
inches.  The  strike  face 
has  a  negative  loft, 
which  helps  enable  top 
spin  on  the  golf  ball, 
and  alignment  is  aided 
by  the  small  strike  face 
and  the  centered  shaft. 

When  testing,  Mat- 
thews ventured  to  the 
local  putting  greens  and 
marked  off  distances  of 
five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
feet  as  practice  areas, 
hoping  to  make  a  lot  of 
putts,  while  also  mini- 
mizing three  putts. 
When  marketing  the 
model  today,  he  advises 
customers  to  adhere  to 
a  similar  practice  regi- 


town,  and  two  inter- 
viewed me  and  showed 
my  putter  on  their  eve- 
ning news.  The  local 
newspaper  also  did  the 
same.  From  that  I 
gained  local  exposure 
and  sales.  So  then  I 
went  to  Myrtle  Beach 
and  was  interviewed 
by  the  CBS  affiliate, 
and  then  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  for  the  same." 

As  sales  continue  to 
improve,  Matthews 
wants  to  pursue  addi- 
tional methods  of  ad- 
vertising his  putter — 
and  find  time  to  devel- 
op other  golf  clubs.  But 
for  now,  he  says  he's 
content  with  getting  the 
Precision  Putter  into  as 
many  hands  as  possi- 
ble, especially  those  of 
beginner  golfers. 

"My  second  advertis- 
ing approach  is  to  visit 
high  schools  and  col- 
leges. It  is  easier  for  me 
to  sell  to  someone  who 
is  starting  out  at  golf 
because  I  don't  have  to 


convince  them  to  move 
away  from  the  stan- 
dard-size putter  they 
are  used  to." 

But  at  the  same 
time,  Matthews,  who 
completed  his  under- 
graduate work  in 
mechanical  engineer- 
ing in  India  before 
coming  to  Duke's  Fu- 
qua  School  of  Business, 
is  trying  to  convince 
better  golfers  that  his 
design  is  a  perfect  way 
to  improve  their  game 
on  the  greens.  He  plans 
to  contact  a  profession- 
al about  trying  out  his 
putter,  which  would 
help  improve  sales  and 
allow  him  to  accom- 
plish another  goal. 

"Once  my  sales  pick 
up,  I  can  hopefully 
afford  the  $90,000  for 
the  Golf  Digest  adver- 
tisement. That  would 
be  good  for  business." 


-Shawn  Nicholls  '02 


While  he  had  a 
working  model,  he 
wasn't  quite  ready  to 
begin  selling  the  putter, 
even  after  the  patent 
came  through.  "When 
I  got  the  patent,  I  had- 
n't received  the  USGA 
approval  yet,"  he  says, 
"and  I  didn't  want  a 
putter  that  wasn't  ap- 
proved, or  no  one  could 
legally  use  it.  So  I  sent 
them  a  sample,  and 
they  suggested  a  few 
modifications,  which  I 
made,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber 1999,  they  stated 
that  it  met  the  USGA 
rules." 

After  hiring  someone 
to  develop  his  website, 
www.arjungolfclubs.  ,  , 

com,  and  to  enable  him     ^mg  the 
to  accept  credit  card 
orders  for  the  putter, 
Matthews  set  out  to 
conquer  the  hardest 
part  of  selling  a  new 
product:  advertising. 
When  a  $90,000  ad  in 
Golf  Digest  proved  too 
expensive,  he  started 
getting  the  word  out  on 
his  own. 

"I  talked  to  television 
stations  in  my  home- 


her  husband,  Joe  Alvarez  73,  live  in  New  York 
City  and  have  two  adult  children. 

Elizabeth  Gibson  72,  a  law  professor  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  since  1983,  was  nominated  by  former 
President  Clinton  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit.  She,  among  others,  went  unconfirmed 
by  the  Senate  when  it  adjourned  without  acting  on 
the  president's 


72,  Ph.D.  77  is  the  author 
of  Cosmetic  Surgery:  The  Cutting  Edge  of  Commercial 
Medicine  in  America.  She  is  an  associate  professor  at 
Arizona  State  University. 

Joe  Alvarez  73  is  the  Northeast  regional  director 
for  the  AFL-CIO.  He  and  his  wife,  Sallyann 
Munro  Alvarez  71,  live  in  New  York  City  and 
have  two  adult  children. 


A.  Kanter  73,  president  of  Plastic 
Surgery  Associates,  was  featured  on  the  TV  show 
Health  Today  in  its  series  on  plastic  surgery.  He  and  his 
wife,  Joan,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Ellicott,  Md. 

Phil  PfafflyJ.D.  73  is  a  member  of  Rider,  Bennett, 
Egan  &  Arundel,  a  litigation  firm  of  140  attorneys  in 
Minneapolis. 

Jared  N.  Schwartz  M.D.  74,  Ph.D.  75  was 
elected  secretary-rreasurer  of  the  College  of  American 
Pathologists  for  a  three-year  term.  He  is  the  immedi- 
ate past  chief  of  the  medical  staff  at  Presbyterian 
Healthcare  in  Charlotte,  N.C 

Carolyn  Evans  75  was  elected  president  of  the 
Dallas  County  Medical  Society.  She  has  ptacticed 
medicine  since  1982  in  Dallas,  where  she  and  her 

husband,  Richard  Tumor,  and  (heir  son  live. 


i  N.  Fetherston  76  works  at  the  Naval 
Undersea  Warfare  Center  addressing  marine  mammal 
and  endangered-species  compliance  issues.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  their  son  live  in  Wakefield,  R.I. 


L.  Hankins  76  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  dean  for  development  and  alumni  relations 
at  the  Peahody  Institute  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
She  has  been  the  music  conservatory's  director  of 
development  and  alumni  relations  since  1996.  She 
and  her  husband,  Kevin  O'Connell,  and  two  stepsons 
live  in  Severna  Park,  Md. 

•Catherine  Belk  Morris  76  was  appointed  a 
trustee  of  Davidson  College.  She  and  her  husband, 
Walker,  and  their  three  children  live  in  Southern 
Pines,  N.C. 


M.  Gomez  79,  a  freelance  arts  journalis 
was  awarded  a  research  fellowship  tor  2001-2002 
by  the  National  Arts  Journalism  Program,  adminis- 
tered by  Columbia  University's  graduate  school  of 
journalism.  He  will  spend  an  academic  year  at 
Columbia  pursuing  his  research  theme,  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  contemporary  art  and  design,  including 
architecture  and  urbanism.  He  is  a  member  of  Duke 
Magazine's  Editorial  Advisory  Board  and  lives  in 
Hudson,  N.Y. 


79  is  an  attorney  and  senior 
general  counsel  for  West  Essex  Management  Corp.,  a 
real  estate  development  and  management  company. 
He  lives  in  Wayne,  N.J. 

David  Peter  Lazar  79  was  named  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  is  a 
co-head  of  Berwind's  Investment  Bank  in 
Philadelphia.  He  lives  in  Greenville,  Del. 

MARRIAGES:  Robert  E.  Webster  Ph.D.  '65  to 
Gay  H.  Hogan  on  April  28  in  Duke  Chapel. 
Residence:  Durham. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  to  John  E.  Jeffry  78 

and  Melanie  Jeffry  on  Sept.  21.  Named  Jack 
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Spaulding... Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  Larry  W. 
Leckonby  79  and  Cris  Leckonby  on  March  4. 

Named  Katherine  Ann. 


80S 


Susan  Parceli  Bindewald  M.S.N.  '82  and  her 
husband,  Richard  Bindewald,  Jr.  70,  have 
moved  to  Kiev,  Ukraine,  to  oversee  a  Children's  Pro- 
gram for  EZRA  International.  Before  doing  missionary 
work  full-time,  she  had  a  private  practice  for  16  years. 

Gregor  B.  Bond  '82  has  joined  Kemper 
Environmental  as  the  midwestern  regional  manager. 
He  and  his  wife,  Tammy  Ho,  live  in  Chicago. 

Monica  Donath  Kohnen  '82  was  named  to  the 
boatd  of  the  executive  committee  of  Downtown 
Cincinnati,  Inc.  She  has  been  a  partner  with  Graydon 
Head  &  Ritchey  LLP  since  1991. 

John  Paul  Middlesworth  '82  earned  a  Ph.D.  in 
English  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  December.  At  Duke, 
he  was  a  member  of  Duke  Players. 


'83  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  New  York  Lite  Insurance  Co.  She 
earned  her  M.B.A.  at  Columbia  University  in  1989. 
She  and  net  husband,  William,  and  their  son  live  in 
Manhattan. 

Gunard  Erik  Bergman  '83  is  a  captain  for 
American  Airlines,  flying  the  B-767.  He  has  flown  for 
American  for  1 1  years.  He  will  be  based  in  Boston.  He 
lives  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Kurt  Hughes  Dunkle  '83  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  WJCT,  Jacksonville,  Fla.'s 
PBS  television  and  radio  stations.  He  has  been  on  the 
board  for  five  years. 

Christopher  Damon  Howard  'S3  was  named 
the  first  David  D.  and  Carolyn  B.  Wakefield  Associate 
Professor  of  Government  at  the  College  of  William  & 
Mary.  He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Kathryn  Holmes 

'83,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Toano,  Va. 

Anne  Huemme  '83,  M.B.A.  '84  is  the  CFO  at 

VenturCom,  Inc.,  a  venture  capital-backed,  pre-IPO 
software  company  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Leslie  Hayes  Wolf  '83  is  a  contract  attorney  on 
the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Tahoe.  She  appeared  in  the 
photo  essay  "Any  Given  Saturday"  in  the  March/April 
2001  issue  of  Skim*  magazine.  She  and  her  husband, 
Andrew,  an  attorney  and  ski  tester  for  Skiing,  and  their 
son  live  in  Incline  Village,  Nev. 

Carl  A.  Anderson  '84  has  published  his  first  book, 
How's  It  Going.'  A  Practical  Guide  to  Con/erring  with 
Student  Writers.  He  is  the  lead  staff  developer  at  the 
Teachers  College  Reading  and  Writing  Project  at 
Columbia  University.  He  and  his  wife,  Robin  Stacy 
Epstein  '85,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Brooklyn. 

Wendy  Anne  Nelson  '84  is  publisher  for  College 
Foreign  Languages  at  Heinle  &  Heinle,  a  division  of 
Thomas  Learning.  She  and  her  husband,  David 
Manning  Wilson  B.S.E.  '84,  and  their  son  live  in 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Marian  Louise  Swain  M.B.A.  '84  was  named 
manager  of  employee  and  volunteer  communications 
for  AARR  which  is  headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C. 

David  Manning  Wilson  B.S.E.  '84  has  co-found- 
ed Protedyne,  a  bio-tech  firm  focusing  on  high- 
throughout  automation  for  drug  discovery.  He  and  his 
wife,  Wendy  Anne  Nelson  '84,  and  their  son  live 
in  Manchester,  Mass. 

Jeffrey  Brackett  '85,  M.D.  '89,  a  cardiologist  in 
private  practice,  was  appointed  to  a  one-year  term  on 


the  Ventura  County  advisory  committee  charged  with 
the  allocation  of  tobacco  settlement  funds.  He  and  his 
wife,  Miriam  Arichea  '86,  J.D.  '90,  and  their  three 
children  live  in  Ventura,  Calif. 

Lisa  A.  Mogensen  '85,  M.B.A.  '87  was  appointed 
CFO  of  TheStreet.com.  She  lives  in  New  York  City. 


'85  has  moved  back  to  the  East 
Coast  to  work  for  Princeton  eCom  as  its  sales  and 
product  management  business  coordinator.  She  lives 
in  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Miriam  Arichea  '86,  J.D.  '90  recendy  performed 
Tchaikovsky's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  with  the  Ventura 
College  Orchestra.  She  works  part-time  as  a  deputy 
district  attorney.  She  and  her  husband,  Jeffrey 
Brackett  '85,  M.D.  '89,  and  their  three  children  live 
in  Ventura,  Calif. 

Mary  Evelyn  Honeycutt  McNamara  '86  has 

been  selected  notes  editor  for  the  Texas  Law  Review.  In 

May  2002,  she  will  work  as  a  briefing  attorney  for  the 
Third  District  Court  of  Appeals.  She  and  het  husband, 
Tim,  live  in  Austin. 


•one  Taylor  M.Div.  '86  was  appointed 
)r  of  exhibitions  for  the  San  Francisco 

Airport  Museum,  the  only  accredited  airport  museum 

in  the  world. 


s  a  partner  at  the  law  firm 
O'Melveny  &  Myers,  where  he  specializes  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  He  is  also  the  vice  president  for  busi- 
ness development  and  general  counsel  of  Accent 
Optical  Technologies,  Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  Courtney 
Lederer,  live  in  New  York  City  and  Seaside  Park,  N.J. 

Cyndi  Yag-Howard  '86  is  a  dermatologist  in  a  pri- 
vate solo  practice  in  Naples,  Fla.,  where  she  and  her 
husband,  physician  Corey  Howard,  and  their  three 
children  live. 

Stephen  B.  Harris  '87  is  an  underwriting  manager 
tor  Chubb  Insurance.  He  and  his  wife,  Kristine,  and 
their  three  children  live  in  Pleasanton,  Calif. 


J.  Balis  '87  received  the  2000  CAP 
Foundation  Lansky  Award.  He  is  an  instructor  in 
pathology  and  computer  science  in  the  pathology 
depattment  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
chief  of  pathology  at  the  Shriners  Hospital  for 
Children,  Boston  Unit. 


'87  was  named  an  advisory 
director  of  Lone  Stat  Bank.  He  is  a  Certified  Public 
Accountant  with  Bright  and  Bright.  He  lives  in  Dallas. 

Seth  David  Rothman  '87  is  a  partner  at  the  New- 
York  law  firm  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed.  He  and  his 
wife,  Jill,  and  their  two  daughters  live  in  Short  Hills,  N.J. 

Pamela  Simpson  Stearns  B.S.E.  '87  is  a  project 

manager  at  Apple  Computer  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 

Beatrice  M.  Acland  '88  has  opened  her  own  law 
firm  in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  specializing  in  employment 
law  and  estate  planning,  with  an  emphasis  on  matters 
affecting  lesbians,  gay  men,  bisexuals,  and  transgen- 
dered  people. 


was  promoted  to  major 
and  is  serving  as  a  Judge  Advocate  General  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  He  lives  in  Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Miriam  Krestul  Greenhut  '88,  J.D.  '92  was 
elected  to  partnership  in  the  law  firm  Foley  &  Lardner, 
where  she  has  worked  since  1997.  She  lives  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


is  the  GR. 

Elton  Scholar  in  early  modern  history  at  Clare  College, 
and  a  J.B.  Lightfoot  Fellow  of  the  faculty  ot  history. 
He  and  his  wife,  Adrienne  Irons  Lawrence  '90, 
and  their  son  live  in  Cambridge,  England. 

C.  Milstein  '88  is  an  environment  and 


science  reportet  at  The  Oregonian  in  Portland.  He  is  a 
member  of  Duke  Magazine's  Editorial  Advisory  Board. 

Langdon  "Tad"  Van  Norden  Jr.  '88  is  a  part- 
ner in  Millbank's  Global  Corporate  Finance  Group. 
He  lives  in  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

John  W.  Reis  '88  was  named  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  Cozen  and  O'Connor,  based  in  Philadelphia.  He 
and  his  wife,  Denise,  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Patrick  M.  Allen  '89  was  named  a  partner  at  the 
law  firm  Womble  Carlyle  Sandridge  &  Rice  in 
Winston  Salem,  N.C. 

Karen  L.  Anderson  '89,  a  Persian  Gulf  veteran, 
works  for  Prontocom  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Scott  A.  Falk  J.D.  '89  is  a  partner  in  the  capital 
markets  and  the  financial  restructuting  groups  at  the 
law  firm  Bingham  Dana  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Claire  Fontijn-Harris  A.M.  '89,  Ph.D.  '94  was 
promoted  with  tenure  to  associate  professor  of  music 
at  Wellesley  College.  She  and  her  husband,  Steve 
Harris,  a  historian  of  science,  live  in  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

John  W.  Perry  B.S.E.  '89  is  senior  director,  infor- 
mation technology,  at  Century  Furniture  in  Hickory, 
N.C. 

MARRIAGES:  Hans  Christian  Linnartz  J.D. 

'80  to  Ann  Robertson  Ph.D.  '81  on  May  5. 
Residence:  Raleigh... Gregor  B.  Bond  '82  to 
Tammy  Ho  on  March  31.  Residence:  Chicago... 
Leslie  C.  Hayes  '83  to  Andrew  N.  Wolf  on  Sept. 
26,  1999.  Residence:  Incline  Village,  Nev... .Stuart 
C.  Gauffreau  '88  to  Michelle  L.  Bellows  on  Oct.  28. 
Residence:  Greensboro,  N.C... .Stephen  Kay 
Slayden  '88  to  Tiffany  Margaret  Rose 
Becks  '91  on  March  24.  Residence:  Charlotte, 
N.C... Claire  Fontijn  A.M.  '89,  Ph.D.  '94  to  Steve 
Harris  in  June.  Residence:  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.... 


BIRTHS:  A  daughter  to  Russell  Bryan  '83  and 

Scott  Bryan  on  April  30.  Named  Scott  McNabb. . . 
Second  child  and  first  son  to  Kevin  P.  Morin 
B.S.E.  '83  and  Cindy  Hutchings  on  Jan.  23.  Named 
Kyle  Hutchings  Morin... First  child  and  son  t 
Hayes  Wolf  '83  and  Andrew  N.  Wolf  on  Jan. 
Named  Brenton  Marlowe... First  child  and  son  I 
Wendy  Anne  Nelson  '84  and  Da 
Wilson  B.S.E.  '84  on  Dec.  20.  Named  Thomas 
Manning  Wilson. .  .Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Jeffrey  Brackett  '85,  M.D.  '89  and  Miriam 
Ruth  Arichea  '86,  J.D.  '90  on  Nov.  6.  Named 
Daniel  Benjamin... Fitst  child  and  daughter  to 
Alex  Geier  '85  and  Stephanie  Geier  on  Feb.  21. 
Named  Eleanor  Louise...  Second  child  and  son  to 
Kathleen  F.  Proulx  M.H.A.  '85  and  David  Proulx 
on  June  12,  2000.  Named  Taylor  David. . .  First  child 
and  son  to  Connie  Wiggins-Price  '85  and 
David  E.  Price  on  Nov.  23.  Named  Justin  Taylor. . . 
Third  child  and  second  son  to  Miriam  Ruth 
Arichea  '86,  J.D.  '90  and  Jeffrey  Brackett  '85, 
M.D.  '89  on  Nov.  6.  Named  Daniel  Benjamin... 
Second  child  and  daughter  to  Robert  Jay  Brager 
'86  and  Sharon  Scott  Brager  '87  on  Oct.  20. 
Named  Corinne  Anna. . .Third  child  and  second  son 
to  Cyndi  Yag-Howard  '86  and  Corey  Howard  on 
April  6.  Named  Benjamin  Clarke. . .  Triplets,  a  son 
and  two  daughters,  to  Jeff  Blumenfeld  '87  and 
Mardene  Blumenfeld  on  Aug.  24,  2000.  Named  Sage 
Morrie,  Cozette  Ruby,  and  Sophie  Taylor... Second 
child  and  daughter  to  Sharon  Scott  Brager  '87 
and  Robert  Jay  Brager  '86  on  Oct.  20.  Named 
Corinne  Anna. .  .Second  child  and  daughter  to 
Jamie  Bock  '87  and  Katie  Clark  '87  on  April 
24.  Named  Elizabeth  Catalina  Bock... Third  child  and 
second  daughter  to  Douglas  Chalmers  Jr.  '86, 
J.D.  '95  and  Charlotte  Chalmers  on  Jan.  25.  Named 
Meagan  Lewis... Third  child  and  second  son  to 
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Hard  work  should 
be  rewarded, 
and  Allyson 
Nostrand  Campa 
'87,  CEO  and  founder 
of  Bravanta.com, 
makes  it  easier  to  do 
so — online. 

Campa  has  always 
enjoyed  learning  about 
technology  and  being 
creative.  At  Duke,  she 
started  in  what  is  now 
the  Pratt  School  of  En- 
gineering, but  after  her 
first  two  years  decided 
to  pursue  a  major  in 
computer  science. 
While  participating  in 
the  service  group  Dukes 
and  Duchesses  and  a 
sorority,  she  also  dedi- 
cated time  to  working 
at  IBM  in  Research 
Triangle  Park,  where 
she  started  as  a  sum- 
mer intern.  In  her  final 
two  years  at  Duke,  she 
says  she  spent  as  much 
as  thirty  hours  a  week 
at  IBM. 

After  graduation,  she 
worked  at  the  invest- 
ment-banking firm 
Goldman  Sachs  for 
two  years,  something 
she  pursued  more  for 
a  change  of  pace  than 
for  anything  else.  "I 
worked  there  because 
I  thought  it  would  be 
an  interesting  life 
experience.  I  wasn't 
really  ready  to  sign  up 
for  a  long  career,"  says 
Campa. 

From  Goldman 
Sachs,  she  went  to 
Stanford  University  for 
an  M.B.A.  Then,  dur- 
ing a  seven-year  stint 
as  a  senior  manager  at 
a  software  company  in 
California,  Campa  de- 
veloped a  solution  to  a 
problem  she  was  facing, 
and  eventually  started 
her  own  business. 

"I  was  giving  a  lot  of 
recognition  gifts  to  my 
staff  and  running  sales 
incentive  contests  and 
saw  how  powerful  they 
were  in  keeping  people 
loyal  and  motivated," 
she  says.  "But  I  also 
felt  it  was  hard  to  do 
and  a  hassle  to  pull 
together.  After  asking 
around,  I  found  a  lot  of 


people  who  were  run- 
ning these  programs 
and  were  spending  a 
lot  of  time  and  money 
on  them.  But  at  that 
time,  nobody  had  a 
great  solution  for  mak- 
ing it  better." 

So  BravoGifts.com 
was  born.  As  is  the 
norm  in  the  Internet 
startup  world,  her  com- 
pany started  out  small, 
only  involving  about 
five  people  in  the  first 
six  months.  But  after 
Campa  successfully 
raised  the  first  round  of 
financing,  it  began  to 
expand.  Today,  the 
company  has  about 
seventy-five  people. 

Campa's  company 
also  expanded  its  focus, 
and  its  name.  "We 
started  doing  more 
large-scale  incentive 
programs.  The  people 
we  were  working 
with  called  them 
awards  or  rewards  or 
incentives,  but  they 
weren't  calling  them 
gifts.  So  we  decided  on 
Bravanta,  which  was 
a  broad  enough  name 
that  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  expand  in 
the  future  if  we  wanted 
to,"  she  says. 


Today,  through  its 
online  recognition  and 
incentive  programs, 
Bravanta  focuses  on 
aligning  companies' 
strategies,  goals,  and 
people  by  motivating, 
recognizing,  and  re- 
warding certain  be- 
haviors. Their  long  list 
of  rewards  includes 
such  products  as  televi- 
sions, digital  cameras, 
flowers,  golf  trips  in 
the  United  States  and 
abroad,  gift  certificates, 
and  books.  Bravanta's 
client  base  includes 
many  Fortune  2000 
companies  such  as 
Gateway,  British  Air- 
ways, Charles  Schwab, 
Sheraton  Hotels,  and 
Hewitt  Associates.  Its 
success  in  employee 
recognition  programs 
has  also  brought  indus- 
try awards  from  organi- 
zations such  as  Forbes 
and  Incentive  Magazine. 

By  combining  state- 
of-the-art  technology,  a 
large  selection  of  re- 
wards, and  top-notch 
customer  service,  Bra- 
vanta, Campa  says, 
provides  clients  with 
what  she  calls  the  most 
effective  and  cost-effi- 
cient way  of  rewarding 


and  retaining  employ- 
ees and  customers. 

Her  responsibilities 
include  recruiting, 
managing  internal 
meetings  to  make  sure 
employees  are  assigned 
to  the  appropriate 
tasks,  and — probably 
most  importantly — 
fund  raising.  "As  CEO, 
I  have  raised  the  last 
round  of  money  and 
am  starting  to  raise  the 
third  round,  which 
takes  a  lot  of  time  to 
get  done." 

Campa  and  her  hus- 
band, Al,  another  In- 
ternet company  CEO, 
have  two  daughters. 
"After  Bravanta,  if 
there  is  ever  an  after,  I 
certainly  hope  to  spend 
more  time  with  my 
family,"  she  says.  "But 
my  ambitions  are  also 
to  give  back,  so  1  ex- 
pect to  spend  some 
time  in  the  nonprofit 
world." 


-Shawn  Nicholls  '02 


Stephen  B.  Harris  '87  and  Kristine  Haglund  on 
Sept.  25,  2000.  Named  Samuel  Owen... First  child 
and  son  to  Lowell  Singer  '87  and  Julie  Rosen 
Singer  '88  on  Oct.  10.  Named  Matthew  Garrett... 
Second  son  to  Martha  Allen  Godin  '88  and 
Thomas  A.  Godin  B.S.E.E.  '88  on  Nov.  18. 
Named  David  Christopher... First  child  and  daughter 
to  Nancy  Crowley  Inman  '88  and  Alex  Inman 
on  Nov.  12.  Named  Sarah  Harrington... Second  son 
to  Thomas  Michael  Lawrence  '88  and 
Adrienne  Irons  Lawrence  '90  on  Feb.  3,  2000. 
Named  Christian  Avery. .  .Second  child  and  son  to 
Julie  Gilges  Martin  '88  and  Stephen  Martin  on 
Sept.  23,  2000.  Named  Chip  Stephen... First  child 
and  daughter  to  Gail  Schlifer  Maytin  '88  and 
Terence  Maytin  on  Sept.  30.  Named  Lauren  Nicole... 
First  child  and  son  to  Julie  Rosen  Singer  '88 
and  Lowell  Singer  '87  on  Oct.  10.  Named  Matthew 
Garrett. .  .Third  child  and  son  to  Nancy  Block 
Whitesides  '88  and  Lee  M.  Whitesides  on  March 
11.  Named  Andrew  Benjamin...  Second  daughter  to 
Carol  Lynn  Calomiris  '89  and  G.  William 
Edmunds  Jr.  on  April  25.  Named  Victoria  Lynn 
Edmunds... Third  child  and  son  to  John  W.  Perry 
B.S.E.  '89  and  Jacqueline  Escano  Perry  '89  on 
April  24,  2000.  Named  Samuel  Davis. 


90S 


Margaret  Harrison  Darby  '90  is  a  partner  with 
Accenture  in  its  communications  and  high-tech  prac- 
tice. She  and  her  husband,  Ferrell,  and  their  son  live 
in  Atlanta. 

Mark  David  Lutostansky  '90  is  a  manager  with 
Deloitte  Consulting  in  its  Philadelphia  office.  He  and 

his  wife,  Elizabeth  McClelland  Lutostansky 

B.S.E.  '92,  and  their  son  live  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Al  Mordecai  B.S.E.  '90  is  a  portfolio  manager  for 
Primecap  Management  Co.  He  and  his  wife,  Tori 
Stover  Mordecai  '91,  and  their  two  children  live 
in  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Julie  R.  Hack  '91  is  an  attorney  at  Sony  Music 
Entertainment  in  New  York  City,  where  she  and  her 
husband,  Robert  Juman,  live. 

William  H.  Heritage  III  91  is  a  shareholder  of 
the  law  firm  Cox,  Hodgman  &  Giarmarco.  He  and  his 
wife,  {Catherine,  and  their  two  daughters  live  in 
Rochester  Hills,  Mich. 

Kristine  Susanne  Abbot  '92  earned  her  M.B.A. 
at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  is  the  director  of  publicity 
and  promotion  for  Andrews  McMeel  Publishing  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  Frederick  Adcock  '92  is  a  vice  president 
at  Wachovia  Bank  in  Winston-Salem.  He  and  his 
wife,  attorney  Shannon  Joines  Adcock  '93,  J.D. 
'96,  and  their  son  live  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 

John  J.  Bowers  J.D.  '92,  M.B.A.  '92  was  named  a 
partner  at  Womble  Carlvle  Sandndge  ek  Rice  in 
Winston  Salem,  N.C. 

Elizabeth  McClelland  Lutostansky  BSE.  '92 
works  for  Air  Products  and  Chemicals.  She  and  her 
husband,  Mark  David  Lutostansky  '90,  and 
their  son  live  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Shannon  Joines  Adcock  '93,  J.D.  '96  is  an 
attorney  in  the  Greensboro  office  of  Smith  Helms 
Mulliss  &  Moore,  where  she  specializes  in  labor  and 
employment  litigation  and  counseling.  She  and  her 
husband,  John  Frederick  Adcock  '92,  and  their 
son  live  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Michael  L.  Guhl  B.S.E.  '93  is  a  manager  at 
Accenture,  where  he  works  in  the  travel  and  trans- 
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portation  industry.  He  and  his  wife,  Joan,  live  in 
Atlanta. 

Paul  S.  Teller  '93  was  named  legislative  director  for 
the  Republican  Study  Committee  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  under  Rep.  John  Shadegg  of  Arizona. 
He  and  his  wife,  Maxine,  live  in  Arlington,  Va. 

David  Cheng-da  Tong  '93,  M.D.  '97  is  a  fellow  in 
nephrology  at  Emory  University.  His  wife,  Elizabeth 
Jane  Miller  Tong  '95,  is  a  resident  in  internal 
medicine  at  Atlanta  Medical  Center.  The  couple  and 
their  daughter  live  in  Atlanta. 

Laura  Jane  Weatherly  '93  was  named  Washing- 
ton, D.C.'s  best  overall  wedding  and  special-event 
planner  in  the  January  2001  issue  of  Washingtonian 
magazine.  She  is  owner  and  founder  of  Engaging 
Affairs,  Inc. 

Clare  Nicole  Gentry  '94,  who  earned  her  M.D.  in 
May  at  Emory  University,  moved  with  her  husband, 
physician  Steven  Lorch,  to  Houston,  where  she  is  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  and  he  in  pediatrics. 

Richard  W.  Sprott  M.E.M.  '94  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Utah  division  of  Air  Quality,  where  he 
has  worked  since  1994.  At  Duke,  he  received  the 
Atmospheric  Sciences  Academic  Achievement  Award 
for  his  work  in  toxic  air  pollutants.  He  lives  in 
Kaysville,  Utah. 

Jorge  L.  Baron  '95,  a  student  at  Yale  University's 
law  school,  is  working  over  the  summer  at  the 
Louisiana  Crisis  Assistance  Center  in  New  Orleans, 
focusing  on  capital-punishment  litigation. 

Erika  Anne  Gibson  '95,  who  graduated  cum  laude 
and  earned  her  D.VM.  in  May  at  the  Tuskegee  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  is  an  intern  in  neurosurgery  at 
Michigan  State  University. 


Clare  Alexandra  Pipkin  '95  is  an  intern  in  inte 
nal  medicine  at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Hospital  in 
Boston,  Mass.  She  lives  in  Brookline. 
Elizabeth  Jane  Miller  Tong  '95,  who  earned 
her  M.D.  and  M.EH.  degrees  at  Emory  University  in 
May,  is  a  resident  in  internal  medicine  at  Atlanta 
Medical  Center.  Her  husband,  David  Cheng-da 
Tong  '93,  M.D.  '97,  is  a  fellow  in  nephrology  at 
Emory  University.  The  couple  and  their  daughter  liv 
in  Atlanta. 


M.  Bear  '96,  who  earned  her  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology  at  the  California  School  of  Pro- 
fessional Psychology  in  August  2000,  is  doing  a  post- 
doctoral fellowship  in  eating  disorders  among  college 
students  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Stephen  G.  Struble  '96,  who  earned  his  M.D.  at 
the  Univetsity  of  California's  medical  school  in  May,  is 
a  resident  in  orthopaedic  surgery  at  UCLA. 
Elizabeth  Geller  '97,  who  earned  her  M.D.  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  May,  is  a  resident  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology. 

Alejandro  F.  Frelier  M.B.A.  '99  is  vice  president 
of  business  strategy  for  Oldcastle  Inc.  in  Atlanta.  He 
focuses  on  strategic  planning,  acquisitions,  and  busi- 
ness development  for  the  company,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary ot  CRH  PLC,  a  building  materials  company 
based  in  Ireland. 

MARRIAGES:  Tiffany  Margaret  Rose  Becks 
'91  to  Stephen  Kay  Slayden  '88  on  March  24. 
Residence:  Charlotte,  N.C.... Michael  L.  Guhl 
B.S.E.  '93  to  Joan  Kelleher  on  Oct.  14.  Residence: 
Atlanta.... Anders  William  Hall  '93  to  Joanna 
Elizabeth  Faulkner  on  June  16.  Residence:  Atlanta... 
Clare  Nicole  Gentry  '94  to  Steven  Michael  Lorch 
on  Dec.  31.  Residence:  Houston... Catherine  Jane 


Hertzig  94  to  William  Blakely  Holden  '94  on 

Oct.  7.  Residence:  New  York  City... Karen  Anne 
Burch  '95  to  Colin  Pottie  on  April  21.  Residence: 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BIRTHS:  First  child  and  son  to  Margaret 
Harrison  Darby  '90  and  Ferrell  Darby  on  Jan.  17. 
Named  Lynn  Harrison... Second  daughter  to  Julie 
Potts  Hoffman  M.H.A.  '90  and  Russell  Hoffman 
on  Oct.  14.  Named  (Catherine  Claire... Second  son  to 
Adrienne  Irons  Lawrence  '90  and  Thomas 
Michael  Lawrence  '88  on  Feb.  3,  2000.  Named 
Christian  Avery. .  .First  child  and  son  to  Mark 
David  Lutostansky  '90  and  Elizabeth 
McClelland  Lutostansky  BSE.  '92  on  March 
23.  Named  John  David  "Jack"... Second  child  and  first 
daughter  to  Al  Mordecai  B.S.E.  '90  and  Tori 
Stover  Mordecai  '91  on  April  29.  Named 
Margaret  Victoria  "Meg"... Second  child  and  first  son 
to  Rebecca  Denson  Nelson  '90,  J.D  '93  and 
David  C.  Nelson  '91,  J.D.  '94  on  Aug.  18,  2000. 
Named  John  Marshall... Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Tanya  Bayles  Clawson  '91  and  Michael  Clawson 
on  Feb.  23.  Named  Ryan  Ronald... Second  child  and 
first  son  to  Kelly  Hubbard  Estes  '91  and  Tim 
Estes  on  March  27.  Namd  Justin  Patrick... Second 
child  and  daughter  to  William  H.  Heritage  III 
'91  and  Katherine  K.  Heritage  on  Jan.  28.  Named 
Claire  Katherine... Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Tori  Stover  Mordecai  '91  and  Al  Mordecai 
B.S.E.  '90  on  April  29.  Named  Margaret  Victoria 
"Meg"... Second  child  and  first  son  to  David  C. 
Nelson  '91,  J.D.  '94  and  Rebecca  Denson 
Nelson  '90,  J.D.  *93  on  Aug.  18,  2000.  Named  John 
Marshall... First  child  and  son  to  John  Frederick 
Adcock  '92  and  Shannon  Joines  Adcock  '93, 
J.D.  '96  on  Feb.  2.  Named  William  Tyler... First  child 
and  son  to  Elizabeth  McClelland  Lutostan- 
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Hats  off  to  the  alumni,  parents,  and  friends  who  have  helped  make  Duke  the  exceptional 
university  it  is  today.  Without  your  support  through  volunteer  commitments  and  financial  resources. 
Duke  would  not  be  able  to  provide  the  quality  education  forwhich  it  is  so  well  known.  You 
are  the  ones  who  have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  building  blocks  of  this  University.  We  extend 
a  special  thanks  to  all  who  participated  in  the  Annual  Fund  with  your  gifts  and  your  time. 


We  salute  the  following  members  of  the  William  Preston  Few  Association  who  made 
unrestricted  leadership  gifts  to  the  Duke  Annual  Fund  in  2000-2001.  These  alumni,  parents, 
and  friends  of  the  University  contributed  more  than  $10.9  million  to  the  operating  budgets 
of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools  as  well  as  the  Medical  Center,  the  Nasher 
Museum  of  Art,  Duke  Chapel,  the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens,  the  University  Libraries, 
the  Alumni  Scholarship,  and  the  Duke  Marine  Lab. 


PRESIDENTS 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

$25,000+ 

Nancy  Abraham  P'03 

Jody  Purkrabek  Akers  T75  P'OO  P'02 

James  Francis  Akers  T'73  P'OO  P'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  M.  Albright  P'01 

Tina  Sherry  AlsterN'81  M'86 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Anderson  P'02 

Claire  Lewis  Arnold  P'97  P'01 

H.  Ross  Arnold  III  T'67  L'70  L'76  P'97  P'01 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Baron  P'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Bass  P'97 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Bell  (FR) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  R.  Bennett  P'OO  P'03 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  W.  Bishop,  Jr.  P'90  P'02 

Deborah  Groves  Black  T'74 

Steven  Davis  Black  T'74 

Judy  Perry  Booker  W'71 

Merilee  Huser  Bostock  W62  P'85  P'91  P'94 

Roy  J.  Bostock  T'62  P'85  P'91  P'94  TR 

Jack  Oliver  Bovender,  Jr.  T'67  G'69 

Douglas  T.  Breeden  (FU) 

Suzanne  Brock  P'87P'88 

E.  Blake  Byrne  T'57 

Lewis  Byrns  Campbell  E'68  P'95  P'97 

R.R.  Campbell  (FR)* 

John  T.  Chambers  E'71 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Claster  P'02 

William  David  Cohan  T'81 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cuneo  P'02  P'05 

Barbara  Lynn  Dannenberg  P'87 

Richard  B.  Dannenberg  T'52  P'87 

Rebecca  Weathers  Dukes  W'56  P'84 

Charles  A.  Dukes,  Jr.  T'56  L'57  P'84 

Mary  Anne  Clements  Estes  W'51 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Fanner  P'01 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  P'02 

Anonymous  Donor 

John  A.  Forlines,  Jr.  T'39  P'77  TE 

J.  RexFuquaTR 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredric  B.  Garonzik 

P'01  P'02  P'03 
James  Rapheal  Gavin  III  M'75  H'76  TR 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  G.  Gignac  (FR) 
Darin  Goldstein  T'04  (ST) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Goldstein  P'04 


John  S.  Hahn  T'74 

Harvey  B.  Hamrick  T'54  P'79 

Kathleen  Dover  Hamrick  P'79 

Gerald  L.  Hassell  T'73 

Maria  E.  Hernandez  P'OO  P'04 

Michael  D.  Hernandez  T'68  G'70  P'OO  P'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tomilson  Hill  P'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  HLxon  P'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Ho  P'03 

DarrellM.  Holland  T'51 

Harold  Honickman  (FR) 

Lawrence  T  Hoyle,  Jr.  T'60  P'90  P'98 

David  Bronson  Ingram  T'85 

Sarah  Lebrun  Ingram  T'88 

Brenda  LaGrange  Johnson  W'6l  P'96 

J.  Howard  Johnson  P'96 

Kristina M.Johnson  (FU) 

Robert  Q.  Jones  T'51 

Mildred  T.  Kanipe  (FR) 

Anonymous  Donor 

Nannerl  Overholser  Keohane  TR  (SU) 

Robert  Keohane  (FU) 

Chairman  and  Mrs.  Suk  Won  Kim  P'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  King,  Jr.  P'84 

Mr.andMrs.EM.KirbyP'87 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Kirby  P'80  P'88  P'91 

J.J.  KiserniT'65  P'96  P'98  TR 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Lamb,  Jr.  P'75 

Lawrence  Joseph  Lang  E'86 

Mary  Margaret  Gillin  Lang  T'81 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Larkin,  Jr.  P'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence  P'OO 

Carol  L.  LearmontW49* 

Lawrence  David  Lenihan,  Jr.  E'87 

AiloiivmouN  Donor 

Diane  V.S.  Levy  P'04 

Robert  M.  Levy  P'04 

Elizabeth  Brumley  Love  T'84 

Gay  McLawhorn  Love  W'5 1  P'79  P'80  P'83 

P'84  P'94 
William  J.  Love  T'84  B'92 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  A.  Marcus  P'02 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W  Matschullat  P'04 
Aubrey  Kerr  McClendon  T'81 
Kathleen  Byrns  McClendon  T'80 
John  P.  McGovern  T'45  M'45  H'49 
Earl  D.  McLean,  Jr.  T'49 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  M.  McLoughlin  P'01 

James  Keith  Morgan  T'73 

Kathleen  Barlow  Morgan  T'74 

I.  Wistar  Morris  III  P'95 

Martha  Hamilton  Morris  W'65  P'95 

Arnold  Moss  P'03 

Leslie  L.  Neumeister  T'53  P'88 

Peter  M.  Nicholas  T'64  P'89  P'92  P'94 

Ginny  Lilly  Nicholas  W64  P'89  P'92  P'94 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Pfohl  P'95  P'98 

Anonymous  Donor 

Edmund  T.Pratt,  Jr.  E'47 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  V.  Quigley  P'87  P'91 

W.Gary  Reed,  Jr.  T'6l 

Nancy  Aikens  Rich  W69  P'02 

Simon  B.Rich.  Jr.  T'67  P'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jarcho  Ross  P'01 

W.  Earl  Sasser,Jr.T'65  G'69  P'94 

Meriel  Shatter  P'83  P'85  P'90 

Fred  W  Shaffer  T'54  P'83  P'85  P'90 

Karl  S.  Sheffield  T'54 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Siebel  P'OO  P'Oi 

Dorothy  Lewis  Simpson  W'46 

W.  Hunter  Simpson  (FR) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  D.  Smith  P'02 

\non\mous  Donor 

Bradford  Graham  Stanback  T'81 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Stansell  P'03  P'05 

Robert  King  Steel  T'73  TR 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Steingraber  P'98  P'01 

Katherine  Goodman  Stern  W'46  P'80  TE 

Robert  P.  Strauss  T'53 

W  John  SwartzE' 56  P'89 

Sylvia  Carroll  Teasley  P'92 

William  A.  Teasley  T'56  P'92 

James  L.  Vincent  E'6l  P'91  P'95  TR 

Jeffrey  N.  VinikE'81 

James  Hudgins  Vogeley  E'80 

A.  Morris  Williams,  Jr.  T'62  G'63  P'85 

P'87  TR 
L.  Roger  Williams  T'40  GP'98 
Ruth  Whitmore  Williams  W'63  P'8< 
Faye  Wilson  W'60 
Patricia  Speight  Wilson  T'76  P'04 
William  T  Wilson  III  T'76  P'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Wilson  P'( 
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PRESIDENT'S 
COUNCIL  MEMBERS 
$10,000-$24,999 

Ellen  Cates  Adams  W'62  P'97 

Rex  D.Adams  T'62  P'97 

Barbara  and  Ernest  Adelman  P'99 

C.  V.  Alexander,  Jr.  T'56  M'59  H'60  H'63 

John  Clair  Alexander  m  T'73  P'03 

Michael  John  AlixT'83 

Lawrence  Harry  Anderson  T'63 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barge  P'03 

Robert  P.  Barnett  T'42  L'48 

Daniel  Andrew  Beal  P'03 

LeifC.  Beck  T'56  L'59P'93 

N.  Piper  Behin  T'36 

Charles  B.  Benenson  P'89 

Lawrence  Barry  Benenson  T'89 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Bent,  Jr.  P'84  P'86  P'88 

Paul  R.  BergerT'71  P'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T  Berghorst  P'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Bishop  P'02 

Charles  Kellogg  Bobrinskoy  T'81 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Bogner  P'98  P'01 

Bruce  H.  Brandaleone  P'03 

Sara  Hall  Brandaleone  W'65  P'03 

Margaret  Meeker  Bray  W48 

Earl  W.Brian,  Jr.  T'63  M'66  P'95 

Brenda  B.Brodie(FR) 

H.  Keith  H.  Brodie  (SM) 

Shelaghmichael  C.  Brown  P'03 
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Willis  E.Brown  in  T'74 

George  William  Brumley,  Jr.  T'56  M'60 

H'60P'84P'86 
Jean  Stanback  Bromley  W58  P'84  P'86 
Stuart  Upchurch  Buice  W'64 
William  T.Buice  in  L'64 
Barbara  Burke  P'86  P'97  P'01 
Raymond  F.  Burke  T'55  P'86  P'97  P'01 
Christopher  E.  Burns  T'79 
W.  Kent  Canipe  T'69 
Heidi  H.  Chain  P'02 
Herbert  Mark  Chain  T74  P'02 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  N.  Clark  P'04 
Anne  C.  Conway  P'04 
Dorothy  Whitehead  Woodard  Cooke  W'49 
James  H.  Corrigan,  Jr.  E'47 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Frank  Cortese  P'97 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Crawford  P'01 

P'03  P'05 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Steven  Crown  P'OO 
Paul  Hannaway  Crown  T'80 
James  G.  Dalton,  Sr.  T'44  L'48  P'81 
Mary  H.  Dalton  P'81 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Davis  P'03 
Susan  Gavoor  Delaney  T'81 
Ralph  M.  DeUa-Ratta,  Jr.  T'75  P'04 
Rosahe  K.  DeUa-Ratta  P'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  DeMatteis  P'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  DePree  P'02 
Daniel  C.  De  Roulet  T'76 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Emery  Diemar,  Jr.  P'03 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  W.  Dollens  P'01 
Edward  S.  DonneU  T'41  P'70  P'76  GP'97 
Rose  Kuefttier  DonneU  W41  P'70  P'76  GP'97 
Stephen  P.  Doyle  P'OO  P'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Peter  Druckman  P'01 
Davis  W.  Duke,  Jr.  T'54L'59 
Brian  G.Dyson  P'95  P'99 
Donna  WilUams  Eacho  T'77 
WiUiamC.EachofflT76 
Ralph  Eads,  BI  T'81 
LeRoyEakin,Jr.T'38 
Betty  T.  Eaton  (FR) 
David  M.  Eisenberg  T'74  L'77 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  EmU  Roy  Eisenhardt  P'01 
Charles  D.  ElUs  P'04 
John  D.Englar  T'69 172 
Harry  H.  Esbenshade  HI  T'79 
Juhe  CampbeU  Esrey  W'60  P'90  TE 
Orli  R.  Etingin  P'04 
Anne  Faircloth  T'91 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nachman  Feig  P'99 
Mary  Adams  Ferguson  W'69  P'04 
Raymond  Buck  Ferguson  L70  P'04 
LyneS.FewT'35G'37 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Finan,  Jr.  P'02 
Robert  .Alexander  Fippinger  T'62 
Gretchen  Schroder  Fish  W'68  P'99 
C.  Grayson  FitzHugh  B74  P'03 
Sarah  Akers  FitzHugh  T76  P'03 
MarkBolognesiFlorianT'80 
Richard  P.  Fox  P'96 


William  EFranck,  Jr.  T'39 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  M.  Freeman  P'96  P'98  P'02 

Kathryn  S.  FuUer  P'OO  P'04 

Dorothy  Fuqua(FR) 

J.B.  FuquaGHON73TE 

Margaret  Booker  Gabel  W60  P'02 

Frederick  Daniel  Gabel,  Jr.  T'60  P'02 

John  R.  Gabriel  E'64 

Annie  Lewis  Johnston  GardaW'6l  P'90 

RobertA.GardaE'6lP'90 

Wanatha  Porter  Garner  T77 

MeUnda  French  Gates  T'86  B'87  TR 

Edward  Arthur  GUhuly  T'82 

Annette  Hinely  Gingher  W'44 

Claire  H.  Gingher.Jr.  E'43* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  L.  Glazer  P'98 

J.  Michael  Goodson  T'63  L'66 

Valerie  Bush  Goodwin  W71  P'95  P'99  P'02 

William  OUn  Goodwin  T'68  P'95  P'99  P'02 

Robert  Pinkney  GorreU  T'53 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Gorter  P'81  P'87 

Clarence  W  GosneU,  Jr.  T'51  P'76  P'82  P'83 

.Anonymous  Donor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Grad  P'01  P'03 

Kent  Hill  Graham  W'59  P'81 

William  Thomas  Graham  T'56  P'81 

JohnT.  Grigsby,Jr.T'66 

Joe  Grills  T'57P'94 

Margaret  Grills  P'94 

Jonathan  Michael  Guerster  E'86 

Trudy  Sanders  Guinee  W'50 

W.  Fenton  Guinee,  Jr.  T'49 

James  L.  Gulledge  T'54* 

.Anonymous  Donor 

George  G.  Guthrie  T'64L'67 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raul  Gutierrez  P'04 

Mimi  and  Peter  Haas  P'99 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Hale  HI  P'02  P'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Ross  HamUton  P'91 

P'01  P'03 
Joyce  Harrold  HamUton  W'65  P'OO 
Roger  C.  Hamilton  T'64  P'OO 
Anthony  S.  Harrington  L'66 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scon  D.  Hawkins  P'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Hayden  P'04 
Edward  Joseph  HealyT74 
Robert  L.  Heidrick  T'63 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Heinz  P'03 
Michael  Richard  Hemmerich  T'80  L'85  B'94 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  L.  Henderson  P'04 
John  R.  Herbert  T78 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Heyman  P'94  P'03 
AUce  Blackmore  Hicks  W'69 
Larry  Young  Hines  G'93  P'96  P'99 
Thomas  Blair  Hines  G'94  P'96  P'99 
Anna  Whalen  Ho  B'87 
Deborah  Hodde  P'03 
Richard  X.HoddeT75  P'03 
Betsy  De  Haas  Holden  f  77 
Benjamin  D.  HoUoway  T'50  TE 
Rita  HoUoway  (FR) 
W  Henry  Hoover  T'33* 


Jem  Garland  Hubbard  T'57  P'90 

Patricia  Crawford  Hubbard  W'59  P'90 

Bettysue  Cameron  Hughes  W65 

Jeffrey  P.  Hughes  L'65 

David  W.IchelT75L78 

William  A.  Ioli  T'76 

George  Johnstone  III  T'55 

Edwin  L  Jones,  Jr.  E'48  P'66  P'68  P72 

P'81  GP'94  GP'OO 
J.  Wesley  Jones  T72  H'83  M76  P'03 
LuciUe  Finch  Jones  P'66  P'68  P72  P'81 

GP'94  GP'OO 
Lucy  Turk  HoUis  Jones  P'03 
Patricia  Furey  Jones  N74 
Richard  Hubert  Jones  T73 
Barbara  Y.Juda  P'94 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  A.  Karpf  P'03 
Kristen  Ann  Keirsey  N73 
Theodore  C.  Kennedy  E'52 
Glenn  E.  Ketner,  Jr.  T'60  L'63  P'96  P'OO 
SaUyB.Kingsley(FR) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Klein  P'04 
Roberts.  Kline  T'81 
Paul  Robert  KoepffL73 
Carol  Anspach  Kohn  W60  P'85  TR 
Henry  L.Kohn,  Jr.  P'85 
John  A.  Koskinen  T'6l  P'95  TE 
Patricia  Koskinen  P'95 
MUton  Lachman  P74 
Roslyn  Schwartz  Lachman  W49  P74 
Brenda  Todd  LarsenW66  P'01 
Charles  Larsen  DJ  T'66  P'01 
Cordelia  Reardon-Laverack  T'80 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Law  (FR) 
Scott  Nelson  Ledbetter  T73  P'01 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Lee  P'01  P'02  P'04 
Douglas  Leone  P'04 
Nina  Lesavoy  T'79 
Frank  Edgar  Lewis,  Jr.  B79 
Crickett  Williams  Lindgren  T'87 
John  Carleton  Lindgen  T'86 
Linda  Lorimer  P'04 
Marian  Pecot  Lowry  W'48 
WiltiamJ.  Lowry  T'47  L'49 
Gary  G.  Lynch  L'75 
Carl  F.  Lyon  T'65  L'68  P'01 
.Anonymous  Donor 
Christy  K.  Mack  P'99  P'02 
John  J.  Mack  T'68  P'99  P'02 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Brian  Maher  P'99  P'01 
Anne  Herbert  Mai  W'65  P'94 
Anonymous  Donor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  MarshaU  P'96  P'02 
Charles  CasweU  Massey,  Jr.  M'6l 
Helen  Plyler  MaxweU  W42  P75  P'76 
Kenneth  W  McAllister  L74 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephan  P.  McCandless  P'99  P'02 
Irene  Lilly  McCutchen  W'62  P'86 
William  Walter  McCutchen,  Jr.  E'62  P'86 
Herbert  Hardinge  McDade  LU  T'81 
Martha  Monserrate  McDade  E'81  G'82 
William  Frank  McKinlevB'85 


John  Alexander  McMahon  T'42  P'82 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eduardo  G.  Mestre  P'03 
MaryC.  MetzgerW68 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Irwin  Meyer  P'87  P'90 

P'93  P'98 
Teresa  Ann  MUes  T'85  B'87 
Mrs.  Martin  J.  MiUer  P'03 
Martin  J.  MUler  L'68  P'03 
Jan  L.  Mize  E'60 
Donovan  B.  Moore,  Jr.  T71 
Gian  Marco  Moratti  P'01 
Carol  Preston  Morgan  N'64  P'90 
Thomas  H.  Morgan  T'63  L'66  P'90 
Anonymous  Donor 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Edward  Nave  P'01 
Nancy  A.  Near  P'91  P'93 
Jack  H.Neely  T'80 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W  Newman  P'96  P'OO 

P'02  P05 
Douglas  E.NordlingerT78 
Margaret  Mead  Nordhnger  T78 
Jeremiah  0.  Norton  T'OO 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Gerald  Norton  P'OO 
Henry  J.  Oechlerjr.  L71 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  M.  O'Hara  P'04 
JacqueH.Passino,Jr.T70P'97 
Anonymous  Donor 
Edwin  F.  Payne  T'62 
Patricia  Perkins-Leone  P'04 
Gunnar  Bock  Peterson  T'85 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Davis  Phillips  P'95  P'98  P'02 
John  AnUiony  Piazza  P'99 
Ashmead  P.  Pipkin  L75  P'92  P'95 
Marjorie  Anderson  Pipkin  W66  P'92  P'95 
Robert  L.  Pleasant  (FR)  * 
Josephine  Erwin  Powe  T'76 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lance  R.  Primis  P'96  P'02 
Richard  Z.  Query,  Jr.  M'34* 
James  F.  Rabenhorst  E'64 
CurtA.RawleyE'71 
Arthur  G.  Raynes  T'56 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Redman 

P'01  P'04 
Edward  M.ReefeE'68  P'93  P'99 
Nora  Lea  Rogers  Reefe  W67  P'93  P'99 
Charles  V.  Ricks  T'58P75 
William  A.  RigsbeeT'50P78 
Joseph  D.  Robinson  P'04 
Kevin  J.  Roche  T'80 
Douglass  E  Rohrman  T'63  P'98  P'OO 
Vinton  L.  Rollins  T'68 
Charles  A.  Rose  T'51 
Jonathan  David  Roth  B'90 
.Anonymous  Donor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney  D.  Runestad  P'95  P'02 
Michael  C.Russ  T'66  L'69 
Joseph  A.  Saldutti  P'88  P'OO  P'02 
Lynne  Faylor  Saldutti  W61  P'88  P'OO  P'02 
Robert  Gardner  Salisbury,  Jr.  T'74  B'81  P'04 
Tula  Cahoon  Salisbury  T73  P'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eduardo  B.  Sanchez  P'03 
George  J.  Sanders,  Jr.  T'48 
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Marianne  Turtle  Sanders  W'5 1 

Robert  A.  SchoeUhorn  (FR) 

David  Ansten  Schoenholz  T'73 

Susan  Hadam  Schoenholz  N73 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  D.  Schrager  P'01 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Searby  P'04 

Nellie  M.  Semans  P'90  P'91 

Truman  T  Semans  P'90  P'91  TE 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chandra  M.  Sharma  P'96  P'OO  P'03 

Barbara  Johnston  Shaughnessy  T79 

Jolin  P.  Shaughnessy  T79 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  I.  Sherwood  P'02 

Edwin  N.SidmanP'92P'94TR 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Siedell  P'04 

Jonathan  M.  Silver  T75  P'04 

David  N.  Silvers  M'68  P'98 

J.  Stephen  Simon  E'65 

Doris  Stroupe  Slane  W'42  P73 

Charles  T.Smith,  Jr.  T'54 

Alice  LubinSpahrT'89 

Mark  Eric  Stalnecker  T73 

Susan  Matamoros  Stalnecker  T73 

William  Henry  Stanhope  T73  P'02 

Lawrence  D.  Steckmest  L75 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorry  James  Stensrud  P'01 

J.  William  StrottT'51P'97 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brendan  V.  Sullivan  P'99  P'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Swanhaus  P'04 

Barry  Joel  TarasoffT'67  P'01 

Marianne  W.  Tobias  P'90 

Randall  L.Tobias  P'90  TE 

G.  Austin  Triggs,  Jr.  T75 

George  I.  Uhde  T'34  M'36  * 

Maurine  Whitley  Wide  N'34 

Helen  Spangler  Van  Hoy  G'36  * 

John  Angier  Vernon  T73  P'05 

Michele  Ruddy  Vemon  T73  P'05 

Mr.andMrs.DaleJ.VogelP'02 

Karl  M.  von  der  Heyden  T'62  P'87  TR 

G.  Richard  Wagoner,  Jr.  T75 

Kathleen  Kaylor  Wagoner  T77 

Richard  D.  Webb  T'51 

Cary  Willis  WeemsT77 

Michael  W.  Weir  T'63  P'02  P'03 

OraO.  Weir  P'02  P'03 

Carl  Rudolph  Wesselhoft  T'36 

EthelA.WeyantW'36 

Dorothy  Stivers  Whitman  W'42 

Stanley  F.  Whitman  T'40 

Jerry  C.  Wilkinson  E'67  P'98  P'OO  P'03 

L.  Neil  Williams,  Jr.  T'58  L'6l  P'81  TE 

Sue  S.  Williams  P'81 

Gary  L.Wilson  T'62  P'86  TR 

Judy  Wilt  Wilson  W'69 

Mark  Campbell  Winmill  B'87 

Thomas  M.  Woodard  E'69 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  F.  Worden  P'01 

Harold  L.  Yoh,  Jr.  E'58  P'83  P'85  P'87  P'88 

P'93  TR 
Mary  Milus  Yoh  W59  P'83  P'85  P'87  P'88  P'93 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  York  P'85 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Younger  P'03 


Alfred  G.  Adams,  Jr.  T70  L74  P'01  P'04 

Cliffords.  Adams  T'65  P'96 

Jean  Taylor  Adams  W72  G75  L79  P'04 

Sarah  Harrington  Adams  W70  L73  P'01  P'04 

Thomas  R.  Adams  T72  P'04 

Andrew  Edson  Adelson  L66 

Mika  A.  Albright  T'01 

Bruce  D.  Alexander  L'68 

Christine  Nicoll  Alexander  W'66 

WelbornE.  Alexander,  Jr.  T'63 

John  A.  Allison  IV  B74 

Robert  W.  Althaus  E71 

Sam  S.  Ambrose  T'44  M'47  H'50  H'53 

Kerrii  Brown  Anderson  B'87 

Doris  D.  Anderson  (FR) 

James  Bradford  Anwyll  L'82 

Andrew  J.  Armstrong,  Jr.  T79 

Douglas  DeGolyer  Arnold  T'80 

Herman  Ross  Arnold,  Jr.  L'40  P70  GP'97 

Marilyn  Mayberry  Arthur  W56  P79  P'88 

William  R.  Arthur  T'55  P'79  P'88 

Christa  Meyer  Badger  T'96 

Todd  Hunter  Bailey  L76 

William  H.  Baker  T'66 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Ball  P'03 

Margaret  T.BaUT75G78 

Edgar  W.  Barksdalejr.  T'66 

Cheryl  J.  B.  Barnette  P'88 

Henry  V.  Barnette,  Jr.  T'6l  P'88 

Katharine  T.  Bartlert  (FU) 

James  N.  Barton  E'60 

Christopher  Maddox  Bass  T'97 

Marshall  Thompson  Bassett  T76  B'89 

Patricia  Purnell  Baum  T78 

Walter  Aloysius  Beach  B'91 

Agnes  R.  Beane  T76 

Joan  Parsons  BeberW'56 

Robert  H.Beber  T'55  L'57 

Janice  Cohen  Beckmen  T'88  B'92 

Jeffrey  Thomas  Beckmen  B'92 

Douglas  Gordon  Beckstett  T74 

R.FJiseBeckstefiT75 

Steven  Robert  Bell  T'82 

Susan  Stover  Bell  T'84 

Marilyn  Few  Blair  (FR) 

Richard  M.  Blair  T'51 

Daniel  W.BlaylockT'51  P77 

Frances  Adams  Blaylock  W'53  P77 

Karstin  Bodell  T'81 

David  L.  Bodenhamer  T'52 

Robert  M.BorstE'51 

Anne  Rochlin  Boschwitz  W45 

Diane  Brown  Bosek  B'83 

James  Charles  BosekB'83 

Wallace  E.Boston,  Jr.  T76 

Gregory  J.  Bowcott  T'69  P'99 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Braddy  P'99 

Emily  Busse  Bragg  T78 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  D.  Bramowitz  P'OO  P'02 

Robert  J.  Brandt  M'58 


John  M.  Bremer  L74 

Anne  Cowley  Brennan  T'83 

Helen  Clark-Brenneman  W'42 

Steven  Miller  Brister  T'85 

Jonathan  D.  BrinT71P'00 

Alisa  Sacerdote  Brockelman  T'91 

Curtis  Francis  Brockelman,  Jr.  T'91 

Mr.andMrs.AlanJ.BrodP'04 

Brian  Joseph  Brodeur  T79 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Brody  P'02 

Susanne  Brody  P'02 

James  C.Brooks,  Jr.  T'67 

Colin  Wegand  Brown  L74 

G.  William  Brown,  Jr.  L'80 

Werner  C.  Brown  T'42 

William  G.  Brown  T72  P'03 

H.  Keith  Brunnemer.Jr.  T'6l  P'89 

Jay  B.  Bryan  T'85  L'88 

Marguerite  Patrick  Bryan  T'88 

Dorcas  Maynor  Bucher  (FR) 

Alma  Lucille  Buck  G'60P'84 

Cynthia  Jones  Buck  N72 

James  E.  Buck  L'60  P'84 

Peter  Coleman  Buck  T'69 176 

Richard  S.  Buddington  T'64  H70 

Edgar  F.Bunce,  Jr.  T'41 

Mary  Liz  Crawford  Bunce  W'41 

Sunny  Harvey  Burrows  B'88 

Robert  L.Burrus,  Jr.  L'58 

Jacqueline  Fowler  B\ersN78 

Marjorie  E.  Byers  (FR) 

Lynn  E.  Callioun  T78  B'83 

James  S.Campbell,  Jr.  T78 

Virginia  H.  Canipe  P'69 

Walter  G.Canipe  T'34* 

Susan  Lehman  Carmichael  T'87 

Trent  Andrew  Carmichael  T'88 

Lloyd  C.  Caudle  T'53  L'56  P'81  P'83  P'85 

Dorothy  Staub  Caudle  N'54  P'81  P'83  P'85 

Charles  Edward  Cecil  T'63 

HarryR.Chadwick,Jr.T'51L'53 

Laurel  Janet  Chadwick  N'53 

Stephen  C.  Chapin  T76 

Stephen  M.  Chiles  L'67 

Carlotta  Mewborne  Clement  W'6l  P'84 

D.  Hayes  Clement,  Jr.  T'58  P'84 

Norman  A.  Cocke  III  E'68 

Anne  Turpin  Cody  T76 

Laura  Steinschneider  Colebank  T79 

Calvin  J.  Collier  L'67  P'91 

Herman  Cone  fflE'78 

Nancy  Nieman  Conover  W7 1 

Christopher  Bertrand  Cook  E'82 

Joseph  W.  Cook  T'64  M'68  H'69  P'90  P'97 

Kalhryn  Harris  Cook  W'66  P'90  P'97 

Barry  Charles  Cooper  P'89 

Sheree  F.  Cooper-Levy  T'89 

Jane  Cote'-Cook  T'85 

Douglas  A.  Cotter  E'65 

David  Lester  Cozart  III  T'83 

Stephen  G.  Crawford  T'61  L'64 

George  H.  Crowell  E'67 


Bruce  Cummings  P'91 

Myrna  Pope  Cummings  W'60  P'91 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  CurleyP'90 

Ann  Quattlebaum  Curry  W'65  P'86 

James  L.Curry  T'65  P'86 

Kathleen  Watkins  Dale-Foreman  W'43 

Wilham  L.  Dalton  T'57 

Kenneth  H.  Davidson  T70  L74 

Theodore  Joseph  Davies  T'86 

Jeffrey  Lakenan  Davis  T'81 

Julie  Welch  Davis  W62  L'64  P'90 

Daniel  Ledbetter  Dees  T'92 

Donald  deLaski  T'54  P79  P'81 

Nancy  Panossian  de  Laski  W'56  P79  P'81 

Gregory  DeMarcoF'91B'91 

Susan  Marie  Emmett  DeMarco  B'90 

John  M.  Derrick,  Jr.  E'6l 

Judson  W.  Detrick  L'66 

Jayne  Booker  Dies  T73 

Henry  B.  DLxon  II  T'56  M'6l  P'86 

Kadiryn  Fisher  Dixon  N'58  P'86 

Robert  E.  Donaho  E76 

Brad  L.  Doores  T72 

David  W.Douglas  P'04 

Deborah  Smith  Douglas  T73  P'04 

K.  Robert  Draughon  B'85 

C.  Steven  Duncker  T'80 

Evelyn  P.  Dunn  (FR) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  W.  Dunn  P'04 

J.  Porter  Durham,  Jr.  T'83  L'85 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  DurityP'04 

Judy  Darr  Eaton  W'69  P'98 

Eilah  Shearer  Edwards  W'63 

Frederick  E.  Ehrsam,  Jr.  E77 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  E.  Eisenberg  P'97  P'01 

Stephanie  E.  Elbers-Donaho  T78 

Craig  R.  Fajnor  T76 

Gail  Winter  FeaglesL76 

Prentiss  Eric  Feagles  L76 

Robert  S.  Feidelson  T'86 

Robin  A.  Ferracone  T75 

Carol  F.  Fischer  P'04 

Marks.  Fischer T72L76 P'04 
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Annual 
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Mark  A.  Fishman  L'78 

Bonnie  Fleming  P'04 

J.  Carlton  Fleming  T'49  L'51  P'04 

Dorlisa  King  Flur  T'87  B'88 

Peter  Wade  FlurE'86 

Robert  H.Fogarty  P'04  P'05 

Sally  Johnson  Fogarty  T75  P'04  P'05 

Paul  B.Ford,  Jr.  L'68 

Robert  E.  Foreman  T'42 

Cameron  Harold  Fowler  E'87 

James  R.  Fox  T'68L'71 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  France  P'03 

JeanDonathFrankeE'83 

Robert  Edward  FrankeT'83 

Jane  Heist  Camber  N'78  B'80 

Scott  H.  Gamber  B'79 

Douglas  D.  Garson  P'04 

Palmer  Peebles  Garson  T'79  P'04 

Anthony  F.  Garvin  T'84B'89 

Stefan  Jorg  Caspar  B'91 

Anonymous  Donor 

C.  GaryGerstE'6l 

Sylvia  Mathis  Gibson  W'57 

Jeffrey  K.  Giguere  T'76  M'80 

Nanq  Parker  Giguere  N'78 

Terry  S.  Gilbert  T'66 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Glassner  P'03 

Howard  G.Godwin,  Jr.  L'69 

Mary  Ann  McDonough  Godwin  G'69 

Andrew  Kevin  Golden  T'81 

Bruce  K.  Goodman  T'47 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Goodwin,  Jr.  P'02 

Joseph  P.  Gorrell  T'49 

Anonymous  Donor 

Caroline  Bergman  Gottschalk  L'90 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman  P'96  P'02 

Sally  Simons  Graves  W'69 


William  T.  Graves  T67L72 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Greenberg  P'97 

Philip  H.  Greenberg  T'70 

Marvin  H.  Greene  T'62 

Stephen  Mellor  Greenlee  T'79 

Joseph  M.  Griffin  T'56L'6lP'84 

Phillip  James  GriggT77 

Charles  L  Grossman  E'63 

Marie  Choborda  Grossman  W'63 

Charles  D.  Grove  E'51 

Arthur  H.  Haigh  III  T'66  P'92  P'95 

Kristi  Uddstrom  Haigh  W'68  P'92  P'95 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Haljun  P'95  P'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Cameron  M.  Hall 

P'03  P'04 
Charlotte  Gibson  Halloran  T'83 
Judith  L.  HammerschmidtT'76 
Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  Jr.  M'52 
JohnM.HamrickT'34P'91 
James  H.  Hance,  Jr.  (FR) 
Patricia  L.Hanenberg  P'04 
William  Joseph  Hanenberg  E73  B'80  P'04 
Donna  Landau  Hardiman  T'81 
John  Louis  Hardiman  L'82 
Robert  T.Harper  T'76  L79 
Thomas  E.  Harrington  E'66 
Smart  Irwin  Harris  T75  M'82  G'81 
Lawrence  H.  Harrison  T'62 
Elizabeth  A.  Hart  (FR) 
Robert  M.  Hart  L'69 
Arthur  R.  Hartzell,  Jr.  T'49 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Haunss  P'95  P'04 
Philip  J.  Hawk  E76 
William  A.  Hawkins  IHE76 
Martha  J.  Hays  L'82 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Hechinger  P'04 
Andrew  S.  Hedden  L'66 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  T.  Heffner  P'02 

Peter  Gregg  Heist  E'81  B'85 

Susan  Henley  (FR) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Herman  P'03 

Christopher  Anthony  Hest  T'80 

Anne  Milliken  Hoglund  T75 

William  A.  HoglundT75 

Harvey  R.  Holding  T'56P'90 

A.  Frank  Hooker,  Jr.  T'54 

Marcy  R.  Horvitz  P'04 

Richard  Alan  Horvitz  L78  P'04 

Richard  Louis  Horwitz  L'82 

Jonathan  T.  Howe  L'66  P'88 

T.  Rudolph  Howell  M'58  P'86 

JeanE.  HoysradtW72 

Kenneth  W.  Hubbard  T'65 

Harvey  C.  Hubbell  Trust 

David  M.  Huggin  T'62 

Nancy  Lassiter  Huggin  W'63 

Ann  H.  Hunt  G70 

Kenneth  Charles  Hunt  L76 

Jody  Jones  Hunter  W'51  P77 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg  E.  Ireland  (FR) 

Norine  O'Neill  Johnson  W46 

Linda  Irvine  Johnson  W'58  * 

Mark  Parks  Johnson,  Jr.  T'56 

Anonymous  Donor 

J.  Bruce  Jones  D'37 

Linda  Graef  Jones  T75 

L.  Gregory  Jones  D'84  G'88 

Susan  Pendleton  Jones  D'83 

NedraRolbinKalishW'63 

Ronald  G.  KalishB'6l 

Susan  E.  Kane  W'69 

Scott  I.  Kaplan  T'92 

Daniel  S.KatzT'80 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Keams  P'97  P'97  P'02 


John  L.  Kee  Ul  T78 

Christopher  G.  Kelly  L'86 

DebraA.  Kelly  L'90 

L.  Patrick  Kelly  T72  P'02 

Nicholas  Dewayne  Kelly  T74 

John  D.  Kennedy,  Jr.  T73  M77 

Horaces.  Kent T'52M'56 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Kessman  P'02 

Susan  Bennett  King  W'62  TR 

Helen  P.  King  (FR)  * 

David  G.  Haber  L'69  P'92  P'94  P'97 

Mr.andMrs.JayT.KolbP'01 

Steven  H.  Korman  P'86  P'87  P'90 

Alexandra  D.  Korry  L'86 

Mary  GorterKrey  T'81 

Drs.  Steven  and  Dana  Krumholz  P'04 

Lee  A.  Kuntz  T'65 

Gary  Scott  Lachman  T74 

George  C.  Lamb  D1T75 

Edward  J.  Landau  T'51 

Gordon  R.  Lang  T  58 

Roger  Lash  T75 

Joel  M.Lasker  L'69 

Mari  Sugahara  Lathrop  T'86 

Allan  Mitchell  Latts  T'91  B'96 

Kate  Shapira  Latts  T'93  B'96 

David  D.  Laufer  L'69 

CvnihiaJacobsenLeamanN'84 

J.  Richard  Leaman  III  T'84  B'86 

Anne  Sabiston  Leggett  T78 

Reid  Gordon  LeggettT78 

Bettsy  Creigh  Leib  N'62  P'93  P'95 

Tom  E.  Leib  E'6l  P'93  P'95 

Cindy  Scripps  Leising  T78 

Craig  D.  Leister  L74  P'04 

Susan  Elliott  Leister  T74  P'04 

Janet  Tonka  Leonard  T74 
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The  Campaign  for  Duke  and  the  Duke  Annua] 


.17.4  million 
growing  source  of  unrestricted  revenue  that  reaches  every  part  oft! 


^rts  &  Sciences 
$44,299,662* 


Divinity 

$1,781,867 


Engineering 

$6,807,368 


Business 

$7,216,759 


Law 

$7,054,239 


Environment  and 

Earth  Sciences 

$2,615,914 


,  £&£$$$  -* 


Kathryn  Crommelin  Lieb  W'69  P'03 

Richard  B.  Lieb  T'69  P'03 

Drs.  Melchor  and  Yolanda  Lim  P'04 

W.Curtis  Livingston  niT'65 

Charles  Keith  Love  T'83 

James  Erskine  Love  IH  T'79 

Carol  PulverLovettW'57  P'81 

Donald  Robert  Lovett  T'56  P'81 

James  Robert  Lowry  E'88 

Richard  Kenneth  Lublin  T'6l  P'86 

James  E.  Luebchow  L'73 

John  J.  Mackowski  T'48 

Marijke  Elizabetli  Mars  T'86 

Kenneth  E.  Mayhew,  Jr.  T'56  P'84 

Joanne  L.  Mazurki  T'74 

Stacey  Willits  McConnell  T'77 

Michael  D.  McCormick  T'70 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  McDonald  P'04 

John  Bell  McGaughyE'38 

Douglas  Allen  McGraw  E'79 

Marianne  Ballenger  McGraw  N'80 

Arnold  B.  McKinnon  T'50  L'51  P'77  P'81 

T.  Bragg  McLeod  T'49  P'74  P'76 

Alexander!  McMahonB'82 

J.  Tliomas  McMurray  E'76  G'78  G'80 

Barbara  Fellows  Meloy  T'80 

Thomas  Stuart  MeloyT'81 

Douglas  Menkes  T'70 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Meyer  P'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Duffield  Meyercord  P'95  P'98 

Harding  B.  Michel  W46 

Peter  J.  Michel  L'66 

Chester  P.  Middlesworth  T'49 

Janet  R.Miller  P'04 

William  T.MUlerT'71  P'04 

Brent  Stephenson  Mills  T'86 

AnneB.MizeW'68 


Albert  Coy  Monk  IUT'M 

Anne  Morris  Mooney  W'60  P'85 

Timothy  C.  Mooney  T'59  P'85 

J.  Shirley  Moore  W'57 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Edward  Morris  P'97  P'OO 

Francis  H.  Morrison  HI  L'75 

Robert  G.  Moskowitz  L'77 

Jonathan  Moss  M'73  G'74  P'89  P'91 

Jon  C.  Movie  T'55P'89P'91 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Murnick  P'93  P'98 

Barbara  Boyer  Murphy  W'5 1 

HarshaMurthyT'81 

Bettye  Martin  Musham  N'54 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  James  Naples  P'01 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Youssef  A.  Nasr  P'04 

William  W.Neai  III  T'54 

Barbara  NimsN'71 

David  D.Noble  L'66  P'OO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Noble  P'66  GP'OO 

Frances  Messner  Nolle  W'47 

Henry  R.Nolte,  Jr.  T'47 

Richard  A.  NorthamT'51 

Charles  Gary  Oestreicher  T'78  B'80 

Ray  M.  Olds  E'55 

Robin  Panovka  L'86 

Evelyn  J.  Parker  Patrick  N'55 

Roman  L.  Patrick  T'54  H'62  M'57 

Arthur  W.Peabody,  Jr.  T'65 

Michael  Engle  Peacock  E'87 

Jeffrey  J.  Peck  T'79 

Jean  Derek  PennT'79B'84 

Katherine  Baker  Perm  T'74 

Robert  Read  Penn  T'74 

Jerry  P.  Peppers  L'71  P'01  P'03  P'05 

Sue  E.  Peppers  G'71  P'01  P'03  P'05 

Joseph  G.  Perpich  P'99  P'02 

Clifford  W  Perry,  Jr.  T'66  P'93  P'98 


Elizabeth  C.Perry  P'93  P'98 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pesce  P'03 

Andrea  Hahii  Peterson  T'74 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Petri  P'02 

Anna  Gunnarsson  Pfeiffer  T'77 

John  B.  Plan  III  L'69 

David  H.  Potel  L'81 

James  H.  Prentiss  T'49  P'72  P'75 

Sue  Priester  P'03 

David  L.PughE'"l 

J.  N.  Purcell  (FR) 

Jane  Hawkins  Ramsey  W'39  P'66  P'74 

L.  Scott  Rand  B'93 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Richard  Reese  P'04 

Geoffreys.  Rehnert T'79 

Christopher  Martin  Relyea  E'80 

Randolph  K  Repass  E'66 

Lloyd  E.  Reuss 

Robert  L.  Rewey,  Jr.  (FR) 

C.  Larry  Rice  T'54 

Melanie  Brown  Richards  T'84  P'03 

Russell  Bachman  Richards  L'74  P'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Richardson  (FR) 

Howard  V.  Richardson  T'72 

Nana  Hunnemann  Richardson  W'72 

Frank  Adams  Riddick  III  B'80 

Ann  Bigay  Ridenhour  T'90 

Steven  Strawn  Ridenhour  T'86 

Steven  ERoark  T'74  M'78  P'05 

Virginia  White  Roark  T'74  G'87  P'05 

E.  Norwood  Robinson  L'52  P'75  P'81 

Pauline  Gray  Robinson  P'75  P'81 

Russell  M.  Robinson  H  T'54  L'56  P'78  P'81  P'84 

Sally  Dalton  Robinson  W'55  P'78  P'81  P'84  TR 

Joe  J.  Robnett,Jr.E'49 

Ehsabeth  Stewart  Rockwood  N'71  P'02 

Thomson  W,  Rockwoiul  I.  "(i  l'"' 


Timothy  Peter  Rooney  E'80  B'82 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Rorer  P'02 

Kirk  Alan  Rose  T'82 

Susan  Braunlich  Rose  T'82 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Rosenberg  P'99  P'03 

Arthur  B.  Rouse,  Jr.  T'38 

Emily  Boone  RuchW51 

Drs.  Richard  and  Marilyn  Rudick  P'04 

Katherine  Livingston  Rudedge  T'75  P'04 

Paul  E.  Rutledge  III  T'75  P'04 

Michele  Miller  Sales  T'78  L'81 

Edward  T.  Samuel  M'74 

Clifford  L.Sayre,  Jr.  E'47 

Gilbert  D.Scharf  T'70 

Ruth  Calvin  ScharfN'80 

Kenneth  Thomas  Schiciano  E'84 

Glenn  Howard  Schiffman  T'91 


Hi 


Duke 

Annual 
Fund 


und:  You  Can  t  Have  One  without  the  Other 


e  a  part  of  the  Campaign  for  Duke  by  supporting  the  Duke  Annual  Fun< 


III! 


Medicine 

$7,573,694 


Nursing 

$1,083,004 


Gardens 

$1,075,433 


Art  Museum 
$411,308 


Library 

$1,706,739 


Chapel 

$826413  Undesignated 

$2,890,272 


dnlUiv  aunninb-  \/^m/v  cunnrL:t:\c  jnntiul  ^ivim;  /n>m  juh  i,  1995  to  Ju 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Schneider  P'Ol 

Christopher  H.  Schroeder  (FU) 

Frederick  P.  SchultzT77 

LynnMagUlSchultzN78 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  F.  Schwartz  P'02  P'04 

Douglas  Guy  Scrivner  T73 

Meredith  Burke  Scrivner  N72 

Thomas  William  Scrivner  T70  G72 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Segal  P'04 

Stacy  Leigh  SempierT'81 

John  Ship  Sensenbrenner  III  T'84 

Martha  G.  Sensenbrenner  (FR) 

Mary  Bovard  Sensenbrenner  N'54  N'55 

P'84  P'87 
FredA.ShabelT'54 

Bartow  Solomon  Shaw,  Jr.  F'64  P'95  P'Ol 
Dale  R  Shaw  T'69  M73  H  77  P'02 
Nancy  Russell  Shaw  W70  L73  P'02 
Anne  Shepherd  P'99  P'Ol 
Thomas  A.  Shepherd  T'6l  P'99  P'Ol 
Kathryn  Eng  Sherman  T'76 
Nicholas  1  lenry  Sherman  E74 
Jonathan  S.  Sherwin  G78 
SabaShibberuE'84B'90 
John  H.  Shields  T76 
Marsha  McCombs  Shields  T76 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  M.  Shivers  P'OO  P'02 
Lois  J.  Shugar  P'98 
Joseph  C.ShugartT79 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siegelbaum  P'98  P'02 
Caroline  Mary  SimkoB'90 
Elizabeth  Brown  Simpson  N74  R'81 
Walter  W.  Simpson  DJB74 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Skelton  P'03 
Stephen  Robert  Sleigh  B'91 


Beverly  Markham  Small  W'49  P74  P'80 

Gaston  E.  Small,  Jr.  P74  P'80 

Earl  E.T.Smith,  Jr.  T'76 

Gordon  L.  Smith,  Jr.  E'48 

Jeffrey  Robert  Smith  P'03 

LantyL  Smith  L'67P'94TR 

M;trgaret  Chandler  Smith  W'66  G'86  P'94 

Robert  D.  Sneli  T'69 

Steven  Jay  Snider  B'92 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Solt  P'03 

F  Colton  Somers  ID  E'36 

John  H.  Somerville  T'47 

George  deLancey  Soule  T'86 

Nancy  Ellen  Kaneb  Soule  T'86 

James  Anthony  Spangler  II  F'89 

Deena  Annel  Spaulding-Penn  T'80 

David  P.  Spearman  E77 

Laurene  Meir  Sperling  T78 

Susan  Lee  SpillerT'85 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Gary  Spoon  P'03 

Stuart  Mark  Stein  L78 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronaldo  Steinberg  P'Ol  P'03 

Raymond  Francis  Steitz  B79 

William  F.  Stevens  L70 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  F.  Stevenson  P'99  P'Ol  P'02 

Gary  Robert  Stevenson  T78 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  D.  Stewart  P'Ol  P'02 

Lois  Tuten  Stratos  W'69 

Milton  S.  Stratos  T'69 

James  L.  Stuart  E71 

Peace  Sullivan  P'02 

Cathy  Sulzberger  P'99  P'02 

Cynthia  Fox  Sulzberger  T'86 

Barbara  Hoover  Sutherland  T75  P'03 

L.  Frederick  Sutherland  III  T73  P'03 


Paul  M.  Swenson  T'76 

WaverlyE.  Sykes.Jr.  E'6l 

Jeffrey  E.TabakT'-?9L'82  P'04 

Marilyn  Dickman  Tabak  T79  P'04 

Melvin  S.  Taub  L'44 

David  K.  Taylor,  Jr.  T'47  L'49 

Ronald  Scott  Temple  T'90 

Margaret  Jones  Theis  W'47 

Leanna  Matthews  Thomas  W66 

Norwood  A.  Thomas.  Jr.  T'55  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Thomas  P'03 

Norman  .Alan  Thome  T'55  M'58  H'62 

Laura  Brett  TyneT'97 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  John  Tyne  P'9^ 

Jeffrey  W.lbbenT'83 

Laura  Hess  Ubben  T'84 

Sandra  A.  Urie  P'04 

K.  Morgan  Varner  HI  L'66 

Audrey  Hatcher  Vaughan  N'47 

JohnW.VaughanE'47 

Drs.  Radha  and  Rao  Vinnakota  POO  P'02 

Judith  Montgomery  Vogel  G77 

William  A.  VogeIB76 

Joseph  E.  Walker  T'5 1  M'60  P'83 

Man  Mattingly  Walker  N'59  P'83 

Ursula  Petre  Wall  W45 

Donald  S.  Wall  E'43 

Man  Elizabeth  Ward  W'67 

James  W.  Warshauer  T78 

Elaine  McWhorter  Watson  W64  P'91 

Linda  T.Watson  P'02 

Wade  Thomas  WaLson  L'65 

WiUiam  E.  Watson  T'64  P'91 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seaborn  B.  Weathers  P'Ol 

Karen  Reid  Weiss  T'80 


Scon  T.  Welsh  T76 

Jeffirey  S.  Werner  T'67 

David  L.WertzT'-8 

Joseph  W.  West  T'42M'44* 

WiUiam  K.  West  Jr.  E'59  L'62 

Anne  Roebken  West  N'6l 

Hugh.A.WestbrookD'70 

Dorothy  D.  Westmoreland  P'04 

Kim  Davis  Westmoreland  T'76  P'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Arthur  J.  Wichman  P'95  P'02 

Earl  L.Wiener  T'55 

Wayne  Freeman  Wilbanks  T'82 

Carol  Andresen  Wilhelm  W70  P'99  P'03 

Phillip  H.  Wilhelm  T'69  P'99  P'03 

Alice  Taylor  Wilson  T73 

Wayne  L.  Wilson  T71 

Lelia  Harmon  Windom  W'52  P'81 

Robert  E.  Windom  T'52  H'56  M'56  P'81 

Thomas  WiUiam  Winland  L'74  P'98  P'Ol  P'03 

TylaWinland  P'98  P'Ol  P'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Joseph  Witte  P'02 

Pauline  Wittenberg  W67 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  K.  Wolfe  P'02 

Wayne  S.  Woodman  T78 

Judy  C.  Woodruff  W68  GH'98  TE 

Murray  H.  Woods  E'66 

GwynneA.YoungW71TR 

Cynthia  Craig  Zahrn  T73  P'02 

James  F.  Zahrn  T72  P'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Zappala  P'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Ziegler  P'04 

Herbert  J.  Zimmer  T'67  P'OO  P'04 

Ronna  T.  Zimmer  P'OO  P'04 

David  K.  Zwiener  T76  P'05 

Nana  Burr  Zwiener  T'76  P'05 


its  listed  below,  theTDuke  Parents' 


Thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  our  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  parents  listed  below,  theTDuke  Parents' 
Program  has  once  again  shattered  all  previous  records  for  parent  giving  to  Duke.  An  amazing 
50%  of  Duke  parents  committed  more  than  $3.1  million  in  2000-2001  to  the  Annual  Fund. 
We  at  Duke  would  like  to  thank  every  parent  who  participated  and  helped  us  achieve  this 
record-breaking  success,  and  especially  the  die-hard  Blue  Devil  parent  volunteers  listed  below. 
We  look  forward  to  celebrating  your  success  at  Parents'  and  Family  Weekend  this  fall! 


DUKE  PARENTS'  COMMITTEE 

S'ational  Clxiirs.  2000-2002 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Anderson  T'02 

CLASS  OF  2001  CO-CHAIRS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorry  James  Stensrud  T'01 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  F.  Worden  T'01 

CLASS  OF  2002  CO-CHAIRS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  DePree  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brendan  V.  Sullivan  T'99  T'02 


CLASS  OF  2003  CO-CHAIRS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Emery  Diemar,  Jr.  T'03 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Hale  IH  T'02  T'03 

CLASS  OF  2004  CO-CHAIR 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  N.  Clark  P'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.I 


Mrs.  Nancy  Abraham  T'03 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barge  T'03 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Baron  T'03 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  M.  Barone  T'OO 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  BeU  T'01  T'04 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  WiUiani  0.  BeU  E'04 

Mrs.  Deborah  J.  Bennett  T'96  T'99 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  R.  Bennett  T'OO  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Berghorst  T'04 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  .Archer  W.  Bishop,  Jr.  T'90  T'O. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Bishop  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bradley.  Jr.  T'02  T'04 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  D.  Bramowitz  T'OO  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Brod  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Brody  T'02 

Ms.  SusanneBrodyT'02 

Ms.  Shelaghmichael  C.  Brown  T'03 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Byczek  T'99  T'01  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Carlucci  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  OUver  Carr  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Claster  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terence  W.  Collins  T'97 

The  Honorable  .Anne  C.  Conway  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Crawford  T'01  T03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Cuneo  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Davis  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  DeMatteis  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Peter  Dnickman  T'01 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kevin  Dugan  T'OO 

Mr.  Charles  Ellis  T'04 
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Mrs.  Craig  Evans  T'02 

Mrs.  NachmanFeigT'99 

Mrs.  Marshall  Field  T'02 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Finan,  Jr.  T'02 

Mrs.  William  M.  Folberth,  m  T'Ol 

Mrs.  Michael  France  T'03 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Franks,  III  T'02  T'04 

Mrs.  Brian  M.  Freeman  T'95  T'97  T'02 

Mrs.  HenryJ.  Gailliot  T'02 

Mrs.  Smart  Goldstein  T'0-t 

Mrs.  John  B.  Goodwin.  Jr.  T'02 

Mrs.  Craig  LGosden  T'03 

Mrs.  Richard  Grausman  T'96  T'02 

Mrs.  Robert  F  Grieb  T'99  T'03 

Mrs.  William  R.  Haljun  T'95  T'0-t 

Mrs.  Donald  Ross  Hamilton  T'91 

T'03  T'Ol 

Mrs.  Eric  Harvey  Hananel  T'Ol 

dnaldE.  Harris  T02 

Mrs.  Peter  D.Hart  T'99  T'02 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Haunss  T95  T'04 

Mrs.  Scon  D.  Hawkins  T'04 

Mrs.  William  T.  Hayden  T'04 

Mrs.  James  F.  Heinz  E'03 

Mrs.  Jay  L.Henderson  T'04 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Higgins  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Tomilson  Hill  T'04 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Horowitz  T'Ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  D.  Hunt  T'97  T'99  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  How  ard  R.  Jachman  T'0-r 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  M.James  E'04 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Katzman  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Kearns  T'97  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Joseph  Klein  T'9S  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Klein  T'04 

Drs.  Steven  and  Dana  Krumholz  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Larkin,  Jr.  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scon  Nelson  Ledbetter  T'Ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Wayne  Levin  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  John  Lewis  T'OO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Lockhart_UI  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Loomis  T'02 

Ms.  Linda  Lorimer  T'Ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mihai  Marcu  T'Ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Marshall  T'96  T'02 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  N.  Masi  T'Ol  T'04 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A.  McCray  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  V.  McKee  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eduardo  G.  Mestre  T'03 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Meyer  T'04 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott  Myers  T'Ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Youssef  A.  Nasr  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  A.  NeveloffT'Ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W  Newman  T'96  T'OO  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Noonan  T'Ot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  P.  O'Reilly.  Sr.  T94  T'Ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Palmer  T'94  T'96 

T01  T'04 
Mrs.  Joanne  Cohen  Peck  T'98  T'Ol 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Pfeister  T'03 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Powell  T'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Proxmire  T'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Richard  Reese  T'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Reiner  TO  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Reynolds  T'99  T'02 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Bachman  Richards  T'03 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Robinson  T'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  B.  Ross  T'03 
Drs.  Richard  and  Marilyn  RudickT'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Saperstein  T'94  T'02 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  SearbyT'04 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Segal  T'04 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chandra  M.  Shamia  f  96  T'OO  T'03 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siegelbaum  T'98  T'02 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Silverman  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Skelton  T'03 

Drs.  David  and  Lois  Slovik  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Gary  Spoon  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Stansell  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronaldo  Steinberg  T'Ol  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  W.  Stephens  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  Alva  Stewart  T'99 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lyle  Stroud  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Smart  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Swanhaus  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Thomas  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladd  M.  Thome  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Toboiovvsky  T'04 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  Treanor  T'99 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rao  V.  Vinnakota  TOO  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  J.  Vogel  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Waitzkin  E'01 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Watson  T'02  T'04 

Mrs.  TylaW'inland  T'OO  T'03 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Joseph  Wine  T'02 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Young  T'98  T'Ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Zappala  T'04 
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Reunion  classes  celebrated  a  wonderful  reunion  weekend  and  record-breaking  class  gifts  in 
2001.  The  following  reunion  gift  volunteers  have  raised  an  incredible  $7,445,022  for  the  Duke 
Annual  Fund  with  41%  participation  from  these  alumni.  In  addition,  these  classes  committed 
572,381,892  to  all  areas  of  the  University  to  mark  this  milestone  year.  The  Duke  Annual  Fund 
thanks  everyone  who  participated  as  well  as  our  energetic  and  loyal  class  gift  leaders  listed  below. 


Chuck  WUson,  Class  Chair 
Gay  McLawhom  Love, 

True  Blue  Chair 
Bill  Wilmer,  Engineering  Agent 
Marilyn  Goodman  Anderson, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Charles  GilfiUan, 

leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Darrell  Holland, 

leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Fitz-John  McMaster, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Dick  Northam. 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Jack  Warmath. 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Mary  Mitchell  Berlin 
Jack  Bingaman 
Dan  Blaylock 
Charlie  Boone 
BobBorst 
Philip  Cannon 


Bob  Chambers 

Don  Clausen 

John  Conner 

Dennis  Cooke 

Mary  .Anne  Clements  Estes 

Mike  Farfour 

Ed  Fox 

Joyce  Unthicum  Fox 

Bob  Fulweiler 

Jerold  Gallagher 

Chuck  Grove 

Irish  Wright  Gwyn 

Jack  Harris 

BUI  Holyfield 

Don  Huber 

LB.  Hudson 

Jody  Jones  Hunter 

Bill  Irwin 

Hugh  Isley 

Pete  Kastrinelis 

James  Kennedy 

Liz  Lydon  Maas 

Art  McConnell 


Paul  Miller 

Dan  Moser 

Bud  Mougey 

Bruce  Pate 

Dick  Paulsen 

Seth  Perkinson 

Bob  Peterson 

Mary  Stormont  Pollock 

Tom  Powers 

John  Putnam 

Jackie  McBride  Reynolds 

Jane  Prestwich  Schumacher 

James  Shaw 

Fred  Smith 

Larry  Snively 

Bill  Strott 

John  Tapley 

Dick  Thigpen 

John\ 

Bill  Wood 


John  Swartz,  Class  Chair 
Bill  Graham,  True  Blue  Chair 
Brock  Brockwell, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Slurk-y  Davis-Martin, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Ken  Mayhew, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Harriet  Nesbitt, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Lynn  Williams  Ault 
Betsey  Starr  Beamish 
Pat  Werber  Brvant 


George  Evans 
Dick  Hug 
Mark  Johnson 
Martha  Council!  Leak 
Don  Loven 
Sam  McMillan 
Tony  Wilson 
I  ki  Reese  Zollars 


Brenda  LaGrange  Johnson, 

Class  Chair 
Tom  Shepherd,  True  Blue  Chair 
Annie  Lewis  Johnston  Garda, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-chair 
Bob  Garda, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-chair 
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Janet Jordan  Chase 

John  Derrick 

Tom  Engleby 

KathieWoodGauld 

GaryGerst 

Larry  Hester 

Howard  Hurt 

Stan  Lundine 

Pete  Moller 

Sandy  Leshanna  Reynolds 

Gerry  Roberts 

Sam  Yancy 


Byron  Starns,  Class  Chair 
Lee  Matthews  Thomas, 

Leadership  Gifts  Chair 
Christine  Nicoll  Alexander 
Bob  Armstrong 
Nancy  Stead  Atwood 
Margo  Brinton 
Chris  HoeUe  Heekin 
David  Hopkins 
Sherry  KeUet 
Charhe  Larsen 
Brenda  Todd  Larsen 
Roger  Midura 
Tom  Newby 
K.C.  Norris 
Larry  Norwood 
Margie  Anderson  Pipkin 
Dan  Rupp 
Terry  Slease 


Gwynne  Young,  Class  Chair 
Judy  Perry  Booker,  True  Blue  Clmir 
Jon  Britt, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
RickDennerline, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Pete  Kuhn, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Laurie  Eisenberg  May, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Dolly  Madison  McKenna, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Harry  Swagart, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Robert  "Judge"  Carr, 

Engineering  Chair 
Judy  Reagan  Craggs, 

Nursing  Co-Chair 
Barbara  Nims.  Nursing  Co-Chair 
Joan  Stanley,  Xursing  Co-Chair 
Man-  Lynn  Tapager  Wigodsky, 

Hursing  Co-Chair 


Helen  Sadd  Dashney 

Gordon  Giffin 

Bruce  Harrison 

Carl  Mitchell 

Renee  Gubemot  Montgomery 

Russ  Phillips 

Michael  Sauter 

Ruth  Ann  Hall  Sauter 

Duane  Southerland 

Maxie  Templeton 

Byron  Trauger 

Art  Tremaine 

Bill  Walsh 

John  Wigodsky 

Eddie  Williams 

Laurie  Eamheart  Williamson 


Bob  Harper,  Class  Co-Chair 
Sue  Wasiolek,  Class  Co-Chair 
Hal  Spears, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Bill  Wilson, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Patty  Speight  Wilson, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
David  Zwiener, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Nancy  Burr  Zwiener, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Nana  Munn  Short,  Xursing  Chair 
Billy  Andrews 
Peggy  Sackett  Andrews 
Ralph  Baker 
Wally  Boston 
Susan  Slenker  Brewer 
Gail  Coleman 
DeniseLatnia  Creech 
BUlEacho 

Cathy  Caudle  Gilberg 
Rick  Glaser 
Pete  Green 
Ken  Hazen 
Gary Jackson 
Tom  Riefhaber 
Ellen  Lancaster 
Debbi  Williams  Linhart 
Katie  Belk  Morris 
ChalNunn 
Earl  Smith 
Paul  Swenson 

Karen  Peterson  Throckmorton 
Duffy  Ward 
Kim  Westmoreland 
Hope  Williams 
Elizabeth  Bergen  Zabak 


Terri  Mascherin,  Class  Co-Chair 
Stacy  Sempier,  Class  Co-Chair 
Keith  Danko,  True  Blue  Chair 
J.  B.  List,  Engineering  Chair 
Marie  Murphy,  Nursing  Chair 
Amy  Eddins  Arnesen, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Jeff  Davis, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Cheryl  Bondy  Kaplan, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Martha  Monserrate  McDade, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Brad  Mcllvain, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Joe  Taylor, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
JohnBarnhill 
John  Baxter 
Mary  Callahan  Clark 
Bill  Cohan 
Matt  Comisky 
Diane  Dracos  Cutshaw 
Desiree  Spicola  Davis 
JeffGendeU 
Lynn  Gorguze 
Christy  Myers  Gudaitis 
Craig  Justice 
Mary  Goiter  Krey 
Mary  Gillin  Lang 
West  Lawson 
Trish  Patrick  McGuinn 
Kevin  Miller 
Harsha  Murthy 
Eric  Osserman 
Jay  Pelosky 
Dick  Ridenhour 
Beth  York  Scliiff 
Caroline  Smith  Schlaseman 
Robin  Stinson 


Jay  Bilas,  Class  Chair 
Allan  Broce, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Anne  Fitzgerald, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Eric  Imperial, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Alan  Breckenridge 
Dave  Cantrell 
Chris  Capen 
Ted  Davies 
Sandy  Dean 
Liz  Meyer  Ferrari 
Derrick  Fox 
CorleyHolt 
Nancy  Schoenberger  King 


Marybeth  Levin  Lapham 
Jim  Rooney 
Elise  Long  Rosen 
TimSant 
Geetha  Rao  Sam 


Anne  Faircloth,  Class  Co-Chair 
Chuck  Ghoorah,  Class  Co-Chair 
Curt  Brockelman,  True  Blue  Chair 
Lee-Ashley  Bonfield, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Scott  Dickes, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Erik  Dunk, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Andy  Dunk, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Mike  McNamara, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Blanton  Phillips, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Lisa  Simpson, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Peter  Troob, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Emily  Allen 
Taylor  Batten 
Marcie  Brecher 
John  Bussel 

Meg  Campbell-Kingsland 
Gretchen  Caraway 
Wes  Carter 
David  Collier 
Doug  Decker 
Gavin  Domm 
Ted  Edwards 
Van  Ellis 
Scott  Frederick 
Paul  Genender 
Jonathan  Gilbert 
John  Gwin 
Ross  Hamilton 
JeffHessekiel 
Cameron  Hill 
Kristen  Tucker  Hohman 
Tim  Hohman 
Charhe  Hudak 
William  Karpovich 
Tiffany  Koch 
Alexander  Knit 
Dawn  Schoenfeld  LaRochelle 
Allan  Latts 
Luke  Lincoln 
Jasmin  Makar 
David  McAtee 
Brian  McCotter 
Laura  Menninger 
Lisa  Moskowitz 
Derick  Naef 


Polly  Nyauist 

Scott  Raney 

Tom  Rhodes 

Coty  Rosenblath 

Glenn  Schiffman 

Rahilla  Shatto 

David  Smoot 

Kathy  Meagher  Thornton 

Ted  Wang 

Chris  Wixom 


Katie  Higgins,  Class  Chair 
Cat  Goodrich,  True  Blue  Chair 
Rob  rugby, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Julie  Ritter, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
Wayne  Taitt, 

Leadership  Gifts  Co-Chair 
John  Antonini 
Heather  Bennett 
Lynne  Bermont 
Danielle  Bianchi 
Caleb  Burns 
Peggy  Cross 
Blake  Goodner 
Stephanie  Hawley 
Jake  Henry 
Blair  Hines 
Dan  Ingram 
Jeffjohns 
Jenny  Kaufinan 
Joe  Kirmser 
Josh  Lutzker 
Shannon  Miller 
JimPoss 

Heather  Johnson  Sargent 
Neil  Sharma 
Scott  Thomas 
Rob  Venick 
Gretchen  Walters 
Tricia  Weber 
Sam  Wineburgh 
Lex  Wolf 
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IN  IT  FOR  THE  LAUGHS 


Mini-Profile 


Seven  months  into 
his  life  as  an 
attorney,  Mason 
Brown  '89  real' 
ized  he  had  picked  the 
wrong  profession. 

"I  knew  I  didn't  en- 
joy it  when  I  started 
hating  my  clients.  At 
whatever  cost,  I  want- 
ed their  problems  to  go 
away  so  I  could  go 
home.  And  I  don't 
think  that  is  what  you 
want  in  a  lawyer,"  says 
Brown. 

So  what  does  an  ex- 
lawyer  do  for  work  in 
California,  where  he 
stayed  after  earning  his 
law  degree  at  UCLA? 
Try  to  hit  it  big  in  Hol- 
lywood, of  course.  "I 
wrote  a  screenplay,  like 
everyone  else  in  Los 
Angeles.  It's  sort  of  a 
state  requirement." 

Although  the  screen- 
play never  made  it,  it 
was  the  jumpstart  that 
he  needed.  "I  had  the 
bug,"  he  says.  So  he 
started  looking  for 
writing  opportunities 
and  earned  some  inter- 
esting freelance  assign- 
ments for  several  mag- 
azines, including  Maxim. 
Research  for  his  arti- 
cles included  a  trip  to 
San  Diego  to  attempt 
sneaking  into  the  Su- 
per Bowl,  traveling  to 
Nevada  to  report  on  a 
gated  community  for 
gun  owners,  and  taking 
part  in  a  fireworks  show 
in  the  desert,  which 
culminated  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  4,000 
pounds  of  rocket  fuel. 

"My  most  important 
job  during  that  time, 
though,  was  to  make 
sure  that  my  wife  [Ka- 
ren Brown  '88]  kept 
working.  Faced  with 
the  prospect  of  coming 
home  to  find  me  lying 
shirtless  on  the  couch 
playing  video  games, 
Karen  was  inspired  to 
stay  at  work  longer.  As 
a  result,  she  really  be- 
came quite  successful 
in  the  field  of  market- 
ing research." 

In  between  obscure 
magazine  assignments 
and  bettering  the  ca- 
reers of  loved  ones, 


A  Cutting-Edge  Way  of  Surviving  Change 
by  Shifting  the  Blame 


Who 
Cut  the 
Cheese? 

Mason  Brown,  J.D. 

Foreword  by  Carl  Krubenaker,  C.P.A. ..— ..- 

The  SIxty-SeCOnd  Author  The  World's  Rosiest  Wrtllnft  Method 


Brown  found  time  to 
write  a  few  manu- 
scripts, and  although 
they  were  never  pub- 
lished, they  helped  him 
to  establish  important 
contacts,  like  National 
Lampoon.  They  liked 
Brown's  style  and  invit- 
ed him  to  interview  for 
a  job  writing  for  their 
website,  which  he  got, 
he  says,  partly  owing  to 
his  Duke  education. 

"Duke  was  one  of 
the  better  experiences 
of  my  life.  I  got  the  full 
liberal-arts  education; 
if  you  are  going  to  write 
comedy,  you  need  to 
know  a  lot  about  a  lot 
of  things.  You  need 
to  be  able  to  at  least 
scratch  the  surface  on 
a  broad  range  of  sub- 
jects." 

Now,  two  years  later, 
he  is  the  website's 
managing  editor.  His 
main  responsibilities  at 
the  popular  parody 
website  include  scour- 
ing the  newspapers 
every  morning,  search- 
ing for  sources  for  fake 
news  stories.  Each  day, 
Brown  and  the  other 
editors  at  National 
Lampoon  poke  fun  at 
politicians,  celebrities, 


popular  culture,  and 
anything  else  they  can 
attach  a  funny  write-up 
to.  Mock  stories  have 
included  a  report  on 
UCLA  offering  a 
course  on  the  method- 
ology of  drug  addic- 
tion, inmates  conserv- 
ing electricity  for  the 
greater  good,  and 
President  Bush  negoti- 
ating his  education  plan 
with  eight-year-olds. 

While  working  at 
National  Lampoon, 
Brown  continued  to 
pursue  personal  en- 
deavors on  the  side. 
During  his  daily  read- 
ings of  the  newspapers, 
particularly  USA  Today, 
he  came  across  the 
material  that  would 
end  his  streak  of  failed 
attempts  at  book  pub- 
lishing and  thrust  him 
into  the  limelight,  at 
least  a  little. 

"I  was  looking  at  the 
bestseller  list  and  saw 
that  Who  Moved  My 
Cheese?  had  been  num- 
ber one  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  didn't  even  know 
what  it  was.  My  editor 
at  Simon  &  Schuster 
didn't  know  either.  So 
he  finally  picked  up  a 
copy,  read  it,  and  was 


stunned  and  horrified 
by  it." 

Brown  had  a  similar 
opinion  of  the  book 
after  his  first  reading, 
and  knew  at  once  that 
a  parody  would  be  easy 
and  necessary.  "I  think 
it  is  a  disturbing  book. 
It  says  two  things:  first, 
adapt  to  change,  and, 
two,  questioning  change 
is  considered  bad 
thinking.  It  basically 
says,  'How  dare  you 
question  change?' " 

Thus,  Brown  set  out 
working  on  Who  Cut 
the  Cheese.7,  a  change 
management  book 
based  on  shifting  the 
blame  as  a  way  to  climb 
the  corporate  ladder 
and  achieve  personal 
success.  Instead  of  the 
mice  Sniff  and  Scurry 
and  the  Utile  people 
Hem  and  Haw,  the 
characters  who  search 
for  a  new  stash  of 
cheese  in  Spencer  John- 
son's Who  Moved  My 
Cheese?,  Brown's  book 
focuses  on  two  rats 
named  Whiff  and  Ditch 
and  two  PunyPeople 
named  Duck  and 
Cover.  The  characters 
travel  around  a  similar 
maze,  contemplating 
change,  and  generally 
are  used  to  poke  fun  at 
Johnson's  characters 
and  his  message. 

At  National  Lampoon, 
Brown  hopes  to  start 
working  on  movies  and 
more  comedy  books. 
On  his  own,  he  recent- 
ly completed  a  book, 
Breathe:  A  Men's  Guide 
to  Pregnancy,  which 
will  be  released  next 
year.  His  main  inspira- 
tion and  knowledge 
came  from  the  births  of 
his  two  children. 

As  for  his  first  ca- 
reer, it  seems  that  his 
days  as  a  lawyer  are 
finished.  But  that 
doesn't  seem  to  bother 
Brown  in  the  least.  "I 
think  my  life  would 
have  taken  a  terrible 
turn  if  I  had  returned 
to  law.  At  this  point, 
the  only  way  I  see 
myself  in  a  courtroom 
now  is  as  a  defendant." 
—Shawn  Nicholls  '02 


sky  B.S.E.  '92  and  David  Lutostansky  '90  on 

March  23.  Named  John  David  "Jack"... First  child  and 
son  to  Shannon  Joines  Adcock  '93,  J.D.  '96 
and  John  Frederick  Adcock  '92  on  Feb.  2. 
Named  William  Tyler. .  .Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Graham  A.  Orriss  BSE.  93  and  Jennifer 
Kraynak  Orriss  B.S.E.  '93  on  April  30.  Named 
Jeremy  Graham... Triplets,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  to 
Stephen  Orr  Spurrier  '93  and  Melissa  Spurrier 
on  Jan.  10.  Named  Gavin  Orr,  Luke  Philip,  and 
Emma  Starr... First  child  and  daughter  to  David 
Cheng-Da  Tong  '93,  M.D.  '97  and  Elizabeth 
Jane  Miller  Tong  '95  on  June  18,  2000.  Named 
Katherine  Pauline... Second  daughter  to  Tracey 
Bermont  Wise  '93  and  Alan  Wise  '94,  MBA. 
'98  on  Feb.  27.  Named  Elizabeth  Tess... First  child  and 
son  to  Anne  Trotter  Rothman  '95  and  Jeffrey 
Rothman  on  Nov.  22.  Named  Max  David... First  child 
and  daughter  to  Elizabeth  Jane  Miller  Tong 
'95  and  David  Cheng-Da  Tong  '93,  M.D.  '97  on 
June  18,  2000.  Named  Katherine  Pauline... First  child 
and  son  to  Jocelyn  Scott  Mathews  '96  and 
Richmond  David  Mathews  '96  on  April  26. 
Named  William  Ricmond. 


OOS 


Laurel  Teutenberg  Davison  M.S.N.  '00  is  a 

nurse  practitioner  in  cardiothoracic  surgery  at  the 
DeBakey  Heart  Institute  in  Hays,  Kansas. 


Deaths 


Louise  Allen  '20  of  Louisburg,  N.C., 
on  Dec.  9.  She  was  a  teacher  for  46  years. 

W.  Cecil  Thompson  '25  on  Sept.  22,  1999.  He  is 

survived  by  a  daughter,  two  grandchildren,  and  two 
great-grandchildren. 

Leon  Gerard  Wetmur  '27  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  on 
Nov.  5.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fraternity.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marjorie; 
a  son;  three  grandchildren;  and  a  great-grandchild. 

Louise  Pierce  Parker  '28  of  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C.,  on  Jan.  27.  She  taught  in  the  Nash-Rocky 
Mount  school  system  for  45  years.  She  is  survived  by 
cousins,  including  William  C.  Cooper  M.D.  '60 
and  Audrey  Lane  Cooper  '83. 

Herbert  E.  O'Keef  Jr.  '30  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  on 
Nov.  30.  He  was  a  former  editor  of  The  Raleigh  Times. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret;  a  daughter;  two 
grandchildren;  and  a  sister. 


Upchurch  '32  of  Durham,  on 
Dec.  19.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi  honor  fraternity.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen 
Card  Upchurch  '33;  a  daughter;  two  grandchil- 
dren; a  brother;  and  a  sister. 


II  Fish  A.M.  '33  of  Ridgewood,  N.J., 
on  Dec.  18.  He  was  a  World  War  II  veteran  and 
worked  for  the  Veterans  Administration.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Marion;  a  son;  a  daughter;  and  four 
grandchildren,  including  Jonathan  Hull  Fish  '94. 
Charles  Merriman  King  '33  of  Greenville,  N.C., 
on  Jan.  21.  He  was  a  Navy  pilot  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
three  sons,  and  two  grandchildren. 
Letha  Osborne  Starling  '33  of  Monroe,  N.C. 


1  M.  Markham  '34,  A.M.  '36  of  Durham, 
on  Jan.  27.  She  taught  mathematics  at  the  high-school 
level  and  later  became  a  professor  and  a  member  of 
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the  original  faculty  at  UNC-Charlotte.  She  is  survived 
by  a  sister,  Charlotte  Markham  Shuford  '37; 
and  a  brother,  Charles  Buchanan  Markham  '45. 

Robert  M.  Biddle  '35,  M.D.  '39  of  Parkersburg, 

Ohio,  on  Sept.  19.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

Ann;  three  sons,  including  Robert  M.  Biddle  Jr. 

71;  three  daughters;  two  stepchildren;  and  nine 
grandchildren. 

Elma  B.  Hooker  '35,  A.M.  '36  of  Chapel  Hill,  on 
Dec.  16.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Hooker  Phipps  '66;  a  son;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Kathrine  Nicks  McDade  '35,  M.Ed.  '57  of  Cedar 
Grove,  N.C,  on  Feb.  9.  She  was  a  longtime  Sunday 
school  teacher  at  the  Cedar  Grove  Methodist  Church, 
a  Sunday  school  superintendent,  and  president  of  the 
Women's  Society  of  Christian  Service.  She  is  survived 
by  a  son;  a  daughter;  a  brother,  Robert  L.  Nicks 
'37,  B.D.  '47;  a  niece,  Sam  Nicks  Foster  '63;  four 
grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Trurlu  Vieve  Strickland  '35  of  Charlotte,  N.C, 
on  Jan.  10.  She  worked  for  21  years  at  Duke  and  at 
Dow  Chemicals  in  Charlotte.  She  is  survived  by  two 
cousins. 

Hannah  Bailey  Heptinstall  Vaughan  '35 

of  Woodland,  N.C,  on  Feb.  5.  At  Duke,  she  sang  in 
the  first  Duke  Chapel  Choir  and  was  on  the  track  and 
debate  teams.  She  is  survived  by  five  sons;  a  daughter; 
13  grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Jane  E.  Campbell  '36  of  Anaheim,  Calif.,  on 
Feb.  15. 

Dorothy  Noble  Smith  '36  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  and 
Luray,  Va.,  on  July  9,  1999.  She  began  a  banking  career 
during  World  War  II,  became  the  first  woman  officer 
at  Chemical  Bank,  and  later  managed  its  Park  Avenue 
branch.  She  was  a  past  president  of  the  American  Bank 
Women's  Association.  She  retired  to  Luray,  Va.,  where 
she  helped  found  the  Page  County  Humane  Society. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Page  County  Heritage  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Colonial  Dames.  She  was  a  columnist  and  contribut- 
ing feature  writer  for  the  Page  News  and  Courier  for  20 
years.  In  1995,  she  was  named  Luray 's  Citizen  of  the 
Year.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  Norman;  a  sister;  three 
granddaughters;  and  eight  great-grandchildren. 


Chalk  '37  of  Morehead  City,  N.C,  on 
Nov.  2.  He  was  a  World  War  II  veteran  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy;  a 
daughter,  Dorothy  Chalk  Nisbet  '66;  four  sons;  a 
brother,  Skinner  Ambrose  Chalk  Jr.  '35;  and 
1 1  grandchildren. 


Gray  Hunter  '37  of  San  Rafael,  Calif,  on 
Dec.  22.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Bermuda, 
where  he  was  controller  at  Calypso.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Barbara;  a  son;  a  daughter;  five  grandsons; 
and  three  stepchildren. 

Alphonso  "Al"  Mann  Jr.  '37  of  Durham,  on  Jan. 

14-  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the  boxing  team. 
For  40  years,  he  coached  football  and  basketball  to 
boys  in  Durham.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons;  a  brother, 
J.  Wilton  Mann  '38;  and  five  grandchildren. 


Pettit  '37  of  Lake  Suzy,  Fla„  on 
March  4.  He  was  an  ophthalmologist  for  more  than 
30  years  in  Ocean  City,  N.Y.  He  was  a  World  War  II 
and  Korean  War  veteran  as  a  naval  commander  and 
flight  surgeon.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  including 
Randall  Seymour  Pettit  '64;  two  daughters, 
Judith  Pettit  Powers  '70  and  Barbara  Pettit 
Prasch  '74;  and  a  granddaughter,  Sarah  Olivia 
'99. 


i  Wallace  Allen  '38  of  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  on  Ja 


12.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Kappa  soror- 
ity. She  is  survived  by  a  daughter;  a  son;  four  grand- 
children; and  two  great-grandchildren. 
William  S.  Hench  '38  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Aug. 
17,  2000. 

Lillie  Mayo  Jones  McBride  '38  of  Spring  Arbor, 
N.C,  on  Feb.  22.  She  is  survived  by  two  daughters;  a 
son;  and  five  grandchildren. 

E.  William  Turley  '38  of  Parkersburg,  W.Va.,  on 
July  6,  2000.  He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia;  a  son;  a  daughter; 
two  grandchildren;  and  a  sister. 

Percy  D.  White  B.D.  '38  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
Oct.  24-  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  two  daughters,  four 
grandchildren,  five  stepchildren,  and  23  step-grand- 
children. 

R.  Cathcart  Smith  M.D.  '39  on  Jan.  10.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Nancy  Arthur  Smith  '39. 

Harold  B.  Thurston  '39,  M.D.  '42  of  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  on  Nov.  23.  He  retired  from  a  private  practice  in 
anesthesiology  in  1979.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
including  Peter  N.  Thurston  '75,  and  a  daughter. 

Wayne  Woodard  '39,  M.D.  '43  of  Asheville,  N.C, 
on  Sept.  29.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pat;  three  chil- 
dren; and  six  grandchildren. 

Elizabeth  Carver  '40  of  Durham  on  Nov.  24.  She 
had  been  a  class  officer  and  reunion  planning  commit- 
tee chair.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister. 
Thomas  P.  Malone  '40,  LL.B.  '42,  Ph.D.  '47  of 
Atlanta,  on  Dec.  5.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Rose  Bowl  football  team.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Virginia;  a  brother;  six  children,  including  Stephen 
Brian  Malone  '80  and  David  Michael  Malone 
Ph.D.  '84;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

John  W.  Richards  '40  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  8. 
At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rose  Bowl  football 
team.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washington,  D.C  He  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  a  granddaughter. 


B.D. '41  of  Charlotte, 
N.C,  on  Feb.  15.  He  was  an  Army  chaplain  during 
World  War  II  and  retired  as  a  colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserves  after  30  years  of  service.  He  was  a  also  a 
Methodist  minister  in  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Eleanor;  two  sons,  including 
Sherrill  B.  Biggers  Jr.  M.S.  '70,  Ph.D.  '71;  a 
daughter;  and  three  grandchildren,  including 
Lindsay  Biggers  '98. 

Edith  Virginia  Bryant  Chvatal  B.S.N.  41,  R.N. 
'41  of  College  Park,  Md.,  on  Oct.  11.  She  is  survived 
by  two  sons  and  five  grandchildren. 

Frederick  Gaynor  Guthrie  Jr.  '41  of  Durham, 
on  Feb.  17.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Transportation 
Corps  during  World  War  II  and  later  served  as 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Carpenter's 
Chevrolet,  where  he  worked  for  30  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  three  daughters;  and 
four  grandchildren. 


T.  Henderson  '41,  M.D.  '46  of  Marietta, 
Ga.,  on  July  15,  2000.  He  practiced  general  surgery  in 
Marietta  starting  in  1954.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Joyce;  five  daughters;  and  six  grandchildren. 


ink '41  of  Greenville,  N.C, 
on  Feb.  7.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  on  an 
Army  Air  Force  base  in  Africa.  Before  retiring  in 
1986,  he  was  executive  vice  president  of  A.C.  Monk 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  founded  by  his  father.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Frances;  a  son,  Robert  T.  Monk  Jr.  B.S.E. 
'70;  a  daughter;  two  stepchildren;  two  brothers;  and 
two  grandchildren. 


Baker  '42  of  Temple,  Texas, 
on  March  14,  2000.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Charles;  a  son;  two  daughters;  a  sister;  and  four 
grandchildren. 


Dow  Chenoweth  '42  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  on  June  30,  2000. 

Harold  Judson  Humm  A.M.  '42,  Ph.D.  '45  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  on  Dec.  11.  He  served  as  first  resi- 
dent director  of  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory  in 
Beaufort,  N.C.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Olga;  three 
children;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

John  T.  Skinner  II  '42  of  Durham,  on  Sept.  12, 
2000.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edith. 

Mary  "Mickey"  Macalister  Smithers  '43  of 

Chicago,  on  Dec.  11. 

Joan  Reycraft  Tompkins  '43  of  Redmond,  Ore., 
on  Oct.  25.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Wendell; 
two  daughters;  two  sons;  a  stepson;  two  stepdaugh- 
ters; 14  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

Nathaniel  Banks  Glover  M.D.  '44  of  Newman, 
Ga.,  on  Nov.  7-  He  was  a  pediatrician  in  private  practice 
for  46  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bobbie;  a  sister; 
two  brothers;  five  children;  and  10  grandchildren. 


McCoy  M.Div.  '44  of  Atlanta, 
on  Nov.  28,  1999.  He  and  his  wife,  Jessie  Wall  McCoy 
R.N.  '43,  B.S.N.  '43,  served  as  Methodist  missionaries, 
starting  in  China,  for  36  years. 

Keith  M.  Oliver  M.D.  '44  of  Purcellville,  Va.,  on 
Dec.  22.  He  practiced  medicine  for  more  than  40 
years.  He  is  survived  by  six  children  and  two  brothers. 

Robert  Walker  Withers  M.D.  '44  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
on  Nov.  11.  He  practiced  medicine  until  1989.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  B.J.;  three  daughters;  six  grand- 
children; and  a  great-grandchild. 

Julia  M.  Beamer  '45  of  Frederick,  Md.,  on  Aug. 
24,  2000.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
'44. 


Alfred  Rowland  Pittman  M.D.  '45  of  Lumberton, 
N.C,  on  Nov.  1.  He  was  a  doctor  of  internal  medicine 
for  50  years.  He  is  survived  by  a  son;  a  daughter;  a 
grandson;  two  granddaughters;  and  two  step-grand- 
children. 

Gloria  Armistead  Smith  '45  of  South  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  on  Nov.  7.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Delta  Pi  sorority.  She  taught  in  the  public 
school  system  in  South  Dartmouth,  where  she  lived 
for  50  years.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Chester; 
a  sister,  Jean  Armistead  '48;  and  a  granddaughter, 
an  Smith  '96. 


Theodore  F.  Wolf  '45  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  on  Jan. 
30.  He  served  as  a  Marine  in  the  Bomb  Disposal  Unit 
during  World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Myma; 
two  sons;  two  daughters;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Jack  C.  Woodall  '46  of  Hillsborough,  N.C,  on 
Nov.  15.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the  wrestling 
team.  He  was  a  World  War  II  veteran  and  practiced 
law  in  both  Durham  and  Columbia,  S.C.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Ruth;  and  a  brother. 


Drake  '47,  M.D.  '51  of  Fayetteville, 
N.C,  on  June  25,  2000.  He  had  private  practice  in 
family  medical  practice  until  February  2000.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Virginia;  and  a  stepson,  F.  Sutton 
Whitaker  85. 


Frank  H.  Longino  B.S.M.  '47,  M.D.  '47  of  Green- 
ville, N.C,  on  Aug.  31,  2000.  At  Duke,  he  was  a 
member  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  medical  fraternity. 
He  practiced  thoracic  and  vascular  surgery  in 
Greenville  for  28  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary;  a  son;  two  daughters;  a  brother;  a  sister;  and 
six  grandchildren. 
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Paul  Mark  Sarazen  Jr.  B.S.M.  '47,  M.D.  '48  of 
Shelby,  N.C.,  on  Aug.  29,  2000.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II  and  in  the  Air  Force 
Medical  Corps  during  the  Korean  War.  Beginning  in 
1955,  he  practiced  pediatric  medicine  in  Shelby.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Jo  Patton  Sarazen  '48;  four 
children;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Charles  M.  Shannon  Jr.  '47,  J.D.  '50  of  Towson, 
Md.,  on  June  23,  2000.  He  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, a  son,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Frederick  H.  Stone  '47,  J.D.  '48  of  Springfield, 
111.,  on  Sept.  22.  He  was  senior  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  at  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Jeanne;  two  sons;  two  daughters; 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Kathleen  Couch  Byrd  '48  of  Timberlake,  N.C., 
on  Oct.  18.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Arthur; 
three  sons;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Doris  Wilson  Smith  B.S.N.  '48,  R.N.  '48  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  Dec.  7. 


Ruby  M.  Bailey  M.R.E.  '49,  A.M.  '52  of  Sandston, 
Va.,  on  Sept.  27.  She  served  as  a  United  Methodist 
minister  in  North  Carolina  and  taught  at  the  high 
school  and  college  level.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister. 

Walter  H.  Butz  LL.B.  '49  of  Bellevue,  Ohio,  on 
Dec.  2,  1999.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  fraternity.  A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he 
was  an  attorney  and  judge.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Willella;  and  three  children. 

Gene  Morgan  Winders  '49  of  Durham,  on  Oct. 
26.  She  was  the  business  manager  for  the  pathology 
department  at  Duke  Medical  Center  for  29  years.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  William  R.  Winders 
'47,  J.D.  '50;  a  daughter,  Cheryl  Winders  Harris 


79,  M.H.A.  '81;  a  son,  William  R.  Winders  Jr. 

'81;  a  brother;  a  sister;  and  tour  grandchildren. 


Jr. '50  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  on  Sept.  13.  An  Army  Air  Force  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  he  was  founder  and  president  of  Metro 
Realty  and  Insurance  Corp.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife; 
a  daughter;  a  son;  his  mother;  two  stepsons;  a  step- 
daughter; and  eight  grandchildren. 

Lex  Edward  Honeycutt  B.S.C.E  '50  of  Rockwell, 
N.C.,  on  Aug.  12,  2000.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he 
was  a  city  engineer  in  Durham,  Salisbury,  Thomasville, 
Wilson,  and  Lenoir.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty;  a 
son;  a  sister;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Joan  Mary  Reid  B.S.N.  '50  of  Raleigh,  on  Jan.  11. 

She  was  a  lieutenant  during  World  War  II.  She  taught 

at  several  nursing  schools  in  Georgia  and  North 

Carolina.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter  and  three 

grandchildren. 

Richard  T.  Carson  '51  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  May 

9,  2000.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta 

Theta  fraternity.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alice 

Goldthwaite  Carson  '53;  three  children;  and  four 

grandchildren. 

Charles  F.  Lucas  Jr.  '51  of  Atlanta,  on  Dec.  11. 

At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity 

and  the  baseball  team.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jean; 

three  daughters;  a  brother,  William  R.  Lucas  '52; 

a  sister;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Diane  Fletcher  Moppert  '51  of  Farfield  Glade, 
Tenn.,  on  Dec.  17.  She  was  a  tax  processor  for  H&R 
Block.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Edward  J. 
Moppert  '44,  J.D.  '49;  a  daughter;  two  sons;  a  broth- 
er; a  sister;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

'51,  A.M. '52  of  Dayton, 


Ohio,  on  Nov.  14,  of  ovarian  cancer.  She  was  elected 
to  the  School  Board  in  Centerville,  Ohio,  in  the  late 
1960s  and  went  on  to  teach  at  Sinclair  Community 
College.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Edward 
Rex  Neely  '50;  two  sons;  and  two  grandchildren. 
William  Moncrief  Wood  '51  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  Feb.  10.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Korean  War.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruthann 
Imler  Wood  '51;  two  daughters;  a  son;  and  four 
grandsons. 

Robert  P.  Renfrow  '51,  LL.B.  '53  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  on  Feb.  9.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  An  attorney,  he  was  a  Marine  Corps 
veteran,  retiring  as  a  captain.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Gennifer;  a  son;  two  daughters;  and  four  grand- 
children. 

Margaret  F.  King  '53  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  on  Dec.  31, 
of  lung  cancer.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  membet  of  Delta 
Gamma  sorority.  She  taught  elementary  school  in 
North  Carolina,  Michigan,  and  Georgia.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  James  E.  King  '54;  four 
children;  a  brother;  and  five  grandchildren. 
Claire  Tyler  Broaddus  Matthews  53  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Oct.  9.  She  taught  in  public 
schools  in  Virginia  and  Utah.  She  is  survived  by  a  son; 
a  daughter;  a  brother;  three  sisters;  and  a  grandson. 
Frazier  Thomas  Woolard  Jr.  LL.B.  '54  of 
Washington,  N.C.,  on  Dec.  14.  A  Navy  veteran,  he 
survived  the  1941  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He  prac- 
ticed as  an  attorney  until  1997.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Betty;  three  children;  and  tour  grandchildren. 

Warren  Newton  Sams  Jr.  '55  of  Roswell,  Ga., 
on  Dec.  6.  He  joined  the  Air  Force  in  1956  and  flew 
284  combat  missions  during  the  Vietnam  War.  He  is 
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survived  by  his  wife,  Carole;  a  son;  two  daughters;  a 
stepdaughter;  his  mother;  six  grandchildren;  and  two 
step-grandchildren. 

Norwood  Anderson  Thomas  Jr.  '55  of  Durham. 
The  former  executive  vice  president  and  senior  trust  of- 
ficer at  Central  Carolina  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  was  a  princi- 
pal and  senior  portfolio  manager  of  Wilhanks,  Smith  & 
Thomas  Asset  Management.  He  chaired  Duke's  Estate 
Planning  Council.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Carolyn; 
a  daughter;  and  two  granddaughters. 

Frank  Allan  Stuart  '56,  M.D.  '60  of  San  Miguel 
de  Allende,  Mexico,  on  Oct.  28.  A  retired  orthopedic 
surgeon,  he  is  survived  by  three  children  and  two 
'grandchildren. 

George  B.  Atkinson  Jr.  '57  of  Vero  Beach,  Fla., 
on  Feb.  2 1 .  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  two  daughters, 
and  a  son-in-law,  Mark  Bolognesi  Florian  '80. 

Mary  Morris  Barbour  '57  of  Burlington,  N.C.,  on 
Feb.  18.  She  was  an  employee  of  J.IT  Printing  Co. 
She  is  survived  by  a  daughter;  three  sons;  her  parents; 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Alice  Shelor  Newcome  B.S.N.  '58  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.,  on  Oct.  20.  She  was  a  nurse  and  ran  an 
office  for  Clinical  Drug  Investigators  of  New  York.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  James  H. 
'58;  and  three  children. 


E.  "Bud"  Walker  Jr.  B.S.M.E.  58  of 
Durham,  on  Feb.  28.  He  worked  at  NASA  in  Cape 
Canaveral  and  at  the  Savannah  Atomic  Project.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Jean;  a  son;  a  daughter;  two  sis- 
ters; three  step-daughters;  three  grandchildren;  and 
seven  step-grandchildren. 

John  Darnall  FiteJ.D.  '61  of  Sanford,  Fla.,  on 
Nov.  27.  He  is  survived  bv  a  son  and  two  sisters. 
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John  T.  LaVia  Jr.  A.M.  '62,  Ph.D.  '70  of  Moores- 
town,  N.J.,  on  Sept.  9.  He  was  an  English  teacher  for 
35  years  at  many  institutions,  including  Duke,  UNC, 
and  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Johanna;  sons  John  Thomas  LaVia  '83  and 
Vernon  Jerome  LaVia  '85;  daughter  Wendy 
LaVia  Archer  '87;  and  a  brother,  Dennis  A.  LaVia 


'62,  J.D  '65  of  Baltimore,  on  Nov. 
15,  of  cancer.  At  Duke,  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Duke 
Law  Journal.  Before  retiring  in  1994,  he  was  a  partner 
in  the  Piper  &  Marbury  law  firm.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Susan;  two  daughters;  and  his  parents. 

Cyrus  M.  Johnson  Ph.D.  '63  of  Bunn,  N.C.,  on 
Jan.  21.  He  taught  for  many  years  at  Guilford  College 
in  Greensboro.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lynn;  two 
children;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Melvin  Larry  Shillito  '63  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on 
Sept.  22. 

Dennis  M.  Smith  '63  of  Cincinnati,  on  Sept.  10. 
He  was  an  oral  surgeon  for  30  years.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Susan;  a  son,  Kevin  Smith  '02;  and  a 
daughter. 

Susan  Guest  Yancy  B.S.N.  '65  of  Durham,  on 
Oct.  12.  She  worked  at  Duke  Medical  Center's  Division 
of  Reproductive  Endocrinology  for  more  than  20  years. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  William  Samuel 
Yancy  '61,  M.D.  '65;  a  daughter,  Amy  Yancy  Man- 
gum  '96;  two  sons,  including  William  S.  Yancy 
Jr.  '91;  a  brother;  a  sister;  and  four  grandchildren. 

David  H.  Dunaway  '67  of  Apex,  N.C.,  on  March 
12.  At  Duke,  he  earned  All-ACC  and  All-American 
honors  in  track  and  football.  After  graduation,  he  was 
drafted  by  the  Green  Bay  Packers  and  played  four  sea- 
sons in  the  NFL.  He  was  a  financial  planner  and  CEO 
of  DciD  Insurance  and  Investment  Co.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Sharon;  a  son;  and  a  daughter. 

Ray  V.  Pierce  III  '68  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  29, 
2000.  He  was  president  of  Frontier  Hot  Dip  Galvanizing 
and  a  modern  art  collector.  He  is  survived  by  two 
brothers  and  a  sister. 

Charles  A.  Tansill  Th.M.  '69  of  Cohasset,  Minn., 
on  Dec.  9.  He  served  in  the  Air  Force,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  and  the  Minnesota  Air  National  Guard  before 
retiring  as  a  major.  He  was  also  a  pastor  of  Redeemer 
Lutheran  Church  in  Winona,  Minn.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Jean;  three  daughters;  a  son;  his  mother;  a 
sister;  four  stepdaughters;  two  stepsons;  and  18  grand- 
children. 


'70  of  San  Francisco,  on  Dec.  10. 
He  was  an  attorney. 

Evelyn  Ellison  Miller  MAT  '72  of  Danville,  Va., 
on  Jan.  30.  She  taught  public  school  in  Danville  for  15 
years  and  was  on  the  faculty  at  Averett  College.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Kenneth;  her  mother;  and  a 
brother. 

Spottswood  Old  Wingfield  '75  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  Oct.  8.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joan;  two 
children;  his  mother;  a  brother;  and  two  aunts. 


H.  Man  '76  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  July  13, 
1999.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Susan. 

Robert  Wade  Lucas  77  of  Edina,  Minn.,  on  April 
6,  2000,  of  a  shooting  accident.  He  was  president  of 
ABC  Industries  and  AquaPure  Inc.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ellie;  four  daughters;  two  brothers;  a  sister; 
and  his  parents. 

Karin  Suzanne  Newman  Krueger  '87  of 

Bethesda,  Md.,  on  Oct.  21,  of  cancer.  She  was  a 
lobbyist  at  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Elan;  a 
daughter;  her  parents;  two  sisters,  including  I 
'94;  and  a  brother. 


English  Professor  Bevington 

Helen  Smith  Bevington,  a  poet  and  professor  emerita 
of  English,  died  March  16  in  Chicago.  A  resident  of 
Durham  since  she  and  her  husband,  the  late  Merle 
Bevington,  joined  Duke's  faculty  in  1943,  she  had 
recently  been  living  with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law. 
She  was  94. 

She  was  the  author  of  twelve  books  of  poetry,  prose, 
and  essays,  and  was  a  contributor  of  light  verse  to 
The  New  Yorker,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  The  Neu' 
York  Times  Book  Review.  Her  1965  autobiography, 
Charley  Smith's  Girl,  banned  by  the  library  in  Worcester, 
New  York,  where  she  grew  up,  was  runner-up  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Bevington  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  in  philoso- 
phy at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  master's  in 
English  at  Columbia  University.  She  taught  at  Bedford 
Academy  in  New  York  and  chaired  the  English 
Institute  of  Adult  Education  in  New  York  City  before 
moving  to  Durham.  At  Duke,  she  taught  creative 
writing,  literary  criticism,  and  English  literature.  She 
was  named  a  full  professor  in  1970. 

After  retiring  as  professor  emerita  in  1976,  she 
received  two  awards  for  producing  the  best  volume  of 
poetry  by  a  state  resident,  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association's  highest  award,  and  in 
1973,  the  North  Carolina  Award  in  Literature. 

She  is  survived  by  a  son,  David  Bevington,  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  daughter-in- 
law  Peggy  Bevington;  and  five  grandchildren.  Me- 
morials in  her  name  can  be  made  to  Perkins  Library. 

Divinity  Professor  W.D.  Davies 

New  Testament  scholar  and  G.W  Ivey  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Advanced  Studies  and  Research  in 
Christian  Origins,  William  D.  Davies  died  June  12  in 
Durham.  He  was  89. 

Davies,  who  had  been  on  the  Divinity  School  faculty 
for  twenty  years  until  retiring  in  1981,  was  considered 
one  of  his  generation's  leading  authorities  on  the  New 
Testament,  earliest  Christianity,  and  ancient  Judaism. 
From  1981  to  1985,  he  held  the  Bradford  Chair  of 
Religious  Studies  at  Texas  Christian  University. 

Born  in  Wales,  he  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
1934,  a  bachelor's  of  divinity  in  1938,  and  his  doctor- 
ate, operas  causa,  in  1948  at  the  University  of  Wales. 
At  Cambridge  University,  he  earned  a  bachelor's  in 
1940  and  a  master's  in  1942. 

Davies  began  his  career  in  1941  as  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Fowlmere, 
England.  He  taught  at  Yorkshire  United  College, 
Bradford,  from  1946  to  1950  before  coming  to  Duke 
for  five  years  as  a  professor  of  biblical  theology.  From 
1955  through  1959,  he  was  a  religion  professor  at 
Princeton  University,  then  Robinson  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  adjunct  professor  at  Columbia 
University.  He  rejoined  the  Duke  faculty  in  1966. 

His  book  Paul  and  Rabbmic  Jerusalem  (1948)  was 
considered  one  of  the  twentieth  century's  most  impor- 
tant books  on  Paul.  He  was  also  the  author  of  The 
Setting  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1964),  and  his 
Invitation  to  the  New  Testament  (1966)  was  a  Religious 
Book  of  the  Month  Club  selection. 

He  received  honorary  degrees  from  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Uppsala 
University,  and  the  University  of  Wales.  He  served  as 
the  honorary  president  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  president  of  the  Society  of  New  Testament 
Studies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  World  Congress  of  Jewish  Studies. 

Davies  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eurwen  Llewelyn;  a 
daughter,  Rachel  Mary  Davies  '72  A.M.  '89; 
cousins  Mary  Ann  Hobart  Gibbons  '52'53  and 
John  H.  Gibbons  Ph.D.  '54,  Hon  '97;  and  nieces 
Virginia  Neil  Gibbons  Barber  M.D.  '85, 
Louise  Watkins  Tallman  '79,  and  Isabel 
Schaff  Cabanne  '82.  A  memorial  fund  in  his 
name  has  been  established  at  the  Divinity  School. 
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Editors: 

Thank  you  for  the  thoughtful  and  bal- 
anced article  "The  Culture  of  the  Gun 
[March-April  2001]."  As  a  mother  of  two  boys 
living  in  a  town  that  treats  two  to  three  per- 
sons every  week  for  gunshot  wounds  and 
loses  at  least  two  persons  every  month  from 
gun  trauma,  I  found  Robert  Bliwise's  report- 
ing of  the  complexity  in  solving  the  problem 
of  gun  violence  especially  relevant. 

Professor  Philip  Cook's  comment  that  gun 
violence  "is  everybody's  problem"  is  woeful- 
ly correct.  One  result  of  our  gun  culture  and 
the  politics  it  spawns  is  that  parents  remain 
unable  to  ensure  that  one  of  their  children's 
most  basic  needs — safety — is  met.  There  are 
three  guns  for  every  child  in  the  U.S.;  ten 
kids  are  fatally  shot  every  day.  The  number 
of  children  injured  by  firearms,  largely  hand- 
gun injuries,  is  ten  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  polio  victims  during  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  American  children 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  are  dying  form  gun- 
fire at  a  rate  almost  twelve  times  higher  than 
in  twenty-five  other  industrialized  countries 
combined.  This  is  a  shameful  distinction.  Our 
children  need  protection  from  the  misuse,  easy 
accessibility,  and  poor  design  of  too  many  of 
the  approximately  200  million  firearms  in 
this  country. 

I  encourage  Duke  moms  and  dads  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  remove  guns  from  your  home 
as  "the  most  effective  measure  to  prevent 
firearm-related  injuries  to  children  and  ado- 
lescents." And  before  you  send  your  child  to 
someone's  house  (playmate,  relative,  neigh- 
bor, sitter),  please  ask  if  they  have  a  gun  in 
the  home.  You  have  good  reason  to  ask — 40 
percent  of  homes  with  children  have  a  gun 
and  most  are  stored  improperly. 

It  is  time  that  our  public  policies  reflect  die 
truth  that  most  civilian  gun  deaths  in  the 
U.S.  tend  to  be  the  result  of  family  fights,  ac- 
cidents, and  suicide.  Only  one  percent  (316) 
of  the  30,708  reported  firearm  deaths  in  1998 
were  justifiable  homicides  by  private  citizens. 

On  Mothers  Day  2000,  the  Million  Mom 
March  attracted  to  the  Washington  Mall 
over  750,000  people  calling  for  the  preven- 
tion of  gun  death  and  injury.  Today  there  are 
over  200  local  and  regional  chapters  across 


the  country  that  may  be  contacted  through 
the  organization's  website,  www.millionmom 
march.com.  I  invite  you  to  join  and  make 
your  voice  heard  for  sensible  gun  policy.  The 
Million  Mom  March  has  been  endorsed  by 
Duke  President  Nannerl  Keohane  and  scores 
of  others  who  recognize  that  this  organiza- 
tion offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  say  clear- 
ly to  our  policymakers,  "Guns  do  kill  and  too 
many  people  are  dying.  We  will  not  be  silent 
to  this  suffering  and  loss." 

Marcia  Owen  '78 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Editors: 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  guns  in 
the  last  issue  of  Duke  Magazine.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  Mr.  Merrill  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  experience  as  a  police  officer 
in  the  line  of  duty  with  a  violent  suspect 
equates  to  the  average  citizen's  need  to  be 
armed.  If  there  are  any  lessons  from  his  ex- 
perience, it  is  that  he  should  have  acted 
sooner  to  protect  himself,  but  to  conclude 
that  the  common  citizen  would  be  involved 
in  the  same  situation  is  totally  bogus. 

I  was  also  amazed  at  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  Professor  Van  Alstyne.  He 
seems  to  think  that  perhaps  Mr.  Madison, 
like  a  schoolboy  having  to  write  a  one -hun- 
dred-word report,  put  the  extra  words  about 
a  well-regulated  militia  into  the  Second 
Amendment  just  to  fill  up  space.  The  aver-  I 
sion  to  a  standing  army  was  part  and  parcel  S 
of  eighteenth-century  liberal  political  thought 
in  which  Mr.  Madison  and  other  authors  of 
the  Constitution  were  steeped.  The  early 
republic  also  had  few  dollars  to  spare  on  any- 
thing so  luxurious  as  a  standing  army  even  if 
they  had  wanted  one.  The  militia  was  a  force 
the  country  could  call  upon  (note,  I  did  not 
say  "rely  upon,"  as  experience  showed  that 
they  could  not  be  relied  upon)  with  little 
expense  both  for  national  defense  and  as  a 
police.  A  uniformed  police  force  came  much 
later  and  the  militia  was  needed  to  help 
calm  the  fears  of  many  in  the  South  of  slave 
uprisings.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Bubba 
keeping  an  Uzi  by  his  bedside. 

I'm  still  searching  for  an  example  of  "an 
army  citizenry"  keeping  the  government  from 
doing  what  it  wants.  Shays  Rebellion  was  a 
catalyst  for  writing  the  Constitution  and 
George  Washington  certainly  didn't  let  the 


"armed  citizenry"  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
deter  him  during  the  Whiskey  Rebellion. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  country  has 
evolved,  the  militia  is  no  more — it  was  obso- 
lete not  long  after  the  ink  was  dry,  and  the 
Second  Amendment  as  worded  is  no  longer 
applicable.  The  Constitution  had  provisions 
for  slavery  which  are  gone;  the  Second 
Amendment  should  go  the  same  way. 

Robert  Roser  '68 
(via  e-mail) 

Editors: 

I  appreciate  Duke  Magazine's  attempt  to 
represent  both  sides  of  the  gun  issue  in 
March- April  200  l's  lead  article,  since  politi- 
cal correctness  has  become  an  obsession  at 
most  academically  elite  universities. 

The  fact  is,  however,  many  more  lives  are 
saved  than  tragically  lost  by  firearms  posses- 
sion and  use,  as  first  illustrated  by  your  descrip- 
tion of  Patrick  Merrill's  non-lethal  brandishing 
of  a  handgun  to  protect  his  life  and  further 
documented  by  Professor  Lett's  University  of 
Chicago  study.  Even  our  own  President  Keo- 
hane required  the  use  offeree  to  protect  her 
during  last  year's  handgun  incident  in  the 
Allen  Building. 

No  doubt  the  United  States  would  be  a  bet- 
ter and  safer  nation  if,  magically,  firearms  were 
employed  only  for  legitimate  sporting  purposes. 
Unfortunately,  however,  our  society  can  no 
more  easily  revise  history  than  we  can  "rein- 
sert the  toothpaste  into  the  tube."  Guns  in 
the  possession  of  criminals  pose  a  constant 
and  grave  danger  to  the  law-abiding  public. 
Furthermore,  law  enforcement — regardless  of 
its  dedication  and  vigilance — can  neither  elim- 
inate crime  nor  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
innocent.  Therefore,  individuals  must  serious- 
ly consider  how  they  will  provide  reasonable 
self-protection.  Under  the  best  circumstances, 
police  response  times  are  measured  in  minutes, 
while  death  and  serious  injuries  resulting  from 
felons  take  only  seconds  to  permanently  and 
disastrously  alter  blameless  lives. 

I  suspect  even  the  more  strident  anti-fire- 
arms advocates  would  agree  that  every  in- 
dividual has  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense. 
Since  the  government  cannot  and  will  not 
guarantee  an  individual's  safety,  what  rea- 
sonable and  viable  alternatives — other  than 
responsible  firearms  ownership — do  consci- 
entious and  prudent  citizens  have  to  help 
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ensure  their  own  security? 

Obviously,  gun  ownership  is  a  serious  duty, 
which  mandates  firearms  safety,  security,  train- 
ing, and  proficiency.  However,  self-protection 
certainly  seems  wise  when  the  alternative — 
unpreparedness — places  life  itself  in  jeopardy. 

Roy  Kiefer  M.B.A.  78 
(via  e-mail) 

Editors: 

I  was  interested  in  Robert  Bliwise's  story 
"The  Culture  of  the  Gun"  but  was  sorry  that  he 
neglected  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  consti- 
tutional law  research  before  he  relied  entirely 
on  [Duke  law  professor  William]  Van  Alstyne 
that  the  Second  Amendment  was  "missing 
in  action"  in  case  law.  That  is  not  true. 

The  most  relevant  case  law  was  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  To  quote  from  the  Web 
page  of  the  Legal  Community  Against  Vio- 
lence (a  group  of  legal  scholars  and  attor- 
neys): "In  U.S.  v.  Miller  (1939),  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  stated  that  the  'obvi- 
ous purpose'  of  the  Second  Amendment  was 
'to  assure  the  continuation  and  render  pos- 
sible the  effectiveness'  of  the  state  militia 
forces  and  '...must  be  interpreted  and  ap- 
plied with  that  end  in  view.' 

"Since  Miller  was  decided,  federal  and  state 


appellate  courts  have  addressed  the  meaning 
of  the  Second  Amendment  in  more  than  100 
cases.  Without  exception,  these  courts  have 
rejected  the  view  that  the  Second  Amendment 
precludes  federal,  state,  or  local  regulations  of 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  possession  of  guns. 

"Although  academic  views  differ  regarding 
the  precise  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
with  respect  to  the  Second  Amendment,  the 
leading  scholars  that  have  addressed  the  is- 
sue agree  that  the  amendment  plainly  per- 
mits regulations." 

You  will  also  find,  if  you  dig  deeper,  that 
there  was  a  draft  second  amendment  that  was 
not  prefaced  with  the  qualifier  about  "a  well- 
regulated  militia."  It  was  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  prefaced  amendment. 

Melissa  McCullough  M.E.M.  '83 
(via  e-mail) 


Editors: 

I  thought  you  flat  nailed  your  piece  on 
championship  night  and  the  following  day 
["Civilized  Celebration,"  Special  Insert,  March- 
April  2001].  I  haven't  enjoyed  anything  in 
weeks  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  reading  that.  I 


thought  I  ought  to  tell  you  so.  I  also  told  my 
many  dozen  old  Duke  friends  on  the  e-dis- 
cussion  list  we  have. 

Steven  T  Corneliussen  '70 
(via  e-mail) 

Editors: 

Just  a  great,  great  story  that  perfectly  cap- 
tured the  context  and  meaning  of  Duke 
basketball.  A  delightful  read.  Thanks. 

Sam  George  J.D.  '99 
(via  e-mail) 


CORRECTIONS 

A  "Gazette"  item  in  the  January-Feb- 
ruary issue  reported  that  Duke  has  had 
eight  Rhodes  Scholars  in  the  last  eight 
years;  in  fact,  the  number  is  nine.  Former 
Rhodes  Scholar  Alex  Hartemink  '94  ob- 
serves that  Duke  is  the  only  college  or  uni- 
versity to  have  had  at  least  one  Rhodes 
Scholar  for  each  of  the  last  eight  years.  In 
the  May-June  issue,  a  caption  and  call- 
out  should  have  identified  John  Baillie  as 
director  of  the  Duke  biliary  service;  the 
procedure  he  was  showing  goes  by  the 
label  ERCE-  not  ECRE 
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ST.  JOHN:  Two  bedrooms,  pool.  Quiet  elegance, 
spectacular  view.  (508)  668-2078. 
www.scjohnproperties.com  villarentals  villacarib.htm 
PARIS,  SW  FRANCE,  PROVENCE:  Comfortable 
apartments,  homes,  chateaux.  (877)  219-9190. 
FHRw  earthlink.net,  www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 

LONDON:  My  apartment  near  Marble  Arch  is 
less  expensive  than  a  hotel  and  a  whole  lot  nicer. 
(919)  929-3194;  elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 
EDISTO  ISLAND,  SC:  Fantastic  beachfront  house 
sleeping  12.  Great  fall/spring  rates.  Near  Charleston. 
(202)  338-3877  for  information,  pictures. 

FLORIDA:  Naples  area.  Decorator  townhouse  on 
golf  course.  Pools,  tennis,  clubhouse.  Minutes  to 
beach.  Monthly  only.  Duke  alums.  (301)  263-9438. 


FOR  SALE 


DUKE  PATIO  UMBRELLAS 

Bright  and  colorful  with  university  colors 

and  logos.  Perfect  for  tailgating,  home,  beach, 

or  business.  Quality  construction  with 

warranty.  Two-piece  pole  assembly  fits  in 

the  trunk  of  most  autos.  Four  sizes  to  choose 

from.  Officially  licensed  product. 

Call  for  free  brochure. 

(800)  688-4611 


EATON  FERRY  MARINA      - 

Triangle  Area  Chapparral  Dealer 

Two-story  Showroom 

Sports  Boats,  Deck  Boats,  Cruisers 

LAKE  GASTON,  NC/VA 

www.eatonferry.com 

(252)  586-4661 


N.C.  MOUNTAINS 
Have  you  been  to  THREE  CREEKS? 

Acreage  homesites  within  a  private  conservation 

community.  The  reserved  land  (70%)  surrounds 

all  sites  and  protects  scenic  and  sensitive  areas, 

featuring  two  prominent  waterfalls,  meadows, 

forests,  creeks,  swim  pond,  trails,  and  library 

cabin.  Architectural  review,  paved  roads, 

underground  utilities. 

John  Nelson 

241  Three  Creeks  Rd. 

Lake  Lure,  N.C.  28746 

828-625-4293 

E-mail:  jn3crks@aol.com 

Web:  www.threecreeks.com 


LAKE  GASTON,  NCAA. 
Gaston  Pointe  Properties 

Specializing  in  representing  buyers 

in  real  estate  transactions — 

:  no  additional  cost!  Fee  from  proceeds  of  sale. 

(800)  471-4395 

www.eatonferry.com 


GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  75,000+  potential  buy- 
ers, renters,  consumers,  through  Duke  Classifieds. 
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Lemur  Laments 


PRIME  TIME  FOR  PRIMATES? 

BY  DENNIS  MEREDITH 


The  Duke  Primate  Center  faces  critical  questions 


its  mix  of  research,  teaching,  and  conservation. 


On  a  typical  sunny  day  at  the  Duke  Pri- 
mate Center,  a  steady  stream  of  visitors 
find  themselves  charmed  and  capti- 
vated by  the  exotic  lemurs  that  live  in 
its  cages  and  range  through  its  forested  open 
enclosures.  Led  by  volunteer  guides,  tour 
groups  may  witness  the  long-limbed  acrobatic 
sifaka  leap  soaring  from  branch  to  branch. 
Among  these  agile  animals  might  be  Zoboo, 
the  stage  name  for  Jovian,  the  wide-eyed 
Coquerel's  sifaka  that  is  animal  host  of  the 
popular  PBS  children's  series  Zoboomafoo. 

A  sudden  wave  of  raucous  barking  might 
roll  across  the  facility,  as  the  ruffed  lemurs 
launch  one  of  their  periodic  cacophonous 
choruses.  In  the  darkened  chambers  of  the 
nocturnal  rooms,  visitors  might  make  out  the 
constantly  pacing  aye-aye — ugly-cute  animals 
with  eerie  names  such  as  Nosferatu  and  Poe 
that  look  like  a  cross  between  raccoon,  bea- 
ver, and  bat.  The  tours  also  include  skulls  and 


skeletons  of  lemurs,  and  lectures  about  the 
peril  of  extinction  faced  by  the  animals  on 
their  native  island  of  Madagascar.  Tours  com- 
plete, visitors  may  visit  the  gift  shop  to  buy 
stuffed  animals,  books,  and  other  souvenirs. 
Such  is  the  alluring  public  face  of  the  Pri- 
mate Center,  as  seen  by  some  13,000  visitors 
a  year,  including  school  classes,  alumni,  par- 
ents, journalists,  and  academics.  As  important 
as  such  outreach  programs  are,  public  edu- 
cation has  never  been  among  the  center's 
primary  missions.  Rather,  the  center's  major 
objectives — besides  conserving  endangered 
animals — are  basic  research  and  educating 
undergraduates  and  graduate  students.  Such 
objectives  are  potentially  invaluable  to  sci- 
ence and  science  education  because  the  cen- 
ter constitutes  the  world's  most  extensive 
collection  of  endangered  primates  and  pri- 
mate fossils — more  specifically,  such  "pro- 
simians"  as  lemurs.  But  many  who  are  famil- 


iar with  the  Primate  Center  believe  it  has  be- 
come an  institution  out  of  balance — its  re- 
search and  teaching  achieving  neither  the 
quantity  or  quality  expected  from  a  compo- 
nent of  a  twenty-first-century  research  uni- 
versity. 

Says  Provost  Peter  Lange,  "We  certainly 
recognize  that  the  Primate  Center  is  an  at- 
tractive place  where  schoolchildren  and 
others  can  learn,  but  Duke  does  not  have  a 
zoological  mission  in  and  of  itself.  Rather, 
our  core  missions  are  research  and  teaching. 
Our  service  to  society  is  linked  through  those 
missions,  and  all  of  our  facilities  need  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  teaching 
and  to  advanced  research." 

In  fact,  he  points  out,  the  center  original- 
ly began  purely  as  a  research  facility.  The 
departure  from  this  historical  mission  was 
emphasized  by  the  report  last  winter  of  an 
internal  review  committee  led  by  biology 
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professor  James  Siedow,  now  vice  provost  for 
research.  According  to  Siedow,  that  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  outside  experts,  concluded 
that  because  research  and  education  were 
apparently  not  receiving  the  priority  given 
conservation,  they  had  lost  ground  in  recent 
years.  After  interviewing  a  range  of  scientists, 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  problem 
was  partly  due  to  a  discouraging  of  research 
at  the  center.  "Many  people  who  tried  to  use 
the  facility  told  us  that  the  atmosphere  had 
become  less  conducive  to  research,  so  some 
just  abandoned  their  attempts  to  do  studies 
there,"  says  Siedow. 

As  a  result  of  the  report,  Lange  and  the 
other  senior  administrators  launched  an  ini 
tiative  to  attempt  to  strengthen  those  mis 
sions.  The  initiative — under  which  the  cente 
will  report  to  the  provost  through  Vice  Pro 
vost  for  Research  Siedow — includes  contin 
ued  funding  of  the  university's  70  percen 
share  of  the  Primate  Center's  annual  $1.2 
million  budget.  To  jump-start  research,  the 
initiative  includes  $300,000  in  seed  money 
for  new  research  initiatives. 

As  current  Primate  Center  Director  Ken- 
neth dander  concluded  his  second  five-year 
term  on  July  1,  William  Hylander,  professor  of 
biological  anthropology  and  anatomy,  as- 
sumed the  directorship  and  will  guide  the 
initiative.  Hylander,  whose  research  explores 
the  function  and  evolution  of  the  jaw  in  hu- 
mans and  higher  primates,  has  agreed  to  a 
three -year  term  devoting  half-time  to  directing 
the  center.  Under  the  agreement,  Hylander 
is  to  develop  a  long-term  strategic  plan  for 
the  center  by  November  15,  2002,  that  will 
"ensure  its  contributions  to  the  research  and 
teaching  missions  of  the  university,"  says 
Lange. 

The  university  will  also  monitor  the  cen- 
ter's progress,  using  as  indicators  renewal  of 
the  center's  National  Science  Foundation  fa- 
cility grant,  which  contributes  about  $300,000 
per  year  to  its  budget;  fonnation  of  an  inter- 
nal advisory  committee;  and  growth  in  re- 
search and  undergraduate  educational  use 
of  the  center.  Duke  will  evaluate  the  center's 
progress  and  decide  on  the  future  of  the  cen- 
ter in  the  late  winter  of  2003-2004,  says 
Lange.  "I  hope  the  evaluation  will  be  posi- 
tive," he  says,  "but  if  the  evaluation  is  not 
positive  at  that  time,  we  will  move  toward 
closure  of  the  Primate  Center." 

According  to  Lange,  the  initiative  is  nec- 
essarily limited  in  time  by  the  need  to  decide 
over  the  next  three  years  whether  to  invest 
the  estimated  $5  million  to  $10  million  re- 
quired to  modernize  buildings  and  construct 
new  winter  barns  for  the  animals.  "A  central 
challenge  of  the  initiative  will  be  to  obtain 
enough  information  relatively  soon  about 
the  long-term  prospects  for  the  center  to 
contribute  to  the  core  university  mission  to 


enable  us  to  make  a  coherent  decision  about 
a  strategic  investment." 

Lange  emphasizes  that  in  making  such  a 
long-term  investment  decision,  the  Primate 
Center  must  be  seen  in  context  of  the  other 
major  efforts  to  strengthen  science  and  engi- 
neering, as  described  in  the  university's  stra- 
tegic plan,  "Building  on  Excellence."  These 
programs  include  a  $200-million  university- 
wide  Institute  for  Genome  Sciences  and 
Policy  and  a  $100-million  Fitzpatrick  Center 
for  Photonics  and  Communication — both  of 
which  faculty  and  administrative  leaders  see 
as  exemplifying  programs  critical  to  the 
Duke's  leadership  in  key  fields  of  twenty- 
first- century  science  and  engineering. 

"Just  as  we  expect  faculty  in  those  disci- 
plines to  work  at  the  forefront  of  their  fields, 
we  want  to  ensure  that  the  Primate  Center 
can  make  special  and  unique  contributions 
to  knowledge  in  its  field,"  says  Lange.  The 
basic  criterion  for  research  facilities,  he  adds, 
is  intellectual  and  educational  return  on  in- 
vestment. The  significance  of  a  research  field 
is  usually  reflected  in  its  ability  to  attract 
funding,  he  says,  quoting  the  strategic  plan's 
directive  that  "If  we  are  to  make  the  invest- 
ments that  significantly  strengthen  science 
and  engineering  at  Duke,  we  must  increase 
our  presence  in  areas  that  are  both  at  the 
research  frontiers  and  sustainable  through 
external  support." 

Of  the  center's  university  funding,  Lange 
says,  "It  is  our  responsibility  to  ask  whether 
the  approximately  $800,000  per  year  that 
supports  the  Primate  Center — as  well  as  the 
considerable  infrastructure  investment — 
could  support  other  scientific  enterprises 
that  would  have  a  higher  return  in  terms  of 
our  teaching  and  research  missions." 

The  enhancement  initiative,  besides  help- 
ing launch  new  research,  includes  up  to 
$350,000  for  stopgap  improvements  in  win- 
terization  of  the  center.  Frostbite  injuries 
and  the  death  of  animals  during  the  winter 
of  1996  led  the  center  to  establish  a  policy 
that  animals  will  be  protected  from  the  cold 
without  having  to  take  refuge  in  the  electri- 
cally heated  boxes  provided  them.  For  the 
last  five  years,  the  center  has  relied  on  inter- 
im measures,  including  draping  cages  with 
plastic  and  heating  them  with  propane  and 
kerosene  burners — a  heating  system  that 
has  tended  to  leak  propane,  created  exhaust 
fumes,  presented  a  fire  hazard,  and  required 
constant  monitoring  by  staff. 

The  initiative  also  seeks  to  increase  edu- 
cational use  of  the  center.  While  the  center 
currently  sees  about  a  hundred  students  from 
Duke  and  other  universities  each  year,  who 
conduct  research  for  primatology  courses 
and  independent- study  projects,  Dean  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  William  Chafe  says,  "We 
would  like  to  develop  a  broader-based  con- 


stituency for  courses.  The  students  who  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Primate  Cen- 
ter benefit  enormously,  but  there  needs  to 
be  greater  use  of  the  center  to  help  students 
understand  primate  evolution,  physiology, 
and  other  areas." 

dander,  the  outgoing  director,  agrees 
that  the  center  has  great  educational  poten- 
tial, citing  the  undergraduate  Program  in 
Primatology,  a  curriculum  he  launched  and 
directs  to  train  students  in  primatology  and 
independent  research.  To  help  forge  a  clos- 
er link  between  research  and  teaching,  for- 
mer scientific  director  Elwyn  Simons  pro- 
poses launching  a  summer  field  school  to 
immerse  students  in  research  projects  on 
the  free -ranging  animals  in  their  outdoor 
enclosures.  The  educational  impact  of  the 
center  is  also  exemplified  by  its  outreach  pro- 
gram for  grade-school  students,  which  also 
helps  the  university  meet  its  responsibilities 
to  the  Durham  community.  "These  children 
are  the  ones  who  will  have  to  face  the  issues 
of  diminishing  biodiversity  and  extinction  of 
species,"  says  dander.  "And  the  center 
sought  to  get  them  involved  and  help  them 
understand  why  they  should  be  concerned 
with  the  lemur  in  Madagascar,  which  is  a 
long  way  from  North  Carolina." 

In  enhancing  both  teaching  and  research, 
dander  says,  the  proposed  long-term  invest- 
ment in  research  facilities  and  winter  barns 
is  crucial.  "There  is  no  way  to  do  research  out 
here  any  more  than  what  we  are  doing.  Any 
expansion  in  research  will  take  a  significant 
amount  of  money,  because  there  have  been 
no  capital  improvements  out  here  in  thirty- 
six  years."  Such  multi-million-dollar  renova- 
tions would  include  more  space  for  labora- 
tories, offices,  meeting  rooms,  animal-han- 
dling rooms,  and  veterinary  facilities,  he  says. 
Also,  dander  and  his  colleagues  advocate 
constructing  redesigned  cages  to  aid  both 
animal  care  and  research.  Such  cages 
include  passageways  for  easy  animal  transfer, 
eliminating  the  need  for  technicians  to  cap- 
ture animals  to  move  them.  The  new  winter 
barns,  besides  offering  the  animals  refuge 
from  the  cold,  could  also  allow  them  to  be 
released  into  the  open  enclosures  on  warm 
winter  days,  which  dander  says  would  en- 
able year-round  behavioral  research.  Besides 
new  bricks  and  mortar,  increasing  research 
will  require  additional  staff,  say  both  dan- 
der and  Simons,  including  a  research  man- 
ager who  can  give  researchers  personalized 
attention  and  service. 

The  Duke  administration  has  not  ruled  out 
closing  the  center,  but  they  emphasize  that 
their  preferred  objective  is  to  improve  it.  Says 
Chafe,  "There  are  people  who  are  concerned 
that,  because  we  have  identified  the  problem 
as  requiring  a  decision,  and  we  have  said  the 
status  quo  is  not  acceptable,  that  means 
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A  HISTORY  OF  MANY  MISSIONS 


Research  was  the  central 
purpose  of  the  original 
field  station — later  to 
become  the  Duke 
Primate  Center — established  in 
1960.  That  year,  Yale  anthro- 
pologist John  Buettner-Janusch 
moved  his  collection  of  eighty 
prosimians,  including  both 
lemurs  and  bushbabies,  to  cages 
in  Duke  Forest. 

The  concrete-block  building 
— which  now  houses  the  Pri- 
mate Center's  staff,  administra- 
tive offices,  gift  shop,  kitchen, 
veterinary  rooms,  tissue  and 
cadaver  storage,  indoor  animal 
quarters,  and  fossil  collection — 
was  originally  built  in  1968  to 
house  the  behavioral  research 
of  two  scientists.  At  that  time, 
the  center  was  partially  sup- 
ported by  federal  funding,  and 
the  university  continued  to  con- 
tribute heavily  to  its  budget.  In 
1974,  university  budgetary 
shortfalls  caused  by  a  declining 
economy  led  to  plans  to  close 
the  center.  However,  a  cam- 
paign against  the  closure  led  by 
Duke  faculty  brought  about  a 
foundation  grant  to  support 
operating  expenses,  allowing 
the  center  to  remain  open. 

In  1977,  Yale  primatologist 
Elwyn  Simons  became  director. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  center 
secured  facilities-support  fund- 


Reality  show,  lemurs'  lives 
watched  by  both  scientists 
and  visitors 


ing  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  currendy 
provides  about  $300,000  per 
year  toward  the  budget.  The 
animal  colony  grew  in  size  to 
more  than  600  animals,  while 
Simons  and  his  colleagues 
developed  an  extensive  fossil 
collection  during  decades  of 
expeditions  to  Egypt  and  Mada- 
gascar. Under  Simons,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  in  Biological 
Anthropology  and  Anatomy,  the 
center  also  received  research 
support  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  NSF. 

In  1991,  Simons  became  sci- 
entific director  of  the  center — a 
title  he  held  until  1998— and 
Kenneth  Glander,  biological 
anthropology  and  anatomy  pro- 
fessor, was  named  director.  He 
was  charged  with  spending  1 5 
percent  of  his  time  directing  the 
center,  in  addition  to  his  teach- 
ing dudes  and  research  on  the 
dietary  habits  of  monkeys. 

During  his  tenure,  Glander 
became  known  among  the  staff 
and  university  development 
officers  as  a  champion  of  the 
center.  As  director,  he  sought  to 
balance  the  center's  research, 
teaching,  and  conservation  mis- 
sions, while  accommodating  its 
growing  popularity  among  the 
community  school  groups  and 
the  public.  This  explosion  of 
interest  saw  visitor  numbers 
more  than  triple  from  about 
4,000  annually  in  1991  to  the 
current  13,000.  Besides  increas- 
ing income  from  the  paid  tours, 
entrepreneurial  staff  members 


expanded  the  gift  shop  to  aug- 
ment revenues  from  the  "cap- 
tive" audience  of  visitors. 

Laboring  under  diverse  mis- 
sions of  hosting  visitors,  educat- 
ing students,  and  conducting 
research,  the  center  has  been 
described  by  Duke  officials  and 
external  reviewer  as  efficiendy 
managed  and  the  animals  me- 
ticulously cared  for.  Reviewers 
include  Duke's  Institutional 
Animal  Care  and  Use  Com- 
mittee and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture — the  federal 
agency  charged  with  monitoring 
zoos  and  other  animal  facilities. 
Administrators  also  praise  the 
staff's  dedication  to  the  animals' 
welfare,  which  goes  beyond 
basic  husbandry  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, staff  members  recently 
launched  an  "environment 
enrichment"  program  in  which 
novel  objects,  from  surplus  fire 
hose  to  children's  play  houses, 
are  introduced  into  the  animals' 
cages  to  engage  them  mentally 
and  physically. 

Such  high-quality  care  and 
management  has  resulted  in 
"squeaky  clean"  reviews,  says 
center  operations  manager 
Dean  Gibson,  who  was  hired  in 
1997.  Under  Gibson's  manage- 
ment, the  center  has  also  shown 
budget  surpluses  during  the  last 
two  years.  And,  as  directed  by 
the  administration,  the  colony 
size  has  been  reduced  from 
about  450  to  280  animals,  with 
many  animals  loaned  or  donat- 
ed to  zoos,  and  many  in  the 
colony  put  on  birth  control. 
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we're  automatically  committed  to  closing  the 
Primate  Center.  And  that's  not  the  case.  It  is 
rather  a  question  of  recognizing  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  a  decision." 

Should  university  officials  judge  the  re- 
search and  education  initiatives  and  fund 
raising  to  have  failed,  any  plan  to  close  the 
center  would  likely  bring  major  repercussions, 
say  the  Primate  Center's  leadership  and  staff. 
For  one  thing,  they  believe  that  criticism  from 
the  public  and  scientific  community  would 
be  substantial,  citing  as  an  example  a  recent 
letter  from  University  of  Miami  anthropolo- 
gist Linda  Taylor,  who  studies  the  center's 
ringtail  lemurs.  She  wrote,  "  'Disinvesting' 
the  Primate  Center  is  akin  to  paving  the 
Duke  Gardens  to  provide  additional  parking 
while  saving  on  groundskeeping  costs,  or  to 
Yale  University  'disinvesting'  the  Peabody 
Museum.  Such  facilities  are  part  of  what 
makes  few  institutions  stand  out  among  their 
peers  as  great  universities.  'Disinvestment' 
diminishes  not  only  research  careers  of  many 
individuals,  but  it  ultimately  diminishes  the 
reputation  of  Duke  University  as  an  academ- 
ic leader  in  innovative  research  programs." 

Efforts  to  close  the  center  would  prove  pro- 
longed at  best,  Glander  says,  and  might  not 
even  be  feasible.  "If  the  decision  were  made 
to  close  the  center,  it  would  take  two  to  five 
years,  mainly  finding  homes  for  the  animals 
or  waiting  until  they  die,  which  might  be 
even  longer  than  five  years."  Many  of  the 
animals  live  for  decades  in  captivity,  he  says, 
and  zoos  would  have  difficulty  accommodat- 
ing them.  "Most  zoos  are  not  capable  of  tak- 
ing the  animals  and,  in  fact,  wouldn't  want 
to  risk  their  dying  and  generating  bad  pub- 
licity. A  typical  zoo  wants  only  a  couple  of 
lemurs  for  exhibit,  but  they  don't  have  room 
for  more.  Zoos  don't  do  research  or  sponsor 
long-term  breeding  programs.  They're  not 
interested  in  social  behavior  or  understand- 
ing the  animals'  ecology." 

Center  veterinarian  Cathy  Williams  says 
that  her  experience  with  scientists  has  con- 
vinced her  that  the  center's  closure  would 
mean  loss  of  a  unique  resource  for  prosimian 
tissues,  as  well  as  decades  of  experience  in 
the  care  and  management  of  lemurs.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  people  at  the  center  with  an 
incredible  amount  of  knowledge  about  how 
to  handle  these  animals  and  keep  them 
healthy  in  captivity  "  she  says.  "There  is  also 
a  huge  amount  of  physiological,  medical, 
and  behavioral  information  in  records  that  is 
scientifically  valuable  and  might  be  lost.  That 
information  could  not  be  re-created  anywhere 
else,  because  no  other  institution  in  the  world 
matches  the  center  in  its  numbers  and  vari- 
ety of  prosimian  primates." 

Finally,  Simons  believes  that  closure  of  the 
center  would  end  a  valuable  international 
relationship  with  Madagascar,  including  ef- 
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emurs  are,  in  essence,  living  primate 
fossils,  their  existence  in  modern  times 
no  less  important  than  if  herds  of  di- 
nosaurs were  discovered  still  walking 
the  Earth.  Current- day  lemurs  and  their 
prosimian  cousins  in  Africa  descended  from 
a  line  of  primates  that  branched  from  the 
evolutionary  tree  some  50  million  years  ago, 
long  before  the  appearance  of  monkeys, 
apes,  and  humans. 

It  was  then  that  the  ancestors  of  lemurs 
became  isolated  in  a  true  Lost  World — the 
225,000-square-mile  island  of  Madagascar 
off  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa.  However, 
many  species  of  lemur  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing extinction  because  of  hunting,  lum- 
bering, and  land-clearing  for  agriculture. 
Those  animals  that  survive  are  reclusive 
and  largely  inaccessible  to  researchers,  say 
Duke  Primate  Center  scientists. 

Because  of  lemurs'  ancestry,  says  former 
scientific  director  Elwyn  Simons,  they  of- 
fer important  insights  into  evolution.  "Since 
lemurs  are  living  fossils,  researchers  can 
study  their  genetics,  biochemistry,  anatomy, 
and  mechanics  of  movement  to  under- 
stand the  evolution  of  primates  leading  to 
ourselves.  Our  ancestors  were  quite  lemur- 
like." Also,  he  says,  studies  of  the  indepen- 
dent evolution  of  female-dominated  lemur 
society  offers  comparative  insight  into  ape 
and  even  human  society. 

Faculty  from  Duke  and  elsewhere  use  the 
center  to  conduct  observational  studies  of 
lemur  societies,  since  even  after  decades 
in  captivity,  the  intricacies  of  female -dom- 
inated lemur  groups  are  still  not  under- 
stood. Other  studies  aim  at  understanding 
the  exotic  behaviors  of  such  rare  animals 
as  the  aye-aye.  Believed  to  be  the  most 
intelligent  prosimian,  the  aye-aye  has  an 
uncanny  ability  to  locate  insects  deep  in 
wood  by  tapping,  to  perceive  the  shape  of 
a  buried  cavity.  It  can  then  deduce  the 
best  scheme  for  gnawing  its  way  into  the 
cavity  to  extract  the  insect  with  its  pre- 
hensile middle  finger. 

Besides  studies  of  behavior  and  social  in- 
teraction, center  research  projects  include  a 
study  on  lemur  diet  and  digestion,  since 
many  fundamental  facts  about  lemur  physi- 
ology remain  unknown.  Such  studies  are 
crucial  to  basic  maintenance  of  the  animals 
in  captivity. 

Current  center  studies  only  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  mysteries  of  the  lemurs  and 
the  potential  for  scientific  discoveries  from 
studying  them,  say  center  leaders.  Simons 
emphasizes  that  the  continued  NSF  support 
for  the  center,  which  includes  independent 
reviews  of  its  scientific  value,  constitutes 


proof  of  this  research  potential.  Also,  a  re- 
view of  potential  research  produced  by 
Simons  for  the  administration  lists  a  mul- 
titude of  potential  studies,  ranging  from 
cognitive  research  to  biochemical  studies 
that  might  even  offer  insights  into  the  basis 
of  human  cancers.  Simons  also  cites  the 
center's  extensive  fossil  collection  as  an  in- 
tegral resource  at  the  center  for  researchers 
seeking  to  understand  the  relationships  be- 
tween modern  and  ancient  prosimians. 

According  to  the  center  leaders,  lemur 
physiology  offers  largely  unexplored  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  ingenuity  of 
evolution.  The  golden  bamboo  lemur, 
which  the  center  plans  to  acquire,  subsists 
on  a  bamboo  species  laced  with  enough 
cyanide  to  kill  a  human.  Other  lemurs  tol- 
erate foods  containing  toxic  tannins  and 
alkaloids,  and  the  sifaka  readily  eat  poison 
ivy.  The  extraordinary  agility  of  the  sifaka 
represents  a  good  example  of  the  possible 
discoveries  from  studying  lemur  body  me- 
chanics and  neural  system.  Species  of  sifa- 
ka that  evolved  in  regions  of  widely 
spaced  thorn- studded  trees  can  leap  do- 
zens of  feet  from  tree  to  tree,  unerringly 
landing  with  a  grasp  that  avoids  the  haz- 
ardous spikes. 

Such  research  can  be  conducted  without 
violating  the  center's  policy  of  forbidding 
invasive  experiments,  says  dander,  citing 
powerful  new  analytical  methods.  "Such 
technologies  as  MRI,  CAT  scans,  and  ge- 
netic sampling  can  be  done  with  no  dis- 
comfort or  harm  to  the  animals,"  he  says. 

The  need  for  tissues  and  prosimian-cul- 
tured  cell  lines  is  also  rapidly  rising,  says 
Glander,  citing  his  participation  on  the 
advisory  board  for  a  new  National  Science 
Foundation- sponsored  biological  supply 
center  for  which  the  Primate  Center  will 
represent  a  unique  source  of  prosimian  tis- 
sue. 

Glander  advocates  that  the  center  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  its  conservation  pro- 
grams, cautioning  that  the  popular  concept 
of  conservation  as  a  non-scientific  effort  is 
outmoded.  "Traditional  conservation  efforts 
involved  just  building  a  fence  around  an 
ecosystem,"  he  says,  "but  conservation  bi- 
ology, which  we  have  emphasized,  is  basic 
biological  and  ecological  research  to  un- 
derstand the  relationship  between  the  or- 
ganism and  its  environment.  This  field  has 
really  come  of  age,  as  most  scientists  under- 
stand that  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
twenty-first  century  is  to  develop  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  diverse  array  of  or- 
ganisms living  on  Earth,  and  human  inter- 
action with  this  bio-diversity."  ■ 


forts  to  explore  its  caves  for  lemur  sub-fos- 
sils, to  capture  critically  endangered  species 
for  captive  breeding,  and  to  establish  a  self- 
sustaining  zoological  park  at  Ivoloina.  That 
cooperative  effort  also  includes  participation 
in  a  five-year  project  to  introduce  captive -born 
black  and  white  ruffed  lemurs  to  a  Madagas- 
car nature  research,  Betampona,  whose  pop- 
ulation of  the  animals  is  threatened  because 
of  lack  of  genetic  diversity. 

A  major  commitment  to  raising  funds  will 
be  critical  to  meeting  the  Primate  Center's 
need  for  $5  million  to  $10  million  in  facilities 
renovations,  not  to  mention  an  estimated  $20 
million  needed  for  a  permanent  endowment, 
Glander  says.  "I  believe  that  the  director  has 
to  be  turned  loose,  and  that  there  is  poten- 
tial out  there  for  fund  raising."  In  particular, 
he  says,  many  potential  donors  are  especial- 
ly interested  in  species  preservation. 

David  Ingram,  a  longtime  supporter  of  the 
center,  is  one  such  benefactor.  His  donations 
include  $1  million  to  its  endowment  and 
support  for  the  first  new  winter  barn  for  the 
animals.  "It  does  seem  to  me  that  species  as 
interesting  as  these  lemurs  deserve  more  at- 
tention than  they  have  been  getting,"  says 
Ingram,  chairman  and  president  of  Tennes- 
see-based Ingram  Entertainment.  "I  have 
felt  that  the  center  is  a  worthwhile  cause, 
and  I've  wanted  the  Duke  administration  to 
get  more  excited  about  what  they  have  in 
the  Primate  Center.  But  there  are  many  wor- 
thy causes  and  needs  within  any  university, 
so  I'm  not  going  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
sit  in  [President  Keohane's]  chair  and  say, 
'Well,  here's  how  you  should  divide  up  your 
money,'  because  I  am  not  qualified  to  make 
that  type  of  decision.  But  I  have  felt  good 
about  the  money  that  I  have  given  to  the 
Primate  Center,  because  I  think  that  it  at 
least  has  shown  the  administration  that 
somebody  cares  about  what's  going  on  and 
thinks  that  they're  doing  a  good  job." 

To  Provost  Lange,  fund  raising  will  likely 
become  far  easier  with  an  enhanced  research 
program.  "It's  hard  to  raise  money  if  you 
don't  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  mission,  and 
both  our  internal  and  external  reviews  con- 
firmed that  the  center's  mission  is  inappro- 
priately unclear,"  he  says.  "As  long  as  there's 
been  this  cloud  over  the  Primate  Center 
about  what  exactly  is  its  contribution  to  the 
university's  broader  missions  in  teaching  and 
research,  it's  been  difficult  to  raise  money." 

Deciding  the  future  of  the  Duke  Primate 
Center  is  certainly  an  extremely  complex,  and 
even  emotional,  endeavor.  Ambitions  must 
be  balanced  with  resources,  and  potentials 
with  realities.  But  as  excruciatingly  difficult 
and  multidimensional  as  the  decision  pro- 
cess is,  it  represents  only  one  of  many  such 
challenges  Duke  will  face  as  it  heightens  its 
profile  among  research  universities.  ■ 
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Touching  Lives 


BY  SUSAN  KAUFFMAN 

It  seemed  a  long  way  to  come  to  dig  a 
ditch.  I'd  never  lifted  a  pickaxe  in  my 
life,  much  less  in  a  tropical  country  un- 
der a  blistering  sun.  Yet  there  I  was  on 
spring  break  in  Honduras,  chipping  away  at 
compacted  dirt  with  a  group  of  Duke  stu- 
dents half  my  age.  I  could  only  work  three 
minutes  at  a  time  before  needing  shade  and 
bottled  water,  though  I  took  some  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  the  students  didn't  last  any 
longer  than  I  did.  As  one  experienced  Habi- 
tat for  Humanity  volunteer  grumbled,  this 
was  "hotter  than  roofing  in  Memphis  in  Au- 
gust." It  took  us  three  days  to  carve  out  a 
thirty- six-foot  trench  that  a  back  hoe  could 
have  handled  in  an  hour. 

Seventeen  of  us  from  Duke — including 
six  undergraduate  and  eight  graduate  stu- 
dents— spent  eight  days  in  March  as  guests 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Honduras.  We 
had  gone  to  help  victims  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
build  a  community  in  a  little  valley  outside 
the  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula.  As  a  member  of 


Duke's  public  affairs  office,  I  thought  I  had 
mainly  come  along  for  the  ride  to  get  a  story 
about  Duke  Chapel  mission  trips.  Though 
we'd  done  some  homework  and  some  team- 
building  exercises  in  Durham,  most  of  us  did 
not  know  much  more  about  Honduras  than 
we  did  about  each  other. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  that  all  changed. 
Remembering  to  pop  anti-malaria  pills,  in- 
haling the  odors  of  garbage  and  diesel  fuel, 
and  adjusting  to  more  primitive  toilet  facili- 
ties were  the  easy  parts.  Confronting  dire 
poverty  and  illness,  on  the  other  hand,  put 
our  best  motives  to  the  test.  Amazingly,  no 
one's  spirits  flagged,  and  no  one  got  sick. 
The  sweat  produced  by  hard  physical  labor 
washed  away  the  mental  stress  of  work  and 
school.  Our  spirits  were  lifted  by  vistas  of 
cool,  inviting  palm  trees,  smiles  and  hugs 
from  hordes  of  young  Honduran  children, 
and  spicy  food  lovingly  prepared.  The  spiri- 
tual camaraderie  helped  forge  friendships 
among  us. 


A  spring-break 
mission  trip  gave 
staff  and  students 
the  opportunity  to 
lend  a  hand  in 
Honduras,  and  to 
learn  more  about 


the  process. 


Carrying  on:  Erin  Scone,  a 
sophomore,  made  her  spring  break 
a  holiday  for  this  Honduran  girl 


"Most  of  our  friends  went  to  the  beach  to 
lie  in  the  sun,"  said  J.C.  Richard,  a  sopho- 
more from  Minneapolis.  "That  doesn't  even 
sound  fun  to  me  compared  to  getting  to  ex- 
perience another  culture." 

Our  adventure  began  at  5:30  a.m.  on  the 
freezing  morning  of  March  10,  when  we  met 
at  the  campus  Episcopal  Center  before  driving 
to  the  Raleigh- Durham  airport.  Preparations 
had  begun  several  months  before.  You  don't 
just  join  a  Duke  mission  trip  at  the  last 
minute.  After  a  lengthy  application  process, 
we  had  been  carefully  interviewed  and 
selected  by  group  leaders  Will  Malambri,  a 
lanky  Divinity  School  student  who  had  trav- 
eled in  Indonesia  and  Africa;  John  Willard, 
a  fifty- six-year- old  retiree  and  volunteer  ad- 
viser at  the  Episcopal  Center,  who  led  a  sim- 
ilar Duke  trip  to  Honduras  last  year;  and  Aby 
Algueseva,  our  interpreter,  an  artist  married 
to  a  graduate  student  in  the  Nicholas  School 
of  the  Environment  and  Earth  Sciences. 

We'd  met  half  a  dozen  times,  usually  in  the 
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basement  of  Duke  Chapel  around  nine  p.m. 
to  accommodate  student  schedules.  We 
touched  on  the  history  and  culture  of  Hon- 
duras, the  original  "Banana  Republic" — a 
country  the  size  of  Tennessee,  located  south 
of  Mexico  and  north  of  Panama,  one  of  the 
poorest  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Unemployment  has  hovered  around  30  per- 
cent since  Hurricane  Mitch,  the  savage  storm 
of  1998  that  killed  13,000  Hondurans,  de- 
stroyed about  80  percent  of  the  agricultural 
land,  and  left  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
population  homeless. 

Our  group  began  to  coalesce  the  moment 
we  got  on  the  plane.  The  Divinity  School 
students  were  already  friends.  Two — Katie 
Boutwell  and  Kris  Bryant — had  announced 
their  engagement  before  the  trip.  Still,  it 
seemed  the  undergraduates  weren't  really 
keen  on  being  with  so  many  older  students. 
Some  had  never  been  on  a  mission  trip; 


Sarah  Bagley,  a  junior  from  San  Diego,  had 
never  even  been  out  of  the  country. 

By  the  time  we  landed  in  San  Pedro  Sula, 
though,  our  strangeness  to  each  other  had 
started  to  wear  off.  Now  we  faced  a  more 
daunting  strangeness.  The  heat  hit  us  like  a 
brick  as  we  boarded  an  old  yellow  school  bus 
with  no  air  conditioning,  driven  by  Pedro,  a 
Honduran  who  became  our  friend.  As  the  bus 
made  its  way  to  our  destination — Nuestras 
Pequenas  Rosas  (Our  Little  Roses),  a  church 
home  for  sixty  abused  or  impoverished  girls 
referred  there  by  Honduran  courts — we 
passed  by  horse-driven  carts  of  bananas 
making  their  way  alongside  Toyota  trucks, 
and  by  several  "maquilas,"  the  massive,  gated 
clothing  factories  known  back  home  as 
sweatshops. 

The  gated  complex  of  Our  Little  Roses, 
located  in  a  middle -class  neighborhood  of 
small,  gated,  stucco  houses  with  carports  and 


an  occasional  tethered  horse,  was  guarded 
by  an  armed  security  officer.  By  relief  work 
standards,  our  accommodations  were  luxuri- 
ous. We  couldn't  flush  toilet  paper,  but  we 
enjoyed  air  conditioning,  a  fridge  stocked 
with  soft  drinks  and  exotic  juices,  hot  show- 
ers that  worked  most  of  the  time.  Women 
bunked  in  one  room  and  the  men  in  anoth- 
er, sharing  a  common  living  space  with  a  tel- 
evision (with  cable,  which  allowed  us  to 
cheer  the  Blue  Devils  on  to  victory  in  the 
ACC  tournament) . 

It  was  already  hot  by  eight  o'clock  on  our 
first  morning.  We  breakfasted  in  the  orphan- 
age dining  room  on  cereal,  fresh  pineapple, 
mangoes,  freshly  squeezed  orange  juice,  and 
rich  Honduran  coffee.  After  saying  a  prayer, 

Foundation  builders:  opposite,  juniors 

Katie  Gres,  left,  and  Kate  Miller,  right,  digging 

at  a  new  home  site;  a  friendly  face,  far  right 


A  Change  of  Pace 


BY  SHAWN  NICHOLLS 

hen  Kent  Forte  '90  was  preparing 
to  graduate  from  Duke  with  a 
major  in  biology,  he  was  strug- 
gling to  solidify  his  plans.  He  had 
considered  graduate  school,  but  wasn't  sure 
about  a  specific  discipline,  and  felt  he  needed 
some  time  to  make  that  decision.  "I  wanted 
to  travel  a  bit  and  get  some  practical  experi- 
ence and  perspective  to  help  decide  which 
field  I  should  follow,"  he  says. 

After  attending  a  Peace  Corps  recruiter's 
meeting  on  campus,  he  submitted  an  appli- 
cation. "Before  I  knew  it  I  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Philippines  in  marine  fisheries, 
which  was  my  field  of  choice,  having  spent  a 
semester  and  two  summers  at  the  marine  lab 
in  Beaufort  and  later  becoming  interested  in 
environmental  policy,"  he  says.  "I  accepted, 
but  the  program  was  canceled  due  to  politi- 
cal instability  just  weeks  before  I  was  sched- 
uled to  leave.  Eventually,  they  offered  me  a 
position  in  Honduras,  and  not  having  any 
other  plans  at  the  time,  I  decided  it  was  the 
kind  of  intense  overseas  experience  I  was 
looking  for." 

After  arriving  in  Honduras,  Forte  received 
six  months  of  training,  which  included 
learning  the  language,  the  culture,  and  the 
technical  skills  necessary  to  be  effective  at 
his  job.  From  there,  he  spent  two  years  in 
Tocoa,  in  the  province  of  Colon,  where  he 
worked  with  the  government  agricultural 
extension  agency  as  the  regional  fishculture 
specialist.  The  job  put  him  in  touch  with 
independent  producers,  cooperatives,  and 
schools,  trying  to  help  interested  parties 
determine  it  fishculture  was  appropriate  for 


them.  He  also  taught  a  couple  of  courses  at 
a  local  trade  school. 

As  his  service  with  the  Peace  Corps  came 
to  an  end,  he  again  faced  the  decision  of 
what  to  do  and  where  to  go  next.  He  says  he 
was  immediately  attracted  to  the  mountains, 
rainforests,  and  rivers  of  La  Ceiba,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Honduras.  It  was  there  that 
he  first  became  involved  in  eco-tourism. 

He  met  a  group  of  U.S.  investors  from  Chi- 
cago— Wilderness  Gate,  Inc. — who  were 
interested  in  developing  small  ecologically 
friendly  tourism  lodges.  His  interest  in  the 
local  ecology  and  experience  in  construction 
led  them  to  hire  him  to  find  sites  and  lead 
the  development  effort. 

From  choices  including  Venezuela,  Gre- 
nada, Trinidad,  Tobago,  Panama,  and  Costa 


it  can  be 
uery  frustrating 
trying  to  accom- 
plish things  here, 
I  much  prefer 
the  texture  of 
life  to  the  pre- 
dictability of  life 
in  the  States." 

KENT  FORTE 


Rica,  Forte  helped  the  investors  select  a  lo- 
cation right  outside  La  Ceiba.  There  were 
two  and  a  half  years  of  bureaucratic  delays. 
So  Forte  explored  the  country,  built  himself 
a  house  in  the  national  park,  and  paddled 
the  rivers  of  Honduras  in  a  kayak  before  they 
finally  started  building  The  Lodge  at  Pico 
Bonito,  in  which  he  played  a  major  part.  "As 
the  only  employee  of  the  project,  my  role 
included  everything  from  the  design,  legal 
aspects,  organizing  local  financial  participa- 
tion and  financing,  and  eventually  oversight 
of  the  whole  construction." 

Now,  more  than  ten  years  since  first  arri- 
ving in  Honduras,  he  is  a  partner  in  Wilderness 
Gate,  Inc.  and  they  are  looking  to  expand  in 
Copan.  "I  am  working  on  a  number  of  design 
options  for  a  project  there.  With  this  next 
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project,  I  would  like  to  go  several  steps  fur- 
ther toward  an  ecologically  friendly  proj- 
ect— entirely  off-grid,  with  more  local  build- 
ing methods  and  materials  incorporated." 

Forte,  who  has  been  married  for  about  a 
year  and  has  a  two-month-old  daughter 
named  Maya,  finds  life  in  Honduras  much 
different  than  what  he  experienced  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  terms  of  concepts 
of  time.  "Nothing  can  be  planned  with  pre- 
cision and  one  can  never  expect  things  to 
run  as  planned,"  he  says.  "While  this  sounds 
miserable,  in  reality  I  think  of  it  as  the  dou- 
ble-edged sword  of  living  in  Latin  America. 
While  it  can  be  very  frustrating  trying  to 
accomplish  things  here,  I  much  prefer  the 
texture  of  life  to  the  predictability  of  life  in 
the  States.  While  deadlines  are  one's  bane 
here,  I  really  appreciate  that  time  is  relative 
and  nothing  is  ever  considered  set  in  stone." 

For  Forte,  this  makes  life  exciting.  "I  used 
to  always  say  that  the  emotional  ride  here  is 
one  of  extremes — the  highs  are  as  high  as 
they  get,  and  the  lows  are  as  low  as  they 
come.  But  all  and  all,  I  prefer  living  a  life 
with  a  rich  variety  of  emotions  to  one  of  con- 
sistent and  constant  predictability. 

"I  don't  want  to  ever  have  to  wear  a  tie  or 
check  a  timeclock  and  I  never  want  to  be  far 
from  absolute  wilderness."  ■ 


Nicholls  '02  is  a  summer  intern  at  Duke  Mag- 
azine and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  local 
publication  Urban  Hiker. 


twelve  clean-scrubbed  little  girls,  ages  two  to 
eight,  waved  from  the  long  table  next  to 
ours.  Then  we  hopped  on  the  bus  to  ride 
about  ten  miles  out  of  the  city  to  the  Epis- 
copal Relief  and  Development's  Proyecto  de 
Fe,  Alegria  y  Esperanza  (Faith,  Hope,  and 
Joy  Project) .  A  new  community  of  200  cinder- 
block  houses  being  built  with  donations  from 
the  United  States,  the  project  is  home  to  many 
families  whose  shanty  dwellings  washed  away 
during  Hurricane  Mitch. 

About  115  houses  had  been  completed,  a 
church  building  was  half-finished,  and  plans 
had  been  drawn  up  for  a  medical  clinic  and 
school.  The  two-bedroom,  one -bath  houses, 
without  telephones,  washers,  or  dryers,  cost 
$3,500.  The  residents  spoke  of  them  as  cas- 
tles, though,  because  they  featured  electrici- 
ty, bathrooms,  and  potable  water — a  huge 
improvement  over  the  "aguas  negras,"  the 
river  sewage  that  thousands  of  Hondurans 
must  use. 

"We're  not  just  building  houses — we're 
building  lives,"  said  Padre  Blanco,  the  robust 
Episcopal  pastor  who  oversees  the  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Joy  project.  "We're  not  here  to 
push  a  faith  on  the  people,"  he  continued  in 
Spanish.  "We're  building  a  church  because 
they  asked  for  one."  Blanco's  red-haired  wife 
serves  both  as  surrogate  mother  to  dozens  of 
young  children  and  as  the  community's  ex- 
officio  social  worker,  evaluating  which  of  the 
2,000  applicants  will  get  to  live  here,  and 
helping  families  brook  medical  and  emotion- 
al crises.  Deeds  to  the  homes  are  placed  in 
the  names  of  the  women  and  children  as 
well  as  the  men,  encouraging  family  stability 
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"We  have  a  saying 
that  you  can't  change 
Honduras  in  a  week, 
but  you  might  change 
a  Duke  student." 

WILL  WILLIMON 
Dean  of  the  Chapel 


in  a  male-dominated  culture  plagued  by 
domestic  violence. 

During  our  five  days  at  the  site,  some  of  us 
helped  residents  start  six  more  housing 
foundations.  Matthew  Schlimm,  a  Divinity 
School  student  from  Michigan,  helped  a 
young  Honduran  electrician  wire  five  hous- 
es. My  group  carted  dirt  for  the  floor  of  the 
church  and  dug  a  trench  to  support  church 
columns.  The  work  was  slow.  It  quickly  be- 
came clear  that  our  unskilled  labor  was  not 
going  to  be  much  of  a  contribution.  There 
weren't  enough  shovels,  and  the  ones  they 
had  weren't  the  best  kind  for  digging.  Still, 
there  was  no  hardware  store  to  run  to  for 
supplies,  and  we  gained  a  newfound  appreci- 
ation for  people  who  work  with  their  hands. 

"I  never  understood  before  why  construc- 
tion workers  would  sit  on  the  side  of  the 
road,"  said  Dan  Gray,  a  lawyer  who  is  study- 
ing at  Duke  to  become  a  youth  minister, 
wiping  sweat  from  his  brow.  Jane  Cho,  a 
sophomore  whose  parents  emigrated  from 
South  Korea  to  the  United  States,  said,  "I'm 
grateful  to  my  dad  and  my  relatives  who 
have  done  manual  labor  to  make  a  living." 

Of  course,  we  didn't  work  all  the  time.  In 
the  community  center  that  also  served  as  a 
school,  led  by  a  seminarian  who  doubled  as 
the  construction  foreman  during  the  week, 
we  joined  joyful  church  services  in  Spanish. 
Parishioners  sat  in  little  wooden  desks  and 
young  children  ran  circles  around  the  semi- 
nary student. 

Divinity  School  student  Katie  Boutwell, 
from  Alabama,  had  brought  her  Polaroid 
camera   along   and   walked   through   the 
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unpaved,  dusty  streets  of  the  community 
with  Erin  Stone,  a  sophomore  from  Okla- 
homa, taking  pictures  of  every  child  in  the 
community  to  leave  as  mementos.  The  chil- 
dren, many  barefoot  or  wearing  the  white 
shirts  and  blue  skirts  or  pants  of  their  school 
uniforms,  flocked  around  the  Duke  students 
as  though  following  the  Pied  Piper. 

Our  week  included  a  bumpy  bus  trip  to  Tela, 
a  beach  town  on  the  Carribean  frequented  by 
Hondurans.  There,  we  were  serenaded  at  a 
seafood  restaurant  that  advertised  Alka  Selt- 
zer on  the  menu.  Three  live  red,  green,  and 
yellow  toucans  perched  on  swings  and  "talked" 
to  us.  Several  of  us  paid  a  young  Garifuna  girl 
(an  Afro-Carribean  Honduran)  to  transform 
our  hair  into  "trenzitas,"  or  corn-row  braids. 

One  night,  after  a  lesson  from  the  teen- 
agers at  Our  Little  Roses,  we  went  to  a  dis- 
cotheque and  attempted  an  expressive 
Honduran  dance  that  places  emphasis  on 

Unearthing  Mayan  Secrets 


BY  ERIC  LARSON 

opan,  Honduras,  is  a  Mayan  city  with 
an  Aztec  name,  but  the  contradic- 
tions don't  end  there.  If  not  for  the 
150,000  foreign   tourists   who  visit 
each  year,  the  site  would  be  considered  a 
rural  backwater.  Only  20,000  people  live  in 
Copan  proper,  a  number  unchanged  for  1,200 
years.  The  genes  of  the  area's  earliest  inhab- 
itants are  noticeable  in  the  faces  and  customs 
of  today's  citizens.  However,  the  ancient  Maya 
have  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  magical 
beings  to  be  revered,  not  blood  relations 
from  whom  to  draw  strength. 

Half  the  size  of  Manhattan,  Copan  was  once 
the  epicenter  of  the  Maya  Nation,  which 
originated  in  Central  America  in  200  C.E. 
and  thrived  for  seven  centuries.  This  era  of 
artistic,  scientific,  and  cultural  achievement 
is  known  as  the  Classic  period,  and  during  this 
time,  a  complex  Mayan  society  flourished. 
Governments  were  centralized,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  classes  and  professions. 
Copan  was  just  one  of  several  major  Mayan 
cities  of  the  period,  along  with  Tikal  in  Gua- 
temala, Palenque  in  Mexico,  and  Quirigua, 
also  in  Honduras. 

Between  900  and  1500  A.D.,  following  ter- 
ritorial wars  and,  some  researchers  believe, 
overuse  of  environmental  resources,  Mayan 
society  began  to  fall  into  decline.  The  major 
cities  became  centered  in  the  Yucatan,  and 
the  weakened  civilization  eventually  fell  prey 
to  the  conquistadors.  After  the  Spanish  con- 
Facing  history:  an  on-site  reproduction     wb 
of  a  Copan  artifact  that's  now 
being  comerved  in  a  Copan  museum 


the  hips  and  pelvis.  Perhaps  in  honor  of  our 
group — welcomed  by  the  disc  jockey — 
Michael  Jackson's  "Billie  Jean"  was  on  the 
song  list.  Even  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Will  Wil- 
limon,  who  joined  the  group  for  a  few  days 
with  his  daughter  Harriet,  danced  up  a 
storm,  prompting  some  laughs.  "Now,  every 
time  I  see  Dean  Willimon  in  the  pulpit,  I'll 
picture  him  running  in  place  out  on  the 
dance  floor,"  Sarah  Bagley  confessed  with  a 
giggle. 

We  also  learned  of  the  long  ties  that  bind 
members  of  the  Duke  University  family  when 
we  toured  the  spectacular  Mayan  ruins  of 
Copan,  a  three -hour  bus  ride  on  mountain 
roads  northwest  of  San  Pedro  Sula.  John  H. 
Park,  A.M.. 70,  now  the  Episcopal  Archdea- 


con of  Honduras,  joined  us  and  explained  how 
his  Duke  experience  dramatically  shaped  his 
life.  It  was  on  Duke's  soccer  fields  that  he 
forged  a  friendship  with  Ricardo  Agurcia 
74,  the  son  of  a  former  ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  "I  found  the  church  while  I 
was  at  Duke,"  Park  said.  And  [Agurcia's]  the 
reason  I'm  in  Honduras."  Agurcia,  now  a 
leading  Honduran  archaeologist,  greeted  us 
in  a  Duke  baseball  cap  and  thanked  us  for 
the  work  we  were  doing  for  his  people  and 
his  country.  Touched,  we  followed  him  on  a 
private  tour  of  Rosalila,  the  hidden  temple 
he  had  discovered. 

Despite  the  stunning  natural  beauty  and 
the  sense  of  adventure,  evenings  at  the  or- 
phanage also  ranked  among  the  highlights  of 
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the  trip.  It  became  a  little  ritual  for  the  girls 
to  cluster  around  the  Duke  students  on  a 
covered  basketball  court  before  dinner.  Some 
of  us  gave  piggy-back  rides;  others  chatted 
with  the  teenagers  about  their  favorite 
singers — Ricky  Martin  and  Christina  Agui- 
lera.  At  nine  each  night  we  convened  for  a 
half- hour  of  informal,  student-led  devotions, 
reflecting  on  our  day  and  whatever  spiritual 
insights  we  might  have  gleaned.  The  quiet 
time  allowed  us  to  get  to  know  each  other  in 
a  way  that  team-building  exercises  in  Dur- 
ham had  not. 

Some  students  said  they  had  expected 
the  country  to  be  more  primitive  and 
the  people  more  downtrodden.  How 
people  who  could  afford  only  one 
meal  each  day,  or  a  family  of  twelve  living  in 
a  two-room  house,  could  smile  and  laugh  so 
much  proved  a  powerful  lesson  that  contra- 


dicted our  all- too -common  belief  that  you're 
not  supposed  to  be  happy  if  you're  poor. 
"Being  at  Duke,  probably  being  in  America, 
we  think  we  have  everything  to  teach  every- 
body else,"  said  Katie  Gres,  a  pre-med  stu- 
dent from  Florida  who  led  a  devotions  ses- 
sion with  me  that  included  shoulder  mas- 
sages. "I've  seen  how  much  we  can  learn 
from  others." 

Hondurans  making  $90  a  month  in  a  fac- 
tory showed  us  such  incredible  hospitality 
and  appreciation  that  it  was  almost  embar- 
rassing. "I  thought,  'We  haven't  done  much 
— what  are  they  thanking  us  for?' "  said  Sadie 
Walker  '99,  LL.B.  '02,  whose  parents  live  in 
Jamaica. 

"One  man  who  didn't  know  English  and 
clearly  had  barely  any  means  at  all  brought 
twelve  sodas  out  to  a  group  of  us  students," 
said  Kate  Miller,  a  junior  from  Virginia  Beach 
who  had  studied  in  Spain.  "People  who  have 


nothing  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
hate  us  and  be  jealous  of  us  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans with  our  modern  luxuries  of  cameras, 
watches,  work-out  clothes,  and  sunglasses. 
Yet  for  some  inexplicable  reason  they  were 
so  generous  and  loved  us  unconditionally." 

We  saw  many  people  of  all  ages  looking 
out  for  each  other — children  carrying  younger 
children,  women  holding  hands  of  kids  not 
their  own.  "You'd  think  they  were  from  one 
family,"  Katie  Boutwell  said  one  evening  at 
devotions.  "There  is  no  racism  among  them, 
no  differentiation.  It's  as  if  they're  part  of 
one  body." 

Certainly,  the  experience  put  our  lives  and 
worries  about  papers  and  assignments  into  a 
different  perspective.  "As  I  read  a  book  for  a 
class  here  at  Duke,  where  I  am  paying  more 
than  $30,000  a  year  to  attend,  I  cannot  help 
but  picture  one  nine-year-old  little  girl 
telling  me  that  she  could  not  learn  how  to 


quered  the  Maya  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
indigenous  pride  was  devalued  and  the  civi- 
lization all  but  disappeared. 

Today,  Mayan  awareness  is  being  re -ignit- 
ed by  discoveries  at  Copan,  discoveries  giv- 
ing flesh  to  their  ancestors  and  showing  the 
Maya  as  successful  in  a  way  few  civilizations 
have  been,  before  or  since.  More  than  1,500 
years  later,  Copan  is  the  jewel  of  Mayan  ar- 
chaeology, in  no  small  part  because  of  ar- 
chaeologist Ricardo  Agurcia  74. 

"Copan  is  one  of  the  classic  Mayan  sites," 
says  Agurcia,  who  has  spent  twenty-three  years 
as  a  liaison  between  the  lost  Maya  and  the 
modern  world,  working  with  other  scientists 
to  uncover  and  preserve  the  Mayans'  lost  his- 
tory. The  son  and  great-grandson  of  ambas- 
sadors— his  great-grandfather  was  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Honduras  early  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  his  father  was  the  Hondu- 
ran  ambassador  to  the  United  States  in  the 
1980s — he  has  worked  as  a  research  associate 
of  the  Honduran  Institute  of  Anthropology 
and  History.  Now  he  is  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  nonprofit  Copan  Association,  which 
works  to  preserve  and  research  the  site.  A  re- 
cently televised  NOVA  documentary  on  PBS, 
"The  Lost  King  of  the  Maya,"  featured  Agur- 
cia and  the  secrets  he  is  helping  to  uncover. 

If  you've  ever  visited  Honduras,  you've 
probably  been  to  Copan.  No  less  than  86  per- 
cent of  all  tourists  to  Honduras  visit  what  the 
locals  consider  as  Disneyland  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  rolled  into  one. 

The  first  gringo  visitors  to  Copan  arrived 
in  1839,  nearly  400  years  after  the  scattering  of 
Copan's  Mayan  populace.  Modern  scholars  at- 


Table  tour:  Agurcia  uses 
his  "treasure"  to  teach 

tribute  the  demise  of  the  Maya  to  poor  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  exacerbated  by 
drought  or  other  natural  disasters.  Today  it  is 
an  archaeological  cornucopia,  and  scholars 
from  around  the  world  have  come  to  this  "At- 
hens of  the  West"  to  reconstruct  its  history. 

Much  more  would  be  known  about  the 
Maya  if  the  sixteenth-century  Spanish  bish- 
op Diego  de  Landa  hadn't  burned  most  of 
the  culture's  codices  in  a  devil-purging  exer- 
cise. (The  clergyman's  boasts  about  the  act 
survive  in  his  writings.)  Only  four  texts  out 
of  hundreds  survived,  helping  researchers  to 
make  huge  strides  in  the  decoding  of  the 
sophisticated  Mayan  language  and  system  of 
celestial  calendrics.  For  instance,  we  know  that 
Mayan  buildings  were  constructed  in  align- 
ment with  the  sun  and  the  planet  Venus; 
even  the  scheduling  of  human  sacrifice  was 
timed  according  to  celestial  events.  Mean- 
while, mathematicians  still  credit  the  Maya 
with  originating  the  concept  of  zero. 

One  surviving  text  is  the  longest  pre- 
Columbian  text  of  all,  a  mountain  of  glyphs 
written  on  the  2,200  blocks  of  stairs  leading 
up  Copan's  acropolis.  Essentially  a  series  of 
temples  stacked  by  Copan's  kings,  the  acrop- 
olis is  thirty  meters  high  and  a  full  half-mile 
square.  Excavation  of  this  layered  cake  has 
been  both  aided  and  confounded  by  the  Co- 
pan  River,  which  flowed  through  the  acrop- 
olis until  Harvard  and  Carnegie  Institute 
researchers  diverted  it  in  the  1930s.  The  ri- 
ver destroyed  a  portion  of  the  ruins,  but  also 
helped  to  reveal  what  is  inside. 

The  Maya  seemed  to  do  little  that  wasn't 
well  thought-out,  and  the  acropolis  was  no 


"I  kept  pinching  myself, 
because  every  other  building 
I'd  found  was  trashed.  I 
kept  wondering  when  I 
was  going  to  find  the  cut," 
says  Agurcia  of  discovering 
the  perfectly  preserved 


exception.  Recorded  on  a  stone  altar  near  the 
acropolis  are  important  clues  that  have  helped 
Agurcia  and  other  scholars  construct  Copan's 
earliest  history.  Altar  Q,  as  the  stone  altar  is 
called,  depicts  sixteen  of  Copan's  kings.  The 
altar  is  most  silent  of  all  on  the  first  leader, 
giving  just  the  date  426  as  his  arrival  date 
from  western  lands.  Scholars  constructed 
a  name  from  the  headdress  of  the  figure, 
calling  him  Yax  Kuk  Mo,  whose  right  arm 
sports  a  warrior's  shield.  Was  Yax  Kuk  Mo  a 
paternal  figure  of  history  like  George  Wash- 
ington, or  was  he  more  akin  to  Romulus  and 
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read  because  she  could  not  afford  to  buy  a 
book  that  cost  10  pesos,"  Miller  shared  with 
the  group. 

This  kind  of  questioning  and  soul-search- 
ing lies  at  the  heart  of  mission  trips,  Will 
Willimon  explained.  Though  a  little-known 
tradition  at  Duke,  more  than  a  hundred  stu- 
dents travel  on  such  trips  each  year,  he  said. 
Another  student  group,  for  instance,  also 
spent  spring  break  in  a  small,  rural  village  in 
Honduras,  building  a  house  for  a  midwife. 
They  went  under  the  auspices  of  a  Hon- 
duras-based organization  called  Christian 
Commission  for  Development,  with  which 
Duke  has  been  associated  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Ollie  Jenkins,  a  former 

It  makes  a  village:  The  Faith,  Hope, 

and  Joy  project  helps  Hondurans  replace 

shanties  with  sturdy  homes,  and  pride 


Maya 


legacy:  Copan  sites,  left  and  below, 
draw  150,000  visitors  each  year 


Remus,  the  mythical  founders  of  Rome? 

As  it  turned  out,  details  of  the  myth  were 
confirmed  when  a  male  skeleton  of  a  man  in 
his  fifties  was  discovered  entombed  in  one  of 
the  acropolis'  earliest  temples  called  Yenal. 
Burial  in  the  temple  alone  pointed  to  royal- 
ty. Furthermore,  the  skeleton's  teeth  were 
studded  with  jade,  and  the  minerals  embed- 
ded there  were  found  only  north  of  Copan  in 
modern-day  Mexico.  Most  uncanny  of  all 
was  a  fracture  found  on  the  specimen's  right 
forearm,  the  shield  arm  that  a  left-hander 
would  have  used  to  take  the  brunt  of  a  blow 
during  battle.  In  effect,  all  signs  pointed  to 
Copan's  first  king  as  a  real  person,  and  his 
people  as  geniuses  in  memorial-making. 

Momentous  as  the  skeleton's  discovery  in 
1996  became,  it  did  not  overshadow  Agurcia's 
own  treasure -find.  In  1989,  he  was  helping 
to  unearth  an  area  at  the  heart  of  the  acrop- 
olis known  as  Structure  16.  Digging  slowly, 
Agurcia  came  to  something  solid.  He  began 
looking  for  an  edge  to  dig  it  out.  "I  kept 
pinching  myself,"  he  says,  "because  every  other 
building  I'd  found  was  trashed.  I  kept  won- 
dering when  I  was  going  to  find  the  cut." 

He  named  his  find  Rosalila,  the  best-pre- 
served temple  in  all  of  Mayan  archaeology. 
Rosalila  was  "perfectly  embalmed,"  the  de- 
lightful consequence  of  early  Mayans  filling 
in  the  temple  with  dirt  to  keep  it  from  crum- 
bling, also  serving  to  protect  hundreds  of 
statues,  pottery,  and  eccentric  flints  cached 
there.  Rosalila  proved  all  the  more  amazing 
by  surviving  two  calamitous  natural  disas- 
ters, the  earthquake  of  1934  and  Hurricane 
Mitch  in  October  1998. 


According  to  a  hieroglyph  on  its  front  stair- 
way, Rosalila  was  built  in  571  by  the  tenth 
ruler  of  Copan,  Moon-Jaguar.  Artwork  on  its 
exterior  identified  Rosalila  as  a  "house  of 
smoke,"  a  place  where  kings  would  recon- 
nect with  ancestors  of  the  underworld.  In 
addition  to  scepters  and  other  artifacts,  scat- 
tered in  the  temple's  four  rooms  were  spines 
of  stingrays  that  the  worshiper  would  use  to 
bleed  himself,  soaking  a  cloth  that  he  would 
then  allow  to  smolder.  The  smoke  supplied 
the  vision.  "If  you  want  to  see  the  temple  of 


Rosalila  in  action,  go  to  the  Church 
of  Santo  Tomas  in  Chichicastenan- 
go,  Guatamala,  where  they  still 
cover  the  floor  with  flowers  and 
pine  needles,"  Agurcia  attests. 

A  goodly  portion  of  Copan's  artis- 
tic wealth  is  scattered  in  museums 
around  the  world.  Since  1940,  Hon- 
duran  officials  have  worked  dili- 

ntly  to  stem  the  flow  of  artifacts 
out  of  the  country,  an  effort  bol- 
stered when  Agurcia  helped  to  write 
important  protective  legislation  in 
1982 — legislation  now  held  up  as  a 
model  for  patrimony  law  in  other 
developing  countries.  Locals  who 
might  have  been  tempted  to  loot 
are  now  seeing  how  hands-off  pays 
off  through  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  tourism  revenue.  Today,  visitors  to 
Copan  can  journey  into  the  acrop- 
olis to  view  the  original  Rosalila 
behind  Plexiglass.  An  amazing  full- 
scale  replica  with  the  original  color- 


If  you've  ever  visited 

Honduras,  you've  probably 

been  to  Copan.  No  less 

than  86  percent  of  all 

tourists  to  Honduras  visit 

what  the  locals  consider  as 

Disneyland  and  the  Grand 

Canyon  rolled  into  one. 
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"Most  of  our 


to  the  beach 
to  lie  in  the  sun. 
That  doesn't 


to  me  compared 
to  getting  to 
experience 

culture." 


|  J.C.  RICHARD '03 


director  of  the  Wesley  Fellowship,  made  a 
real  commitment  to  mission  trips  in  the 
Third  World.  Willimon  calls  him  "a  great 
catalyst."  Groups  sponsored  by  Duke  Chapel 
have  an  educational  and  Christian  focus, 
based  on  Christ's  charge  to  serve  the  poor. 
Our  group  happened  to  consist  primarily  of 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists. 
We  all  asked  family  and  friends  for  donations 
for  the  group  and  for  the  projects,  so  that 
any  Duke  student,  regardless  of  family  re- 
sources, could  afford  to  go. 

"We  have  a  saying  that  you  can't  change 
Honduras  in  a  week,  but  you  might  change 
a  Duke  student,"  says  Willimon.  "Duke  is  an 
elitist,  privileged  place,  but  there  is  an  amaz- 
ing number  of  people  who  want  to  make  sac- 
rifices and  help  others.  For  some,  it  becomes 
their  life." 

Mission  work  may  not  become  my  life,  but 
it  proved  to  be  a  whole  lot  more  than  ditch- 


digging.  Ostensibly,  we  went  to  help  Hon- 
durans  rebuild  their  lives.  In  reality,  the  trip 
helped  us  build  Duke  community  -  and  to 
connect  with  people  who  live  in  very  differ- 
ent, very  difficult  circumstances  but  who 
possess  an  inner  joy. 

Kate  Miller  put  it  well:  "I  definitely  got 
out  a  lot  more  than  I  put  in.  We  can  hear 
about,  read  about,  see  pictures,  and  even 
watch  a  video  about  poverty,  but  until  we 
actually  meet  someone  face-to-face,  see  the 
conditions  they  live  in,  and  listen  to  their 
story,  we  are  not  truly  affected."  ■ 


Kauffman,  a  former  reporter  for  the  Raleigh  News 
&.  Observer,  is  the  special  assistant  to  Duke's 
senior  vice  president  for  public  affairs  and  gov- 
ernment relations. 


ation  has  been  included  as  part  of  the  Museo 
de  Escultura  Maya  de  Copan,  found  within 
the  national  park  that  borders  the  site. 

The  legacy  that  Agurcia  has  helped  to 
preserve  has  much  to  do  with  his  own  back- 
ground. Born  and  raised  in  Honduras,  then 
educated  in  the  United  States,  Agurcia  ma- 
jored in  anthropology  and  psychology  at  Duke. 
He  traveled  to  Tulane  for  a  master's  in  an- 
thropology, studying  the  settlement  patterns 
of  early  American  societies.  Then  in  1978, 
he  found  a  job  working  with  researchers  in 
Copan,  "and  I  got  sucked  in."  Four  years  la- 
ter he  was  director  of  the  institute — the 
youngest  ever. 

When  Agurcia  started  work  at  the  ancient 
site  in  1978,  debate  was  still  raging  as  to 
whether  Copan  was  a  city  or  merely  a  burial 
place.  Over  the  next  few  years,  researchers 
helped  prove  Copan's  significance  as  a  vibrant 
urban  center.  Agurcia,  meanwhile,  worked  to 
have  the  site  named  a  national  monument 
and  a  United  Nations  World  Heritage  site, 
allowing  for  more  extensive  research  into 


how  Maya  culture  might  have  evolved. 

"Now  you  can  go  to  Copan  and  not  just 
see  what  the  kings  did,  but  how  the  ordinary 
people  lived  as  well,"  he  says.  Genetic  stud- 
ies, meanwhile,  are  attempting  to  trace  the 
origins  and  movements  of  the  Copan  Maya, 
who  are  closely  related  culturally  to  the 
Maya  in  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

Others  have  joined  Agurcia  in  treasuring 
Copan.  Enhancing  the  Copan  experience  for 
visitors  while  protecting  landscape  and  arti- 
fact is  the  purpose  behind  the  Copan  Maya 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  enterprise  started  in 
1999  by  Catherine  Docter  '92.  Docter's  par- 
ents were  Mayan  history  buffs  who  reared 
their  daughter  to  appreciate  antiquity;  she 
majored  in  art  history  with  a  concentration 
in  Mayan  art. 

Docter  was  with  her  family  in  Copan  for 
the  March  21  equinox  in  1998  when  her  fa- 
ther, Stephen  Docter,  recognized  Agurcia  from 
the  photograph  on  Agurcia's  book,  Copan 
and  Tikal.  As  they  talked,  Catherine  realized 
she'd  heard  Agurcia  speak  at  Duke  in  1991. 
3  "Then  he  proceeds  to  pull  out  his  key  chain 
and  says,  'I  didn't  just  visit  there  to  lecture — 
I  went  to  Duke,  too.  I  am  a  Blue  Devil!' "  she 
recalls.  "We  hit  it  off  right  away.  My  father 
got  a  promise  out  of  Ricardo  that  if  we  came 
back  he  would  take  us  into  the  tunnels. 
Ricardo  said  he  would — never  suspecting,  I 
think,  that  we  would  take  him  up  on  it." 

Out  of  the  chance  meeting  grew  the  idea 
of  the  U.S.-based  foundation  "to  see  what 
iwe  can  do  as  visitors  and  armchair  scholars 
a  to  help  the  Copan  community,"  Docter  says. 


The  foundation  (www.copanmayafoundation. 
org)  has  its  headquarters  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  where  Docter  runs  an  art  and  de- 
sign consulting  company.  Though  they  have 
raised  and  given  away  just  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  the  foundation's  short  history, 
Docter  and  other  foundation  board  mem- 
bers have  already  helped  facilitate  one  chil- 
dren's museum,  Casa  K'inich,  funded  by  the 
World  Bank,  that  teaches  Honduran  children 
about  Copan.  The  foundation's  boards  of  di- 
rectors and  advisers  include  Ricardo  Gutier- 
rez Mouat  '74,  Wood  Turner  '92,  and  Dorie 
Reents-Budet,  a  former  Duke  art  museum 
curator,  and  the  group  took  part  in  an  inter- 
national symposium  at  Copan  in  mid- July. 

"CMF  will  not  just  be  fund  raising,  but 
people -raising,"  Docter  says.  "We  want  to 
help  Copan  get  the  best  international  people 
for  whatever  project  is  needed."  Next  on  the 
foundation's  docket:  an  educational  nature 
trail  and  onsite  learning  resource  center. 

Copan's  initial  glory  died  with  its  seven- 
teenth king,  U  Cit  Tok.  Agurcia  is  working 
to  reconstruct  statues  and  architecture  that 
have  broken  or  deteriorated  over  the  years, 
a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  immense  proportions  that 
might  well  consume  the  careers  of  future  ar- 
chaeologists as  well.  "We're  not  talking  about 
a  dead  culture,"  Agurcia  says.  "The  work  we 
do  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  people  of  today. 
I'd  like  to  see  another  generation  of  Central 
Americans  having  a  sense  of  the  Maya  as 
their  ancestors."  ■ 

Larson  '93,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  maga- 
zine, lives  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Residential  Life 
Goes  West 


Duke  trustees  approved  three  key 
changes  to  current  residential-life  pol- 
icy aimed  at  improving  undergraduate 
life  on  the  university's  main  campus. 
The  resolution,  adopted  at  the  trustees'  quar- 
terly campus  meeting  in  May,  calls  for  mov- 
ing all  sophomores  to  West  Campus  by  2006, 
initiating  links  between  designated  East 
Campus  and  West  Campus  residence  halls, 
and  reconfiguring  residential  space  on  West 
Campus  to  create  a  central  corridor  of  inde- 
pendent housing  while  moving  fraternities 
and  selective  dormitories  to  outer  quadran- 
gles. 

The  shifts  in  residential-life  policy  stem  from 
a  task  force  convened  by  President  Nannerl 
O.  Keohane  in  the  spring  of  2000  to  address 
campus-climate  issues.  Significant  modifica- 
tions planned  for  West  Campus  architec- 
ture, including  the  new  350-bed  West-Edens 


Link  dormitory  scheduled  to  open  in  the  fall 
of  2002  and  the  renovation  of  main-  campus 
residence  halls  through  the  spring  of  2006, 
prompted  the  task  force  to  place  particular 
emphasis  on  that  campus'  residential  life. 

The  task  force's  report,  released  in  Febru- 
ary, recommended  the  three  changes  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  effort  "to  make  West 
Campus  look  more  like  the  student  body  as 
a  whole"  and  "to  achieve  a  campus  climate 
that  will  respect  the  diverse  lifestyles  that 
exist  among  students,  ensure  fair  treatment 
of  all  groups,  and  build  traditions  of  conti- 
nuity and  community"  in  campus  housing. 

"I  think  the  driving  force  of  the  report  is 
to  create  a  coherent  and  consistent  plan  for 
Duke's  residential  life,"  said  William  Chafe, 
vice  provost  for  undergraduate  education  and 
task  force  chair,  when  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  of  trustees'  Student  Af- 
fairs Committee.  "We  boast  about  our  com- 
mitment to  diversity.  We  need  to  support  that 
goal  in  terms  of  our  housing  options." 

The  residential  experience  for  freshmen 


"has  been  a  stunning  success"  since  the  1995- 
96  initiative  to  house  all  first-year  students 
on  East  Campus,  according  to  the  task-force 
report.  Freshman  classes  develop  cohesion 
and  unity,  crossing  racial  and  ethnic  lines,  by 
sharing  a  common  living  experience. 

But  "that  sense  of  community  begins  to 
fragment"  in  the  second  semester  of  freshman 
year,  the  report  states.  That  is  when  first-year 
students  begin  looking  for  housing  space  on 
West  Campus,  often  by  rushing  a  fraternity 
or  selective  house,  and  trying  to  avoid  an 
assignment  to  Trent  Drive  Hall,  "a  symbol  of 
second-class  housing"  for  the  more  than  300 
sophomores  who  end  up  living  there. 

The  current  residential  distribution  of  stu- 
dents produces  "a  serious  demographic  im- 
balance," especially  along  racial  and  ethnic 
lines,  on  West  Campus,  according  to  the  task 
force.  While  31  percent  of  students  living  on 
East  Campus  are  minorities,  that  figure  dips 
to  25  percent  of  main  West  Campus  residents 
and  to  10  percent  of  fraternities.  In  addition, 
some  female  students  have  complained  of 
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"not  feeling  comfortable"  when  walking 
along  main  West. 

"The  result  is  that  West  Campus  residen- 
tial life  is  today  far  less  representative  of  the 
diversity  of  the  Duke  student  body  than  is 
the  case  on  East  Campus,"  the  report  notes. 

The  recommended  changes  in  residential- 
life  policies  are  part  of  a  comprehensive  ef- 
fort begun  by  Duke  administrators  in  the 
mid-1990s  to  develop  a  more  academically 
and  socially  engaged  academic  community. 
Following  the  inception  of  the  all-first-year 
East  Campus,  attention  turned  to  establishing 
a  new  undergraduate  liberal-arts  curriculum. 
Curriculum  2000,  adopted  in  January  1999, 
is  designed  to  foster  depth  and  breadth  of 
knowledge  by  developing  critical  thinking, 
problem  solving,  and  other  traditional  skills 
of  liberal  education.  Last  spring,  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Engineering  faculty  councils  met 
jointly  to  begin  promoting  an  increased  cam- 
pus focus  on  academic-integrity  issues. 

All  three  of  these  efforts,  including  the 
residential-life  changes,  "are  consistent  with 
goals  outlined  in  'Building  on  Excellence'  [the 
university  strategic  plan  adopted  in  Febru- 
ary] ,  including  goals  of  promoting  diversity 
in  all  aspects  of  university  life  and  nurturing 
the  personal  and  intellectual  growth  of  stu- 
dents by  building  community  in  social,  civic, 
and  academic  realms,"  says  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Chewing  on  Evolution 

Researchers  have  discovered  that  a  small 
mammal-like  reptile  that  lived  260 
million  years  ago  is  the  first  known 
efficient  land  vertebrate  chewer — able 
to  use  a  shearing  chewing  action  to  break 
down  tough  vegetation. 

The  finding,  the  scientists  say,  provides 
evidence  that  the  seemingly  modest  ability 
to  orally  process  food  efficiently  allowed  ani- 
mals to  digest  a  wider  range  of  vegetation, 
sparking  the  evolution  of  a  diversity  of  her- 
bivores. This  diversity  enabled  the  evolution 
of  the  modern  terrestrial  animal  ecosystem, 
in  which  abundant  herbivores  serve  as  food 
for  a  small  number  of  carnivores.  Before  this 
evolution,  the  scientists  say,  the  ecosystem 
was  quite  different,  with  herbivores  being 
very  rare  and  most  vertebrates  eating  either 
invertebrates  or  other  vertebrates  that  fed 
on  invertebrates. 

In  an  article  in  a  June  issue  of  Nature, 
Duke  graduate  student  Natalia  Rybczynski 
and  Robert  Reisz,  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga,  report 
microscopic  studies  of  the  teeth  of  the  foot- 
long  reptile  Suminia,  whose  distant  relatives 
eventually  evolved  into  mammals.  Suminia 
predated  the  dinosaurs  (which  branched  from 
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By  Giambattista  Nolli  (Italian,  1701-1756),  etchingon  12  sheets  combined; 
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Among  the  new  Duke 
University  Museum  of 
Art  acquisitions  is  a  mon- 
umental 1 748  map  of 
Rome,  currently  on  display, 
remarkable  for  its  intricate 
detail  and  its  precision  in  ren- 
dering the  urban  fabric  of  the 
Eternal  City  during  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century. 

Colossal  in  size,  the  map  was 
printed  from  twenty  oversized 
etched  plates,  assembled  to 
framed  dimensions  of  approxi- 
mately seven  by  nine  feet.  It 
was  the  creation  of  Giambat- 
tista Nolli  (1701-1756),  who 
had  trained  as  a  surveyor  in  his 
native  Piedmont  region  of  Italy 
and  worked  in  Milan  before 
coming  to  Rome  in  the  1730s. 
Beginning  in  1736,  Nolli  en- 
gaged in  a  twelve-year  project 
to  survey  and  measure  the  city's 
buildings,  structures,  and  sites, 
culminating  in  this  Nuova  pianta 
di  Roma  (New  Plan  of  Rome), 
often  called  the  Pianta  grande 
(Great  Plan). 

Nolli's  groundplan  of  the 
entire  city  included  the  layouts 
of  all  its  buildings,  gardens, 
streets,  and  plazas,  from  antiq- 
uity to  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  use  of  the  plan  format  for  a 


city  map  was  unusual  at  a  time 
when  most  depictions  of  cities 
were  presented  as  aerial  (i.e., 
"bird's  eye")  views,  emphasizing 
the  three-dimensional  appear- 
ance and  skyline  of  a  cityscape 
as  if  seen  from  a  distance. 

Nolli  goes  even  further  in 
defining  the  city  in  terms  of  its 
public  and  semi-public  spaces. 
Its  ancient  and  modern  monu- 
ments, its  churches,  theaters, 
gardens,  plazas,  streets,  and  pas- 
sageways that  were  accessible 
to  visitors,  are  all  depicted  in 
white;  private  structures  and 
spaces  are  hatched  in  dark  gray. 
Architectural  groundplans  are 
incorporated  for  these  public 
structures,  sculptural  fountains, 
and  spaces,  such  as  for  St  Peter's 
Cathedral  with  its  piazza  de- 
signed by  Bernini,  the  Farnese 
Palace,  and  the  Trevi  Fountain. 

Also  included  are  plans  of 
the  ancient  archaeological  sites, 
such  as  the  Baths  of  Diocletian 
and  the  Colosseum,  designating 
the  restorations  in  white.  The 
Nolli  map  thus  documents  the 
eighteenth-century  fabric  of 
Rome  as  a  cultural  and  artistic 
site,  when  the  city  was  the 
ultimate  destination  among 
European  intelligentsia  on  the 


Grand  Tour.  It  comple 

the  museum's  recendy  acquired 

Capriccio  of  ancient  Roman 

ruins  painted  by  Panini  and  its 

holdings  of  prints  by  Piranesi, 

Nolli's  colleague  and  sometime 

collaborator. 

Directly  related  to  the  eigh- 
teenth-century fascination  with 
the  topography  of  Rome  is  the 
museum's  c.  1750  etching  by 
Piranesi,  depicting  a  portion  of 
the  Forma  Urbis  Romae,  an 
ancient  map  carved  from  mar- 
ble that  had  been  excavated  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Where 
Piranesi  focused  on  the  gran- 
deur of  the  ancient  city,  Nolli 
gave  equal  weight  in  his  map 
to  the  city's  past  and  present. 
In  the  lower  left  of  Nolli's  plan 
is  a  personification  of  Roma, 
surrounded  by  views  of  ancient 
buildings;  a  tribute  to  the  mon- 
umental accomplishments  of 
modern  papal  Rome  is  present- 
ed in  the  lower  right. 
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the  vertebrate  tree  millions  of  years  later), 
some  of  whose  plant- eating  species  evolved 
similar  chewing  mechanisms. 

The  scientists'  studies  of  the  teeth  of  the 
gangly,  big-eyed,  large-toothed  Suminia  found 
telltale  horizontal  scratches  whose  structure 
revealed  that  the  animal  brought  its  posteri- 
or teeth  together  and  created  an  upward  and 
backward  shearing  motion,  called  a  power 
stroke,  to  shred  plant  material  efficiently. 

"Chewing  is  particularly  important  because 
if  an  animal  can  more  efficiendy  chew  its  food, 
it  can  digest  more  quickly  and  increase  its 
rate  of  food  intake,"  Rybczynski  says.  "Such 
increased  intake  could  have  supported  an  el- 
evated metabolism,  similar  to  mammals." 
.  Rybczynski  says  herbivores  without  such 
chewing  ability  tend  to  eat  the  more  tender 
leaves,  flowers,  or  buds  of  plants.  Minimal 
oral  processing  of  vegetation  is  also  associat- 
ed with  a  slower  digestion  rate.  An  example 
is  the  iguana,  which,  like  other  animals  that 
do  not  chew  extensively,  simply  swallows 
vegetation  and  allows  it  to  digest  for  a  long 
time.  "So,  Suminia  is  the  best  example  we 
have  from  such  an  early  era  of  an  animal 
that  is  adapted  to  high-fiber  herbivory.  It  was 
clearly  more  specialized  to  eat  coarse,  fibrous 
food  than  anything  else  of  the  time." 

The  scientists  were  prompted  to  study  Su- 
minia in  part  because  of  anatomical  evidence 
that  a  close  relative,  called  dicynodonts — the 
first  successful  terrestrial  plant-eating  verte- 
brate— was  also  probably  efficient  at  "oral 
processing"  of  food.  Rybczynksi  notes  that  most 
dicynodonts  could  not  be  said  to  "chew,"  since 
that  term  applies  only  to  animals  with  teeth. 

"What  is  immediately  striking  about  this 
animal  is  that  it  has  really  large  teeth  and 
they  occlude,  or  meet.  This  is  unlike  iguanas, 
crocodiles,  and  most  other  non-mammalian 
vertebrates,  whose  teeth  don't  even  touch. 
Since  the  teeth  occluded,  we  knew  that 
Suminia  had  some  sort  of  specialized  chew- 
ing mechanism,"  Rybcynski  says. 

The  scientists  performed  electron-micro- 
scopic studies  that  revealed  the  details  of 
striations  resulting  from  shearing  of  food. 
Besides  the  horizontal  nature  of  those  stria- 
tions, the  scientists  observed  that  one  end  of 
the  worn  surface  showed  a  deeper  "divot"  at 
the  junction  between  the  hard  surface 
enamel  and  the  softer  dentine  than  the 
other.  The  shape  of  this  dentine  surface  indi- 
cated where  sand  and  other  particles  had 
been  jammed  against  the  enamel,  proving 
that  the  motion  was  backward. 

The  scientists  obtained  their  specimens  from 
the  Paleontological  Institute  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Russia,  which  receives 
support  from  the  University  of  Toronto.  Their 
study  was  supported  by  the  National  Geogra- 
phic Society  and  the  National  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada. 


GOING  FOR  GOLD  IN  GOLF 


Student    Snapshot 


For  most  Duke  students, 
the  time  after  final  exam 
week  is  used  for  relaxing  at 
home,  traveling,  or  spend' 
ing  time  at  the  beach  with 
friends.  On  May  8,  only  four 
days  after  finishing  her  exams, 
Candy  Hannemann  '02  was  out 
of  bed  at  4:50  a.m.  and  getting 
ready  to  spend  the  day  on  the 
golf  course,  trying  to  qualify 
to  compete  in  her  second  U.S. 
Open  Championship. 

Hannemann,  who  is  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  shot  73 
that  day,  just  making  it  into  the 
championship  and  adding  to 
her  long  list  of  golf  accomplish- 
ments over  the  past  year.  During 
the  Duke  season,  she  helped 
the  team  to  nine  tournament 
victories,  a  school  record,  with 
her  stroke  average  of  just  under 
73,  which  led  the  team.  The 
average  included  fifteen  rounds 
scoring  at  or  below  par,  also  a 
team  best.  Her  individual  tour- 
nament finishes  included  two 
outright  wins,  two  first-place 


ties,  and  ten  overall  top-top  ten 
finishes.  In  the  month  of  May, 
Hannemann  was  named  Rolex 
College  Golfer  of  the  Month. 

During  the  NCAA  Cham- 
pionship,  she  placed  second  in 
the  East  Regional  tournament, 
with  the  entire  Duke  team  plac- 
ing first.  Later,  in  the  national 
title  match,  played  in  Florida, 
Hannemann  outpaced  Lorena 
Ochoa  of  Arizona  in  a  playoff 
to  capture  the  victory,  and  help 
Duke  to  a  runner-up  finish. 

At  season's  end,  she  was  re- 
warded for  her  strong  play  by 
being  named  the  2001  Honda 
Award  recipient  for  college 
golf,  which  is  given  to  the  best 
woman  athlete  in  her  Division  I 
sport.  She  received  the  award 
on  June  1 1  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

With  these  accomplishments 
and  accolades  in  hand,  Hanne- 
mann headed  off  to  Pine  Needles 
Lodge  &  Golf  Club  in  Southern 
Pines,  North  Carolina,  for  the 
four-day  U.S.  Open  champion- 
ship, beginning  on  May  31. 


ESPN.com  asked  her  to  write 
three  diary  entries  of  her  emo- 
tions and  experiences  before, 
during,  and  after  the  tourna- 
ment (www.uswomensopen. 
com/new  s/  diary,  html) . 

During  the  first  round,  Han- 
neman  shot  a  respectable  73, 
given  the  tough  playing  condi- 
tions of  a  U.S.  Open  golf  course. 
She  got  off  to  a  tough  start,  as 
she  described  in  her  online 
diary:  "I  started  on  the  tenth 
tee  and  hit  a  good  drive.  It 
started  just  a  little  left  and  I 
thought  the  ball  would  bounce 
right,  but  it  went  left  into  the 
bunker.  I  had  a  decent  shot  out 
of  the  bunker  and  was  in  the 
first  cut  for  my  third  shot,  but 
I  got  a  bit  of  a  flyer  lie  and 
made  bogey.  It  was  a  shaky 
start.  My  nerves  were  evident  at 
the  beginning  as  I  carded  four 
more  bogeys  on  the  first  nine, 
but  then  my  fortunes  and  atti- 
tude changed." 

After  calming  her  nerves  and 
regaining  her  focus,  Hanneman 
made  three  birdies  and  only 
two  more  bogeys  to  put  her  in  a 
position  to  make  the  cut  going 
into  the  second  round.  After  sit- 
ting through  rain  delays,  and 
then  being  forced  to  play  two 
rounds  on  Saturday,  she  shot  a 
second  straight  73  to  qualify  for 
the  final  rounds  of  play.  She  fin- 
ished strong  on  the  weekend, 
shooting  a  72  and  73,  which 
was  good  enough  to  put  her  in 
thirtieth  place  overall,  and 
earned  her  the  title  of  lowest 
scoring  amateur  for  the  week. 

Besides  playing  well,  Hanne- 
man enjoyed  the  U.S.  Open  as 
a  learning  experience  that  will 
help  her  in  her  next  season  at 
Duke  and  during  her  future  pro 
career.  "I  could  not  be  happier 
with  the  outcome  of  this  week. 
I  definitely  wanted  to  make  the 
cut  and  once  I  did  that  I  want- 
ed to  be  low  amateur,  and  I  met 
both  goals,"  she  wrote  in  her 
online  diary.  "The  biggest  thing 
I  learned  was  the  importance  of 
patience.  It  takes  patience  to 
understand  that  if  you  had  a 
bad  hole,  you  could  have  a 
good  one  next,  and  it's  not  the 
end  of  the  world." 


-Shaim  Nicholls  '02 
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Atmospheric  Ambiguities 

Results  from  continuing  experiments 
near  Duke — where  forest  plots  grow 
in  the  higher  atmospheric  levels  of 
carbon  dioxide  expected  by  the  mid- 
twenty-first  century — suggest  that  trees  and 
soil  may  not  sop  up  much  of  the  extra  gas 
over  the  long  term  under  real-world  condi- 
tions. 

One  of  two  articles  in  a  May  issue  of  the 
research  journal  Nature  shows  that  while 
twenty-year-old  loblolly  pine  trees  began 
growing  up  to  about  25  percent  more  wood 
after  becoming  continually  exposed  to  1.5 
times  current  levels  of  carbon  dioxide  (CO2), 
that  initial  growth  spurt  dropped  back  to  only 
marginal  gains  after  the  first  three  years.  Re- 
searchers found  they  were  able  to  enhance 
wood  production  as  much  as  74  percent  at  a 
nearby  experimental  site  by  providing  extra 
nitrogen  fertilizer  as  well  as  CO:  to  trees 
growing  in  nutrient-poor  soils.  But  growth 
did  not  increase  at  all  without  the  supple- 
mental nitrogen. 

"That  suggests  that  CO2  effects  on  tree 
growth  in  pine  forests  will  be  highly  variable 
and  depend  greatly  on  site  fertility,  perhaps 
to  the  point  of  not  responding  at  all  on  the 
nutritionally  poorest  sites,"  concluded  the 
article's  eleven  authors,  led  by  Ram  Oren,  an 
associate  professor  at  Duke's  Nicholas  School 
of  the  Environment  and  Earth  Sciences. 

Another  variable  was  moisture.  An  early 
growing- season  drought   in    1999   delayed 


o  lazy  hazy  crazy  days  of  summer  for  kids  six  to  sev- 
enteen on  campus  at  Duke:  They're  here  to  sweat,  to 
learn,  improve,  and  share  athletic  skills  at  a  variety  of 
sports  camps. 
There  are  fourteen  separate  camps,  with  some  providing 
as  many  as  three  sessions:  baseball,  with  specialty  day  camps 
for  pitchers  and  hitters;  both  girls  and  boys  basketball;  field 
hockey;  football;  both  a  golf  school  and  a  golf  academy; 
separate  lacrosse  and  soccer  camps  for  boys  and  girls;  tennis; 
girls  volleyball;  and  a  wrestling  camp.  For  information,  go 
to  goDuke.com  and  click  on  the  "Camps"  link. 


growth  in  the  elevated  CO2  plots  at  the 
Duke  Free  Air  Carbon  Enrichment  (FACE) 
study  site,  the  scientists  found.  Even  with 
extra  nutrients  and  CO2  provided,  drought 
in  1999  reduced  sequestration  of  carbon  by 
more  than  25  percent  relative  to  the  moist 
growing  season  in  the  year  2000. 

The  FACE  experimental  research  site  at 
Duke  Forest  is  designed  to  mimic  effects  that 
extra  CO2 — expected  from  continued  in- 
dustrial and  vehicular  emissions  and  other 
human  activities — will  have  on  typical  for- 
est ecosystems. 

An  initial  ring  of  computer-controlled  tow- 
ers, later  joined  by  another  three,  was  de- 
signed to  immerse  30-meter-diameter  circles 
of  pine  forest  in  constantly  regulated  equiv- 
alents of  a  mid-twenty-first  century  atmos- 
phere. Another  three  plots  received  no  extra 
CO2,  but  instead  served  as  experimental 
"controls"  for  comparison. 

Oren's  group  also  compared  the  FACE  ex- 
perimental results  with  a  separate  study  of 
twelve  trees  growing  in  low-nutrient  soils  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest 


Service  Southeast  Tree  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Site  (SETRES)  in  North  Carolina's 
Sandhills  region.  Halt  of  those  SETRES  trees 
received  1.5  times  normal  CO2  concentra- 
tions through  open-topped  growth  chambers. 

In  addition  to  Department  of  Energy  and 
U.S.  Forest  Service  funding,  support  came 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Many  scientists  suspect  the  enhanced  car- 
bon dioxide  is  already  beginning  to  warm 
Earth's  climate  by  trapping  solar  energy 
through  a  so-called  "greenhouse  effect."  Poli- 
cy makers  are  thus  searching  for  ways  to  re- 
duce CO2  levels.  One  suggested  way  is  to  lock 
up  some  of  the  extra  gas  in  growing  wood,  or 
in  the  soil  humus  created  by  microbes  from 
fallen  leaves  or  pine  needles. 

Some  earlier  experiments  had  suggested 
that  the  extra  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
might  itself  have  a  "fertilizing"  effect  on  for- 
ests, causing  them  to  lock  up  extra  amounts 
of  CO2  and  thus  mitigate  global  warming 
impacts. 

In  a  second  article  in  the  same  issue  of 
Nature,  William  Schlesinger,  James  B.  Duke 
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Professor  of  Biogeochemistry  and  the  Nicho- 
las School's  new  dean,  joined  John  Lichter 
of  the  biology  department  and  environmen- 
tal studies  program  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  Maine,  to  examine  whether  the 
FACE  experiment  would  also  store  extra  car- 
bon dioxide  in  soils  in  the  C02-treated  pine 
forest  plots. 

Comparing  soils  archived  before  the  onset 
of  the  FACE  experiment  with  those  collect- 
ed later,  the  pair  found  significant  increases 
in  the  production  of  dead  plant  debris  with- 
in the  forest  floor  of  the  C02-enriched  plots. 
Because  the  COi  used  in  the  FACE  treat- 
ment has  less-than-normal  concentrations 
of  the  carbon- 13  isotope,  the  scientists  could 
also  employ  isotope  ratios  as  a  marker  to 
trace  the  chemical  origins  of  carbon  in  the 
developing  soil. 

Using  this  information,  Schlesinger  and 
Lichter  deduced  that  while  the  initial  bursts 
in  wood  production  also  produced  extra  leaf 
litter,  very  little  of  the  carbon  originating 
from  FACE- emitted  CO2  entered  the  miner- 
al soil  over  the  three-year  study  period.  "In 
the  absence  of  significant  changes  in  the  car- 
bon content  of  the  mineral  soil,  these  data 
suggest  only  a  limited  potential  for  long-term 
soil  carbon  sequestration  in  this  forest  in 
response  to  rising  CO2  in  Earth's  atmos- 
phere," their  Nature  article  concluded. 
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lobsters  Play 
Biological  Violins 


A  Duke  graduate  student  has  discov- 
ered that  spiny  lobsters  make  sound 
using  the  biological  equivalent  of  a 
violin — the  first  time  such  a  mecha- 
nism has  been  found  in  nature.  "Lots  of  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  explain  how  these  lobsters 
make  sounds,  and  most  of  them  were  wrong," 
says  Sheila  Patek,  whose  research  is  reported 
in  a  May  issue  of  Nature.  "We've  never  seen 
this  before." 

Using  an  underwater  microphone  and  tiny 
sensors  attached  to  the  lobster's  antennal 
muscles,  Patek  showed  that  when  a  lobster 
moves  its  antennae  in  a  certain  way,  a  nub- 
bin of  tissue  called  a  plectrum  rubs  over  a  file 
near  its  eyes,  creating  factional  pulses  of 
sound.  Unlike  crickets  and  other  animals  that 
produce  sound  by  scraping  a  hard  ."pick" 
over  a  ridged  "file,"  a  lobster's  plectrum  is 
made  of  soft  tissue,  and  the  file's  surface  is 
macroscopically  smooth.  So,  although  the 
sound  they  produce  is  hardly  musical — it  re- 
sembles a  cross  between  a  stick  dragged 
across  a  washboard  and  a  moist  finger  rub- 
bed on  a  balloon — the  underlying  mecha- 
nism is  similar  to  a  violinist  drawing  a  bow 
across  the  strings  of  her  instrument. 

Since  lobsters  cannot  hear  except  at  very 
close  range,  the  sounds  they  make  are  prob- 
ably not  used  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
Patek  says.  Instead,  the  sounds  serve  as  a  de- 
fense against  predators,  which  may  be  star- 
tled long  enough  for  the  lobster  to  escape.  "If 
you  were  reaching  down  to  pick  up  a  sand- 
wich, and  it  squeaked,  you  might  pause." 

Sound-based  defense  mechanisms  are  rel- 
atively common  in  nature,  Patek  says,  but 
the  lobster's  is  unusual  from  an  evolutionary 
as  well  as  a  structural  standpoint.  Not  all 
lobsters  are  noisy — only  certain  species  in 
the  Palinuridae,  or  spiny  lobster,  family.  These 
lobsters  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  docile 
creatures  found  in  supermarket  tanks:  Aside 
from  their  mottled  coloring,  their  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  is  a  pair  of  long,  stiff,  spine - 
encrusted  antennae,  and  several  faded 
scratches  on  Patek's  arms  bear  witness  to  the 


antennae's  effectiveness  as  defensive  tools. 

During  the  molting  period,  the  spiny  lob- 
sters' antennae  and  shell  are  too  soft  to  pro- 
tect them  against  predators.  Instead,  the 
lobsters  must  rely  on  scare  tactics — sound 
— to  drive  away  predators  like  sharks, 
grouper,  and  triggerfish.  A  sound-producing 
mechanism  that  relied  upon  hard  surfaces 
would  be  of  little  use  during  this  vulnerable 
stage.  This  suggests  that  the  lobsters'  soft- 
tissue -based  sound  structures  are  an  evolu- 
tionary response  to  predation,  says  Patek. 

"Organisms  face  many  mechanical  prob- 
lems. In  this  case,  lobsters  are  able  to  make 
sound  without  relying  on  hard  parts,  and 
therefore  they  can  make  sound  when  their 
exoskeleton  is  softened  and  they  are  most 
vulnerable  to  predation." 

Patek  says  future  research  might  turn  up 
other  examples  of  animals  using  the  same 
violin-like  "stick- and- slip"  method  to  produce 
sound.  She  adds  that  she  hopes  her  research 
will  spur  others  to  investigate  sound-produc- 
ing mechanisms  and  their  evolutionary 
history.  Patek's  own  future  includes  a  three- 
year  postdoctoral  Miller  Fellowship  at  UC- 
Berkeley,  where  she  intends  to  study  the 
evolution  of  signals  and  communication  in 
mantis  shrimp. 


Remembering 
Wannamaker 


Duke  will  receive  approximately  $4-5 
million  for  research  from  the  estate 
of  William  Hane  Wannamaker  Jr.  of 
Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania,  a  retired  en- 
gineer and  son  of  one  of  Duke's  most  promi- 
nent leaders.  Wannamaker  died  last 
January.  His  bequest,  among  Duke's  largest, 
is  the  residual  of  his  estate,  and  will  benefit 
equally  research  efforts  at  the  university's 
Pratt  School  of  Engineering  and  the  Duke 
Eye  Center. 

The  bequest  will  establish  a  memorial  en- 
dowment in  honor  of  Wannamaker's  parents, 
Isabel  Stringfellow  Wannamaker  and  Wil- 
liam Hane  Wannamaker,  who  served  Duke 
for  more  than  fifty  years  as  a  professor,  dean 
of  the  college,  vice  president  in  the  division 
of  education,  dean  of  the  university,  and 
finally  vice  chancellor. 

Endowment  income  will  be  directed  to  the 
Pratt  School's  department  of  electrical  engi- 
neering in  its  work  on  solid-state  physics  and 
computers,  and  eye  center  research,  prefer- 
ably in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  a  condition 
from  which  Bill  Wannamaker  and  several 
family  members  suffered. 

The  senior  Wannamaker  oversaw  the  re- 
cruitment of  many  of  Duke's  leading  faculty 
from  1926  to  1942.  The  new  endowment  will 
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help  provide  significant  support  for  faculty 
members  and  their  research,  an  important 
aspect  of  what  is  termed  "faculty  deepening" 
in  Duke's  recently  adopted  strategic  plan. 

With  President  William  Preston  Few  and 
Robert  Flowers,  who  was  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  Wannamaker,  as  vice  president  and 
dean,  was  a  member  of  the  "triumvirate"  that 
guided  Duke  in  its  formative  years.  The  uni- 
versity's Wannamaker  Residence  Hall  and 
adjacent  drive  bear  the  family's  name. 

The  senior  Wannamaker  earned  a  degree 
from  Wofford  College  in  1895,  having  stud- 
ied there  under  John  C.  Kilgo  and  William 
Preston  Few.  Kilgo  was  named  president  of 
Trinity  College  in  Durham  in  1894.  Few 
joined  the  Trinity  faculty  as  professor  of  En- 
glish in  1896  and  succeeded  Kilgo  as  presi- 
dent in  1910.  Wannamaker  arrived  at  Duke 
in  1900  at  Few's  invitation  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate work  and  to  teach  freshman  English.  He 
also  did  graduate  work  at  Harvard  as  well  as 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Tubingen,  Leipzig, 
and  Bonn  before  accepting  a  post  of  profes- 
sor of  Germanic  language  and  literature  at 
Trinity  in  1905. 

Starting  in  1910,  Wannamaker  became  in- 
creasingly involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  college,  and  at  various  times  in  the  next 
four  decades  was  responsible  for  the  curricu- 
lum, student  life,  faculty  recruitment,  and 
development.  He  was  not  only  instrumental 
in  the  significant  expansion  of  the  faculty, 
but  also  recruited  legendary  football  coach 
Wallace  Wade  in  1931.  Wannamaker  headed 
the  university's  faculty  committee  on  athlet- 
ics, and  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  and  success  of  Duke's  intercollegiate 
sports  program,  even  as  he  stressed  the  pre- 
eminence of  academics. 

The  senior  Wannamaker  was  also  active 
in  civic  affairs  in  Durham.  He  served  on  both 
the  Durham  county  and  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  was  chairman  of  the  city  board 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  Durham's  Watts  Hospital  and  an  active 
Rotarian. 

His  son,  Bill  Wannamaker  Jr.,  attended 
Duke's  School  of  Engineering  before  trans- 
ferring to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  he  earned  an  electronics 
engineering  degree.  He  was  employed  by 
several  companies,  including  Brown  Instru- 
ment division  of  Honeywell  of  Philadelphia 
and  Sun  Oil.  He  later  entered  private  prac- 
tice as  an  electronics  engineering  consultant 
with  clients  nationwide.  He  was  married  to 
the  late  Nancy  R.  Cross;  he  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Harriet  W  Moorhead  '34  of  Durham, 
who  is  the  last  surviving  child  of  William 
and  Isabel  Wannamaker,  as  well  as  two 
nephews,  four  nieces,  and  three  of  his  late 
wife's  nephews.  William  Kennon  of  Durham 
is  the  family  executor  of  his  uncle's  estate. 


When  is  a  Platypus 

Mot  a  Kangaroo? 

Classifying  kangaroos  and  platypuses 
together  on  the  evolutionary  family 
tree  is  as  absurd  as  adding  your  neigh- 
bors to  your  own  family  ancestral  line 
simply  because  they  share  your  love  of  the 
opera,  according  to  Duke  scientists. 

But  the  current  molecular  method  of  using 
mitochondrial  DNA  to  classify  how  mam- 
mals evolved  is  so  flawed  that  it  might  have 
erroneously  linked  very  different  mammals, 
the  scientists  say.  The  mitochondrial  DNA 
method  of  analyzing  mammals  has  turned 
on  its  head  the  common- sense  approach  of 
linking  mammals  by  similar  anatomical 
traits  or  "morphology." 

Using  a  more  comprehensive  method  to 
analyze  the  genetic  material  of  fifteen  types 
of  mammals,  Duke  researchers  have  shown 
that  the  mitochondrial  DNA  method  that 
links  disparate  animals  (hippo  and  whale, 
kangaroo  and  platypus)  is  statistically  un- 
reliable when  it  comes  to  evolutionary 
genetics,  according  to  Randy  Jirtle,  pro- 
fessor of  radiation  oncology  at  Duke  Medical 
Center.  Their  own  research  using  nuclear 
genes  (genes  from  the  nucleus  or  core  of 
cells)  has  shown  a  nearly  100  percent  statis- 
tical likelihood  that  the  Duke  results  are 
correct. 

Mitochondria  are  the  cell's  power  plants 
and  possess  their  own  genes  that  are  inherit- 
ed through  the  maternal  line.  Scientists  use 
this  method  because  mitochondrial  DNA  is 
more  accessible  and  easier  to  sequence,  and 
all  multi- cellular  animals  have  mitochondria, 
whereas  all  animals  do  not  share  the  same 
nuclear  genes. 

Results  of  the  study  are  published  in  a  July 
issue  of  the  journal  Mammalian  Genome. 

Such  conclusive  results  led  the  re- 
searchers to  strongly  support  the  Theria  hy- 
pothesis of  classifying  the  three  major  groups 
of  mammals.  The  Theria  hypothesis  holds 
that  eutherians  (humans,  rats,  pigs,  whales, 
etc.)  and  marsupials  (kangaroos,  wallabies, 
koalas,  etc.)  have  evolved  from  a  common 
ancestor,  and  monotremes  (platypus,  echid- 
na) have  evolved  from  a  different  ancestor 
and  on  a  separate  land  mass.  The  mitochon- 
drial method  of  studying  evolution,  howev- 
er, supports  the  Marsupionta  hypothesis, 
which  places  the  platypus  and  kangaroo  to- 
gether. This  controversy  has  lasted  for  more 
than  two  centuries  since  the  discovery  that 
the  platypus  lays  eggs. 

"Our  study  is  the  first  to  provide  statisti- 
cally unambiguous  results  in  favor  of  classi- 
fying mammals  using  the  Theria  hypothesis, 
as  paleontologists  have  long  done  through 
studying  fossils,"  Jirtle  says.  "Now  we  need 


to  retest  the  results  generated  by  scientists 
who  have  used  mitochondrial  DNA  se- 
quences to  link  mammals  such  as  hippos  to 
whales." 

The  Duke  scientists  generated  their  re- 
sults by  isolating  a  whole  nuclear  gene  from 
the  genetic  material  of  fifteen  different 
mammals,  and  then  determining  the  unique 
genetic  code  or  sequence  that  distinguishes 
each  gene  from  the  others  in  the  respective 
mammals.  Then,  by  plugging  molecular 
traits  of  the  gene  into  a  computer  software 
program — similar  to  entering  eye  color  and 
earlobe  structure  into  a  family  tree  software 
program — they  identified  which  animals 
shared  common  DNA  traits  and  which  did 
not.  The  data  they  derived  from  studying 
nuclear  genes  clearly  identified  marsupials  as 


having  a  common  evolutionary  background 
with  eutherians  and  monotremes  as  having 
evolved  separately. 

Aside  from  its  purely  academic  value,  the 
scientists  say  that  classifying  mammals  cor- 
rectly is  critical  because  it  helps  biologists 
apply  the  information  learned  from  one 
mammal  to  others  in  the  same  class,  without 
having  to  conduct  identical  molecular  stud- 
ies on  each  mammal. 

"The  family  tree  is  a  crucial  evolutionary 
roadmap,"  says  Keith  Killian,  a  Duke  researcher 
in  molecular  development  and  evolution.  "If 
you  are  trying  to  trace,  for  example,  the  evo- 
lutionary steps  of  fetal  heart  development 
to  better  understand  how  fetal  defects  occur, 
it  helps  to  know  which  mammals  are  related 
so  that  you  can  make  accurate  inferences 
about  one  mammal  from  another  mammal's 
development." 

In  recent  years,  scientists  have  increasing- 
ly relied  on  using  mitochondrial  DNA  to  make 
comparisons  among  mammals  and  thereby 
link  those  that  are  related  on  the  evolution- 
ary tree. 

But  Killian  says  mitochondrial  DNA 
provides  misleading  results  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Most  importantly,  it  requires  more 
human  input  to  decide  which  information  is 
fed  to  the  computer,  thereby  raising  the  risk 
of  human  bias.  When  the  data  were  given  to 
three  different  laboratories  for  analysis,  they 
generated  three  different  family  trees,  he 
says. 

"This  is  the  first  molecular  evolutionary 
study  that  seriously  and  powerfully  says  the 
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paleontologists  have  been  right  all  along  in 
grouping  mammals  the  way  they  did,"  says 
Killian.  "It  turns  out  that  common  sense  is 
correct." 

The  study  was  funded  by  grants  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Department 
of  Defense,  Sumitomo  Chemical  Company 
Ltd.,  and  AstraZeneca  Pharmaceuticals  Ltd. 


A  Solution 
For  Smokers 


s 


mokers  may  eventually  have  another 
available  tool — an  oral  nicotine  solu- 
tion that  can  be  added  to  their  fa- 
vorite beverage — to  help  them  kick 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  MENU 


the  habit,  according  to  Eric  C.  Westman, 
assistant  professor  in  the  department  of  medi- 
cine at  Duke  Medical  Center. 

Westman  and  colleagues  said  the  nicotine 
solution  can  be  added  to  coffee,  tea,  soda, 
beer,  lemonade,  or  other  beverages  and  con- 
sumed orally  several  times  a  day  in  lieu  of 
smoking.  The  solution  was  patented  in  April. 
After  conducting  a  successful  study  of  twen- 
ty-five smokers  who  used  the  solution,  the 
researchers  are  seeking  a  pharmaceutical 
company  to  fund  larger  clinical  trials. 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  the  oral  solu- 
tion is  that  it  involves  a  hand-to-mouth  ac- 
tion, similar  to  that  of  smoking,"  Westman 
says.  "Also,  the  nicotine  is  metabolized  fairly 
rapidly,  providing  a  quicker  nicotine  boost 
than  is  provided  by  a  nicotine  patch.  And 
unlike  nicotine  gum,  which  comes  in  regular, 


Update 


Duke  has  selected  ARA- 
MARK Corp.,  a  man- 
aged-services company 
based  in  Philadelphia,  to 
operate  food  services  at  eight 
campus  dining  locations — the 
latest  step  in  an  accelerated 
evolution  for  Duke  Dining  Ser- 
vices ["In  Search  of  Crunchy 
Broccoli,"  March-April  2000]. 
The  five-year  agreement,  which 
became  effective  July  1,  repre- 
sents the  university's  final  move 
toward  the  privatization  of  cam- 
pus eateries  under  the  oversight 
of  Dining  Services.  Other  pri- 
vately operated  dining  facilities 
on  campus  will  remain  under 


"This  partnership  bodes  well 
for  students,  faculty,  and  staff," 
says  executive  vice  president 
Tallman  Trask  III.  "ARAMARK 
brings  the  resources,  food- 
service  training,  and  culinary 
leadership  that  will  ensure  the 
dining  experience  at  Duke 
remains  at  the  forefront  of  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the 
nation.  This  agreement  guaran- 
tees dining  services  financial 
stability  for  the  next  five  to  ten 
years  and  protects  the  employ- 
ment of  our  current  work  force." 

In  addition  to  the  Great  Hall 
on  West  Campus  and  the  Mar- 
ketplace on  East,  ARAMARK 
will  manage  food  services  at  the 
Faculty  Commons,  Oak  Room, 
Breyer's  Ice  Cream  Shop,  Cam- 
bridge Inn  (including  Chick-fil- 
A),  the  Freeman  Center  for 
Jewish  Life,  and  Trinity  Cafe. 
The  company  also  will  operate 
University  Catering. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  com- 
plete some  minor  changes  in 
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the  Great  Hall  and  the  Market- 
place for  the  fall.  Significant 
renovations  in  the  Oak  Room 
began  in  early  May. 

"ARAMARK  will  be  a  driving 
influence  with  the  development 
of  new  and  creative  menu  items 
in  the  Oak  Room,  Great  Hall, 
and  East  Marketplace,"  says  Jim 
Wulforst,  Duke's  dining  director. 
"It  has  always  been  my  goal  to 
serve  high-quality  food  that  is 
competitively  priced  and  served 
in  a  friendly,  customer-focused 
fashion,  and  ARAMARK  will 
help  us  do  just  that." 

Other  independent  dining 
facilities  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate on  campus,  including 
McDonald's,  Armadillo  Grill, 
Alpine  Bagels,  Alpine  Atrium, 
The  Loop,  The  Perk,  Blue  Ex- 
press in  the  Levine  Science 
Research  Center,  Sanford  Deli 
in  the  Sanford  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Policy,  JD's  in  the  law  school, 
and  Grace's  Cafe  in  Trent  Hall. 

"The  students  and  adminis- 
tration at  Duke  have  chosen  us 
and  we  won't  disappoint,"  says 


Jack  Donovan  '80,  president  of 
ARAMARK.  "I've  given  the 
Duke  community  my  guarantee 
that  quality  and  customer  satis- 
faction will  improve  and  we  will 
work  together  to  forge  an  out- 
standing relationship."  Donovan 
says  students  will  be  "full  part- 
ners" in  the  new  food  services. 

According  to  Joe  Pietrantoni, 
associate  vice  president  for 
Auxiliary  Services,  there  will  be 
no  layoffs  as  a  result  of  the 
change.  Employees  belonging  to 
Local  77  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees  and  non- 
union biweekly  supervisors  will 
remain  on  the  Duke  payroll. 

He  says  some  clerical  and 
accounting  functions  will  change 
and  managers  with  fewer  than 
ten  years  of  service  will  transfer 
to  ARAMARK.  "We  have  ap- 
proached this  partnership  to  en- 
sure that  employees  have  more 
opportunity  through  training 
and  upward  mobility  options." 

The  union  supported  the 
change,  and  Duke  Student 
Government  endorsed  the  plan 
in  March  by  a  36-to-10  vote. 

Leading  the  ARAMARK 
operation  at  Duke  will  be 
David  Randolph,  a  twenty-two- 
year  veteran  of  the  food-service 
industry.  He  most  recendy 
worked  for  ARAMARK  at  Fur- 
man  University  and  has  worked 
at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina at  Greensboro.  Previously, 
he  was  general  manager  of 
The  Black-Eyed  Pea  restaurants 
in  Atlanta. 


mint,  and  orange  flavors,  the  oral  solution 
can  be  flavored  in  almost  any  way  the  smok- 
er chooses  to  flavor  it." 

Results  of  the  small  pilot  study  will  be 
published  later  this  year. 

Smokers  in  the  study  chose  a  "smoking  quit 
date"  and  were  given  vials  of  the  solution  to 
mix  into  their  beverages  with  instructions  to 
use  it  as  needed  for  smoking  urges  during  a 
twelve -week  period.  The  taste  of  the  solu- 
tion is  masked  by  the  beverage  that  is  used. 
Participants  consumed  anywhere  from  2.5 
milligrams  to  10  milligrams  of  the  solution 
per  drink.  Three  milligrams  consumed  oral- 
ly is  close  to  the  one  milligram  amount  of 
nicotine  typically  acquired  by  smoking  a  cig- 
arette. 

Westman  says  abstinence  rates  reported  by 
the  participants  at  four  weeks,  three  months, 
and  six  months  were  28  percent,  24  percent, 
and  20  percent,  respectively.  He  says  these 
rates  are  typical  of  most  of  the  smoking- 
intervention  tools  currently  available.  Par- 
ticipants received  only  minimal  behavioral 
counseling  during  the  study. 

Side  effects  from  using  the  oral  solution 
were  minimal  in  the  twenty-five  participants 
studied.  The  only  participant  to  drop  out  of 
the  study  complained  of  a  burning  sensation 
at  the  site  of  dental  work. 

"Nicotine -replacement  therapy  is  the  most 
widely  used  pharmacologic  treatment  for 
smoking  cessation,"  according  to  Westman. 
"It  is  thought  to  work  by  reducing  withdrawal 
symptoms,  or  by  separating  the  rewarding 
aspects  of  nicotine  from  the  behavior  of 
smoking."  Besides  the  patch  and  nicotine 
gums,  the  other  forms  of  nicotine  replace- 
ment available  are  the  nasal  spray,  oral  in- 
haler, a  lozenge,  and  sublingual  tablets. 

"There  are  435,000  deaths  per  year  in  the 
United  States  from  cigarette  smoking,"  he 
adds.  "Obviously,  we  must  continue  to 
research  various  methods  of  smoking  cessa- 
tion to  provide  as  much  assistance  as  we  can 
to  help  people  quit." 

Early  research  has  shown  that  nicotine 
also  may  be  useful  for  patients  with  ulcerative 
colitis,  attention  deficit  disorder,  and  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  If  further  research  supports 
the  benefits  of  nicotine  in  these  patients, 
having  a  variety  of  methods  for  adminis- 
tering nicotine  will  be  helpful,  Westman  says. 


in  Brief 

,ws>  Brian  Cantwell  Smith,  computer  scien- 
tist, philosopher,  and  a  former  principal  sci- 
entist at  the  Xerox  Palo  Alto  Research  Cen- 
ter in  California,  has  been  named  the  first 
Kimberly  J.  Jenkins  University  Professor  of 
New  Technologies  and  Society.  He  has  con- 
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ducted  research  into  artificial  intelligence, 
knowledge  representation,  and  meta-level 
architectures,  and  is  increasingly  focusing  on 
foundational  issues  related  to  the  philosophy 
of  computing  and  human  cognition.  Smith 
will  have  a  primary  appointment  in  philoso- 
phy and  a  secondary  appointment  in  com- 
puter science,  with  possible  involvement  in 
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research  programs  at  Duke's  Fuqua  School 
of  Business  and  the  law  school.  He  is  working 
on  The  Age  of  Significance:  An  Essay  on  the 
Foundations  of  Computation  and  lntentioiiality, 
a  six-volume  series  meant  to  reconstruct  the 
foundations  of  computation,  artificial  intelli- 
gence, and  cognitive  science,  forthcoming 
from  MIT  Press.  The  series  will  be  released 


For  years,"  says  Associate 
Professor  Lee  D.  Baker, 
"anthropologists  have  ex- 
plored differences  between 
what  people  say  and  what  people 
do.  This  course  exposes  the 
central  paradox  that  emerges 
when  societies  maintain  racial 
inequality  but  articulate  princi- 
ples of  equality."  For  five  years 
now,  Baker,  director  of  under- 
graduate studies  in  the  depart- 
ment of  cultural  anthropology, 
has  offered  his  "Race,  Racism, 
and  Democracy"  seminar  to  a 
combination  of  upperclass 
undergraduates  majoring  in 
anthropology,  history,  and 
African-American  studies, 
and  to  graduate  students  spe- 
cializing in  political  science, 
history,  and  law. 

The  fall  2001  semester,  how- 
ever, will  see  a  radical  facelift  of 
the  seminar,  which  filled  almost 
instantly  when  online  registra- 
tion opened  this  spring:  Six  of 
Baker's  colleagues  from  around 
the  country  will  join  his  class  to 
discuss  their  seminal  books — 
via  videoconferencing. 

An  effective  approach  to 
bringing  scholars  to  campus, 
the  technology  became  more 
readily  available  at  Duke  with 
last  year's  opening  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  for  Interdisciplinary 
and  International  Studies  in  the 
renovated  Hanes  Annex.  On 
alternate  weeks,  after  having 
read  and  discussed  a  book 
addressing  the  incongruous 
juxtaposition  of  de  facto  or 
de  jure  racial  inequality  in  a 
democratic  society,  students 
will  convene  at  the  Franklin 
Center  during  their  two-and- 
a-half-hour  class  to  interview 
the  author  in  real  time. 

One  week  they  plan  to  talk 
with  Matthew  Frye  Jacobson  of 
Yale,  whose  book  Barbarian 
Virtues  examines  Americans' 
encounters  with — and  view  of 
— people  from  other  nations 
from  the  end  of  Reconstruction 
to  America's  entry  into  the  First 
World  War.  Another  week  they 


expect  to  engage  Arlene  Davila 
of  New  York  University  about 
her  new  book,  Latinos,  Inc.: 
The  Marketing  and  Making  of  a 
People,  and  later  to  probe  Car- 
negie Mellon's  Tera  Hunter  '82 
about  her  work  on  Southern 
black  women  after  the  Civil  War. 
(Actually,  Hunter  may  appear 
in  non-virtual  reality,  returning 
to  her  alma  mater  for  a  visit.) 
Other  planned  videoconference 
interviews  will  include  scholars 
at  Northwestern,  Occidental 
College,  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity— from  whom  Duke  lured 
Baker  in  1999. 

There  is  more  than  technical 
glitz  at  work  here:  By  choosing 
the  works  of  living,  mostly 
young,  authors  and  facilitating 
critical,  interactive  discussions 
with  them,  Baker  hopes  that  he 
will  enable  his  students  to  ap- 
proach the  writings  not  just  for 
their  content  but  as  artifacts 
written  by  real  people.  Their 
interview  questions  will  cover 
not  only  the  historical  and  theo- 
retical aspects  of  the  arguments 
made  in  the  books,  but  the  pit- 
falls and  perils  of  publishing 
one's  dissertation;  the  motives 
behind  the  research  that  engen- 
dered the  book  in  the  first 
place;  and  the  scholarly  influ- 
ences, mentors,  and  profession- 
al role  models  that  made  a 
career  in  academe  possible.  In 
the  end,  Baker  hopes  the  authors 
will  seem  less  intimidating  to 
his  class  than  they  might  have 
been  solely  on  paper,  and  that 
the  notion  of  writing  a  book 
will  become — especially  for 
the  graduate  students — more 
realistic. 

In  a  similar  vein,  writing  as- 
signments for  the  course  in- 
clude book  reviews  of  each  of 
the  six  tomes.  "Book  reviews," 
as  Baker  points  out,  "are  often 
graduate  students'  first  publica- 
tions anyway,  and  honing  this 
skill  early  will  aid  their  profes- 
sional growth  and  develop- 
ment." 

His  own  impressive  publica- 


tion list  includes  not  only  a  gen- 
erous passel  of  reviews, 
articles,  and  anthologized  chap- 
ters, but  the  1998  book  From 
Savage  to  Negro:  Anthropology' 
and  the  Construction  of  Race, 
1986-1954. 

Working  with  Franklin  Center 
Associate  Director  Mark  Olson, 
Baker  plans  to  use  the  center's 
state-of-the-art  streaming  web- 
cast technology  to  make  the 
interviews  available  in  real 
time  for  other  members  of  the 
university  community  (and 
perhaps  beyond) ,  and  to  archive 
them  digitally  for  future  teachers 
and  students.  Issues  of  intellec- 
tual property  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed thoughtfully  in  the 
digital  age:  Although  the  "visit- 
ing" scholars  receive  a  modest 
honorarium  for  their  participa- 
tion, who,  for  example,  owns 
the  rights  to  the  saved  versions 
of  the  interviews  and  under 
what  conditions  can  they  be 
re-broadcast  on  the  Internet? 

In  keeping  with  Duke's  aca- 
demic strategic  plan  to  "be 
among  the  best  universities  at 
integrating  teaching,  learning, 
and  research,"  high-tech  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  universi- 
ty's investments  in  information 
technology  like  the  videocon- 
ference room  at  the  Franklin 
Center  aim  to  enhance  the 
faculty's  creative  focus  on  that 
sometimes  elusive  margin  where 
research  and  teaching  meet. 

It's  a  question  of  using  tech- 
nology to  knock  down  old 
walls,  cross  traditional  borders. 
No  surprise,  perhaps,  for  a 
young  scholar  like  Baker  whose 
consulting  work  has  included 
a  stint  for  an  ad  agency  on 
eliminating  social  boundaries 
in  cyberspace. 


on  the  Web,  one  chapter  per  month  during 
the  next  five  years.  After  studying  at  Oberlin 
College,  Smith  earned  his  bachelor's,  mas- 
ter's, and  doctorate  degrees  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

N»  Divinity  School  Dean  L.  Gregory  Jones 
M.Div.  '85,  Ph.D.  '88  has  been  appointed  to 
a  second  five-year  term.  During  his  first  term 
as  dean,  beginning  in  1997,  twelve  members 
were  appointed  to  the  Divinity  School  faculty, 
and  the  university  founded  the  Duke  Insti- 
tute on  Care  at  the  End  of  Life,  an  interdis- 
ciplinary program  based  at  the  Divinity 
School  to  improve  care  for  the  suffering  and 
dying.  The  Divinity  School  has  launched  the 
Learned  Clergy  Initiative  to  help  develop  a 
new  generation  of  strong  pastors,  and  Pulpit 
&  Pew,  a  research  program  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  clergy  and  lay  leaders  in  churches. 
The  school  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
Durham's  Walltown  Neighborhood  Minis- 
tries, a  five-church  coalition  working  to 
strengthen  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Wall- 
town  community  off  Duke's  East  Campus. 
Before  moving  to  Duke,  Jones  was  chair  of 
the  theology  department  at  Loyola  College 
in  Baltimore. 

■"=*•  Gilbert  Merkx,  director  of  the  Latin 
American  and  Iberian  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque,  has 
been  appointed  vice  provost  for  internation- 
al affairs.  Merkx,  also  professor  of  the  prac- 
tice of  sociology,  succeeds  Bruce  Kuniholm, 
who  will  return  to  the  faculty  of  the  Sanford 
Institute  of  Public  Policy.  Merkx  joined  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  faculty  in  1968 
and  was  named  to  a  full  professorship  in  so- 
ciology in  1981.  He  also  has  held  faculty 
appointments  at  Yale  and  Gothenburg  Uni- 
versity in  Sweden.  He  served  as  editor  of  the 
Latin  American  Research  Review. 

N»  Alma  Blount  has  been  named  director 
of  the  Hart  Leadership  Program  at  Duke's 
Terry  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy. 
Blount  had  been  a  lecturer  in  public  policy 
studies  and  director  of  the  HLP's  Service 
Opportunities  in  Leadership  Program,  a 
leadership  mentoring  initiative  for  under- 
graduates. She  has  held  leadership  positions 
in  international  human-rights  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  Central  America, 
and  is  the  former  photo  editor  of  The  In- 
dependent newspaper  in  Durham.  She  suc- 
ceeds Robert  Korstad,  associate  professor  of 
public  policy  studies  and  history,  who  will 
continue  to  teach  in  the  program.  Korstad 
also  directs  the  B.N.  Duke  Scholars  Program 
and  will  oversee  a  faculty  initiative  between 
the  history  and  public  policy  departments. 
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M/E/A/N/l/N/G:  An  Anthology 
of  Artists'  Writings,  Theory, 
and  Criticism 

Edited  by  Susan  Bee  and  Mira  Schor.  Duke 
University  Press.  467 pages.  $22.95  (paper). 

Economic  Engagements  with  Art 

Edited  by  Neil  De  Marchi  and  Crauford  DM 
Goodwin  Ph.D.  '58.  Duke  University  Press. 
506  pages.  $22.95  (paper). 

Is  postmodernism  spent?  When  does  a 
"critical  method"  of  analysis  that  claims 
that  meaning  is  derived  from  the  varied 
contexts  in  which  something  is  per- 
ceived— or  in  which  a  message  is  conveyed 
— grow  tired,  weighed  down  by  familiarity, 
or,  in  pomo's  case,  by  the  relativism  with 
which  it  often  seems  to  regard  just  about  any 
subject  it  addresses? 

In  art,  postmodernist  questioning  has  chal- 
lenged the  notion  of  authorship — who  really 
creates  a  work,  an  individual  artist,  or  the 
cultural  and  other  conditions  from  which  it 
emerges?  It  has  taken  on  standards  of  quality, 
too,  for  in  a  perceptually,  culturally  relativistic 
world,  who  is  to  say  what  is  technically  profi- 
cient or  thematically  relevant?  Postmodern- 
ists have  also  looked  at  how  the  art  market 
and  cultural  institutions  choose,  present,  clas- 
sify, and  document  artworks  in  various  forms, 
and  how  such  handling  determines  their 
meaning  and  value  to  the  public  at  large. 

Postmodernists  regard  the  world  with  a 
knowingly  ironic  wink  that  says:  "Of  course, 
we  all  know  we're  all  being  manipulated  by 
the  mass  media,  hoodwinked  by  media-sawy 
politicians,  and  rendered  passive  by  a  conflu- 
ence offerees  that  seems  to  reduce  all  human 
experience  to  some  sort  of  spectacle."  But  this 
is  old  news.  After  three  or  four  decades,  de- 
pending on  how  one  measures  it,  postmod- 
ernism might  be  showing  its  age,  at  least  on 
the  more  superficial  level  of  style  (in  fashion, 
visual  art,  design,  and  architecture).  Mean- 
while, perhaps  one  of  postmodernism' s  most 
notable  effects,  at  least  among  many  art  and 
design  students  today,  is  that  it  has  helped 
nurture  a  strong  desire  for  authenticity — that 
is,  for  a  sense  of  some  absolute  aesthetic  val- 
ues or  technical  standards  on  which  to  hang 
their  professional-artists'  hats. 

Against  this  backdrop,  books,  reviews,  and 
essays  are  now  being  published  that  are  be- 


ginning to  examine  postmodernism  with  a 
retrospective  air.  Some  observers  have  sug- 
gested that  we  are  living  in  "post-postmod- 
ernist" times."  In  any  case,  many  art-makers 
sense  that  we  are  passing  through  some  sort 
of  transitional  phase  that  might  eventually 
give  rise  to  another  Big  Idea  or  Movement  or 
Style  that  will  give  everybody  something  new 
to  chew  on. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  critic  Elea- 
nor Heartney's  fine,  brief  survey,  Postmoder- 
nism (Cambridge  University  Press) ,  provides 
a  concise  summary  of  how  we  arrived  at  this 
point,  at  least  in  the  visual  arts.  From  Andy 
Warhol's  BriUo  Box  (1964)  sculpture,  to  Cin- 
dy Sherman's  untitled  Film  Stills  (1970s)  and 
Sherrie  Levine's  appropriations  (1981)  of  classic 
black-and-white  images  by  the  photographer 
Walker  Evans,  and  on  to  the  body-related  art 
of  the  Nineties,  Heartney  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  postmodernist  ideas  in  the  works  of 
artists  that  gave  them  visible  form. 

Heartney  does  a  fine  job  of  explaining  how 
so  many  of  the  era's  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  multi-media  installation  works  served  to 
argue  pomo's  sometimes  obvious,  but  no  less 
contentious,  critical  themes.  Among  them: 
the  idea  that  the  forward-moving,  narrative 
flow  of  history,  including  art  history,  ended 
decades  ago,  ushering  in  an  age  of  the  per- 
petual present,  in  which  historical  styles  or 
motifs  are  merely  fodder  for  art-making  "stra- 
tegies" that  celebrate  pastiche;  or  the  idea  that, 
in  our  consumer-culture,  insatiable  desire  for 
gratification  through  representations  of  what 
we  idealize  (like  youthful  fashion  images)  or 
through  acquiring  commodity  objects  (to  shop 
till  you  drop,  including  for  works  of  art)  both 
motivates  and  helps  explain  our  behavior. 

Over  the  years,  Duke  University  Press  has 
published  an  estimable  share  of  books  in  the 
fields  of  postmodernist  art  history,  art  criti- 
cism, and  "culture  studies."  M/E/A/N/l/N/G: 
An  Anthology  of  Artists'  Writings,  Theory,  and 
Criticism,  edited  by  Susan  Bee  and  Mira  Schor, 
is  one  of  its  latest.  It  gathers  a  selection  of  es- 
says and  articles  from  M/E/A/N/l/N/G,  an  art 
journal  that  Bee  and  Schor  founded  in  New 
York  in  1986  and  published  for  ten  years. 

By  the  late  1970s,  pioneering  feminist 
artists  had  introduced  many  of  their  central 
themes  into  fine  art's  international  discourse. 
In  the  early  1980s,  splashy  neo-expression- 
ism  emerged  in  Germany  and   Italy,   and 


in  New  York.  It  rejected  minimalism  and 
conceptualism's  austerity,  and  it  seized  the 
art  world's  attention.  A  short  while  later, 
M/E/A/N/l/N/G  first  appeared,  providing  an 
independent  venue  for  artists  who,  writing 
for  themselves,  explored  postmodernist  crit- 
ical issues  from  a  feminist  viewpoint  at  a 
time  when  the  art  scene  was  charged  with 
high  energy  and  fueled  by  unprecedented 
commercial  hype. 

Essays  in  the  journal,  which  Bee  and  Schor 
published  twice  a  year,  and  roundtable  dis- 
cussions involving  female  and  male  artists, 
poets,  and  critics,  addressed  such  topics  as 
how  contemporary  art  represented  gender  or 
how  conventional  art  history  had  largely 
excluded  women  artists  from  its  canon. 
M/E/A/N/l/N/G  touched  upon  subjects  that 
glossy  art  magazines  generally  ignored  dur- 
ing the  boom  years  of  the  1980s  art  market, 
such  as  everyday  working  conditions  for 
artists  who  were  not  rock-star  famous,  or  how 
artists  who  were  mothers  managed  child- 
rearing  and  professional  careers. 

Articles  in  M/E/A/N/l/N/G  dared  to  ex- 
amine from  a  feminist  perspective  the  idea 
of  "visual  pleasure" — whose  pleasure,  and  on 
what  terms?  They  also  looked  at  the  persona 
of  the  "bad  girl,"  who,  contrary  to  American 
society's  moralizing  stereotype,  just  might  have 
been  a  self-aware,  self-assured,  capable  woman 
who  knew  what  she  wanted — security,  self- 
esteem,  a  satisfying  job,  power,  and  sex — 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  go  about  getting  it. 

Some  of  the  language  in  this  anthology  is 
dated;  such  inelegant  phrases  as  "patriarchy's 
strategies  of  ideological  and  institutional 
repression"  or  "the  erotically  disenfranchised 
postmenopausal  woman"  might  make  more 
poetically  inclined  readers  wince.  But  they 
might  also  make  them  angry,  for  so  many  of 
the  unfair,  condescending  attitudes  toward 
women  in  general  and  toward  female  artists 
in  particular  that  prevailed  in  society  and  in 
the  cultural  world  decades  ago  persist  today. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  typically  small 
quantities  of  works  by  women  artists  that 
routinely  turn  up  in  major  museum  exhibitions 
like  the  Whitney  Biennial  in  New  York.  Or 
the  fact  that  revisionist  art  historians  still  find 
themselves  having  to  play  catch-up  with  out- 
dated textbooks  that  diminish  or  ignore  the 
accomplishments  of  such  figures  as  the  black 
American  painter  Norman  Lewis  (1909-1979) 
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or  the  painter  Joan  Mitchell  (1926-1992). 
Both  were  significant  New  York  School  ab- 
stractionists who  deserve  to  be  known  to  more 
than  an  informed,  art- world  elite. 

M/E/A/N/I/N/G:  An  Anthobgy  is  a  valuable 
document  whose  arguments  and  messages 
still  reverberate  in  urgent  ways.  Overall,  the 
book  makes  the  point  that  postmodernism 
never  completely  subsumed  feminist  critical 
theory.  Indeed,  over  time,  as  structuralism 
begat  poststructuralism  and  the  intellectual 
gymnastics  of  deconstruction,  postmodern- 
ism's  critical  reach  expanded  to  embrace  not 
only  literature,  cinema,  and  the  visual  and 
design  arts,  but  also  the  methods  and  subject 
matter  of  history  and  science.  Academicians 
in  these  latter  fields  are  still  wrestling  with 
pomo's  impact  today,  as  it  challenges  the 
factuality  of  their  research  findings  and  their 
disciplines'  authority. 

Just  how  far  postmodernist  critical  think- 
ing has  stretched  in  the  visual  arts  was  de- 
monstrated in  the  exhibition  "Painting  at  the 
Edge  of  the  World"  at  the  Walker  Art  Center 
in  Minneapolis  earlier  this  year.  As  the  show's 
organizer,  Douglas  Fogle,  observes  in  the  cata- 
logue that  he  edited,  which  accompanied  that 
presentation  of  thirty  artists'  works,  today  the 
practice  of  painting  "is  no  longer  solely  bound 
by  such  traditional  categories  as  figuration, 
abstraction,  portraiture,  and  landscape,  or 
even  by  the  conventional  definition  of  the 
medium  as  paint  on  canvas." 

In  the  book  Painting  at  the  Edge  of  the  World, 
numerous  artists  and  critics,  in  a  similarly 
broad  manner,  consider  what  painting — the 
concept,  the  process,  the  finished  object — in 
our  times  can  be.  Their  conclusion:  A  paint- 
ing, which  is  normally  an  image  supported 
by  a  surface  (say,  in  oil  paint  on  canvas),  can 
certainly  take  such  a  form,  but  that  it  can 
take  many  other  novel  forms  as  well. 

For  a  long  time,  photography  has  influenced 
what  image -makers  do;  more  recently,  so  has 
the  expressive  power  of  visual,  digital  media. 
But  Fogle's  exhibition  suggested,  and  his  book 
echoes  the  idea,  that,  as  he  writes,  "[Pjaint- 
ing's  traditional  function  as  a  window  on  the 
world  has  been  circumvented,  or  rather  some- 
one has  left  the  window  open  and  a  number 
of  things  have  crawled  in." 

Among  the  evidence  of  this  change  in  the 
show  and  the  book:  works  ranging  from  the 
Brazilian  artist  Helio  Oiticica's  three-dimen- 
sional paintings-as-sculpture  to  the  Scottish 
artist  Jim  Lambie's  site-specific  installations. 
Oiticica,  who  died  in  1980,  took  paintings 
off  the  wall  and  broke  them  up  into  multiple 
planes  in  space;  often  he  hung  their  compo- 
nent parts  from  the  ceiling  and  placed  mir- 
rors on  the  floor  beneath  them.  Lambie  has 
"action-painted"  against  a  gallery's  wall,  using 
a  shaggy  bunch  of  carrots  as  a  brush,  and 
created  geometric  patterns  with  colored- 


vinyl  tape  on  the  floor  of  another. 

Other  elements  that  have  crept  into  the 
conceptual  and  physical  space  that  paintings 
once  literally  framed  include  the  artist 
Takashi  Murakami's  amusing  blend  of  influ- 
ences from  pop  art  and  from  Japanese  manga 
and  anime  (comic  books  and  animated  car- 
toons), and  the  sumptuous  psychedelia  of 
the  British-born  artist  Chris  Ofili's  mixed- 
media  tableaux.  Ofili  uses  paint,  glitter, 
magazine  cutouts,  and  elephant  dung.  His 
images  refer  to  African  art,  hip-hop  culture, 
fashion,  and  1970s  "blaxploitation"  films. 
From  such  works,  some  viewers  might  sur- 
mise that  we  really  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  late  postmodernism  or  post-post- 
modernism, in  which  artists  are  both  theo- 
retically and  literally  deconstructing  the 
familiar  forms  that  artistic  expression  con- 
ventionally takes. 

If  so,  then  as  Painting  at  the  Edge  of  the  World 
argues,  painting  (or  "painting")  can  refer  as 
much  to  the  making  of  tangible  objects  that 
represent  the  world — the  real  or  the  imagi- 
nary— as  it  does  to  an  outlook  that  is  philo- 
sophical and,  well,  "painterly."  Such  is  the 
sensibility  of  a  person  who  "paints"  what  he 
experiences  even  as  he  experiences  it  (that  is, 
someone  who  considers  what  he  perceives  as 
he  perceives  it  in  terms  of  how  it  could  be 
artistically  represented).  Think  of  a  painter  or 
film-maker's  gesture  as  she  crops  a  view  with 
her  fingers,  imitating  a  picture  frame  or  a 
camera's  viewfinder.  Or  recall  the  voyeuristic 
suburban  teenager  in  the  movie  American 
Beauty  who  videotaped  hours  and  hours  of 
his  daily  peregrinations.  All  the  world's  a 
stage,  postmodernist  image -makers  tell  us, 
and  it  is  our  job  or  our  recreation  to  capture 
the  spectacle,  to  make  the  real  irreal  with 
whatever  media  become  available  and  in 
whichever  forms  we  can  fashion  from  them. 

Another  Duke  Press  anthology,  Economic 
Engagements  with  Art,  scrutinizes  the  market 
in  which  art  it  is  bought  and  sold.  Edited  by 
Neil  De  Marchi  and  Crauford  D.W  Good- 
win, its  essays  examine  the  history  of  a  field 
whose  more  recent  roller-coaster  rhythms 
have  reflected  the  money-obsessed  spirit  of 
our  age.  In  one  essay,  Zarines  Negron,  a  1999 
Duke  graduate  in  economics,  looks  back  at 
the  European  art  market's  early  history.  She 
recalls  the  life  and  work  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Spanish  painter  and  art  theorist 
Francisco  Pacheco,  who  served  as  an  over- 
seer of  religious  painting  during  the  Inqui- 
sition. His  writings  described  the  practice  of 
painting  and  advised  both  suppliers  and 
buyers  of  art — of  artworks  as  products — 
about  what  to  look  for. 

Goodwin,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Duke  and  developer  of  a  course 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  pro- 
gram that  examines  some  of  these  same  is- 


sues as  seen  through  the  Bloomsbury  group, 
has  researched  the  relationship  between  the 
history  of  art  and  that  of  economic  thought. 
His  essay,  "The  Economics  of  Art  Through 
Art  Critics'  Eyes,"  looks  at  how  the  pioneer- 
ing, twentieth-century  critics  Roger  Fry, 
Clive  Bell,  and  Kenneth  Clark  understood 
and  explained  the  conditions  in  which  art  is 
made  and  consumed.  Their  concerns  were 
primarily  aesthetic.  Still,  their  considerations 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  art  inevitably 
took  into  account  the  commerce  that  sur- 
rounded it.  Goodwin  writes:  "These  critics 
behaved  and  approached  their  subject  in 
some  ways  remarkably  like...  economists." 

Among  their  aesthetic  beliefs,  they  held  that 
the  artist  was  someone  who  answered  an  in- 
ner— or  higher — calling,  not  the  dictates  of 
market  forces;  that  beauty  could  be  regarded 
as  more  important  than  comfort;  and  that 
art  was  something  that  served  to  enhance  or 
improve  civilization.  In  short,  art  was  some- 
thing good — provided  it  was  good  art. 

Economic  Engagements  with  Art  also  looks 
at  the  nineteenth-century  British  artist  and 
critic  John  Ruskin's  musings  on  similar  themes, 
at  the  international  scope  of  the  art  market, 
and  at  luxury  spending  and  how  "pictures" 
were  priced  in  eighteenth-century  England. 
The  book  serves  as  a  reminder  that  post- 
modernism's  sometimes  self-important-sound- 
ing critique  of  art  as  a  commodity  has  long 
roots.  Artists,  critics,  buyers,  and  sellers  have 
long  recognized  that  artworks  are  products 
whose  values  and  meanings  shift  in  relation 
to  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  to  the  changing 
contexts  in  which  they  are  experienced,  or 
simply  to  fashion's  perennial,  passing  fancy. 

These  books  and  others  like  them  put 
some  of  the  ideas  and  subjects  that  histori- 
cally helped  shape  postmodernism  or  that  its 
proponents  have  routinely  investigated  into 
a  perspective  that  could  be  helpful  to  uni- 
versity students.  For  anyone  else  who  might 
want  to  become  familiar  with  a  way  of  criti- 
cal analysis  that  has  been  pervasive  and 
influential  for  a  long  time,  they  offer  plenty 
of  insight,  too.  However  postmodernism  in 
the  visual  arts  further  evolves  is  anyone's 
guess.  What  is  certain,  though,  is  that  its 
outlook  and  sensibility — ironic,  challenging 
to  established  powers,  sensitive  to  language, 
and  endlessly  intrigued  by  the  forms  and 
meanings  to  be  found  in  the  human-made, 
visible  environment — have  indelibly  marked 
our  understanding  of  the  world  and  societies 
in  which  we  live. 

— Edward  M.  Gomez 


Gomez  '79  is  the  author  of  Roberto  Cortazar, 
a  biography  of  the  contemporary  Mexican 
painter,  which  will  be  published  this  summer  by 
Landucci. 
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lion's  proposed  missile  defense? 

It  is  technologically  daunting  but 
probably  doable  to  build  a  Na- 
tional Missile  Defense  (NMD) 
system  that  can  provide  meaning- 
ful protection  against  the  kinds  of 
missile  threats  that  the  North 
Koreas  and  Iraqs  of  the  world  can 
generate  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Enemies  would  try  to  defeat 
the  system  (just  as  we  would  try 
to  counter  those  efforts),  but  in 
virtually  every  scenario,  the  system 
would  protect  more  U.S.  cities 
than  are  protected  now. 

The  principal  value  of  NMD 
is  that  it  would  help  protect  U.S. 
citizens  in  the  unlikely  but  cata- 
strophic eventuality  that  deter- 
rence against  a  rogue  state  fails — 
and  it  would  do  so  without  mar- 
kedly increasing  the  likelihood  of 
an  attack  against  the  U.S.  in  the 
first  place.  Critics  of  the  program 
exaggerate  the  ease  with  which 
rogue  states  could  overcome  a 
layered  NMD  system.  But  the 
most  optimistic  backers  of  the  pro- 
gram likewise  minimize  the  tech- 
nological challenge  of  making  the 
system  at  least  minimally  effective. 

By  all  accounts,  the  system  will 
be  expensive.  It  will  seriously  con- 
strain other  defense  spending,  im- 
pinge upon  discretionary  spending 
on  non-defense  programs,  and 
(unless  the  economy  rebounds) 
may  even  bump  up  against  the  tax 
cuts  in  the  out  years. 

But  one  must  at  least  consider 
the  costs  of  doing  nothing.  If  a 
collapsing  North  Korea  launches 
a  Samson-option  strike,  would  we 
be  glad  that  we  didn't  "waste" 
money  on  an  NMD  system?  The 
government  has  a  moral  duty  to 
take  prudent  steps  to  protect  the 
population  from  grave  threats. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  NMD 
program  diverts  resources  and 
attention  away  from  other  likely 
threats,  including  other  threats 


involving  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, then  we  may  be  worse 
off.  On  balance,  NMD  only 
makes  sense  if  it  is  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive strategy  for  meeting 
global  security  needs. 

Our  NATO  allies  are  likely  to 
make  the  Bush  administration 
pay  a  heavy  price  in  exchange  for 
their  support.  On  this  issue,  Euro- 
pean publics  have  not  moved 
much  from  where  they  were  at 
the  height  of  the  Cold  War — they 
still  believe  arms-control  meas- 
ures, however  weakly  enforced, 
are  the  best  way  to  address  securi- 
ty threats.  The  Russians  and  espe- 
cially the  Chinese  will  probably 
never  truly  support  it  and  the 
costs  of  getting  their  tacit  acqui- 
escence will  be  high.  The  biggest 
problem  is  that  these  internation- 
al political  costs  must  be  paid  up 
front  while  the  security  benefits 
are  only  realized  in  the  future. 

NMD  is  not  going  to  funda- 
mentally change  the  arms-race 
dynamic  with  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  have  already  embarked 
on  a  massive  military  moderniza- 
tion program  aimed  at  challeng- 
ing the  United  States'  position  in 
Asia  and  nothing  we  do  short  of 
total  capitulation  and  retreat 
from  the  western  Pacific  is  likely 
to  stop  it.  The  same  critics  who 
claim  that  NMD  would  compel 
China  to  unleash  an  arms  race  to 
preserve  the  Chinese  deterrent 
also  claim  that  NMD  is  not  worth 
doing  because  it  is  easily  defeated 
with  cheap,  low-tech  spoofing 
techniques  that  even  the  North 
Koreans  can  master. 


HEARD i 


"I  think  NBA  teams  get  too 
caught  up  in  talking  about  poten- 
tial and  upside  and  forget  that 
taking  a  player  like  Battier,  who 


already  knows  how  to  play  the 
game  and  will  be  a  solid  NBA  tal- 
ent, can  be  a  smarter  move  than 
putting  your  future  in  the  hands 
of  an  eighteen-year-old  kid." 

—Basketball  News  senior  editor 

Ken  Bikoff,  after  Shane  Battier 

'01  was  chosen  sixth  in  the  NBA 

draft,  following  three  high-school 


"Duke's  campus  is  absolutely  gor- 
geous. A  lot  of  people  have  told 
us  that  if  they  could  shoot  on  any 
campus  in  the  country,  they'd 
choose  Duke." 
— Lisa  Fincannon,  casting  director 
for  the  TV  series  Dawson's  Creek, 
referring  to  the  choice  of  Duke  as 
a  stand-in  for  the  fictional  "Worth- 
ington  College,"  where  one  of  the 


LIST 


to 
life. 

Kingsley  Amis'  Luck}  Jim  had  the 
luck  to  get  two  mentions.  Steve 
Cohn,  director  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity Press,  says,  "Although  it  is 
about  a  campus  in  a  place  and 
time  (the  England  of  forty  years 
ago)  quite  removed  from  ours,  I 
find  it  far  wiser — and  also  far  fun- 
nier and  far  better  written — than 
any  novel  about  an  American 
campus  that  I  know."  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Will  Willimon  adds,  "Its 
portrayal  of  the  perils  of  being  a 
young  professor  is  unequaled....  I 
sometimes  think  that  we  academ- 
ics, even  we  non-English  ones, 
are  too  easy  prey  for  satirists." 

Sue  Wasiolek  76,  M.H.A.  78, 
LL.M.  '93  marked  herself  as  a  fan 
of  the  enduring  but  elusive  J.D. 
Salinger,  and  particularly  of  his 
short-fiction  stories  collected  as 
Fronny  and  Zooey.  "Although  it 
focuses  on  the  nervous  breakdown 
of  a  young  woman  in  college,  its 
real  theme  is  to  remind  us  that 
everyone  wants  to  belong  and 
find  purpose  in  life,"  she  says.  "It 


truly  provides  inspiration  for  me 
to  focus  on  the  simple  things  in 
life  and  to  recognize  that  I  am 
part  of  something  so  much  bigger 
than  myself." 

Kay  Singer,  associate  dean  of 
Trinity  College  and  health  profes- 
sions adviser,  has  a  triple  recom- 
mendation: Don  DiLillo's  White 
Noise  ("My  favorite  passage  is  the 
description  of  a  team-taught  sem- 
inar in  which  pop-culture-studies 
colleagues  dissect  the  relationships 
of  Hitler  and  Elvis  to  their  moth- 
ers); Francine  Prose's  Blue  Angel 
("political  correctness,  sexual  ha- 
rassment, punk  students,  and 
boredom  at  a  small  New  England 
college");  and  Carl  Djerassi's 
Cantor's  Dilemma  ("scientific 
mentoring,  intellectual  property, 
ethics,  honesty,  and  trust"). 

University  Librarian  David  Fer- 
riero  singles  out  Michael  Malone's 
new  novel,  First  Lady,  being  re- 
leased in  the  fall.  The  plot,  as  he 
describes  it,  centers  on  "a  serial 
killer  in  the  environs  of  Haver 
University,  a  large  private  univer- 
sity in  North  Carolina's  Piedmont." 
Ferriero  is  drawn  to  Malone's 
knack  for  creating  "a  'village'  of 
interrelationships  both  touching 
and  humorous" — not  to  mention 
"the  Duke  setting  in  disguise  and 
Inez  Boodle,  the  hot  barbecue 
sauce  heiress." 

Favorites  for  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  include  Richard  Russo's 
Straight  Man,  whose  main  charac- 
ter, the  chairman  of  a  small-college 
English  department,  comments 
about  himself  and  his  fellow  fac- 
ulty: "Anyone  who  observed  us 
would  conclude  the  purpose  of  all 
academic  discussion  was  to  pro- 
vide the  grounds  for  becoming 
further  entrenched  in  our  original 
positions."  He  also  recommends 
Philip  Roth's  The  Human  Stain,  in 
which  the  Big  Issues — the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  Clinton  impeach- 
ment, identity  politics — impinge 
in  unexpected  ways  on  individual 
academic  ambitions. 
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Live  long  Live  welt  Lifecare. 

*  H  ow  you  live  and  where  you  live  deter- 
mine how  you  feel  -  about  your  health 


your  future,  your  life.  If  your  goal  is  a 
longer,  happier  life,  the  key  is  to  stay  as 
healthy  as  possible.  Introducing  Galloway 
Ridge,  a  Lifecare  retirement  community 
designed  for  healthy  living  and  peace 
of  mind. 

Located  in  the  charming  community  of 
Fearrington  Village,  and  just  a  short  drive 


from  your  beloved  alma  mater,  Galloway 
Ridge  is  different  than  anything  you've  seen 
before.  There's  a  lot  to  see  and  a  lot  to  learn. 
Call  toll  free  (888)  763-9600  today  to 
discover  a  retirement  lifestyle  you  can  feel 
good  about. 


Galloway  Ridge 


Information  Center  •  2015  Weatkrsfield  .  Pittsboro,  NC  27312 
Toll  Free  (888)  763-9600  .  (919)545-2215  .  mvzo.gallowayridge.com 
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THE  LINK  BETWEEN 

CAPITAL  AND 

OPPORTUNITY 

You   have   a   solid   education.    A   challenging 
career.    And    capital    intended    for    strong 
investment  returns.  We  are  the  link  between 
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capital    and    opportunity.    At   The    Dilweg 
Companies,     we've     assembled     the     most 
knowledgeable  team  of  real  estate  professionals 
in  our  region.  With  specializations  in  all  aspects 
of  commercial  real  estate,  our  team  pinpoints 

H 
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trends  and  opportunities  that  produce  solid 
investment  returns.   Let  us   link  you   to   the 
opportunities  in  investment  real  estate. 

the 

DILWEG 

companies 

Team  strength.  Regional  insight.  Superior  returns. 

14  Consultant  Place,  Suite  250 

Durham,  North  Carolina    27707 

Phone:  919. 402. 9100 

• 
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The  Numbers  Game 

REVELING  IN  AND  REVILING  THE  RANKINGS 

BY  ROBERT  J.  BLIWISE 

Love  them  or  hate  them,  college  rankings  appeal  to  a  culture  that  worships 
consumer  choice  and  is  seduced  by  prestige  value. 


At  the  John  Jay  College  Theater  in  mid- 
town  Manhattan,  this  past  spring's 
attraction  was  Mnemonic.  It  is  a  play 
built  on  memory,  "one  of  the  last  great 
mysteries,"  according  to  a  snippet  of  dialogue. 
Even  before  the  stage  action  unfolds,  audience 
members  are  challenged  to  remember  where 
they  were  two  hours  ago,  two  weeks  ago,  a 
month  ago,  ten  years  ago. 

As  it  happens,  those  audience  members 
stepped  out  of  the  theater  to  see  two  huge 
memory  aids:  twin  blue -and- white  banners 
proclaiming  that  John  Jay  College  is  "Ranked 
#1  in  America  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" for  its  graduate  program  in  criminal- 
justice  policy.  That's  a  memory  that's  meant 
to  endure. 

Last  fall,  Jim  Gray  and  other  senior  admin- 
istrators at  Duke's  Fuqua  School  of  Business 
huddled  together  just  before  the  unveiling  of 
business-school  rankings  from  BusinessWeek. 
Gray,  Fuqua's  associate  dean  for  marketing 
and  communications,  recalls  meeting  in  the 
dean's  conference  room  as  the  results  came 
through  over  an  Internet  connection.  "All 
the  schools  were  logging  into  this  site.  It  was 
funny:  The  connection  wouldn't  work  at  first 
because  all  the  schools  were  flying  into  this 
thing  precisely  at  six  o'clock.  But  we  finally 
got  in,  and  they  did  this  big  countdown — 
counting  down  from  number  twenty-five  to 
number  one.  And  once  they  got  past  num- 
ber seven  or  six  and  we  weren't  yet  on  the 
list,  we  knew  that  something  good  was  going 
to  happen." 

About  200  students  were  gathered  in  a 
classroom  nearby.  As  the  countdown  persist- 
ed— and  as  a  lustrous  Fuqua  ranking  be- 
came more  and  more  likely — the  excitement 
kept  building.  Fuqua  ended  up  at  number 
five.  When  that  word  finally  came,  the  stu- 
dents were  "yelling,  screaming,  high-fiving"; 
several  of  them  ran  up  to  fetch  then-dean 


Rex  Adams  '62.  Adams  climbed  onto  a  bench 
and  made  some  appropriately  enthusiastic  re- 
marks. And  the  next  day,  Gray  says,  it  was 
back  to  the  serious-minded  business  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Those  who  want  to  keep  reveling  in  the 
world  of  rankings  can  consult  Stuart  Rojsta- 
czer's  College  Ranking  Service  (www.rank 
yourcollege.com).  Rojstaczer,  a  Duke  geolo- 
gy professor,  unveiled  the  mock  website  in 
July.  The  rambling  rationalization  on  the  site 
says,  "Through  elaborate  meta-analysis  that 
took  place  over  several  years  at  a  cost  equal 
(in  1994  dollars)  to  the  Manhattan  Project, 
we  identified  629  independent  factors  (ca- 
balists  on  our  staff  note  that  this  number  is 
the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  words 
'Torah'  and  'life'  combined,  and  believe  we 
have  identified  the  Holy  Grail,  so  to  speak,  of 
higher  education)  contributing  to  the  quality 
of  a  college."  Bragging  that  "our  rankings  are 
not  static,"  the  website  advises  users  to  hit 
the  refresh  button  on  their  web  browser.  That 
causes  the  "Mighty  Max"  computer  program 
to  recalculate  the  rankings.  In  fact,  the  site 
uses  a  program  to  sort  colleges  randomly;  in 
the  course  of  less  than  a  minute,  Duke,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Carnegie  Mellon  changed  places 
at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Rojstaczer  told  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation that  "there  is  no  rational  basis  to 
numerically  ranking  American  universities 
and  colleges."  Rational  or  not,  college  rankings 
are  one  aspect  of  the  number-one — or  at  least 
a  prevalent — cultural  phenomenon.  Amazon, 
com  ranks  book  preferences  and  Consumer 
Reports  ranks  refrigerators.  An  international 
rankings  system  sorts  out  the  expertise  of 
Scrabble  players.  In  a  paint-by-the-numbers 
variation,  an  artist  has  produced  a  work  with 
the  elements  that,  so  his  polling  data  tell 
him,  rank  at  the  top  of  the  public's  prefer- 
ences: a  landscape  with  water,  mountains, 


animals,  lots  of  blue,  and  the  figure  of  George 
Washington.  The  Van  Cliburn  competition 
produces  the  top-ranked  classical  pianist — 
prompting  the  complaint  from  a  New  York 
Times  columnist  that  "ranking  pianists  as  if 
they  were  Olympic  athletes  is  inherently  in- 
artistic." 

Why  the  preoccupation  with  college  rank- 
ings? According  to  a  1997  study  by  UCLA's 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  Infor- 
mation Studies,  "Choosing  a  college  is  an 
intangible,  expensive  purchase  perceived  to 
be  fraught  with  risks,  and  parents  and  stu- 
dents may  be  using  national  rankings  as  im- 
partial sources  of  reliable  information.  The 
more  uncertain  the  decision,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  consumers  consult  ratings  in- 
formation in  an  attempt  to  lower  their  risks." 
To  the  extent  that  they  validate  a  decision 
steeped  in  ambiguity,  resorting  to  rankings 
can  even  be  emotionally  soothing. 

The  UCLA  study  found  that  most  stu- 
dents don't  find  rankings  to  be  important. 
At  the  same  time,  "Users  of  rankings  (those 
citing  them  as  somewhat  or  very  important) 
are  more  likely  to  have  frequently  asked  a 
teacher  for  advice  in  high  school,  more  likely 
to  be  high-achieving  students,  and  more  likely 
to  aspire  to  doctoral,  legal,  and  medical  de- 
grees." That  is,  rankings  have  a  special  appeal 
to  the  brightest  and  most  ambitious  students. 
"The  students  who  are  using  the  rankings 
are  precisely  those  students  who  have  fine- 
tuned  perceptions  of  what's  important  in 
choosing  a  college  and  who  already  know, 
and  act  on,  notions  of  which  institutions  are 
'best.'  Newsmagazine  rankings  are  merely  re- 
inforcing and  legitimizing  those  students' 
status  obsessions." 

To  Peter  Cary,  special-projects  editor  at 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  rankings  transcend 
status  concerns.  With  so  much  information, 
much  of  it  conflicting,  college -bound  stu- 
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dents  can  find  themselves  "utterly  lost"  without 
"an  assessment  of  comparative  educational 
quality."  Rankings,  he  says,  can  narrow  col- 
lege choices,  but  shouldn't  define  the  ulti- 
mate choice.  In  forum  after  forum,  he  says, 
he  stresses  to  students  and  parents  that  "one 
would  be  crazy  to  apply  to  only  the  number- 
one  school  in  our  rankings." 

Though  a  growing  phenomenon,  college 
rankings  aren't,  strictly  speaking,  a  new 
phenomenon.  They've  been  around  for 
more  than  200  years,  says  Ted  Fiske, 
former  education  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times.  His  Fiske  Guide  to  Colleges,  which  eval- 
uates schools  by  several  criteria  but  doesn't 
rank  them,  is  considered  a  standard.  (Fiske, 
now  an  education  consultant,  lives  in  Dur- 
ham with  his  wife,  Helen  Ladd,  a  Duke  pub- 
lic policy  professor.)  In  the  1870s,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Education  published  lists  of  col- 
leges by  type.  And  in  1886,  Fiske  says,  it  sin- 
gled out  twelve  schools  as  having  "achieved 
more  than  national  distinction." 

Fiske  says  that  colleges  themselves  brought 
on  the  rankings  frenzy.  By  the  late  1970s,  they 
were  discerning  a  shift  from  a  seller's  to  a 
buyer's  market.  With  a  demographic  down- 
turn, enrollments  were  dwindling  and  com- 
petition for  tuition-paying  students  was 
intensifying.  So  colleges  became  marketing- 
minded.  "One  result  of  the  new  profession- 
alism in  college  advertising  is  that  promotional 
brochures  are  beginning  to  look  like  cigarette 
ads,"  Fiske  wrote  in  a  1979  Atlantic  Monthly 
story.  He  went  on  to  argue  that  "the  most  ob- 
vious problem"  with  the  newly  spirited  grab 
for  students  was  "the  abuse  of  simple  truth, 
a  virtue  with  which  colleges  have  often  pre- 
sumed to  identify  themselves  in  the  past." 

Today  he  says,  "One  thing  colleges  didn't 
count  on  as  they  became  so  savvy  about  mar- 
keting is  that  Americans  know  how  to  be 
consumers."  Quite  inadvertently,  colleges,  in 
their  self-promoting  mode,  "created  a  market 
for  people  to  come  in  on  the  side  of  consumers, 
to  sort  out  the  overload  of  propaganda." 

Fiske  is  concerned  that  college  rankings 
obscure  deeper  issues  of  campus  "flavor  and 
character."  He  says,  "It's  inappropriate  to  say 
what's  the  best  college — the  issue  is  what's 
the  best  college  for  a  particular  individual. 
And  criteria  that  can  be  quantified  are  not 
necessarily  the  important  ones  in  making 
decisions  about  colleges.  Colleges  are  like 
people,  and  matching  a  student  to  a  college 
is  like  a  marriage.  You  want  to  find  a  place 
that  coincides  with  your  needs  and  desires. 
There's  no  way  you  can  quantify  the  sort  of 
people  who  go  there  or  quantify  whether 
you'll  want  them  as  lifelong  friends." 

U.S.  News  sparked  the  modern  rankings 
trend  in  1983  with  its  "best  colleges"  list,  or- 
iginally compiled  from  a  survey  of  college 


"A  process  that  students  should 
be  able  to  do  for  themselves, 
U.S.  News  &  Worm  Report  does 
for  everyone.  And  then  it's 
assumed  that  there  is  objective 
truth  in  the  outcome." 

presidents.  And  it's  received  the  brunt  of  the 
criticism.  Reed  College,  for  one,  publicly  ques- 
tioned the  methodology  and  usefulness  of 
the  magazine's  rankings  from  the  beginning. 
Reed  president  Steven  Koblik  told  U.S.  News 
that  its  project  wasn't  credible,  and  said  the 
college  would  not  be  returning  any  of  the 
magazine's  surveys.  "Higher  education  isn't 
a  commodity  like  cars  or  refrigerators,"  he 
insists.  "There  aren't  twenty-five  colleges  in 
this  country  that  are  best  for  everyone." 

In  1996,  Stanford's  then-president,  Gerhard 
Casper,  wrote  to  U.S.  News'  editor  com- 
plaining about  the  "specious  formulas  and 
spurious  precision"  behind  rankings.  Casper 
noted,  "Universities  change  very  slowly — in 
many  ways  more  slowly  than  even  I  would 
like.  Yet,  the  people  behind  the  U.S.  News 
rankings  lead  readers  to  believe  either  that 
university  quality  pops  up  and  down  like  pol- 
iticians in  polls,  or  that  last  year's  rankings 
were  wrong  but  this  year's  are  right  (until,  of 
course,  next  year's  prove  them  wrong)."  And 
he  disputed  the  validity  of  particular  indica- 
tors, observing,  for  example,  that  a  college 
could  improve  its  "predicted"  graduation  rate 
by  "offering  a  cream-puff  curriculum  and  au- 
tomatic As." 

The  annual  college -rankings  issue  is  an 
automatic  winner  for  U.S.  News:  It  sells  twice 
as  many  copies  as  a  typical  run  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  is  reportedly  a  bigger  seller  than 


the  Sports  Illustrated  swimsuit  issue.  During  the 
month  that  the  rankings  are  released,  the  U.S. 
News  website  gets  some  40  million  page  views, 
says  Peter  Cary.  As  special-projects  editor,  he 
has  a  purview  that  extends  to  the  magazine's 
college  guide,  graduate -school  guide,  online 
education  guide,  and  website. 

Those  rankings  are  part  of  a  larger  social 
reality — a  reality  that  may  not  be  so  quick  to 
separate  cars  from  colleges.  Claudia  Buch- 
mann,  an  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at 
Duke,  says  Americans  like  to  believe  "that 
things  can  be  ordered  in  a  hierarchy,  that 
one  thing  can  be  quantitatively  better  than 
another.  There  are  really  big  problems  when 
we  do  that,  especially  because  people  tend  to 
buy  into  these  things  wholeheartedly."  The 
ready-made  hierarchy  of  colleges  is  present- 
ed as  a  tool  to  help  students  make  decisions. 
In  fact,  she  says,  it  can  be  an  impediment  to 
making  the  important  decisions  that  should 
come  from  a  careful  reasoning  process. 

Buchmann  finds  it  odd  that  college  rankings 
are  seen  as  being  no  less  meaningful,  and  no 
less  appropriate,  than  product  rankings.  But 
she  says  they  show  a  familiar  American  pre- 
occupation with  prestige.  "It  used  to  be  that 
the  level  of  education  meant  something;  you 
graduated  from  high  school  and  that  meant 
something,  and  the  elite  went  on  to  higher 
education.  Then  the  credential  of  a  college  de- 
gree was  diminished  because  higher  educa- 
tion was  so  plentiful.  But  the  prestige  of  the 
degree  became  the  distinguishable  factor."  In 
a  culture  where  prestige  does  count,  she  says, 
"The  college  a  person  goes  to  matters  because 
of  the  social  networks  it  affords — access  to 
an  elite  that  can  help  in  getting  a  good  job." 

In  his  elite  position  as  Duke's  director  of 
undergraduate  admissions,  Christoph 
Guttentag  says  he  regularly  gets  unso- 
licited college  mailings.  They're  clearly 
meant  to  impress  him  as  someone  invited  to 
rate  peer  institutions.  U.S.  News,  notably, 
surveys  admissions  directors,  provosts,  and 
college  presidents  for  "reputational"  assess- 
ments. In  sounding  out  its  fellow  liberal-arts 
colleges  on  rankings,  Alma  College  discov- 
ered a  couple  of  years  ago  that  84  percent  of 
the  voters  were  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the 
schools  they  were  asked  to  rank,  and  one- 
quarter  were  just  guessing.  (U.S.  News  asks  in- 
dividuals not  prepared  to  evaluate  a  school 
to  mark  "don't  know.") 

There's  little  guessing  about  the  fact  that 
colleges  are  rankings-sensitive.  And  from  the 
vantage  point  of  U.S.  News,  that's  not  a  bad 
thing.  "A  number  of  schools  have  made  pub- 
lic pronouncement  that  they  want  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  rankings,"  says  U.S.  News' 
Cary,  because  they  believe  the  magazine's 
ranking  system  provides  legitimate  pointers 
to  "improving  academic  quality."  Ohio  State 
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In  a  late-summer  series  on 
the  agony  of  actors  vying  for 
roles,  National  Public  Radio's 
Susan  Sternberg  came  to  an 
unsurprising  conclusion:  "The 
goal  of  every  actor  is  never  to 
have  to  audition  again."  And  it's 
not  a  stretch  to  say  that  at  least 
one  goal  of  every  college  is  never 
to  have  to  be  ranked  again. 
That  goal  is  hardly  within 
reach,  a  fact  that  frustrates 
Arthur  J.  Rothkopf,  president  of 
Lafayette  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  last  eight  years. 
During  that  time,  he's  led  the 
most  conspicuous  effort  to  "fix" 
the  ratings  system.  It  hasn't  been, 
he's  quick  to  acknowledge,  a 
stunning  success. 

In  the  summer  of  1995,  Roth- 
kopf wrote  an  opinion  piece  in 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion lamenting  that  "Although 
many  college  administrators 
have  reservations  about  the 
value  of  rankings  as  a  measure 
of  the  quality  of  academic  pro- 
grams, we  know  that  the  col- 
lege-going public  takes  them 
very  seriously."  And  he  referred 
to  troubling  reports  that  some 
schools  were  "cooking"  the  sta- 
tistics they  provided  for  the 
rankings. 

Every  institution  that  receives 
federal  student  aid,  noted  Roth- 
kopf, provides  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  with  certi- 
fied financial  statements  each 
year.  Professional  audits  also 
ensure  compliance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
Why  not  apply  the  same  audit- 
ing practices,  he  wondered, 
when  colleges  file  reports  used 
in  rankings? 

Rothkopf — a  former  tax  at- 
torney and  deputy  secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— wrote:  "While  we 
may  continue  to  resist  being 
compared  and  ranked  statisti- 
cally, the  filter  provided  by  a 
standardized  reporting  process 
would  at  least  correct  a  major 
weakness  in  the  present  system, 
which  permits  the  reporting  of 
data  not  scrutinized  by  unbi- 
ased outside  examiners.  At  a 
time  when  the  pressure  on  col- 
leges to  be  accountable  to  the 
public  for  their  cost  and  educa- 
tional quality  has  reached  an 
all-time  high,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  be  less  than  fully  can- 
did and  accurate  in  reporting 


the  data  they  give  to  publishers. 
Participants  included  represen- 
tatives of  guidebook  and  maga- 
zine publishers,  leaders  of 
higher-education  associations, 
college  presidents,  and  campus 
researchers.  They  formed  two 
groups,  one  to  develop  a  stan- 
dardized way  of  reporting  insti- 
tutional data  and  the  other  to 
create  and  enforce  methods  for 
verifying  them. 

The  first  group  produced  the 
"Common  Data  Set";  it  was 
later  reviewed  by  registrars,  ad- 
missions officers,  researchers, 
and  financial-aid  administrators 
at  their  professional  meetings. 
The  form,  refined  from  year  to 
year,  is  still  used  by  VS.  News 
&  World  Report  and  others  in 
the  business  of  ranking.  And  so 
one  problem — the  complaint  by 
colleges  that  they  were  being 
asked  for  essentially  the  same 
information  in  different  ways — 
was  alleviated. 

That  was  the  easy  part,  Roth- 
kopf says.  The  verification  issue 
was  never  resolved.  Schools, 
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and  their  accrediting  agencies, 
seem  to  have  "no  enthusiasm 
for  the  idea"  of  auditing  for  the 
sake  of  ranking,  he  says.  And  it 
bothers  him — a  lot — that  the 
fudging  of  data  persists.  "What 
started  me  in  this  effort  was  the 
thought  that  higher  education 
should  be  doing  better,  that  we 
should  be  held  to  high  stan- 
dards of  accuracy.  It's  not  only 
embarrassing,  but  there  are  real 
consumer-fraud  issues  if  col- 
leges are  reporting  inaccurate 
data." 

Rothkopf  worries  about  more 
subtle  but  equally  pernicious 
outgrowths  of  rankings.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says,  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  "yield"  rates  or  to 
make  themselves  look  more 
competitive,  some  schools  will 
turn  down  a  qualified  student 
who  doesn't  seem  likely  to  enroll. 
"The  problem  is  that  colleges 
are  resigned  to  the  rankings, 
and  some  are  adjusting  their 
behavior  to  try  to  get  higher 
rankings." 


A  few  months  after  the  Chron- 
icle column  was  published, 
Rothkopf  convened  a  forum  at 
Lafayette  to  explore  how  col- 
leges might  collect  and  verify 


University  is  guided  by  a  so-called  20-10 
Plan:  By  the  year  2010,  twenty  of  its  programs 
should  rank  in  the  top  twenty,  and  ten  of 
those  should  be  in  the  top  ten.  The  bench- 
mark ranking  systems  are  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  U.S.  News.  The  lead  item 
in  a  June  "Update  from  the  President's  Of- 
fice" at  the  University  of  Georgia  reports  that 
"For  the  first  time,  the  University  of  Georgia 
was  ranked  among  the  top  twenty  public  uni- 
versities by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  We  now 
have  our  sights  set  on  the  top  fifteen." 

Caltech's  website  points  out  that  the 
school  was  "ranked  the  number-one  univer- 
sity in  the  U.S.  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
in  September  1999."  It  had  leapt  from  ninth 
place  the  year  before.  Wagner  College,  in  its 
employment  notices,  accents  its  U.S.  News 
standing  in  the  "top  tier  in  the  Northeast." 

When  it's  not  possible  to  make  such  boasts, 
the  consequences  can  be  unpleasant.  Two 
years  ago,  a  senior  vice  president  at  Hobart 
and  William  Smith  Colleges  resigned  under 
pressure  after  a  self-inflicted  rankings  wound. 
She  had  failed  to  submit  updated  informa- 
tion that  U.S.  News  uses  to  compile  its  annual 
survey.  As  a  result,  said  Hobart's  president  at 
the  time,  the  college  suffered  a  "profoundly 
disturbing"  fall  from  the  second  to  the  third 
tier  in  the  rankings  of  liberal-arts  colleges. 

The  quest  for  higher  rankings  has  had 
even  more  extreme  implications.  In  1995, 
Wall  Street  Journal  education  writer  Steve 
Stecklow  reported  that  some  colleges  were 
inflating  the  data  they  supplied.  In  reporting 
SAT  scores,  a  school  in  Florida,  for  example, 
was  lopping  off  the  bottom-scoring  6  per- 
cent of  students,  thereby  lifting  the  average 
about  40  points.  A  northeastern  school  was 
excluding  both  international  students  and 
remedial  students,  who  together  represented 
about  20  percent  of  the  freshman  class.  The 
practice  boosted  the  school's  SAT  average 
by  about  50  points.  Another  school  exclud- 
ed the  verbal  SAT  scores,  but  not  the  math 
scores,  of  about  350  international  students. 
The  reason:  Foreign  students  often  have 
trouble  with  English  and  tend  to  do  poorly 
on  verbal  SATs,  but  many  score  better  than 
U.S.  students  in  math. 

Reporter  Stecklow  compared  SAT  scores, 
acceptance  rates,  graduation  rates,  and  other 
enrollment  data  that  colleges  provided  to  the 
published  guides  with  data  they  gave  to  debt- 
rating  agencies,  investors,  and  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Misrepresent- 
ing facts  to  debt-ratings  agencies,  as  required 
when  schools  sell  bonds  or  notes,  violates 
federal  securities  laws.  Most  of  the  statistics 
in  magazines  and  guidebooks  are  self-report- 
ed and  unaudited.  As  Stecklow  put  it,  "There 
are  no  legal  penalties  for  misleading  guide- 
book publishers."  He  found  case  after  case  of 
what  he  called  "sleight  of  hand,"  but  what  col- 
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lege  officials  variously  labeled  a  "transcription 
error,"  a  "mystery,"  or  even  a  "conflict  that 
we  have  regularly  with  the  [school's]  business 
office."  One  former  college  communications 
director  admitted  to  taking  part  in  "a  meet- 
ing that  could  only  be  described  as  a  strate- 
gy session  on  how  to  cheat  on  the  survey." 

At  U.S.  News,  "our  validation  process  is  a 
lengthy  one,"  says  Cary.  Researchers  scruti- 
nize the  submitted  information  to  make  sure 
that  there  isn't  an  obvious  innocent  mistake, 
such  as  an  out-of-place  decimal  point.  They'll 
check  a  school's  data  against  what  it  submit- 
ted the  previous  year.  And  they'll  compare 
the  data  with  other  information  sources, 
such  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
The  schools,  then,  will  be  asked  to  explain 
"anomalous"  results — including  results  that 
may  be  pointed  out  by  their  competitors  fol- 
lowing publication  of  the  rankings.  Cary  says 
U.S.  News  assigned  a  reporter  to  look  into 
allegations  of  cheating  by  colleges,  and  the 
reporter  found  nothing  to  substantiate  the 
suspicions. 

Duke's  Guttentag  says  "changing  the  es- 
sential character  of  an  institution  is  not 
terribly  cost-effective."  So  rankings-driven 
schools  are  more  likely  to  try  to  shift  how 
they're  perceived  than  to  seriously  revamp 
themselves.  "If  our  goal  were  simply  to  change 
how  we  ranked,  we  could  do  things  like  fill 
50  percent  of  the  class  instead  of  30  percent 
of  the  class  with  Early  Decision  candidates. 
That  increases  your  matriculant  yield,  it 
increases  your  selectivity,  both  of  which  are 
factors  that  are  taken  into  account  in  U.S. 
News.  We  haven't  done  it  and  there's  no 
intention  to  do  it.  I'd  rather  think  about 
how  we  could  make  a  better  Duke  than  how 
we  could  make  a  higher-ranked  Duke." 

"The  real  problem  that  I  see  is  that  U.S. 
News  decides  what  questions  to  ask,  they 
decide  the  scale  that's  used,  they  decide  the 
weighting,"  says  Guttentag.  "So  what  hap- 
pens is  that  a  process  that  students  should 
be  able  to  do  for  themselves,  U.S.  News  does 
for  everyone.  And  then  it's  assumed  that 
there  is  objective  truth  in  the  outcome."  He 
suggests  that  a  better  practice  would  be  for 
the  magazine  to  sell  a  CD-ROM  packed  with 
all  of  the  information  gathered  about  schools. 
Students,  then,  could  produce  their  own 
rankings  in  terms  of  the  factors  they  value — 
distance  from  home,  cost,  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, alumni  giving,  social  life,  prominence 
of  a  particular  course  of  study,  and  so  on. 
That  way,  he  says,  a  set  of  data  could  become 
a  personally  tailored,  educational  tool. 

Don't  count  on  it,  is  the  word  from 
U.S.  News.  "Anybody  can  take  the 
data  we  have,  put  it  on  a  spreadsheet 
with  their  own  weightings,  and  re -rank 
the  schools,"  says  Cary.  "But  we're  comfort- 


able with  what  we  do.  We  feel  our  weighting 
system  is  the  one  that  has  the  U.S.  News 
stamp  on  it.  It's  established  U.S.  News  as  an 
authority  in  this  area,  and  we're  not  inclined 
to  shake  up  the  system." 

A  school's  U.S.  News  ranking,  within  its 
group  of  peer  institutions,  hinges  on  various 
academic  indicators.  Each  indicator  is  as- 
signed a  weight — "based  on  our  judgments," 
as  the  magazine  puts  it,  "about  which  meas- 


A  mock  rankings  website  brags 
that  "our  rankings  are  not 
static."  In  the  course  of  less 
than  a  minute,  Duke,  Dartmouth, 
and  Carnegie  Mellon  changed 
places  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

ures  of  quality  matter  most."  Seventy-five 
percent  of  a  school's  ranking  is  determined 
by  "objective  measures":  retention  and  grad- 
uation rates;  class  sizes  and  student-faculty 
ratios;  measures  of  student  selectivity,  such  as 
high-school  class  ranks,  test  scores,  and  admis- 
sion acceptance  rates;  per-student  spending; 
alumni  giving;  and  so  forth.  The  remaining 
25  percent  is  based  on  the  "reputational  sur- 
vey." That  prestige  measure  may  be  subjec- 
tive but,  as  U.S.  News  sees  it,  it's  important: 
"A  diploma  from  a  distinguished  college  helps 
graduates  get  good  jobs  or  gain  admission  to 
a  top-notch  graduate  program." 

Critics  are  quick  to  point  to  U.S.  News' 
refining  of  its  indicators  as  evidence  not  just 
of  imprecision,  but  of  a  publicity- driven  ef- 
fort to  produce  surprising  results.  Cary,  though, 
seems  stability-minded.  "I  don't  believe  we 
should  be  producing  rankings  that  jump 
around  a  lot.  We're  sensitive  to  making  changes 


that  would  produce  large  moves  in  the  rank- 
ings. If  we  did  that  too  often,  the  whole  sys- 
tem would  become  utterly  suspect  and  would 
be  rejected  by  the  colleges  and  the  public." 

The  great  leaps  made  by  Caltech  and  Johns 
Hopkins  in  a  U.S.  News  ranking  were  per- 
sonally jarring  to  him,  he  says.  As  a  result, 
U.S.  News,  with  the  advice  of  experts,  spent  a 
year  focusing  on  a  particular  indicator — re- 
search expenditures — and  adjusted  its  weight- 
ing to  reflect  the  less-than-direct  influence  of 
research  dollars  on  undergraduate  education. 

But  such  refining  doesn't  invalidate  the 
methodology,  Cary  says.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
the  magazine  assembled  a  group  of  top-level 
college  administrators  and  asked  them,  in 
effect,  to  rank  its  indicators  of  educational 
quality.  All  the  indicators  scored  high. 

Every  year,  fifty  to  a  hundred  college  dele- 
gations visit  the  magazine.  U.S.  News  itself 
regularly  meets  with  a  board  of  college  ad- 
missions officers  and,  from  time  to  time, 
with  guidance  counselors,  financial-aid  offi- 
cials, and  institutional  researchers.  Cary  at- 
tends five  to  ten  education  conferences  every 
year.  From  all  those  conversations,  "we  ac- 
cumulate a  lot  of  information  and  advice, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  criticism,"  he  says.  "It 
all  goes  into  informing  the  process.  We  listen 
very  carefully  to  what  presidents  and  deans 
and  admissions  officials  tell  us,  and  we  do 
make  changes  based  on  what  we're  hearing." 

One  thing  Cary  is  hearing  is  an  interest  in 
rankings  that  comes  not  just  from  consumers. 
It's  not  unusual  for  associations  of  profession- 
al schools — graduate  foreign-policy  schools 
and  schools  of  art  and  design,  for  example — 
"to  come  to  us  and  say  they  want  to  be 
ranked."  And  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a 
U.S.  News  team  traveled  to  Spain,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  nation's  council  of  public 
and  independent  universities.  The  universi- 
ties had  decided  they  wanted  to  be  able  to 
compare  themselves  to  each  other,  Cary  says, 
and  they  were  impressed  with  the  indicators 
developed  by  the  magazine.  So  the  rankings 
phenomenon  is  crossing  borders — educa- 
tional and  international. 

Duke  has  found  itself  with  some  rank- 
ings that  have  been  rewarding,  and 
with  others  that  have  rankled.  For 
quite  a  while  it's  been  fairly  steady  in 
the  U.S.  News  roster,  where  it  most  recently 
found  itself  eighth  among  "national  univer- 
sities." Last  spring  Duke  Hospital  ranked  num- 
ber six  on  the  U.S.  News  roster  of  "America's 
Best  Hospitals";  the  hospital  had  twelve  spe- 
cialty-care areas  that  were  rated  among  the 
nation's  top  ten.  The  magazine's  2001  sur- 
vey of  "America's  Best  Graduate  Schools" 
pegged  Duke's  medical  school  at  number 
three,  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business  at  num- 
ber eight,  and  the  law  school  at  number  ten. 


PUKE  MAGAZINE 


Three  years  ago,  Duke  rose  to  the  top 
among  Mother  Jones'  top-ten  "activist  schools." 
That  elevated  position  came  from  the  work 
of  a  single  student  organization,  Students 
Against  Sweatshops,  on  issues  of  overseas 
labor  and  the  university's  licensing  arrange- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  The  Princeton  Re- 
view— which  claims  that  its  rankings  "are 
based  directly  on  what  students  on  each  cam- 
pus tell  us  about  their  college" — put  Duke  at 
the  top  of  a  list  of  schools  where  "town- 
gown  relations  are  strained."  Given  the  uni- 
versity's multi-pronged  investment  in  the 
community  and  the  range  of  student  volun- 
teer efforts,  that  characterization  mystified 
university  officials.  The  same  survey  pegged 
Duke  as  seventeenth  among  places  where 
"students  pack  the  stadiums,"  a  ranking  that 
might  seem  disingenuously  generous  for 
football  and  absurdly  stingy  for  basketball. 

Just  as  it  was  being  rated  as  an  activist  par- 
adise, Duke  was  declining  to  participate  in 
Yahoo.'  Internet  Life  magazine's  annual  survey 
of  campus  technology.  The  survey  provides  a 
ranking  of  "America's  100  most  wired  col- 
leges." Betty  Leydon,  Duke  vice  provost  for  in- 
formation technology  when  the  2000  survey 
was  being  run,  said,  "It's  really  not  clear  what 
they're  trying  to  measure  or  how  they  decide 
to  rank  the  schools  once  they  get  the  infor- 
mation." Brown,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Stanford,  and  Yale  were  among  the  other 
schools  that  boycotted  the  survey.  The  mag- 
azine's senior  editor  suggested,  in  a  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education  interview,  that  sour-grapes 
defensiveness  was  at  work:  "When  a  school 
does  well,  they  applaud  the  methodology." 

A  rankings  result  from  last  spring  brought 
an  even  more  vociferous  response  than 
usual — some  of  it  from  Duke's  direction. 
Despite  having  revealed  rankings  abuses  in 
its  earlier  article,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished its  own  survey  of  business  schools. 
The  newspaper  called  it  "the  first  study  to 
focus  exclusively  on  the  opinions  of  re- 
cruiters— the  buyers  of  M.B.A.  talent — and 
as  a  result,  our  rankings  look  quite  different 
from  those  in  other  business-school  guides." 
Recruiters  judged  a  school's  faculty  strength, 
a  particular  academic  specialty,  and  a  strong 
international  perspective  not  especially  im- 
portant compared  with  factors  like  student 
communication  skills,  teamwork  approach, 
and  problem- solving  abilities.  They  also 
tended  to  consider  their  company's  track 
record  with  recruits  from  the  school. 

The  Journals  rankings  looked  different 
indeed.  They  led  with  the  Tuck  School  at 
Dartmouth,  followed  by  Carnegie  Mellon. 
The  University  of  Chicago  and  Harvard  were 
outranked  by  Purdue.  The  University  of  Pen- 
nsylvania's Wharton  School  was  down  at 
number  eighteen,  Columbia  at  thirty-four,  and 
M.I.T's  Sloan  School  at  thirty-eight.  Duke's 


Fuqua  School  of  Business,  certified  number 
five  by  BusinessWeek,  was  number  forty-four 
in  the  Journal's  judgment — a  notch  below  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and 
just  above  Stanford  University. 

The  Fuqua  School's  John  Lynch,  a  mar- 
keting professor,  says  he  normally  doesn't  pay 
much  attention  to  published  rankings.  As  it 
happened,  one  of  his  students  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  new  survey  just  before  he  was 


Quite  inadvertently,  colleges, 
in  their  self-promoting  mode, 
"created  a  market  for  people 
to  come  in  on  the  side  of 
consumers,  to  sort  out  the 
overload  of  propaganda." 

to  give  his  final  exam  last  spring.  So  he  turned 
the  Journal's  survey  methodology  into  an  exam 
question.  Fuqua  officials  heard  about  the 
exercise  and  asked  Lynch  for  his  analysis.  They 
shared  it  in  a  private  message  to  Journal  edi- 
tors, who — in  a  surprise  move — responded 
to  Lynch's  arguments  on  the  newspaper's  web- 
site. The  marketing  professor  then  agreed  to 
have  his  original  analysis  posted.  In  the  mean- 
time, one  of  his  students  had  managed  to 
post  the  analysis  on  a  BusinessWeek  website, 
where  it  became  the  subject  of  avid  discus- 
sion. 

Lynch  labels  the  survey  "unscientific"  and 
says  it  shows  elementary  sampling  mistakes. 
One  fundamental  problem  was  that  its  re- 
spondents were  "biased  and  open  to  manip- 
ulation," he  says  in  his  posted  response. 
Those  who  ran  the  survey  didn't  sample  ran- 
domly from  all  recruiters  who  visited  a 
school.  Rather,  they  allowed  schools  to  choose 


which  recruiters  from  a  company  would  be 
invited  to  participate.  When  initial  response 
rates  were  very  low,  schools  were  encouraged 
to  make  follow-up  calls  to  recruiters  to  get 
them  to  participate.  "One  can  presume  that, 
next  year,  all  schools  will  provide  contact 
lists  including  only  alumni,"  Lynch  says. 

The  researchers  made  another  "fatal  er- 
ror" of  self-selection:  letting  the  recruiters 
decide  which  one  to  three  schools  they  would 
rate.  Given  a  choice,  says  Lynch,  recruiters 
will  tend  to  report  on  schools  that  are  strik- 
ing to  them  in  some  way — where  they  have 
had  particular  good  or  bad  experiences,  or 
where  they  earned  their  own  M.B.A.  Most 
recruiters  rated  a  single  school,  producing 
another  sample  bias:  If  a  particular  recruiter 
visits  one  school  only  and  another  visits  twen- 
ty, and  if  both  evaluate  exactly  one  school, 
the  impact  is  to  give  small  recruiters  a  dis- 
proportionate influence. 

Another  big  problem  was  the  small  sam- 
ple size,  Lynch  says.  In  the  list  of  recruiters 
initially  invited  to  participate,  a  large  major- 
ity declined.  Fuqua  initially  provided  eighty 
names;  later,  it  was  asked  to  give  400  names 
so  that  the  survey  could  reach  its  minimum 
targets.  In  the  end,  thirty-nine  recruiters  from 
the  original  400  rated  Fuqua.  That  low  re- 
sponse invalidated  the  study,  according  to 
Lynch:  "We  cannot  assume  that  those  agree- 
ing to  participate  have  attitudes  like  those 
who  declined." 

Responding  to  Lynch's  concerns,  Harris  In- 
teractive, which  ran  the  survey  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  says,  "The  universe  we  are  trying 
to  reproduce  (the  business-school-recruiter 
universe)  is  not  suited  to  typical  sampling 
procedures.. . .  We  believe  that  within  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  variability  across  the  various 
business  schools,  we  produced  a  database  that 
is  representative  of  recruiters  in  general." 

Love  them  or  hate  them,  the  rankings 
have  an  impact — on  staff  time,  for  one 
thing.  Fuqua  associate  dean  Jim  Gray 
says  he  has  one  person  on  his  staff  who 
spends  about  a  third  of  her  time  producing 
"huge  lists  of  data"  for  the  various  guidebooks 
and  ranking  projects.  "The  frustrating  thing 
is  that  it's  never  the  same  data  as  the  last  sur- 
vey, so  we  have  to  really  start  from  scratch 
for  each  one  that  we  do."  Business  schools, 
he  says,  are  especially  attuned  to  rankings; 
they're  seen  as  indicators  of  what  might  be 
called  "brand  equity"  in  the  business  world. 
"We  teach  how  important  reputation  is. 
Particularly  in  the  marketing  curriculum,  we 
teach  a  lot  about  brand — how  to  build  a 
company's  brand,  how  a  company's  brand 
translates  into  success." 

And  he  says  business  students  are  brand- 
conscious;  typically,  they're  giving  up  a  salary 
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Where  The  Residents 

Are  Anything  But 

Retiring 


Carol  Woods  residents  have  been  making  a  difference  all  their  lives.  And  they're  not 
about  to  stop  just  because  they've  retired. 

In  fact,  living  at  Carol  Woods  gives  you  even  more  time  for  the  things  that  really  mat- 
ter. Such  as  tutoring  a  child  or  leading  a  seminar.  Organizing  a  recycling  program  or  pre- 
serving a  wildlife  habitat.  Teaching  a  computer  class  or  advising  a  local  charity.  Supporting 
the  arts  or  creating  art. 

Carol  Woods  residents  contribute  to  the  vitality  of  Chapel  Hill  in  hundreds  of  ways. 
And  they  make  Carol  Woods  the  special,  stimulating  place  it  is.  In  fact,  they're  a  big  rea- 
son why  New  Choices  magazine,  for  six  years  in  a  row,  named  Carol  Woods  one  of 
America's  20  best  retirement  communities. 

Carol  Woods  is  a  place  where  you  can  spread  your  wings,  try  new  things  and  truly 
make  a  difference. 

To  learn  more  or  to  schedule  a  visit,  call  us  at  800-S18-9333. 


O^RDLWDODS 

RETIREMENT       COMMUNITY 

750  Weaver  Dairy  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  •  1-800-518-9333    /g^ 

info@carolwoods.org  £$litl!s 

Carol  Woods  Is  An  Accredited,  Not-For-Profit  Community       *$gn§?? 


in  entering  an  M.B.A.  program,  expecting  that 
experience  to  be  a  career  enhancer.  "We  do 
know  that  many  students,  the  best  students, 
the  ones  we  want  at  Fuqua,  will  apply  only 
to  the  top  five  schools.  So  it's  really  important 
to  us  to  be  in  the  top  ten,  and  preferably  in 
the  top  five."  Gray  sees  a  feedback  loop  at 
work:  High  rankings  help  draw  good  students, 
whose  qualifications  ensure  high  rankings. 

"Our  five-year  strategic  plan  says  that  our 
objective  is  to  be,  on  a  sustained  basis,  among 
the  top  five  or  six  business  schools  in  the 
world.  Now  the  plan  doesn't  say  specifically 
that  we  want  to  be  perceived  in  that  position. 
It  says  we  want  to  be  in  that  position."  But 
it's  a  short  distance  between  perception  and 
reality,  he  adds.  "We  could  be  top  five  or  six, 
but  if  nobody  says  we  are,  if  people  don't  per- 
ceive that  through  various  rankings,  then 
we  probably  wouldn't  have  reached  our  stra- 
tegic goal.  So,  although  it's  not  specifically  a 
reputational  declaration,  all  of  this  has  to  do 
with  reputation." 

It's  a  fine  line  that  Gray  describes — being 
concerned  about  rankings  but  not  driven  by 
rankings.  "We  don't  do  anything  conscious- 
ly to  get  higher  rankings.  We  like  it  when 
we're  ranked  high,  and  it  helps  us,  but  we 
don't  do  things  differently  because  of  that. 
For  example,  the  number-one  priority  this 
year  and  for  the  coming  years  is  to  increase 
the  size  of  our  faculty.  And  that  has  virtual- 
ly nothing  to  do  with  the  rankings." 

The  fact  that  something  as  basic  as  facul- 
ty infrastructure  doesn't  register  in  the  rank- 
ings points  to  the  limits — if  not  the  absurdi- 
ty— of  constructing  a  hierarchy  of  schools. 
Still,  rankings  of  all  varieties  are  proliferat- 
ing. So  will  students,  enamored  of  latching 
onto  a  prestigious  label,  wary  of  the  market- 
ing campaigns  waged  by  the  schools  them- 
selves, and  hungry  for  information  with  the 
imprint  of  impartiality,  come  to  rely  on  them 
more  and  more? 

Duke's  Guttentag,  from  his  admissions  per- 
spective, sees  a  counter-trend  in  the  ease  of 
electronic  communication.  "You  get  down 
to  the  websites  of  campus  organizations,  aca- 
demic programs,  individual  students,  faculty. 
And  you  can  get  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like 
to  be  on  the  inside  rather  than  the  outside. 
So,  increasingly,  there  are  ways  to  move  be- 
yond the  message  that  the  school  is  trying  to 
put  out  and  to  look  at  how  members  of  the 
community  talk  with  one  another."  Trans- 
lated into  tech-talk,  Guttentag  is  referring  to 
disintermediation,  or  a  direct  path  from  con- 
sumer to  product. 

Published  rankings  may  appeal  to  the  need 
to  compartmentalize  and  categorize.  But  the 
mass-market  approach  to  college  rankings 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  an  even  more  pow- 
erful cultural  force — the  joy  of  making  deci- 
sions for  oneself.  ■ 
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FORA 
REUNION 
YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
REMEMBER,  COME 
BACKTOTHE  PLACE  YOU 
NEVER  FORCOT. 

SPRING  forward  into  the  new  century- 
return  "home"  to  celebrate 
DUKE  REUNIONS  2002 

The  Classes  of  1952,  1957, 1962,  1967,  1972, 
1977,  1982,  1987,  1992, 1997,  and  the  Half 
Century  Club  will  celebrate  their  reunions 
April  12-14,  2002. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months  you'll  be  receiving 
lots  of  reunion  information  in  the  mail  AND  you'll 
also  be  able  to  get  the  latest  scoop  on  all  the  plans 
for  Reunions  2002  by  visiting  the  Duke  Reunions 
website  at: 

www.DukeAlumni.com/cc/reunions 
So  save  the  date,  and  plan  to  be  part  of  an 
unforgettable  weekend! 
(Questions?  E-mail  us  at 
reunions@duke.edu) 


EN  HAVE 

OU  EVER 

MADE  SUCH 

OD  FRIENDS? 

STAYED  UP  SO 

LATE?  LEARNED 

SO  MUCH? 

DUKE'S  STILL 

Kk  here.  .  . 


le  weekend  your  Reunion  Planning 
e  is  conjuring!  Duke  Reunions  offer 
hing  for  everyone.  Catch  up  and  reminisce 
friends  at  both  casual  and  gala  events.  Get 
the  inside  scoop  on  Duke  today  by  participating  in 


ered.  Learn  more  about  the  course 
is  charting  at  A  Conversation  with 
President  Keohane. 
photos  from  Reunions  2001, 
ip-to-the-minute  information 
ions  2002,  and  keep  in  touch 
es  by  visiting 
ons  website. 


.ONCE  DUKE,  ALWAYS  DUKE. 

BE  DUKE  AGAIN  NEXT  SPRING 
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Illuminating  Duke  Chapel 


A  WORLD  WITHIN  WALLS 

BY  MINNIE  GLYMPH 

PHOTOS  BY  CHRIS  HILDRETH  AND  LES  TODD 


Duke  Chapel  is  a  work  of  art.  But  it  is 
no  museum.  There  are  no  curator's 
notes  posted  beneath  the  stained- 
glass  windows  to  reveal  their  history, 
no  commentaries  beside  the  stone  carvings 
to  explain  their  symbolism.  In  some  ways 
this  is  good:  The  Chapel  is  so  rich  in  treas- 
ures that  any  attempt  to  annotate  them  on- 
site  would  end  up  wallpapering  the  nave 
with  explanatory  plaques.  Unfortunately,  it 
also  means  that  the  thousands  of  people 
who  come  to  the  Chapel  each  year  miss 
much  of  what  it  has  to  offer. 

About  a  year  ago,  university  administra- 
tors decided  it  was  time  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation. Since  the  Chapel  is  such  an  icon,  they 
determined  that  a  new  book  on  the  subject 
— a  tribute  in  words  and  pictures — would  be 
valued  by  many  people  who  remember  it 
fondly  from  their  student  days,  attend  serv- 
ices or  performances  there  now,  or  have  sim- 
ply heard  of  its  beauty  and  made  the  trip  to 
see  it  for  themselves. 

Over  the  ensuing  months,  the  four  of  us 
who  were  charged  with  bringing  the  book  to 
life— Chris  Hildreth  and  Les  Todd  of  Uni- 
versity Photography,  Lacey  Chylack  and  I  of 
Duke's  Office  of  Creative  Services — found 
ourselves  doing  many  unanticipated  things 
in  its  service:  scaffold- scaling,  turret-climb- 
ing, elevator-braving,  woodwork- dusting,  and 
mouse -hunting,  to  name  a  few. 

Call  it  divine  inspiration.  The  more  we 
learned  about  the  Chapel,  the  more  we  real- 
ized the  wonderful  opportunity  the  book 
presented:  to  give  others  the  thrill  of  discov- 
ering anew  a  familiar  treasure.  This  should 
not  be  just  a  pretty  coffee-table  book,  we 
decided.  It  begged  to  be  a  course  in  Duke 
Chapel  Appreciation. 


Gothic  heights: 
photographer  Chris 
Hildreth,  right, 
atop  one  of  the 
four  50-foot 
scaffolds  used  to 
capture  clerestory 
windows;  even  if 
only  one  bulb  bums 
out,  electricians, 
center,  have  to 
lower  chandeliers 
to  pew  level  and 
change  all  1 7  at 
once;  opposite,  the 
spectrum  of  light 
from  without 
and  within 
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Glory  beneath:  above,  an  electrician  lowers 

a  chandelier  from  the  attic  for  bulb -changing; 

from  far  right  to  left,  foshua  commands  the 

moon  and  sun  to  stand  still  until  the  Israelites 

defeat  their  enemies,  the  "hidden  cross"  that 

fades  into  the  framework  and  windows, 

the  30-inch  limewood  carving  of  St.  Gregory 

the  Great,  a  tiny  green  (not  blue)  devil  rests 

on  a  saint's  halo  in  the  Creation  window 


The  artists  and  craftsmen  who  built  Duke 
Chapel  lavished  their  talents  on  it,  and 
there  are  interesting  and  delightful  de- 
tails crammed  into  every  corner.  Yet 
many  lovely  works  of  art  are  so  high  up  you 
can  hardly  see  them;  others  hide  in  areas  in- 
accessible to  the  general  public;  and  even 
the  ones  in  plain  sight — like  the  blue  devil, 
artists'  signatures,  and  amusing  scenes  in  the 
stained-glass  windows — are  so  profuse  they're 
nearly  impossible  to  take  in  during  a  single 
visit  (or  even  a  dozen). 

Determined  to  capture  these  elusive  gems, 
the  photographers  received  special  permis- 
sion to  move  chandeliers  and  pews  in  order 
to  bring  in  four  fifty-foot-tall  scaffolds.  For 
a  fortnight  they  worked  from  these  perches, 
Michelangelo-like,  often  coming  in  at  5:30 
a.m.  to  catch  the  best  light.  Mollie  Keel,  the 
Chapel  hostess,  lent  us  keys  to  the  turrets  so 
we  could  get  at  the  stunning  warrior  win- 
dows that  climb  the  staircases  inside.  Sam 
Hammond  '68,  M.T.S.  '96,  the  university  car- 
illonneur,  took  us  up  in  the  creaky  old  ele- 
vator— currently  closed  to  visitors — to  see 
the  now- defunct  museum  in  the  tower. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  be  given  the  time  and 
access  to  explore  the  Chapel  in  full,  and  one 
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we  did  not  take  lightly.  Because  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  keep  any  of  these  beau- 
tiful objects  out  of  sight  any  longer,  we  kept 
documenting  them — ultimately  portraying 
every  stained-glass  window  and  nearly  every 
charming  wooden  figure  in  the  place. 

Finding  the  Chapel's  treasures  is  one  thing. 
Understanding  their  significance  is  quite 
another.  You  can  admire  the  twenty-two  stat- 
uettes lining  the  chancel,  but  it's  much  more 
interesting  to  know  that  a  particular  one  is 
Doubting  Thomas,  and  the  thing  in  his  hand 
that  looks  like  a  wilted  stick  is  actually  the 
Virgin's  Girdle  (or  belt),  which  Mary  sup- 
posedly let  down  from  heaven  to  prove  to 
him  her  ascension.  When  you're  staring  at  a 
small  forest  of  intricate  carving,  to  know  that 
somewhere  in  there  (legendarily,  anyway)  is 
a  churchmouse  crafted  by  a  witty  wood- 
worker. When  you're  looking  at  the  statues 
gracing  the  front  entrance,  to  know  that  one 
of  them  mistakenly  portrays  Sir  Edward  Coke 
instead  of  Thomas  Coke.  (In  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal context,  this  is  an  error  as  egregious  as 
hanging  a  picture  of  Trajan  the  Roman  em- 
peror instead  of  Trajan  Langdon  in  a  gallery 
of  Duke  basketball  greats.) 

The  history  that  illuminates  the  Chapel's 
treasures,  that  transforms  symbols  into  sto- 
ries, was  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources 
across  Duke  and  beyond.  Information  came 
from  those  who  know  the  Chapel  best — 
University  Archivist  William  E.  King  '61, 
A.M.  '63,  Ph.D.  70,  Hammond,  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Will  Willimon,  and  others;  some 
from  subject  experts  and  reference  materi- 
als; and  a  great  deal  from  boxes  in  University 
Archives,  where  you  can  find  such  things 
as  the  signatures  of  the  Chapel's  first  wed- 
ding party  and  let- 
ters explaining  why 
the  stained-glass  de- 
signer was  fired. 

As  we  all  grew 
more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Duke 
Chapel  through  re- 
search and  observa- 
tion, we  began  to 
see  it  as  much  more 
than  a  beautiful 
building.  It  is  a 
world  within  walls — a  capsule  of  university 
history,  a  teacher  of  church  history,  a  cele- 
bration of  centuries  of  art  and  architecture, 
a  vibrant  center  of  university  and  communi- 
ty life.  ■ 

Duke  Chapel  Illuminated  is  available  at  the 
Gothic  Bookshop,  (919)  684-3986,  Gothic© 
informer.duke.edu 
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Light  and  music:  beams  from 
"warrior  windows"  glow  upon 
the  spiral  stairs  in  the  turrets, 
above;  organists  playing  the 
Flentrop  are  hidden  from  the  con- 
gregation, tof>;  one  of  the  nearly 
3,000  couples  married  in  the 
Chapel  since  1933,  right;  the 
carillon's  50  stationary  bells  hang 
from  steel  beams,  opposite 
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Taking  the  Initiative 

DUKE  AND  DURHAM  FORGE  A  COMMUNITY  TRUST 


BY  KIM  KOSTER 


"We  decided  that  Duke  can't  solve  all  the  problems  of  Durham.  But  we  felt  we  had  an  obligation 

to  work  with  the  neighborhoods  near  campus.  Stress  on  those  neighborhoods  had  a  direct  impact 

on  Duke— and  problems  are  more  visible  across  the  street  than  four  miles  away." 


Duke  University  can  be  easily  found 
on  various  maps.  It  floats  as  a  dot  in 
the  north-central  part  of  a  state  map. 
It  becomes  clearer  on  a  regional  map, 
as  the  dot  resolves  itself  into  a  larger  square, 
sometimes  with  an  accompanying  square  for 
Duke  Medical  Center.  On  a  small  city  map, 
the  squares  double,  one  for  East  Campus, 
one  for  West.  In  its  most  highly  resolved 
form,  a  detailed  map  shows  streets  and  sta- 
dium, boundaries  and  buildings. 

But  there  is  a  level  of  detail  between  the 
ambiguous  square  and  the  stone-by-stone 
footprint,  and  because  city  maps  rarely  show 
the  boundaries  of  neighborhoods,  it  is  a  map 
that  few  at  Duke  readily  visualize.  If  west 
central  Durham  were  a  body,  the  Walltown 
neighborhood  would  be  at  its  head,  the 
neighborhoods  of  the  West  End  would  be 
the  vital  organs,  and  Duke's  campuses  would 
lie  about  where  the  heart  would  be.  Duke  is 
surrounded,  not  just  by  city  streets  and  shops 
and  restaurants  and  bars,  but  by  twelve  dis- 
tinct, history-bearing,  emerging  or  re-emerg- 
ing entities  whose  presence  affords  both 
challenge  and  opportunity — just  as  Duke 
itself  affords  both  challenge  and  opportunity 
in  return. 

When  Trinity  College  relocated  from  Ran- 
dolph County  in  1892,  its  setting  in  Durham 


(the  present-day  East  Campus)  must  still  have 
seemed  bucolic  despite  its  new,  relatively 
urban  milieu.  First  engravings  from  the  peri- 
od show  little  more  surrounding  the  school 
than  fields,  trees,  and  an  occasional  house. 
As  the  decades  progressed,  campus  views 
show  the  construction  of  avenues  and  streets, 
homes,  a  hospital.  Still,  the  appearance  of 
print  and  painting  is  calm  and  pastoral. 

The  earliest  views  of  West  Campus  com- 
bine the  somewhat  isolated  feel  of  Trinity's 
younger  days  with  a  hubbub  of  construction. 
But  maps  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  suggest 
that  the  isolation  is  misleading.  While  the 
long  stretches  of  Campus  Drive  and  Chapel 
Drive  wind  through  thick  trees,  without 
today's  urban  reminders  of  stop  signs  and 
stoplights,  Durham  was  thriving  beyond  the 
forest.  Whole  neighborhoods  of  mill  work- 
ers, tobacco  hands,  shopkeepers,  and 
schoolteachers  were  established  and  grow- 
ing, anchored  by  churches  and  businesses, 
often  centered  on  a  school.  They  were  seg- 
regated by  race  and  class,  but  each  brought 
a  sense  of  history  to  its  inhabitants  and  so 
helped  to  comprise  the  larger  picture  of 
Durham. 

Yet  for  decades,  it  rarely  seemed  as  though 
that  picture  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
larger  picture  of  Duke  University.  Over  time, 


Duke  earned  various  reputations  in  the  city 
— largely  as  employer  or  landlord,  sometimes 
acknowledged  as  benefactor.  When  the  uni- 
versity's educational  mission  came  to  mind, 
it  was  seen  as  a  gift  for  privileged  children 
who  came  and  left  without  giving  a  thought 
to  much  beyond  the  college  walls.  When 
there  was  not  overt  hostility  between  town 
and  gown,  there  was  often  suspicion  and 
mistrust  that  even  the  best-intentioned  of 
community  initiatives  had  difficulty  over- 
coming. 

The  problem  was  still  noticeable  enough 
to  trouble  Nannerl  O.  Keohane  when  she 
assumed  the  presidency  at  Duke  in  1993. 
Her  first  day  on  the  job  included  meetings 
with  community  leaders,  and  early  in  her 
tenure,  she  announced  the  necessity  of  and 
support  for  new  Duke -Durham  partner- 
ships. Programs  began  to  appear,  grants  be- 
gan to  be  announced,  one  by  one,  each  a 
splash  into  the  bucket.  But  that  bucket  was 
wobbly  and  leaking,  as  senior  vice  president 
for  public  affairs  and  government  relations 
John  Burness  recalls. 

"Durham  was  in  a  very  difficult,  challeng- 
ing position,"  Burness  says.  In  the  several 
years  before  President  Keohane 's  arrival,  the 
tobacco  and  textile  industries  had  declined 
or  met  their  demise;  the  crime  rate  skyrock- 
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Duke  trustees  formally  Duke  helps  Durham 

approve  the  Public  Schools  get  two 

Duke-Durham  technology  grants: 

Neighborhood  $875,000  from 

Partnership  Initiative  IBM  and  $250,000 

from  AT&T 


Durham  City  Council  Duke  announces 

allocates  $2  million  development  of  Trinity 

for  infrastructure  Heights  homesites  for 

improvements  in  faculty  and  staff 
West  End  following 
Duke's 
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Come  together:  Partners  from 
campus  and  community  gathered 
at  the  Lyon  Park  School,  clockwise 
from  left,  Sam  Miglarese  and 
Uayme  Webb  of  Duke,  The  West 
End's  Mary  Davis,  Michael  Pah 
of  Duke,  Leigh  Bordley  of  Partners 
for  Youth,  and  Luther  Brooks,  pastor 
of  Walltown's  St.  James  Missionary 
Baptist  Church 


eted  as  a  serious  drug  problem  took  root  in  a 
cradle  of  interstates  and  poverty;  and  the 
Durham  city  and  county  schools  were  merg- 
ing, leading  to  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
resources  and  demographics.  In  the  mean- 
time, Duke's  reputation  was  growing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  the  university  had 
spent  those  years  amassing  top  professors, 
research  dollars,  and  an  ever  more  selective 
pool  of  students.  Despite  Duke's  ups  and 
Durham's  downs,  however,  Bumess  points 
out  that  "our  fortunes  were  entwined.  It 
wasn't  good  for  anyone  if  Duke  was  success- 
ful and  Durham  was  not." 

"Some  people  thought  that  Duke  could 
leverage  unlimited  resources  and  that  where  - 
ever  there  was  a  problem  in  Durham,  Duke 
ought  to  help,"  Bumess  says.  "Others  said  that 
Duke's  efforts  to  help  were  so  unfocused  they 
weren't  having  an  impact." 

But  how  could  Duke  be  responsible  for  all 
of  Durham.7  Should  it  be?  As  the  master  plan 
of  1994  was  formulated,  the  questions  were 
debated,  until  finally  it  was  agreed  that  "en- 
lightened self-interest"  defined  the  universi- 
ty's involvement.  "We  decided  that  Duke 
can't  solve  all  the  problems  of  Durham.  But 
we  felt  we  had  an  obligation  to  work  with  the 
neighborhoods  near  campus.  Stress  on  those 
neighborhoods  had  a  direct  impact  on  Duke 
— and  problems  are  more  visible  across  the 
street  than  four  miles  away." 

As  Burness  puts  it,  new  community  in- 
volvement was  seen  as  an  investment,  not  a 
cost.  During  the  half-decade  since  Duke's 
trustees  committed  to  that  investment,  the 
small  splashes  of  help  have  become  a  steady 
stream.  And  thanks  to  a  significant  change 
in  philosophy,  that  stream  has  been  chan- 
neled into  a  reliable  water  supply  that  may 
eventually  run  on  its  own. 

Duke  decided  to  turn  to  the  communities  it 
wanted  to  work  with  to  determine  how  best 
to  work  with  them.  It  doesn't  sound  like  the 
most  radical  idea  ever  proposed  for  town- 
gown  relations,  but  it's  decidedly  different. 
Before  the  commitment  to  community  be- 
came firm,  the  city's  view  of  Duke's  largesse 
could  be  dim.  "The  perception  in  Walltown 
once  was,  'They've  got  all  the  money  and 
we're  going  to  do  it  the  way  they  say  do  it  or 
else  they're  not  going  to  do  it  at  all,'  "  says 


May  1999 


Duke  University 
Retiree  Outreach 
(DURO)  "adopts" 
Lakewood  Elementary 
School  to  mentor 
and  tutor  students 
and  to  beautify  the 
school 


Self-Help  Credit 

Union  helps  St.  James 

Baptist  Church  buy 

the  abandoned 

Walltown  Elementary 

School  with  a 

$375,000  grant 

from  Duke 


Former  Knox  Street 
Grocery  purchased 

and  renovated  by  Self- 
Help  Credit  Union 

with  a  $91,500  grant 
from  Duke 


NPI-Partners  for 
Youth  mentoring  pro- 
gram wins  a  Council 
for  Advancement  & 
Support  of  Education 
(CASE)  gold  medal 


In  the  first  year  of  a 
three-year  grant,  The 
Duke  Endowment 
gives  $289,000 
to  Walltown  Neighbor- 
hood Ministries, 
a  grassroots  neighbor- 
hood ministry  in 
partnership  with  Duke 
Divinity  School 


$74,000  raised  from 
local  businesspeople 

in  Duke -Durham 

Campaign  starts  going 

to  NPI  rather  than 

Duke  Annual  Fund 
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Luther  Brooks,  pastor  of  St.  James  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Church  on  West  Club  Boulevard. 
"That  perception  is  long  gone.  They've  real- 
ly taken  the  approach  of,  'What  can  we  do 
to  help  you  make  your  community  better/', 
which  really  makes  it  work.  They've  also,  in 
my  opinion,  taken  a  behind-the-scenes  role, 
so  as  not  to  play  the  'I'm  out  front,  look  at 
what  we're  doing  for  these  poor  people  over 
there'  part." 

"It's  a  form  of  failure  if  you  come  in  from 
the  outside  and  try  to  fix  things,  address  things 
for  them,  because  it  won't  take  root,"  says 
Michael  Palmer,  Duke's  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Community  Affairs.  "It's  like  throwing 
a  seed  on  cement.  Outsiders  can't  go  into  a 
neighborhood  or  a  community  and  make  any- 
thing happen.  You  have  to  nurture  what  you 
already  have,  and  that's  what  we  can  work 
on,  those  specific  issues  which  the  commu- 
nities articulate  as  their  issues." 

And  so  the  Neighborhood  Partnership  Init- 
iative was  born,  bringing  together  the  dozen 
Duke-related  Durham  neighborhoods  of  Burch 
Avenue,  Crest  Street,  Lakewood  Park,  Lyon 
Park,  Morehead  Hill,  Old  West  Durham,  Tus- 
caloosa-Lakewood,  West  End  south  and  east 
of  West  Campus;  and  Trinity  Heights,  Trinity 
Park,  Wall  town,  and  Watts  Hospital/Hillan- 
dale  east  and  north  of  East  Campus.  Today 
the  initiative  and  the  ideas  behind  it  are 
solidly  established,  with  an  entire  section  of 
the  $727-million  "Building  on  Excellence" 
strategic  plan  devoted  to  "support  for  Duke's 
outreach"  and  "reconfirming  our  commitment 
to  partnerships  with  Durham." 

The  earliest  fruit  of  those  partnerships 
ripened  in  Walltown,  north  of  East 
Campus,  where  the  thriving  neighbor- 
hood of  earlier  years  had  given  way  to 
drugs  and  crime,  a  plague  fueled  by  transi- 
tional housing  and  absentee  landlords.  Com- 
munity Affairs  director  Michael  Palmer  drives 
through  the  neighborhood  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  man  who  knows  each  street,  and 
many  of  the  folks  who  live  on  those  streets. 
The  Rhode  Island  native  has  been  director 
for  two  years,  but  spent  the  twelve  years 
before  that  in  Durham  county  government. 
His  tour  commentary  touches  not  only  on 
the  projects  with  which  Duke  has  been  in- 


volved, but  also  on  the  social  challenges  fac- 
ing the  neighborhood  and  on  the  people 
who  are  facing  them. 

"Walltown  has  articulated  a  need  for  af- 
fordable housing  to  be  developed,  along  with 
job  training,  crime  reduction,  those  kinds  of 
things,"  he  says.  He  drives  down  Berkeley 
Street  and  pulls  over  halfway  down  the  block, 
gesturing  from  corner  to  corner  at  a  line  of 
tidy  bungalows  with  deep  porches  and  neat 
paint  jobs.  "These  are  some  of  the  houses 
we've  done  in  partnership  with  Self-Help 
Credit  Union.  We're  not  in  the  housing  busi- 
ness— we  go  out  and  find  those  folks  who 
have  that  expertise  and  partner  with  them. 
Duke's  role  was  to  provide  a  $2-million  loan 
to  Self-Help,  which  enabled  Self-Help  to 
create  affordable  houses  for  low-income 
buyers." 

The  homes  were  once  high-turnover,  low- 
rent,  tenant  housing,  with  little  involvement 
from  landlords  and  little  for  the  renters  to 
like.  Now  they  provide  secure,  permanent 
homes,  and  as  each  one  has  been  completed 
and  moved  into,  Walltown  has  come  back 
just  a  bit  more,  involving  more  and  more  of 
the  community  in  the  process.  "It's  really  a 
consortium  of  players,"  Palmer  explains, 
crediting  not  only  Self-Help  and  The  Duke 
Endowment  but  also  the  City  of  Durham, 
the  city  housing  department,  the  housing 
finance  agency,  Habitat  for  Humanity,  Duke 
Divinity  School,  St.  James  Missionary  Bap- 
tist Church  and  Luther  Brooks,  and  the  res- 
idents themselves.  "The  homeowners  have 
become  more  involved  in  the  community, 
and  it  becomes  a  much  larger  effort  than  just 
selling  homes.  It's  much  more  complex."  He 
speaks  with  more  passion  about  the  single 
mothers  employed  by  Duke  who  now  own 
their  homes  and  participate  in  the  commu- 
nity than  he  does  the  multi-million-dollar 
deal  Duke  helped  broker  to  make  it  happen, 
despite  his  obvious  satisfaction  with  that 
accomplishment. 

Further  down  Berkeley  Street,  Palmer  pulls 
into  the  parking  lot  of  a  small  brick  building 
that  was  clearly  once  a  church.  It  was  once, 
in  fact,  St.  James  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
home  of  Luther  Brooks'  congregation,  but 
now  houses  the  Walltown  Children's  Thea- 
ter, the  result  of  the  inspiration  and  hard  work 


of  Joseph  and  Cynthia  Henderson.  The  the- 
ater has  been  in  place  for  about  a  year,  and 
the  building  is  still  being  transformed.  Again, 
an  assortment  of  individuals  and  groups 
have  pitched  in,  from  the  Maty  Duke  Biddle 
Foundation  to  the  American  Dance  Festival 
to  a  class  from  the  Sanford  Institute  of  Public 
Policy.  "Part  of  [Duke's  involvement]  is  to  try 
to  find  not  just  financial  resources,  but  in- 
kind  resources,  and  connections  between 
people,"  Palmer  says.  "The  dollars  are  very 
important.  But  I  think  the  relationships  are 
equally  as  important — sometimes  more 
important." 

The  Hendersons  use  the  theater  to  teach 
acting  and  dance,  bringing  children  from 
Walltown  and  all  of  Durham  into  the  space 
to  work  and  play  together.  They  held  a  series 
of  student  dance  workshops  during  the  sum- 
mer, complete  with  public  performances, 
and  plan  an  extensive  and  ambitious  project 
for  the  school  year  that  will  combine  per- 
forming arts  and  outreach  for  at-risk  stu- 
dents. Eventually,  Joseph  Henderson  says, 
they  envision  the  development  of  a  troupe 
of  young  professional  actors,  touring  and 
performing  productions  under  the  aegis  of 
the  theater. 

Both  Hendersons  are  deeply  committed 
to  the  work,  giving  endless  amounts  of  time 
and  energy.  Cynthia  Henderson  has  put  her 
Spanish-language  skills  to  use,  reaching  out 
to  Hispanic  students  and  even  providing 
bilingual  arts  education  for  home -schooled 
children.  She  directs  the  summer  dance 
workshops  with  intensity  and  enthusiasm,  as 
if  the  students  were  preparing  for  a  Judith 
Jamieson  performance  instead  of  an  end-of- 
camp  show.  When  Joseph  Henderson  talks 
about  getting  the  school-year  students  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  theater  pro- 
duction to  help  eradicate  lower-achieving 
students'  fears  of  math,  he  details  an  elabo- 
rate plan  that  encompasses  special  perform- 
ances at  the  Carolina  Theater  in  downtown 
Durham,  a  tie-in  to  Duke's  efforts  in  the  local 
schools,  and  even  a  newspaper  study  guide 
to  help  students  get  the  most  out  of  the  per- 
formance. And  yet  for  both  of  them,  the  work 
is  clearly  about  reaching  out  to  children,  not 
only  teaching  them  but  giving  them  motiva- 
tion and  opportunity. 


June  2000 


2001 


2001 


Former  law  office  pur- 
chased for  West  End 
Teen  Center  with 
grant  from  Duke 


Dedication  of  St. 
James  Family  Life 
Center  in  Walltown 
and  Walltown 
Neighborhood 
Ministries  headquar- 
ters in  renovated 
Knox  Street  Grocery 


Duke-Durham  PepsiCo  Foundation 

Campaign  raises  gives  $1  million  to 

$108,000,  which  goes  technology  program 

to  fund  NPI  programs  linking  Duke  and 

Durham  Public 

Schools;  dedication 

of  Joseph  Alston 

and  Juanita  McNeil 

West  End  Community 

Center 


The  Duke  Endowment  Duke  trustees  recom- 

gives  $418,000  grant  mit  to  support  of 

to  low-income  NPI  in  campus  master 

neighborhoods  in  plan  "Building  on 

the  NPI,  bringing  Excellence" 
three-year  total  to 
$1.7  million. 
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Back  in  his  car,  Palmer  pauses  to  under- 
score the  importance  of  the  Hendersons'  work. 
"People  like  them  are  the  Pied  Pipers,"  he 
says.  "They  draw  the  audience,  and  we  help 
them,  and  so  in  essence  we  can  help  the  com- 
munity." Thanks  to  the  Hendersons'  outreach, 
Durham's  parks  and  recreation  department 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  theater  and  will 
help  fund  its  programs  as  part  of  its  after- 
school  programming  around  the  city. 

Palmer  wants  to  show  off  St.  James'  new 
home,  but  enough  has  happened  in  Wall- 


town  that  the  three  short  blocks  become  a 
dozen  or  so  as  he  detours  past  churches  that 
participate  in  the  Walltown  Neighborhood 
Ministries  and  points  out  rows  of  homes 
along  the  way  that  are  part  of  the  Self-Help 
initiative.  Then  he  turns  into  the  parking  lot 
of  a  long,  large,  two-story,  brick,  mid-centu- 
ry school  building.  This  is  the  new  St.  James 
Baptist  Church,  with  sanctuary,  community 
center,  and  even  a  charter  school  occupying 
a  surplus  county  property  that  once  had 
every  window  broken  out  and  graffiti  cover- 


ing the  plywood  meant  to  close  it  away  from 
the  vagrants  who  took  shelter  there. 

Bidding  for  the  building  went  from  $25,000 
to  nearly  $400,000,  a  long  and  sometimes  dis- 
tressing process  that  tested  Luther  Brooks' 
patience.  "We  were — we  are — a  very  small 
church,"  says  Brooks  of  his  congregation. 
"We  didn't  have  that  kind  of  resources.  But 
when  you  go  anywhere  in  the  city  and  Duke 
is  your  partner,  it  carries  a  lot  of  weight. 
Duke  didn't  do  it  for  us — they  supported  us 
in  doing  it,  every  step  of  the  way." 

Joining  with  Duke  meant  that  St.  James 
had  someone  to  stand  behind  them,  to  co- 
sign  loans  and  work  to  find  creative  financ- 
ing and  open  doors  to  other  partnerships. 
Self-Help  came  to  the  table,  and  then  the 
Carter  Community  School.  Self-Help,  with 
a  $375,000  grant  from  Duke,  helped  St. 
James  to  purchase  and  renovate  the  building 
all  at  once,  instead  of  in  the  three  long-term 
phases  the  congregation  had  thought  would 
be  needed.  The  school  opened,  the  congre- 
gation moved  in,  and  community  services 
were  put  in  place.  There  is  a  computer  lab 
and  an  after- school  program,  nutrition  serv- 
ices and  a  library. 

A  small  house  next  to  the  church  property 
has  just  been  renovated  to  become  an  "eco- 
nomic empowerment  center,"  where  North- 
Mall  and  the  Triangle  United  Way  and 
First  Citizens  Bank  are  among  the  partners 
in  a  job  training  program  that  will  teach 
neighborhood  residents  retail  skills  with  the 
promise  of  mall  employment  for  those  who 
pass  the  course.  Brooks'  wife  has  started  a 
Dress  for  Success  program  to  accompany  the 
job  training,  using  donated  business  attire  to 
set  up  a  store  that  will  help  teach  inventory 
and  sales  skills  and  will  provide  professional 
clothing  for  participants  at  the  same  time. 

Sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  new  building, 
office  door  wide  open,  windows  overlooking 
the  charter- school  wing  and  the  economic 
empowerment  center,  Brooks  looks  forward 
with  the  sense  of  being  able  to  pursue  his 
ministry  ever  more  effectively.  "It  has  been 
phenomenal,"  he  says.  "We  are  really,  really 
blessed.  What  we  are  striving  to  be  is  a  holis- 
tic community,  where  we  are  meeting  people 
at  the  point  of  their  need  and  helping  them 
move  through  it  and  become  productive.  I 
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2001 


July  2001 


2001 


2001 


October  2001 


Duke-United  Way 
Partnership  started  in 
1998  donates  $67,000 
to  organizations  that 
serve  NPI  neighbor- 
hoods, bringing  a 
three-year  total  to 
$182,000 


Duke -Durham 
Campaign  raises 
$107,000  for  NPI 


Duke's  involvement  Thirty-seven  houses  in  Thirty-three  of  the 


with  Walltown 
revitalization  wins  a 
CASE  grand  gold 
medal  as  the  top  town- 
gown  collaboration 

in  the  nation; 
DURO's  partnership 
with  Lakewood  wins  a 
bronze  CASE  medal 


Walltown  purchased, 
renovated,  and  sold 

to  low-income  home- 
buyers  by  Self-Help 
Credit  Union 


forty  houses  and  town- 
houses  in  the  Trinity 

Heights  homesite  proj- 
ect sold  and  occupied 
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A  $185,000  science 

lab  at  E.K.  Powe 

Elementary  School 

opens,  thanks  to  a 

Duke  partnership  with 

Durham  Public 
Schools,  Home  Depot, 

and  the  North 

Carolina  Museum  of 

Life  and  Science 


September- October  2001 


had  a  young  lady  walk  in  and  say,  'Pastor,  I'm 
tired.  I  can't  live  like  this.'  And  with  the  help 
of  my  partnership  with  Duke,  I  was  able  to 
call  Michael  Palmer,  who  was  able  to  call 
someone  else,  and  we  got  her  to  Duke  for 
emergency  care,  got  her  a  physical,  and  got 
her  into  a  program  by  dark.  That's  ministry 
for  me.  That's  what  makes  it  work." 

A  large  part  of  that  ministry  over  the  sum- 
mer was  the  Street  Reach  program,  support- 
ed by  a  Duke  grant  and  coordinated  by  St. 
James  and  the  four  other  churches  of  Wall- 
town  Neighborhood  Ministries,  where  "drug 
corners"  were  targeted  for  Friday  night  com- 
munity meetings.  Part  tent  meeting,  part  block 
party,  church  members  reached  out  to  resi- 
dents with  hot  dogs,  helping  hands,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "We're  trying  to  build  confidence 
and  trust  in  us  as  a  religious,  faith-based 
community  within  the  community,"  Brooks 
says,  talking  about  targeting  both  residents 
and  criminal  elements.  "We're  here.  We  care. 
We're  going  to  be  here.  And  if  you  dudes  are 
going  to  be  on  the  corner  of  Englewood  and 
Onslow,  we  are  too.  That's  the  way  to  take 
back  our  community." 

"Then  the  Walltown  Neighborhood  Minis- 
try becomes  a  focus  for  the  community,"  he 
adds,  noting  that  prayer  went  hand-in-hand 
with  talking  to  community  residents,  solicit- 
ing their  ideas  about  problems  and  solutions, 
reaching  out  to  form  bonds  of  faith  and 
friendship.  "We  want  to  be  a  hub,  a  center, 
so  that  people  can  have  their  needs  met,  or 
we  can  point  them  in  the  direction  to  have 
their  needs  met." 

Walltown  Neighborhood  Ministries  are  an 
important  element  of  the  NPI.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Divinity  School  joined  forces  with 
St.  James,  St.  John's  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  Northside  Baptist  Church,  Watts 
Street  Baptist  Church,  and  Blacknall  Memo- 
rial Presbyterian  Church  in  a  Duke  Endow- 
ment-funded neighborhood  program,  the 
Walltown  Families  and  Children  Initiative. 

The  Ministries'  offices  are  housed  in  a 
small,  one-story,  cinder-block  building  on 
Knox  Street — a  building  that  was  one  of  the 
most  notorious  sites  in  Durham  for  drug 
dealing  and  crime,  plunked  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  residential  street  just  a  few  blocks 
from  Duke.  The  building  was  finally  pur- 
chased and  renovated  by  Self-Help  with  a 
$91,500  grant  from  Duke.  The  grocery  was 
closed,  the  dealers  scattered,  and  the  Min- 
istries moved  in,  complete  with  office  space 
for  four  student  chaplains  from  the  Divinity 
School  who  also  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Think  of  the  symbolism  there — that's 
huge,"  says  John  Bumess.  "It  took  a  lot  of 
grants  from  a  variety  of  different  places,  but 
it  goes  beyond  affordable  housing.  It's  trying 
to  build  up  the  neighborhood."  Programs  of 
varying  scope  have  resulted,  from  summer  day 


camp  and  after-school  programs  for  scores  of 
neighborhood  children  to  individual  services 
for  senior  citizens,  and  even  health  education 
and  nursing  care,  with  help  from  Duke's 
School  of  Nursing. 


New  School  Ties 


Making  her  move:  Cynthia  Henderson,  center, 
leads  students  at  a  Walltown  Children's  Theater 
dance  workshop 

he  landscape  of  the  Neighborhood  Par- 

;'■  tnership  Initiative  shifts,  literally  and 
figuratively,  as  you  drive  from  East  Cam- 

■  pus  toward  West  Campus,  from  com- 
pact Walltown  to  the  larger,  looser  assortment 
of  neighborhoods  labeled  "the  West  End." 
Palmer  drives  through  the  Burch  Avenue 
community,  where  men's  basketball  coach 
Mike  Krzyzewski  has  encouraged  his  parish 
church,  Immaculate  Conception,  to  work  to 
build  on  a  community  center,  and  where  the 
now-defunct  Duke  laundry  affords  the  possi- 
bility of  senior-citizen  living  space.  He  drives 
down  Chapel  Hill  Street  past  Don's  Dogs 
hot  dog  stand  and  the  Tabernacle  of  Joy,  past 
the  Durham  Co-op  community  grocery  and 
a  storefront  Islamic  mosque.  Nestled  in  the 
curve  of  the  road  is  the  Joseph  Alston  and 
Juanita  McNeil  West  End  Community 
Center,  which  grew  from  McNeil's  individual 
initiative  in  taking  in  children  after  school. 
With  help  from  a  $193,000  grant  from  Duke 
to  purchase  and  renovate  a  former  law  office, 
the  center  now  houses  after-school  programs, 
community  space,  and  the  wildly  successful 
Partners  for  Youth  mentoring  program,  which 
gives  West  End  teenagers  long-term  educa- 
tional and  job  support. 

Duke's  main  gates  are  approximately  a  mile 
down  the  road,  through  a  high-traffic  neigh- 
borhood of  low-rent  and  student  apartments. 
This  is  the  gateway  to  the  West  End,  whose 
neighborhoods  have  a  long  tradition  of  grass- 
roots community  work,  sometimes  together, 
sometimes  on  their  own.  The  neighborhoods 
are  rich  in  diversity,  Hispanics  and  blacks 
and  whites  and  Asians  living  on  the  same 
streets,  reflecting  the  latest  census  statistics 
that  show  that  Durham  has  no  single  ethnic 
majority.  When  people  talk  about  Duke  for- 
getting about  its  neighbors,  these  communi- 
ties are  often  where  they  point. 

One  of  Luther  Brooks'  counterparts  in  the 


hile  the  outreach  of  the  new  St. 
James  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
center  and  the  excitement  sur- 
rounding the  rebirth  of  the  Lyon 
Park  School  point  to  successes  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Partnership  Initiative  and  Durham's 
communities,  it  isn't  just  old  school  buildings 
receiving  attention.  With  more  than  fifty 
collaborative  programs  going  on,  the  seven 
public  schools  that  serve  the  twelve  neigh- 
borhoods— E.  K.  Powe  Elementary,  Forest 
View  Elementary,  George  Watts  Elementary, 
Morehead  Montessori  Magnet,  Lakewood 
Elementary,  Rogers-Herr  Middle  School, 
and  the  Durham  School  of  the  Arts — have 
their  own  place  in  the  plan. 

As  education  partnership  coordinator  for 
the  Office  of  Community  Affairs,  David  Stein 
has  been  charged  with  keeping  Duke  in- 
volved in  Durham's  primary  and  secondary 
education.  To  even  the  most  casual  of  meet- 
ings with  a  school  employee,  Stein  brings  an 
attentive  ear,  a  sense  of  humor,  a  willingness 
to  consider  creative  possibilities,  and  his 
ubiquitous  Palm  Pilot  Vx.  The  handheld  or- 
ganizer comes  out  of  his  pocket  at  least  once 
during  every  conversation  as  Stein  jots  down 
a  request,  a  reminder,  or  a  note  that  could 
lead  to  some  innovative  solution  to  a  seem- 
ingly insoluble  problem. 

"This  is  a  job  that  you  feel  really  good 
about,"  he  says.  "School  by  school,  I  went  in 
and  met  with  the  principals  and  other  peo- 
ple, and  I  said,  'What  do  you  need?'  "  Those 
needs  have  varied,  from  computers  for  class- 
rooms at  E.K.  Powe  to  a  science-teaching 
nature  trail  at  Rogers-Herr,  from  transporta- 
tion for  field  trips  and  special  programs  at 
Lakewood  Elementary  to  a  major  traffic 
problem  at  the  Durham  School  of  the  Arts 
— where  the  solution  came  from  the  joint 
efforts  of  students  at  Duke's  Sanford  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Policy,  the  Durham  Police  De- 
partment, city  transportation  officials,  and 
DSA  parents  and  teachers. 

Stein  sees  his  role  as  a  "marriage  broker," 
bringing  individuals,  offices,  programs,  and 
departments  at  Duke  into  contact  with  the 
schools  to  address  challenges.  As  with  the 
Neighborhood  Partnership  Initiative,  Stein 
says  there  has  to  be  sensitivity  to  the  schools, 
allowing  them  to  dictate  what's  needed.  "The 
thing  you  have  to  be  careful  of  is  that  you're 
not  imposing  what  you  want  to  do  on  them," 
he  says.  "I've  seen  in  a  couple  of  other  univer- 
sities, unfortunately,  where  the  faculty  wants 
to  do  something,  and  they  say,  'Here,  take 
twenty  of  our  students  and  do  this  project,' 
and  the  teachers  don't  have  the  time  or  the 
resources  to  figure  out  how  to  use  those  stu- 
dents. For  us,  it's  just  'what  do  you  need?' " 
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Enthusiasm  is  evident  as  Stein  recounts 
the  myriad  school  projects  in  which  Duke 
people  have  gotten  involved.  Story  after 
story  tumbles  out.  "Here's  another  one,"  he 
says,  after  a  string  of  stories  involving  educa- 
tion professor  David  Malone  and  his  stu- 
dents' tutoring  efforts,  engineering  professor 
Gary  Ybarra's  science  outreach  at  E.K.Powe, 
and  a  special  appearance  by  basketball  stand- 
out Shane  Battier  '01  at  Watts.  "At  Rogers- 
Herr,  they  start  eating  lunch  at  eleven.  They 
don't  finish  until  one.  They're  just  in  and 
out,  the  kids  have  very  little  time  for  eating. 
So  we  brought  down  Joe  Piet" — that  is,  Joe 
Pietrantoni,  associate  vice  president  for  aux- 
iliary services,  whose  department  covers  every- 
thing from  dining  services  to  Duke  Stores  to 
housekeeping — "and  he  just  took  one  look 
and  said,  Oh." 

Pietrantoni  went  on  to  suggest  that  the 
middle  school  implement  a  swipe-card  sys- 
tem like  the  Duke  Card,  which  would  allow 


Camera  talk:  Duke's  David  Stein,  right,  and  students 
at  Forest  View  Elementary  work  on  a  marketing 
project  during  a  summer  enrichment  program 

better  and  speedier  access  to  the  cafeteria 
line  and  vending  machines  and  would  im- 
prove inventory  management,  among  other 
things.  That  option  is  being  explored,  with 
the  idea  that  if  it  works  at  Rogers-Herr,  it 
could  be  implemented  at  other  schools  as 
well.  And  the  swipe-card  epiphany  is  just 
one  of  several  that  Pietrantoni  has  used  to 
help  the  schools,  including  centralizing  copi- 
er contracts,  an  apparently  small  thing  that 
could  save  the  schools  essential  budget 
funds,  and  working  with  the  local  Elks  Club 
to  set  up  a  charity  basketball  tournament. 

Facilities  Management  head  Jerry  Black  is 
another  department  director  who  seems  to 
find  ways  to  get  involved  with  the  schools 
and  the  NPl  at  every  turn.  Just  as  Duke  is 
emphasizing  the  Neighborhood  Partnership 
Initiative  in  "Building  on  Excellence,"  the 
facilities  department  has  also  put  communi- 
ty service  into  its  long-range  plan.  "It's  all 
part  of  our  mission  statement,  our  depart- 
ment's direction,"  says  Black.  "Folks  do  a  lot 
of  little  things." 

His  department  works  on  established,  an- 
nual programs  like  Grounds  Up,  which  goes 
to  one  school  each  year  to  work  on  land- 


Hungry  for  learning:  the  edible  classroom  at 
Lakewood  Elementary  School  provides  science 
lessons,  and  lunch  ingredients 

scaping  and  groundskeeping;  Earth  Week, 
which  involves  another  school  each  year  in 
an  environmental  project  (and  also  sees  the 
distribution  of  Facilities  Management-tended 
compost,  a  program  to  which  Black  says  the 
Primate  Center's  lemurs  contribute  a  great 
deal);  and  the  Move-Out  Special,  where  the 
furniture  and  construction  materials  left  be- 
hind by  students  at  the  end  of  every  school 
year  are  turned  over  to  Habitat  for  Human- 
ity and  Goodwill  Industries.  There  are  one- 
time efforts  developed  as  needs  are  identified, 
like  the  construction  of  an  outdoor  theater 
stage  at  the  Durham  School  of  the  Arts,  an 
elaborate  outdoor  environment  at  E.K.  Powe 
to  teach  students  about  various  terrains  and 
ecosystems,  or  expertise  given  to  the  Wall- 
town  Neighborhood  Ministries  building  ren- 
ovation. And  there  are  continuing  projects, 
not  necessarily  related  to  schools,  that  in- 
volve employees  in  recycling  and  food-drive 
efforts  whose  proceeds  go  to  the  Duke  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  the  Durham  Food  Pan- 
try. 

"Any  piece  of  the  university  can  help  out 
in  some  way,  "  Stein  says.  "And  people  want 
to  help  out — just  give  them  the  opportunity. 
Look  at  the  library."  University  Librarian 
and  Vice  Provost  David  Ferriero,  Lilly  head 
librarian  Laura  Cousineau,  and  the  entire 
staff  of  librarians  have  gotten  involved  in 
bringing  technology  to  the  partner  schools 
— particularly  to  teachers  and  parents. 

"It's  all  based  on  my  conviction  that  li- 
brarians have  a  lot  to  offer,  having  worked 
with  students  and  faculty,  in  terms  of  under- 
standing their  needs,"  Ferriero  says.  "And  more 
importantly,  and  more  recently  on  campuses 
everywhere,  libraries  have  been  out  front  in 
terms  of  adoption  of  technology.  We  have  the 
skills  and  competencies  that  we've  devel- 
oped on  the  campus." 

"It's  not  just  the  resources,"  he  says.  "It's 
teaching  people  how  to  use  the  technology." 
Putting  technology  in  the  schools  has  been  a 
part  of  the  university's  community  service  for 
some  time,  he  says,  but  recent  grants  from 
AT&T,  IBM,  and  Pepsico  have  allowed  the 


libraries  to  develop  programs  that  first  taught 
formal  classes  to  teachers,  helping  them  de- 
termine how  best  to  use  technology  in  their 
individual  classrooms;  follow  up  with  long- 
term  mentoring  for  those  teachers,  ensuring 
their  ongoing  comfort  with  technology;  and 
then  help  bring  parents  and  students  into 
the  equation  by  using  Web  pages  to  commu- 
nicate from  the  classroom  to  home.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  Durham  Public  School  Superinten- 
dent Ann  Denlinger,  more  than  90  percent  of 
middle-school  teachers  in  the  Durham  sys- 
tem have  their  own  websites. 

Ferriero  is  also  mindful  that  the  Durham 
communities  come  to  Duke  every  day,  with 
administrators  as  well  as  workers  in  clerical, 
maintenance,  and  housekeeping  positions 
living  in  both  worlds.  "Very  early  one  morn- 
ing, I  wandered  through  the  first  floor  where 
the  public  [computer]  cluster  is.  One  of  the 
housekeepers  was  at  a  keyboard,  and  when 
she  saw  me,  she  hurried  away.  And  I  thought, 
this  person  thinks  that  this  technology  isn't 
for  her.  Here  was  a  person  trying  to  teach 
herself.  So  I  followed  her,  and  I  said,  'You 
shouldn't  feel  that  this  isn't  for  you — you're 
more  than  welcome.  Let  me  show  you  a  little 
bit  about  how  this  works.'  We  have  a  whole 
community  right  here  on  this  campus — how 
can  we  start  getting  our  hands  around  that?" 
Now  the  librarians  are  working  with  Jerry 
Black  and  Joe  Pietrantoni  to  develop  a  needs 
assessment  and  then  a  curriculum  to  provide 
basic  computer  skills  training  for  campus 
employees. 

Duke's  partnership  with  Durham  schools 
has  not  gone  unnoticed.  "The  frustration  that 
all  schools  feel  relates  to  limited  resources. 
It's  like  a  wall,"  Forest  View  Principal  Toni 
Hill  M.Ed.  72  told  die  Durham  School  Board 
this  spring.  "Duke  has  really  knocked  that 
wall  down."  Watts  Principal  Carol  Harrison 
Marshall  credits  Duke's  tutoring  program 
with  helping  her  school  overcome  low-per- 
forming status,  improving  in  student  test 
scores  and  achievement.  And  Rogers-Herr 
Middle  School  Principal  Eunice  Sanders,  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Durham,  points  to  the 
Office  of  Information  Technology  as  an  essen- 
tial partner,  with  Duke's  libraries,  in  helping 
to  improve  and  implement  her  school's  tech- 
nology plan. 

"How  fortunate  Durham  Public  Schools  is 
to  have  such  a  productive  and  effective  par- 
tnership with  Duke  University,"  Superinten- 
dent Denlinger  told  Duke's  board  of  trustees 
in  May.  "And  when  I  say  'partnership,'  I  truly 
mean  it.  The  wonderful  representatives  from 
the  initiative  always  speak  of  working  'with' 
the  schools,  not  'at'  or  'in'  the  schools.  This 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  health  and 
longevity  of  our  collaborative  efforts." 

—  Kim  Koster 
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West  End  is  the  Reverend  Fred  Davis,  exec- 
utive director  of  Calvary  Ministries  of  the  West 
End  Community,  and  a  longtime  community 
leader  with  his  wife,  Mary.  Davis  is  a  driving 
force  behind  one  of  the  West  End's  biggest 
projects,  the  reclamation  and  renovation  of 
the  old,  abandoned  Lyon  Park  School  into  a 
community  center  of  ambitious  scope.  The 
project,  which  began  at  a  grassroots  level  with 
Calvary  Ministries  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, is  backed  by  $6.5  million  in  city 
bonds,  and  plans  to  provide  everything  from 
education  to  arts  programming  to  health  care. 
There  have  been  issues  of  budget  and  sched- 
uling along  the  way,  but  project  leaders  like 


Fred  Davis  have  persisted,  neighborhood 
workers  have  been  employed  on  the  project, 
and  now  the  building  is  nearing  completion. 
"For  a  neighborhood  organization,  this  is  a 
huge  project  to  take  the  lead  on,"  Palmer  says, 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  scaffold- 
ing and  lumber.  "But  inside  this  community, 
this  is  a  symbol  of  hope  and  a  symbol  of 
change  and  a  symbol  of  action.  In  the  histo- 
ry of  this  neighborhood,  back  in  the  days  of 
segregation,  this  was  an  African-American 
school,  and  there's  a  lot  of  pride  that  ema- 
nates from  that.  There  was  a  lot  of  pain 
when  it  was  lying  in  ruins,  but  now  they're 
bringing  it  back." 
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Palmer  gestures  through  the  construction 
fence  at  the  center's  side  yard.  As  the  Lyon 
Park  project  developed,  budget  constraints 
meant  that  the  playground  was  eliminated 
from  the  plan.  Once  again,  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  with  associate  director  Sam 
Miglarese  steering,  was  able  to  put  together  a 
partnership  that  not  only  got  a  playground  in 
place  but  a  bright,  colorful,  intricate  play- 
ground through  Home  Depot's  "KaBOOM!" 
project.  Miglarese  was  able  to  tie  in  Home  De- 
pot with  the  CIAA  basketball  tournament, 
NASCAR,  and  community  volunteers,  a  pro- 
cess that  Palmer  sees  as  emblematic  of  the 
work  his  office  does.  "They  were  fishing  for 
a  project — we  said,  'Wow,  do  we  have  the  per- 
fect project  for  you.  The  community  needs 
it,  you  want  to  do  it.'  That's  the  result.  We're 
tapped  in  to  the  leaders  of  the  community, 
and  when  projects  are  going  on,  we  can  help 
in  those  situations." 

Leaders  like  the  Davises,  Palmer  says,  are 
one  of  the  NPI's  greatest  assets.  "It's  very  re- 
freshing to  see  people  doing  things  because 
they  care,"  he  says.  "They're  not  looking  for 
credit.  They're  not  looking  for  a  pat  on  the 
back.  They're  not  planning  to  run  for  office. 
They  care  about  their  community.  So  find- 
ing the  Juanita  McNeils  and  the  Fred  and 
Mary  Davises  and  the  Luther  Brookses  is 
key  to  our  success." 

The  NPI  efforts  in  these  neighborhoods 
are  not  yet  as  firmly  established  as  in  Wall- 
town,  but  Palmer  notes  that  what  works  in 
one  place  might  not  work  in  another,  and 
that  again,  the  point  is  to  work  with  the  com- 
munities to  determine  what  is  needed  and 
what  can  be  put  in  place. 

Through  The  Duke  Endowment,  Mayme 
Webb  was  hired  by  Duke  this  spring  to  do 
exactly  that.  Despite  a  long  family  history  of 
grassroots  work  in  the  Lyon  Park  neighbor- 
hood, she  shies  away  from  the  label  "neigh- 
borhood activist,"  saying  that  all  she  does  is 
stay  involved  in  her  community.  It's  the  com- 
munity she  grew  up  in,  the  one  she  returned 
to  after  two  decades  of  working  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  Charlotte. 

Webb's  perspective  on  the  West  End 
neighborhoods  and  the  possibilities  for  facil- 
itating renewal  there  is  born  of  history  and 
experience.  "Projects  should  really  operate 
from  the  need  of  the  community  that  they're 
serving,"  she  says.  "You  really  have  to  re- 
spect that.  You  don't  want  to  come  in  and 
act  as  if  you  are  the  know-it-all,  because  that 
only  alienates  people.  This  process  may  take 
longer,  but  it's  real,  it's  more  genuine,  be- 
cause you're  talking  about  looking  at  what 
people  really  think  and  feel,  trying  to  keep 
them  focused  on  what  they  see  the  commu- 
nity's needs  are,  versus  what  someone  thinks 
from  the  outside." 

The  danger  of  being  perceived  as  a  "know- 
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it-all"  is  real,  going  back  to  many  Durham 
residents'  longtime  image  of  Duke  as  a  place 
apart  and  a  benevolent  dictatorship  acting 
solely  out  of  self-interest.  That  stereotype, 
earned  though  it  may  have  been  in  past 
decades,  has  taken  time  to  change,  and  it  is 
something  that  Duke  has  been  struggling 
with  on  and  off  throughout  the  various 
phases  of  the  NPI.  It  accounts  for  the  philo- 
sophical shift  to  community  ownership  of 
the  programs,  and  it  accounts  for  the  near- 
religious  fervor  with  which  Duke's  represen- 
tatives insist  that  the  university  be  able  to 
deliver  on  every  commitment. 

Webb  says  that,  slowly,  the  effort  to  change 
perceptions  is  beginning  to  work,  thanks  to 
the  programs  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
mitment demonstrated  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  trustees  first  in  1996  and  then 
again  in  "Building  on  Excellence."  "The  mere 
fact  that  this  office  was  created,  the  mere 
fact  that  there  is  support  for  it  at  the  top 
level,  those  things  are  really  good  to  have," 
she  says.  "It  shows  that  maybe  people  are 
not  just  giving  lip  service  to  it.  None  of  this 
is  going  to  happen  overnight,  and  for  some 
people  you  will  never  change  their  mind. 
But  you  have  to  be  willing  to  look  at  the 
future,  to  keep  the  bigger  picture  in  mind — 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to  look  like  as  a 
community." 

What  the  West  End  wants  to  look  like 
remains  to  be  seen,  and  Webb  is  determined 
not  to  impose  the  answer  on  the  neighbor- 
hoods. "What  we  would  like  to  look  at  is 
helping  them  identify  their  particular  prob- 
lems, how  successful  we've  been  in  ap- 
proaching them,  and  where  they  would  like 
to  have  those  problem  areas  or  challenges 
end  up  five  or  ten  years  from  now,"  she  says. 
"Each  approach  is  going  to  be  different,  dic- 
tated by  the  individuals  who  live  there.  We're 
giving  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  to 
how  we  approach  the  communities,  how  we 
spend  time  to  get  them  on  the  same  page 
and  to  get  them  to  truly  understand  what 
we're  trying  to  accomplish.  We've  got  to  put 
the  energy  into  these  early  planning  stages 
to  get  buy-in  from  the  communities.  Other- 
wise it  will  unravel  as  we  go  along,  and  that's 
not  where  we  want  to  be." 

eeping  the  strands  bound  together, 
earning  buy-in,  and  increasing  com- 
munity understanding  has  all  taken 
place  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare — 
sometimes   even   without   people   realizing 
Duke's  involvement  in  the  partnerships.  In 
his  office,  Luther  Brooks  makes  a  sweeping 
gesture  that  encompasses  not  only  St.  James' 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  but  the  whole  of 
Walltown  and  the  rest  of  Durham.  "It's  easy 
for  me  to  say  Duke  is  the  good  guy  for  what 
it's  done,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  who 


don't  even  know  it  was  Duke,"  he  says.  "On 
Sunday  morning  at  worship  service,  Duke's 
not  here — but  our  sanctuary  is  cozy.  We 
have  state-of-the-art  facilities,  like  our  com- 
puter lab.  Duke  is  never  in  there,  but  when 
we're  training  kids  how  to  become  comput- 
er literate,  Duke  is  the  reason  it  happened. 
When  our  children  are  reading  books  from 
our  library,  Orange-Durham  Junior  League 
is  not  here,  but  they're  the  reason  it  hap- 
pened. When  we're  up  here  doing  all  these 
things,  Duke  may  never  be  mentioned,  but 
they're  an  intricate  part  of  all  that  is  hap- 
pening. 

"Big  picture:  What  we've  done  through 


Duke's  help  is  we've  been  able  to  breathe 
hope  back  into  an  almost  hopeless  commu- 
nity," he  adds,  beginning  to  sound  like  the 
veteran  of  many  a  Sunday  sermon.  "The 
flicker  had  almost  gone  out — the  flame  was 
almost  gone.  And  now  we're  able  to  tell  peo- 
ple, 'You  can  do  it,'  and  help  them  make 
their  dreams  a  reality.  That,  to  me,  is  what  I 
think  the  church  and  the  community  ought 
to  be  about." 
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Under  the  Gargoyle 


Reflection  in  the 
Midst  of  Pain 


BY  PETER  BURIAN 

Chair,  Academic  Council,  and  professor  of 

classical  studies 

Like  so  many  of  us,  I  am  still  trying  to  as- 
similate the  brute  facts  of  the  unprece- 
dented and  almost  unbelievable  terror 
to  which  the  many  victims — and  all  of 
us — have  been  subjected.  Like  many  of  us,  I 
experienced  yesterday  in  a  kind  of  fog,  from 
which  emerge  vividly  today,  first  the  indeli- 
ble images  of  horror,  and  then  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  colleagues  and  co-workers  whose 
loved  ones  might  have  been  in  or  near  one 
of  the  sites  of  devastation,  and  from  whom 
they  still  had  not  heard. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  whose  child  both 
lives  and  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  said  at  a  certain  point  that  she 
was  embarrassed  to  be  so  preoccupied  with 
one  person's  safety  in  the  midst  of  such  over- 
whelming horror.  But  how  could  it  not  be 
so?  And  in  this  sense,  I  am  afraid,  the  reali- 
ty of  the  losses  in  our  own  community  is  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.  The  alumni  of- 
fice, for  example,  has  a  list  of  some  fifty  Duke 
graduates  whose  office  addresses  are  in  the 
World  Trade  Center,  and  we  already  know 
that  there  are  victims  among  them. 

The  true  story  of  this  event  is  the  collective 
story  of  all  the  loved  ones,  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  brothers,  children,  friends,  co-work- 
ers, our  students — the  collective  story  of  all 
our  hopes  and  fears.  And  in  sharing  our  feel- 
ings, in  the  rediscovery  and  reassertion  of 
community  around  this  terrible  event,  there 
is  some  small  comfort.  That  is  why  we  are 
here  today.  I  hope  we  will  learn  from  this  suf- 
fering— the  suffering  of  an  almost  unbear- 
able number  of  victims — and  from  our  own 
sense  of  helplessness  and  despair. 

And  what  I  most  hope  we  will  learn  is  that 
we  cannot  conquer  the  demons  that  beset  us 
until  we  face  and  control  the  age-old  division 
of  the  world  into  us  and  them — the  instinct, 
if  that  is  what  it  is,  to  turn  a  violation  of  our 
own  humanity  such  as  we  have  just  suffered 
into  a  corresponding  dehumanization  of  whole 
groups,  whole  peoples  whom  we  too  easily 
identify  with  those  who  have  violated  us. 


Let  us  not  allow  the  legitimate  need  for  jus- 
tice slide  into  a  brute  cry  for  vengeance.  Re- 
venge is  always  meant  as  an  end-point  by 
those  who  exact  it,  always  felt  as  a  beginning 
by  those  on  whom  it  is  unleashed. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  story  that  stands 
out  in  my  memory  from  the  horrible  events 
of  yesterday.  I  am  teaching  a  freshman  sem- 
inar, and  yesterday  almost  every  student  was 
there,  many  with  tear-reddened  eyes  and 
clearly  shaken  by  the  unfolding  terror.  Our 
subject  was  to  have  been  Sophocles'  Oedipus. 
It  is  a  story  of  peripety — the  sudden,  unex- 
pected reversal  of  fortune — and  a  story  of 
self-recognition.  The  underlying  question  that 
the  Oedipus  raises  is  how  to  make  meaning 
out  of  seemingly  uncomprehensible  suffering 
and  loss.  We  did  not  discuss  the  Oedipus,  but 
we  talked  about  another  sudden,  unexpect- 
ed reversal  of  fortune  that  left  us  grappling 
for  meaning  in  the  midst  of  incomprehen- 
sible suffering  and  loss.  I  was  taken  aback  by 
the  maturity  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  this 
group  of  eighteen-year-olds  in  confronting 
their  feelings  and  trying  to  make  sense  of 
this  tragedy  of  our  own. 

Whether  there  was  katharsis,  I  cannot  say. 
But  my  students,  unlike  Oedipus,  seemed  al- 
most intuitively  to  grasp  that  all  the  ques- 
tions we  were  raising  were  also  about  us — 
that  our  responses  will  help  us  recognize  who 
we  are  and  who  we  want  to  be.  The  conclu- 
sion we  drew  is  that  our  sorrow  would  have 
to  be  turned  into  a  basis  for  action  if  it  were 
to  have  real  meaning  for  our  lives. 

That  is  also  my  message  for  your  today. 
We  must  not  stop  here — we  must  use  the 
strength  of  our  community  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  uphold  the  fundamental  human 
values  whose  fragility,  and  whose  fundamen- 
tal importance,  the  events  of  the  last  day 
have  once  again,  and  with  terrifying  force, 
made  clear  to  us  all. 


These  remarks  were  delivered  at  the  interfaith 
service  on  the  Chapel  Quad  on  September  12 
— the  day  after  the  terrorist  attacks  on  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  D.C. 

More  remarks  from  the  vigil  can  be  found  online 
at  www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 

Continuing  coverage  of  the  aisis  and  its  various 
aspects  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


BY  NANNERL  O  KEOHANE 
President,  Duke  University 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  was  in  New 
York  City  on  Tuesday,  September  11. 
I  had  flown  into  La  Guardia  Airport 
past  lower  Manhattan  a  few  minutes 
before  eight  in  the  morning,  looking  out  at 
the  magnificent  skyline  on  a  brilliantly  clear 
morning.  As  I  arrived  at  my  midtown  desti- 
nation, I  learned  of  the  horrific  attack  out  of 
that  clear  sky,  and  then  all  the  rest  that  fol- 
lowed. I  shared  with  friends  and  colleagues 
the  terror  of  not  knowing  where  family  mem- 
bers were,  experiencing  the  shutdown  of  many 
essential  parts  of  life,  and  also  seeing  first- 
hand the  admirable  way  in  which  so  many 
people  worked  hard  to  keep  some  semblance 
of  civilized  life,  rushing  out  to  help  with  re- 
lief work  or  give  blood. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  I  walked  for 
several  blocks  down  Park  Avenue.  On  the 
long  prospect  from  92nd  Street  for  fifty  blocks 
southward,  there  was  not  a  single  car  in 
sight;  the  "city  that  never  sleeps"  had  indeed 
been  brought  to  a  halt.  I  am  so  deeply  grate- 
ful to  all  the  people — bus  drivers,  subway 
drivers,  and  the  people  at  Amtrak  who  left 
their  own  families  to  help  the  rest  of  us  get 
home  to  ours. 

Many  people  at  Duke  have  been  support- 
ed, succored,  and  sustained  through  these 
dark  hours  by  outreach  from  others  in  this 
community.  I  want  to  express  most  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  team  of  leaders  who  managed 
the  unprecedented  and  complicated  situa- 
tion so  effectively  and  sensitively.  I  also  want 
to  thank  all  those  who  spoke  eloquent  words 
of  comfort  and  healing  to  the  community  at 
the  service  in  front  of  the  Chapel. 

In  our  various  classrooms,  offices,  and  res- 
idence halls,  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity have  been  trying  to  sort  out  their 
feelings  and  come  to  grips  with  the  enormity 
of  this  tragedy.  As  members  of  an  institution 
dedicated  to  education,  it  is  very  appropriate 
that  people  at  Duke  use  this  opportunity  to 
inform  ourselves  about  the  many  complex 
issues  associated  with  events  such  as  these, 
what  we  can  learn  from  history,  and  how  we 
can  focus  on  supporting  each  other  in  the 
time  ahead. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  rededicate  ourselves 

Continued  on  page  52 
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Distinguished  Alumnus 

Edmund  T.  Pratt  Jr.  B.S.E.E.  '47,  philan- 
thropist, Duke  trustee  emeritus,  and 
retired  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  for  Pfizer  Inc.,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  the  highest 
honor  presented  to  alumni.  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award  winners  are  recognized  at 
Founders'  Day  in  early  October.  Established 
in  1983  by  the  Duke  Alumni  Association, 
the  award  recognizes  Duke  graduates  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  in  their 
own  fields,  in  service  to  the  university,  or  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity. 

His  gift  of  $35  million  in  1999  to  endow 
the  engineering  school — now  the  Edmund 
T.  Pratt  Jr.  School  of  Engineering — is  the 
second-largest  in  the  history  of  the  universi- 
ty, surpassed  only  by  the  original  gift  of  James 
B.  Duke  that  transformed  Trinity  College  in- 
to the  university  that  bears  his  family's  name. 
"How  wonderfully  appropriate  that  on  the 
very  weekend  the  university  celebrates  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  James  B.  Duke's 
extraordinary  philanthropy,  Ed  Pratt  has 
made  a  gift  that  promises  to  catapult  the  Ed- 
mund T.  Pratt  Jr.  School  of  Engineering  into 
the  ranks  of  the  leading  centers  of  engineer- 
ing education  and  research,"  said  President 
Nannerl  O.  Keohane  in  announcing  the  gift, 
following  action  by  Duke's  board  of  trustees 
renaming  the  school.  "We  are  deeply  grateful 
for  his  vision." 

Pratt  came  to  Duke  in  1944  for  Navy  offi- 
cer training  under  the  V-12  program,  where 
he  began  an  accelerated,  year-round  study. 
He  chose  electrical  engineering  as  his  major 
when  the  war  ended  during  his  second  year 
at  Duke.  He  completed  his  third  and  final 
year  through  the  G.I.  Bill,  graduating  magna 
cum  laude.  He  then  entered  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Busi- 
ness, where  he  earned  his  M.B.A.  in  1949 

He  joined  IBM  in  1952  as  a  salesman  and, 
within  a  decade,  worked  his  way  to  assistant 
to  the  executive  vice  president  and  then  con- 
troller, IBM  World  Trade  Corporation,  despite 
a  two-year  interruption  serving  in  the  Navy 
during  the  Korean  War.  From  1962  to  1964, 
he  was  in  President  Kennedy's  administration 
as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  for  finan- 
cial management,  with  top  civilian  respon- 


sibility for  Army  budgeting  and  planning,  in- 
cluding data  processing. 

In  1964,  he  began  working  for  the  pharma- 
ceutical company  Pfizer  Inc.,  as  corporate 
controller.  By  1992,  when  he  retired,  he  had 
progressed  from  vice  president  of  operations 
of  international  subsidiaries  to  president  of 
international  subsidiaries  to  chairman  and 
CEO.  Under  his  leadership,  Pfizer  sales  grew 
from  $1  billion  to  $7  billion  and  operations 
expanded  into  140  countries. 

Pratt  was  named  a  Duke  trustee  in  1977 
and  served  for  a  dozen  years.  He  has  also 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Fuqua  School  of 
Business,  the  Engineering  Development  Com- 
mittee, the  Capital  Gifts  Committee,  and  the 
Leadership  Gift  Committee.  After  he  retired 
from  Pfizer,  the  company  established  in  his 
honor  the  Pfizer  Inc. -Edmund  T  Pratt  Jr. 
University  Professorship.  In  1997,  Duke 
named  the  Pratt  Commons  of  the  Levine 
Science  Research  Center  in  his  honor,  fol- 
lowing his  $1  million  gift  to  the  center. 

Beyond  Duke,  Pratt  has  held  leadership 
positions  in  the  United  Way,  the  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  the  Hugh  O'Brien  Youth  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Girl  Scouts.  In  1998,  he  do- 
nated $12  million  to  Long  Island  University 
to  fund  new  academic,  computer,  and  library 
facilities,  increased  recreational  space,  and 
other  improvements. 

Among  his  other  honors,  he  received  Re- 
ligion in  America's  Charles  E.  Wilson  role- 


model  award  and  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America's 
Herbert  Hoover  Humanitarian  Award. 

Pratt  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  live  in  New  York 
State,  and  he  has  two  sons,  Keith  and  Ran- 
dolf. 

Teacher  of  the  Year 

Peter  Feaver  definitely  makes  an  im- 
pression on  his  students.  One,  in 
nominating  him  for  the  Alumni  Dis- 
tinguished Undergraduate  Teaching 
Award,  wrote,  "He  constantly  pushes  his 
students  to  dig  deeper  and  engage  with  the 
material  on  a  practical  level."  His  classes  are 
described  as  "the  most  demanding  courses  that 
I  have  taken  at  Duke."  Another  said  he  "de- 
mands perfection  from  his  students,  never 
accepting  anything  but  the  best-quality  work, 
analysis,  and  writing."  And,  he  is  "incredibly 
approachable,"  while  taking  "that  extra  step 
to  help  a  student  excel." 

Feaver,  associate  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, was  chosen  from  a  field  of  fifty-four 
student  nominations  representing  forty-three 
different  Duke  faculty  members.  The  annual 
award,  sponsored  by  the  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, is  administered  by  a  student  commit- 
tee, which  presents  its  selection  to  the  DAA 
board's  Awards  and  Recognition  Committee 
for  approval.  The  award  is  presented  at  Foun- 
ders' Day. 
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Feaver  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  in- 
ternational relations  at  Lehigh  University. 
While  pursuing  his  master's  in  political  science 
at  Harvard  University  and  his  Ph.D.,  from 
1985  to  1990,  he  was  a  teaching  fellow  and  an 
assistant  senior  tutor  in  one  of  its  undergrad- 
uate houses.  In  1987,  he  was  awarded  a  Har- 
vard Certificate  of  Distinction  in  Teaching. 

During  his  time  at  Harvard,  he  was  a  fel- 
low in  the  Avoiding  Nuclear  War  Project  at 
the  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  a  Har- 
vard MacArthur  fellow,  and  then  a  John  A. 
Olin  pre-  and  postdoctoral  fellow  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  International  Affairs.  In  1990-91,  he 
was  a  Mershon  postdoctoral  fellow  at  the  Mer- 
shon  Center  at  Ohio  State  University. 

He  is  the  author  of  Guarding  the  Guardian: 
Civilian  Control  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  has 
written  articles  that  have  appeared  in  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  His  other  writings  include  a  book 
chapter  on  American  nuclear  doctrine  in  A 
Primer  for  the  Nuclear  Age,  and  chapters  on 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
energy  in  Target  Earth.  He  has  served  as  an 
adviser  to  the  National  Security  Council 
and  other  agencies  on  nuclear-arms  issues. 

The  teaching  award  includes  a  $5,000 
stipend  and  $1,000  for  a  Duke  library  to  pur- 
chase books  recommended  by  the  recipient. 
Feaver  selected  books  for  the  government 
documents  section. 

Exceptional  Volunteers 

Charles  A.  Dukes  Awards  for  Out- 
standing Volunteer  Service  to  Duke 
were  presented  to  thirteen  leaders, 
selected  for  their  work  with  advisory 
and  executive  committees,  clubs,  reunions, 
and  the  travel  program.  The  awards  are 
sponsored  by  the  Duke  Alumni  Association. 


Named  for  the  late  Dukes  '29,  director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  from  1944  to  1963,  the  cita- 
tions honor  alumni  and  friends  of  Duke  who 
reflect  his  dedication  to  the  university. 

Selected  by  the  DAAs  Awards  and  Re- 
cognition Committee  and  the  Annual  Fund's 
executive  committee,  this  year's  recipients 
are: 

James  "Jake"  F.  Akers  73,  longtime  class 
agent  and  leader  in  each  of  his  class  reunions, 
including  reunion  class  chair  for  his  twenti- 
eth. As  a  class  volunteer,  he  is  described  as 
"tireless  (and  relentless)  on  the  phone  ask- 
ing his  classmates  to  give  to  the  Annual 
Fund."  As  a  past  chair  of  the  Annual  Fund's 
executive  committee,  he  led  the  group 
through  the  decision-making  process  of  set- 
ting the  $100-million  goal  for  the  Annual 
Fund  in  the  Campaign  for  Duke.  He  also 
helped  the  staff  develop  a  new  framework 
for  reunion  giving.  "By  volunteering  for  Duke," 
Akers  says,  "we  can  help  sustain  the  excel- 
lence and  help  ensure  that  future  generations 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  a 
Duke  education." 

Peter  Burian,  professor  of  classical  studies 
and  comparative  literature  and  Academic 
Council  chair  at  Duke.  Burian  has  assisted 
the  Alumni  Lifelong  Learning  and  Travel 
program  since  1993,  when  he  chaired  the 
first  faculty  committee  to  help  recruit  Duke 
faculty  for  the  fledgling  alumni  continuing- 
education  program.  He  served  on  the  DAA 
board  of  directors  from  1995  to  2000,  both 
as  a  contributing  committee  member  and 
faculty  representative.  In  1995,  he  led  Duke's 
first  alumni  college  abroad  program,  based 
in  Italy.  The  next  year,  he  led  its  first  family 
alumni  college  abroad;  he  has  led  two  subse- 
quent family  abroad  programs  and  an  alumni 
abroad  program  each  year  since.  He  has  also 
served  as  faculty  speaker  at  many  Alumni 
Admissions  Advisory  Committee  (AAAC) 
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student  "accept  parties,"  and  he  has  been  a 
valuable  resource  in  shaping  alumni  pro- 
grams, including  faculty  recruitment.  Says 
Burian,  "It  has  been  a  special  pleasure  to 
work  with  active  alumni,  who  are  among  the 
best  informed  and  most  avid  supporters." 

James  A.  Byerly  74,  president  of  the  Duke 
Club  of  Houston  from  1989  to  2001.  Over 
more  than  a  decade,  Byerly  has  overseen 
outstanding  club  programming,  has  cultivat- 
ed new  volunteers,  and  has  encouraged 
broad  participation  through  a  variety  of  club 
events.  As  a  member  of  since  1986,  he  has 
interviewed  prospective  students  for  the 
AAAC  in  his  area.  "Duke  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  my  life,"  he  says.  "My  volunteer 
activities  are  a  way  for  me  to  give  back  to  the 
school  that  has  given  me  so  much." 

Melody  Tope  Hainline  '82,  events  coor- 
dinator for  the  Duke  Club  of  Greater  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  Described  as  "a  person  of 
tireless  energy  and  enthusiasm"  who  is  "ded- 
icated to  seeing  that  anything  and  every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  success 
of  the  organization  is  done,"  Hainline  has 
provided  both  leadership  and  guidance  for 
the  Jacksonville  club,  taking  responsibility 
for  organizing  and  arranging  the  details  of 
most  of  its  events.  She  has  declined  every 
invitation  to  move  up  to  president,  prefer- 
ring her  current  role.  She  has  served  on  the 
club's  board  of  directors  and  interviewed  for 
the  AAAC.  Says  Hainline,  "I  have  contin- 
ued to  serve  because  of  the  caliber  of  people 
that  I  work  with,  both  locally  and  at  Duke. 
It  is  truly  a  joy  and  a  privilege  to  work  with 


the  Duke  club  and  to  represent  Duke 
University  on  a  local  level." 

Michael  R.  Hemmerich  '80,  J.D.  '85, 
M.B.A.  '94,  co-chair  of  the  Fuqua  School  of 
Business'  Alumni  Council  and  alumni  chair 
of  its  Annual  Fund  from  1998  to  2000.  Hem- 
merich has  served  two  consecutive  terms  on 
the  Alumni  Council,  1995-2000.  He  was 
alumni  chair  during  a  time  when  Fuqua  had 
few  Annual  Fund  volunteers.  He  assisted  its 
director  by  signing  letters,  making  calls,  and 
encouraging  classmates  and  other  alumni  to 
support  the  school.  Besides  planning  for  his 
first  five-year  reunion  at  Fuqua,  serving  since 
1995  on  the  AAAC,  and  serving  on  the  Duke 
Law  School  Future  Forum  since  1999,  he  is  a 
past  president  (1990-92)  of  the  Duke  Club 
of  Northeast  Ohio  and,  currently,  a  visiting 
faculty  member  at  the  business  school. 
"Volunteering  for  Duke  allows  me  to  remain 
an  active  participant  in  the  vibrant  Duke 
community  and  to  do  my  small  part  in  help- 
ing the  university  achieve  its  ongoing  mis- 
sion of  excellence  and  service,"  he  says. 

Page  Ives  Lemel  B.S.E.  '84,  president  of  the 
Duke  Club  of  Greater  Jacksonville.  Lemel 
began  serving  Duke  immediately  when  she 
was  appointed  Young  Trustee  for  a  three -year 
term.  She  joined  the  engineering  school's 
Dean's  Council  in  1985,  where  she  was  a 
member  until  1998.  From  1987  to  1993,  she 
was  a  member  of  the  DAAs  board  of  direc- 
tors, where  she  chaired  its  Reunions  Com- 
mittee. She  was  a  member  of  the  AAAC  from 
1992  to  1998.  She  has  served  on  the  Jack- 
sonville club's  board  of  directors  since  1988 
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M  n  August  picnic  on  the  Alumni  House  lawn 
II  welcomed  nearly  500  new  students  enrolled  in 
Ira  the  graduate  and  professional  schools.  The  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  Duke  Alumni  Association. 

It 

and  as  club  president  since  1994-  Innovative 
programming,  such  as  the  annual  dinner  for 
both  alumni  and  accepted  students,  exempli- 
fies her  creativity;  she  was  also  the  first  to 
encourage  her  club  to  have  a  website.  "I  vol- 
unteer," she  says,  "as  a  means  of  demonstra- 
ting my  appreciation  to  Duke.  My  hope  is 
that  others  will  leave  Duke  with  the  same 
commitment  to  stay  involved." 

Ruth  Ann  Hall  Sauter  71,  AAAC  chair 
for  Nassau  County,  New  York.  Sauter  has 
been  involved  with  alumni  admissions  inter- 
viewing since  1973.  In  1978,  she  resurrected 
the  AAAC  in  St.  Louis,  which  she  headed 
until  1984,  when  she  moved  back  to  Long 
Island  and  oversaw  that  AAAC.  She  assigns 
and  coordinates  nearly  300  interviews  per 
year,  as  well  as  recruiting  new  members, 
planning  annual  accepted- students  parties, 
and  staffing  college  nights  and  fairs.  She  has 
been  involved  with  New  York  City's  region- 
al Duke  club  and  reunion  committees  and 
co-chaired  the  Annual  Fund's  Leadership 
Gift  Committee  in  1996  and  this  year.  "I 
really  enjoy  meeting  the  students  who  want 
to  be  a  part  of  Duke,"  she  says.  "My  husband 
[Michael  A.  Sauter  71]  and  I  are  also  proud 
to  share  Duke  with  both  of  our  children," 
Duke  senior  Ryan  Sauter  and  Sheryl  Sauter 
'97,  a  1997  recipient  of  a  Charles  A.  Dukes 
Award. 

John  Tolsma  '95,  a  member  of  the  Annual 
Fund's  executive  committee  since  1993.  Tols- 
ma is  described  as  the  "king"  of  the  young 
alumni  program.  As  a  student,  he  helped  de- 
velop the  Building  Bridges  program,  which 
served  as  the  framework  for  communicating 
with  and  involving  the  most  recent  graduates. 
He  became  an  AAAC  interviewer  immedi- 
ately upon  graduation.  He  worked  for  greater 
alumni  participation  by  chairing  the  Grad- 
uate School  program  for  the  Annual  Fund  in 
1998-99  and  served  on  the  leadership  gifts 
committee  for  the  Class  of  1995's  fifth  re- 
union. Says  Tolsma,  "Volunteering  for  Duke 
yields  immediate  benefits.  You  can  feel  the 
power  of  your  time  and  service  as  the  univer- 
sity rapidly  advances.  Yet  in  that  dynamism, 
Duke  still  provides  the  foundation  for  build- 
ing lasting  relationships  as  we  contribute." 

Joseph  E.  Walker  '51,  M.D.  '60,  class  agent 
for  the  medical  school's  Class  of  1960  and 
past  president  of  the  Medical  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Walker,  a  member  of  both  the 
Davison  Club  Development  Committee  and 
the  Medical  Alumni  Council  Development 
Committee,   also   serves   on   the   Medical 
Alumni  Affairs  Regional  Planning  Commit- 
tee in  the  Charlotte  area.  For  his  medical 
s  class  reunion,  he  spearheaded  the  fund-rais- 
ging  effort,  raising  a  record  amount  for  the 
I  Davison  Club  and  Medical  Annual  Fund  by 
i  issuing  a  challenge  matching  gift.  Through 
ihis  efforts,  his  class  achieved  a  60  percent 
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Sept.  1 

FLORIDA  STATE 
(Duke  University  Day) 

Sept.  8 

at  Rice 

Sept.  15 

at  Clemson 

Sept.  22 

NORTHWESTERN 
(Iron  Dukes  Day, 
Education  Day) 

Sept.  29 

at  Virginia 

Oct.  6 

GEORGIA  TECH 

(Homecoming, 
Letterman's  Day) 

Oct.  13 

WAKE  FOREST 

(Band  Day, 

Senior  Citizens'  Day) 

Oct.  20 

at  Maryland 

Oct.  27 

VANDERBILT 
(Parents'  and  Family 
Weekend) 

Nov.  3 

N.C.  STATE 
(Youth/Church  Day, 
Scout  Day) 

Nov.  17 

at  North  Carolina 

Ticket  hotline:  (919)  681 -BLUE 
or  toll-free  at  (877)  375-DUKE 

www.GoDuke.com 

participation  rate  for  gifts  to  Duke  Medical 
Center  and  a  47  percent  participation  rate 
for  unrestricted  gifts.  He  also  recruited  nine 
classmates  as  new  Davison  Club  members. 
"I  can  never  repay  Duke — no  matter  how 
many  years  I  contribute — for  even  part  of 
what  Duke  has  done  for  me,"  he  says. 

Harold  G.  Wallace  B.D.  71,  chair  of  the 
Divinity  School's  board  of  visitors  since 
1998.  Wallace,  retired  vice  chancellor  for 
minority  affairs  and  special  assistant  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  has  served  on  the  Di- 
vinity School's  capital  campaign  committee, 
building  committee,  and  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary planning  committee  over  the  years. 
He  is  particularly  recognized  for  his  efforts 
working  with  African-American  students 
through  various  programs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Duke  Institute 
for  Care  at  the  End  of  Life.  "Since  no  person 
is  self-made,  we  must  acknowledge  those 
persons  and  institutions  that  have  helped  us 
along  the  way  in  our  careers,"  he  says.  "My 
efforts  at  Duke  are  my  attempts  to  give  back 
to  an  important  institution  in  my  life.  And  I 
hope  that  I  might  make  it  possible  for  others 
to  benefit  from  a  Duke  education." 

Patricia  Speight  Wilson  '76  and  William 
T.  Wilson  ID.  '76,  co-chairs  of  the  Annual 
Fund  Reunion  Leadership  Committee.  The 


Wilsons,  who  were  both  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Leadership  Board  for  the  Triad  from 
1993  to  1995,  have  a  history  of  active  vol- 
unteerism  for  Duke.  He  was  president  of  the 
Forsyth  County  Duke  Club  from  1989  to 
1992  and  chaired  the  Regional  Campaign 
Committee  for  the  Campaign  for  Duke.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Annual  Fund's  executive 
committee;  both  are  members  of  the  Caro- 
linas  Challenge  Committee.  "Our  volunteer 
efforts  are  one  way  we  can  express  our  grat- 
itude to  the  institution  and  to  attempt  to 
ensure  that  the  lifelong  impact  of  Duke  on 
its  current  and  future  students  is  as  positive 
as  it  was  for  us,"  says  Wilson. 

Russell  S.  "Rusty"  Wright  '71,  co-chair, 
Attendance  Networking  Committee,  for  the 
Class  of  197 l's  thirtieth  reunion.  Wright,  who 
has  been  an  involved  volunteer  in  reunion 
planning  almost  since  his  first,  developed  a 
plan  that  recruits  fraternity  and  sorority  class- 
mates to  network  within  their  groups  for 
increased  reunion  participation.  Even  nine- 
ty days  before  his  reunion,  he  had  nineteen 
of  the  thirty- one  Greek  organizations  con- 
necting, and  his  personal  follow-up  correspon- 
dence made  an  impact  on  attendance.  Says 
Wright,  "Duke  has  opened  many  doors  for 
me  in  life  and  I  am  happy  to  give  something 
back  in  these  ways." 
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We  do  not  record  engagements. 


40s,  50S  a  60s 


H.  Pace  '44,  M.D  '47  was  awarded  the 
Friend  of  Children  Award  for  2000  for  his  volunteer 
work  at  Morton  Plant  Hospital  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
He  has  been  a  staff  member  there  since  1955. 

Charles  D.  Grove  B.S.M.E.  '51  represented  Duke 
in  April  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  Mount 
Union  College  in  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Loy  H.  Witherspoon  Jr.  '51,  B.D  '54  received 
UNC-Charlotte's  Distinguished  Service  Award  in  April. 


igg  Huey  Ph.D.  '54  represented 
Duke  in  May  at  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Texas.  She  lives  in  Denton,  Texas. 


'60,  president  and  CEO  of  Rogers 
Corp.,  received  the  Legion  of  Honor  Gold  Medallion 
Award,  presented  annually  by  The  Chapel  of  Four 
Chaplains,  which  recognizes  selfless  service  and  the 
need  for  cooperation  among  all  people.  He  retired 
from  the  Marines  in  1994,  where  he  was  commanding 
general,  U.S.  Marine  Command  and  First  Marine 
Expeditionary  Forces,  during  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm.  He  lives  in  Pomffet  Center,  Conn. 

James  A.  Reiff el  '65  is  a  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  at  Columbia  University,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  Besides  teaching  and  research,  he  con- 
sults as  a  cardiologist  and  has  written  for  more  than 
200  medical  publications.  He  recently  published  his 
first  non-medical  book,  Reload-The  Rules  of  Mulligan 
Golf.  He  lives  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Thomas  S.  Carpenter  '66  was  recently  named 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  actuarial  officer  at 
Arbella  Insurance  Group,  where  he  has  worked  since 
1989.  He  and  his  wife,  Karen,  and  their  two  children 
live  in  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Sharon  Stephens  Brehm  '67,  Ph.D.  '73  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton,  and  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  for  Indiana 
University.  She  is  the  first  female  chancellor  of  the 
Bloomington  campus.  She  was  provost  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, dean  of  Harpur  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton, 
and  a  faculty  member  and  academic  administrator  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

Patrick  Scott  Feely  '68,  president  and  CEO  of 
Radica  Games,  Ltd.,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America.  He  has 
worked  in  the  toy  and  game  industry  since  1977.  He 
lives  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Patricia  Rose  Guyette  '68  received  the  2000 
Chancellor's  Award  for  Excellence  at  East  Carolina 
University  for  her  devotion  to  duty  as  head  of  interli- 
brary  services  at  Joyner  Library.  She  and  her  husband, 
John,  live  in  Greenville,  N.C. 

Lynn  E.  Wagner  J.D.  '68  has  been  named  to  the 

2001-2001  edition  of  Leading  American  Attorneys  in 
the  field  of  alternative  dispute  resolution  and  commer- 
cial, construction,  and  employment  litigation.  He  is  a 
partner  of  Rumrell,  Wagner  &  Costabel  and  president 
of  Litigation  Alternatives,  Inc.,  in  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
He  lives  in  Lake  Mary,  Fla. 


BIRTHS:  Second  son  I 

'69  and  Cynthia  Ann  Salmons  '81  on  June  30. 

Named  William  Salmons  Boyd. 


70S 


D.  Griffin  '71,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Canada,  is  vice  chairman  and  managing  partner  of 
Long  Adridge  &  Norman,  heading  its  international 
trade  practice  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  D.  PeltZ  '73  published  his  eighth  law- 
review  article,  "Salvaging  Historic  Wrecks,"  in  the 
winter  issue  of  the  Tulane  Maritime  Law  Journal.  He 
practices  maritime  and  commercial  law  at  Mcintosh, 
Sawran,  Peltz  &  Cartaya  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Kimberly  R.  Bennetts  M.S.  '74  was  appointed 
vice  president  for  exploration  for  Presco  Inc.  in  The 
Woodlands,  Texas.  He  directs  Presco's  exploration  and 
development  programs  throughout  the  United  States. 
Before  coming  to  Presco,  he  held  positions  with 
Conoco,  Inc.,  Kriti  Exploration,  Hugoton  Energy,  and 
Preston  Exploration. 

John  Bassett  Ford  '74  was  named  president  of 
the  Content  Group  at  Discovery  Networks  and  over- 
sees all  of  Discovery's  domestic  content  units,  includ- 
ing The  Discovery  Channel,  The  Learning  Channel, 
Animal  Planet,  and  six  other  units.  He  was  president 
of  Discovery  Health  Media.  He  and  his  wife,  Margaret, 
and  their  two  children  live  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Joseph  John  Smallhoover  '75  has  been  elected 
to  a  second  term  as  chairman  of  Democrats  Abroad  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
The  organization  represents  6  million  American  citizens 
living  abroad.  He  served  two  terms  as  vice  chairman 
and  two  terms  as  counsel  of  Democrats  Abroad. 

Hilarion  "Lari"  Martinez  '76  has  been  named 
U.S.  Consul  General  to  Athens,  Greece,  effective  in 
the  summer  of  2002,  in  preparation  for  the  2004 
Olympics.  After  he  completes  his  three-year  tour  as 
Consul  General  in  Florence,  Italy,  he  will  return  to 
Washington,  DC,  for  a  year  to  study  Greek. 


60S 


Douglas  Jacoby  '80  is  a  Christian  writer  with 
eleven  published  titles.  After  earning  his  M.TS.  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  he  lived  in  Europe  for  12 
years.  He  did  postgraduate  work  at  Kings  College  and 
was  a  church  leader  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Scandinavia.  In  1999,  he  received  his  D.Min.  at  Drew 
University.  He  and  his  wife,  Vicki,  and  their  three 
children  live  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Terri  Lynn  Mascherin  '81  was  named  to  the  man- 


:  Jenner  &  Block,  a  Chicago-based 
firm  with  400  lawyers.  She  practices  in  the  areas  of  lit- 
igation and  telecommunications.  She  and  her  husband, 
Tom,  and  their  two  daughters  live  in  Evanston,  111. 

Robin  Jayne  Stinson  '81,  a  partner  and  director 
of  the  Winston-Salem  law  firm  Bell,  Davis  6k  Pitt,  is 
president-elect  of  the  Forsyth  County  Bar  Association 
and  21st  Judicial  District  Bar. 


'83  launched  a  computer  techni- 
cal-support website  called  techmommy.com  in  January 
2000.  She  lives  in  Moraga,  Calif. 

Scott  Hartman  M.B.A.  '83  was  promoted  to  presi- 
dent of  Rutter's  Farm  Stores  and  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Rutter's  Dairy  and  M&G  Realty.  Rutter's 
operates  55  convenience  stores  in  south  central  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  also  reelected  for  a  third  term  as 
chair  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convenience  Store  Council 
and  for  a  second  term  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Convenience  Stores.  He  and 
his  wife,  Cathy,  and  their  two  children  live  in  York,  Pa. 

Michael  Thomas  Harvey  A.M.  '83  was  elected 
president  of  the  Carolina  chapter  of  the  Society  for 
Technical  Communication,  a  professional  association 
that  advances  the  arts  and  sciences  of  technical  corn- 
He  manages  documentation  and  Web 
for  EMC2  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park.  He 
and  his  wife,  Anne-Marie,  and  their  two  children  live 
in  Raleigh. 

Carol  Oavis  Krueger  '83,  J.D.  '87  practices  real- 
estate  law  at  Wear,  Travers,  Krueger  &  Perkins.  She  and 
her  husband,  John,  and  their  daughter  live  in  Vail,  Colo. 

Lori  R.  Levinson  '83  is  vice  president  and  associ- 
ate general  counsel  of  GNYHA  Ventures,  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Greater  New  York  Hospital  Association. 
She  and  her  husband,  Harold,  and  their  son  live  in 
New  York  City. 

Carl  Anderson  '84  is  the  author  of  How's  It  Going? 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Conferring  with  Student  Writers. 
He  and  his  wife,  Robin  Stacy  Epstein  '85,  and 
their  daughter  live  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Robert  Evans  Harrington  '84,  J.D.  '87,  a  share- 
holder of  Robinson,  Bradshaw  &  Hinson,  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Law  Institute.  He  and  his  wife,  Sharon  Carr  Har- 
J.D.  '87,  and  their  son  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 


I  David  Wallach  '84  is  an  attorney.  He 
and  his  wife,  Liza-Faith  Cohn,  and  their  two  children 
live  in  Montclair.  N.J. 

Robin  Stacy  Epstein  '85  is  the  author  of  Citizen 
Power:  Stories  of  America's  New  Civic  Spirit.  She 
and  her  husband,  Carl  Anderson  '84,  and  their 
daughter  live  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

David  S.  Hoffner  '85  is  a  partner  in  the  litigation 
department  of  Swidler  Berlin  Shereff  Friedman  in  New 
York  City.  He  and  his  wife,  Emily  Saltzman,  and  their 
three  children  live  in  Larchmont,  N.Y. 
William  Douglas  Morris  J.D.  '85  was  named 
partner  in  charge  of  the  Moscow,  Russia,  office  of  the 
law  firm  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

Tim  Thoelecke  Jr.  '86  is  president  of  Garden 
Concepts,  Inc,  a  landscape  design  firm  in  Glenview,  111. 
His  article  "The  Value  of  Design"  was  featured  in  the 
April  2001  issue  of  A7neriam  Nurseryman  magazine. 

Elizabeth  MacKinnon  Henrici  '87  left  J.P 
Morgan  Investment  Management  to  stay  home  with 


September- October  2001 
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her  three  children.  Her  husband,  Peter  J.  Henrici 

M.B.A.  '89,  is  a  global  business  manager  at  Deutsche 
Bank.  They  now  live  in  New  Jersey,  having  moved 
from  London,  England. 

Christopher  Stephen  Swezey  '87  is  a  geologist 
with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  Reston,  Va. 

Andrew  B.  Wallach  '87,  a  clinical  assistant  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  New  York  University's  medical 
school,  was  named  associate  director  of  the  internal 
medicine/primary  care  clinics  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  He 
lives  in  New  York  City. 

Abigail  Guenther  Kampmann  '88,  an  attorney 
with  Cox  &  Smith  Inc.,  was  inducted  into  the  San 
Antonio  Women's  Hall  of  Fame.  She  was  selected  for 
her  achievements  and  contributions  in  the  field  of  law, 
including  the  Ask-A-Lawyer  mentor  program  she 
established.  She  lives  in  San  Antonio. 

Chadwick  Stearns  '88  is  chief  credit  officer  for 
Pentech  Financial  Services,  a  venture  leasing  company 
located  in  the  Silicon  Valley.  He  and  his  wife,  Pamela 
Simpson  Stearns  B.S.E.  '87,  and  their  twins  live 
in  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Peter  J.  Henrici  M.B.A.  '89  is  a  global  business 
manager  at  Deutsche  Bank.  His  wife,  Elizabeth 
MacKinnon  Henrici  '87,  left  J.P.  Morgan  Investment 
Management  to  stay  home  with  their  three  children. 
They  now  live  in  New  Jersey,  having  moved  from 
London,  England. 

Elizabeth  "Beth"  Bumpas  Maher  '89  is  an 

architect  at  Abrahams  Architects,  where  she  designs 
single  and  multi-family  homes  in  and  around  Seattle. 
She  and  her  husband,  Jonathan,  live  in  Seattle. 


1  was  appointed  associate 
director  of  the  internal  medicine  residency  program  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  medical  school.  She 
specializes  in  pulmonary,  critical  care,  and  sleep  medi- 
cine. She  and  her  husband,  Todd,  and  their  son  live  in 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

MARRIAGES:  Stephen  Kay  Slayden  '88  to 
Tiffany  Margaret  Rose  Becks  '91  on  March 

24.  Residence:  Charlotte,  N.C.... Elizabeth  "Beth" 

Bumpas  '89  to  Jonathan  Maher  on  Sept.  3,  2000. 
Residence:  Seattle. 

BIRTHS:  A  son  to  William  W.  Beckett  Jr.  '80 

and  Stephanie  W.  Beckett  on  Dec.  26.  Named  Henry 
Thomas... Second  son  to  Cynthia  Ann  Salmons 
'81  and  Richard  Coleman  Boyd  '69  on  June  30. 
Named  William  Salmons  Boyd... Daughter  to  Carol 
Davis  Krueger  '83,  J.D.  '87  and  John  Krueger  on 
Sept.  27,  2000.  Named  Claire  Elise... First  child  and 
son  to  Lori  R.  Levinson  '83  and  Harold  Levine  on 
March  13.  Named  Jason  Samuel... First  child  and  son 
to  Katharine  Grace  Welch  '83  on  Oct.  30, 
2000.  Named  Luke  Andrews. .  .Third  child  and  first 
son  to  David  S.  Hoffner  '85  and  Emily  Saltzman 
on  March  22,  2000.  Named  Jeremy  Louis... Third  son 
to  Matthew  H.  Koch  '85  and  Kandi  Koch  on 
March  31.  Named  Charles  "Chad"  Walker... Second 
child  and  first  daughter  to  Dean  Priest  Porter 
'85  and  Veronica  Curtin  Porter  House  Staff  '91 
on  Dec.  8.  Named  Lauren  Elizabeth... Fourth  child 
and  second  son  to  Catherine  "Corey"  Amdur 
Small  '85  and  Scot  McCauley  Small  on  March  16. 
Named  Hunter  Stockwell... First  child  and  daughter 
to  Adam  Landis  Lomax  '86  and  Camille  M. 
Lomax  on  March  27.  Named  Gillian  Paige... Third 
child  and  first  daughter  to  Elizabeth  MacKinnon 
Henrici  '87  and  Peter  J.  Henrici  M.B.A.  '89  on 
Feb.  14.  Named  Kathleen  "Katie"... Third  child  and 
first  daughter  to  Ann  Palmer  Kendall  '87  and 
Michael  W.  Kendall  '88  on  June  5.  Named 
Kristin  Maria... Second  child  and  daughter  to  Mark 
D.  Noonan  '87  and  Katie  Feffer  Noonan  '89 
on  June  5,  2000.  Named  Teresa  "Tess"  Clare... Second 


daughter  to  Sally  Burks  Schmalz  '87  and  Jeff 
Schmalz  on  May  30.  Named  Caroline  Burks  Schmalz. . . 
Twins,  first  son  and  daughter,  to  Pamela  Simpson 
Stearns  BSE.  '87  and  Chadwick  Stearns  '88 
on  Feb.  7.  Named  Chadwick  Clair  and  Tressa  Claire... 
Second  son  to  Lisa  Byer-Scheel  '88  and  Norm 
Scheel  on  March  1 1.  Named  Erik  Lyman  Scheel. . . 
First  child  and  daughter  to  David  William  Keefe 
'88  and  Jonna  Keefe  on  Oct.  16,  2000.  Named  Shannon 
Louise. .  .Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Michael 
W.  Kendall  '88  and  Ann  Palmer  Kendall  '87 
on  June  5.  Named  Kristin  Maria. .  .First  child  and 
daughter  to  Andrea  Russo  '88  and  Floris  Delee  on 
June  23,  2000.  Named  Helena  Luna  Russo-Delee... 
Twins,  first  son  and  daughter,  to  Chadwick  Steams 
'88  and  Pamela  Simpson  Stearns  B.S.E.  '87  on 
Feb.  7.  Named  Chadwick  Clair  and  Tressa  Claire... 
Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Peter  J.  Henrici 
M.B.A.  '89  and  Elizabeth  MacKinnon  Henrici 
'87  on  Feb.  14.  Named  Kathleen  "Katie"... First  child 
and  daughter  to  Susan  Zapotoczny  Hubbuch 
'89  and  John  Hubbuch  on  June  11,  2000.  Named 
Rachel  Anne. .  .Second  child  and  first  son  to  Lorraine 
Lee  '89  and  Gene  Poteat  on  Aug.  28,  2000.  Named 
John  Lee  Poteat... Second  child  and  daughter  to 

Katie  Feffer  Noonan  89  and  Mark  D.  Noonan 

'87  on  June  5,  2000.  Named  Teresa  "Tess"  Clare. .  .First 
son  to  Duncan  Rougier-Chapman  '89,  M.D.  '98 
and  Elissa  "Maggie"  Rougier-Chapman  '95, 
M.S.  '99  on  Feb.  8.  Named  Conner  Hayes. .  .First  child 
and  son  to  llene  Michele  Rosen  '89  and  Todd 
Rowan  on  Jan.  28.  Named  Andrew  Jake  Rowan. .  .First 
child  and  son  to  Robert  Allen  Youkilis  '89  and 
Tina  Youkilis  on  March  13.  Named  Benjamin  Elliot. 


90s 


Jennifer  B.  Davis  '90  is  a  senior  associate  with  the 
food  and  drug  law  firm  Hyman,  Phelps  &  McNamara, 
based  in  Washington,  DC.  She  and  her  husband,  J. 
Phillip  London,  and  their  son  live  in  Arlington,- Va. 

William  C.  Diercksen  Jr.  '90,  M.B.A.  '96  works 
in  business  development  for  Walt  Disney  World.  He 
and  his  wife,  Christy  A.  Karavanich  '90,  and 
their  daughter  live  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Richard  W.  Garnett  IV  '90  is  a  law  professor  at 
Notre  Dame  University.  He  and  his  wife,  law  professor 
Nicole  Stelle  Garnett,  and  their  two  children  live  in 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

John  H.  Tabor  M.B.A.  '90  has  joined  Schenkel- 
shultz  Charlotte,  an  architecture  firm,  as  managing 
principal.  He  has  25  years  of  professional  experience 
with  several  companies,  including  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Planning  Commission. 

Kenneth  Bruce  Wallach  '90  is  an  attorney  with 

Simpson  Thacher  &.  Bartlett.  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Deborah  Banks  Forrest  '91  is  health  and 
social  policy  adviser  to  Sen.  Joseph  I.  Lieberman 
(Dem.-Conn.) .  She  and  her  husband,  Jonathan,  live 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Noelle  Montano  Hawley  '91  is  a  legislative 
attorney  with  Verner,  Liipfert,  Bernhard,  McPherson, 
and  Hand  in  Washington,  DC.  She  and  her  husband, 
Buzz,  and  their  son  live  in  Annandale,  Va. 

Lisa  Lynne  MoskowitZ  '91,  who  earned  her  mas- 
ter's in  journalism  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  in  May  1997,  is  a  technology  freelance 
writer.  She  is  working  on  her  first  book.  She  and  her 
husband,  Joshua,  live  in  San  Francisco. 

April  Barnhardt  Whitlock  '91  was  promoted  to 
Lend-X  national  accounts  director  at  LendingTree,  Inc., 
on  online-loan  marketplace  and  technology  company. 


She  and  her  husband,  Thomas,  live  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Elizabeth  Stalnaker  Wojtkiewicz  '91  was  pro- 
moted to  supervisor  of  continuity  marketing  opera- 
tions at  Verizon  Wireless,  where  she  has  worked  for 
two  years.  She  and  her  husband,  Elrond,  celebrated 
their  tenth  wedding  anniversary  in  June. 


John  J.  Bowers  J.D.-M.B.A.  '92  is  a  member  of 
the  litigation  group  at  the  law  firm  Womble  Carlyle 
Sandridge  &  Rice.  He  and  his  wife,  Kristen 
Eastwood  Bowers  '90,  and  their  two  children 
live  in  Clemmons,  N.C. 

Christine  Purnell  Chase  '92  is  an  actuarial 
manager  in  the  health-care  economics  department  at 
Oxford  Health  Plans  in  Trumbull,  Conn.  She  and  her 
husband,  Dan,  live  in  Shelton,  Conn. 

Anne  Dowling  '92  completed  her  second  year  at 
William  and  Mary's  law  school,  where  she  is  the  man- 
aging editor  of  Environmental  Law  and  Policy  Review. 

Derek  Blair  Hess  '92  was  named  chief  resident 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia's  ophthalmology 
program. 

Ann  Marie  Heimberger  '92  is  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  Quinn  Emanuel  Urquhart  Oliver  & 
Hedges  in  San  Francisco. 


'92  was  selected 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Blue  Angels,  the  U.S.  Navy 
flight  demonstration  squadron.  She  is  stationed  in 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Michael  Sherman  J.D.  '92  is  vice  president  and 
deputy  general  counsel  at  Genesis  Health  Ventures,  a 
company  that  operates  nursing  homes  and  institution- 
al pharmacies  and  provides  heath  care  to  the  elderly, 
in  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  He  and  his  wife,  Wendy,  and 
their  son  live  in  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Eric  Schroeder  '92,  who  earned  his  J.D.  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  1996,  is  an  associate  at  the  law  firm 
Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy  in  Atlanta,  where 
he  specializes  in  First  Amendment  issues  and  media 
litigation.  He  and  his  wife,  Lyn,  live  in  Atlanta. 

Matthew  F.  Andresen  '93  is  president  and  CEO 
of  Island  ECN,  an  electronic  stock  market  that  handles 
one  in  every  five  Nasdaq  trades.  He  was  named  one  of 
the  Top  20  New  Yorkers  under  the  age  of  40  by  Grain's 
magazine.  He  and  his  wife,  Teri,  and  their  two  sons 
live  in  Manhattan. 

Charles  Coleman  Benedict  M.B.A.  '93  works 
for  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  He  and  his  wife,  Victoria 
McElhaney  Benedict  J.D.  '94,  a  homemaker,  and 
their  two  children  live  in  Atlanta. 

Jeffrey  M.  Maher  '93  is  a  resident  in  ophthalmol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia.  He  and 
his  wife,  Kelly,  live  in  Columbia,  Mo. 

Christina  Elizabeth  Davis  '94,  who  earned  her 
Ph.D.  in  biomedical  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  has  completed  a  two-year  postdoctoral 
fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  She  is  a  senior 
scientist  with  a  Swiss  biotech  company  and  lives  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 


King  Gillis  J.D.  '94  is  an  intellectual-prop- 
erty attorney  with  Smith,  Helms,  Mulliss  &  Moore  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.  She  and  her  husband,  Mark,  and 
their  twin  daughters  live  in  Greensboro. 

Jennifer  McCall-Hosenfeld  '94  is  a  fourth-year 
medical  student  at  Harvard  University.  She  and  her 
husband,  Jeff,  a  high  school  English  teacher,  live  in 
Braintree,  Mass. 


inie  A.  Sheps  '94  is  an  attorney  at 
ProMutual  Group,  a  medical  malpractice  insurance 
company,  in  Boston.  She  and  her  husband,  Joshua 
Tracey,  and  their  son  live  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
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is  eyes  have  seen 
some  of  the 
greatest  mo- 
ments in  Duke 
sports.  His  voice  has 
shared  those  tunes  with 
countless  fans  across 
the  radio  waves.  His 
list  of  friends  reads  like 
a  yesteryear  Who's  Who 
of  Blue  Devils  sports. 

"All  the  guys  that  I 
knew,  they're  all  statues 
over  there,'"  says  Ad- 
dison Penfield  '40. 

Want  to  know  about 
the  Wallace  Wade? 
Eddie  Cameron?  Jack 
Coombs?  Penfield  is 
still  the  man  to  see.  His 
undergraduate  years 
were  the  heyday  of 
Duke  football.  He 
spent  the  next  four 
decades  as  a  play-by- 
play radio  announcer, 
much  of  it  on  Tobacco 
Road.  He's  seen  hun- 
dreds of  games,  met 
dozens  of  personalities, 
and  accumulated  thou- 
sands of  stories — per- 
haps none  more  inter- 
esting than  his  own. 

It's  almost  a  Forrest 
Gump-like  tale.  A  kid 
from  Connecticut  who 
ends  up  at  Duke 
almost  on  a  whim  and 
then  is  seemingly 
pulled  along  by  fate 
into  meeting  some  of 
the  most  influential  fig- 
ures in  Duke  sports 
history. 

He  got  one  of  his 
first  jobs  at  Duke  from 
Coombs,  then  the  base- 
ball coach,  now  the 
namesake  for  the  varsi- 
ty baseball  field.  Pen- 
field  worked  as  an 


usher  at  football  games, 
standing  outside  the 
press  box.  During  a 
game  against  Colgate, 
he  was  dispatched  by 
Ted  Mann,  then  Duke's 
sports  publicist,  to  find 
out  which  Duke  player 
had  blocked  a  kick. 
Penfield  did  just  that, 
walking  right  up  to 
Wade  on  the  Duke 
bench  and  asking  the 
question. 

"You  aren't  supposed 
to  do  that,"  he  says.  "I 
got  the  damnedest 
look." 

But  he  caught  the 
eye  of  Mann,  who 
hired  Penfield  as  his 
assistant  the  following 
year.  His  new  job 
meant  he  spent  plenty 
of  time  at  Wade's  prac- 
tices. And  that  may 
have  played  a  role 
when  Penfield  began 
his  radio  career,  doing 
a  fifteen-minute  Thurs- 
day night  show  called 
the  Duke  News  Review 
onWDNC. 

Later  in  his  sopho- 
more year,  Penfield 
and  his  co-host  Bobby 
Price  were  asked  to 
perform  at  the  Durham 
Charity  Club's  annual 
gala  at  the  Carolina 
Theater.  In  the  audi- 
ence was  Wallace 
Wade. 

"I'm  told,  and  he  ad- 
mitted to  me,  that  he 
decided  that  night  that 
he  wanted  to  use  me  in 
the  football  program," 
Penfield  says. 

Even  now  Penfield 
says  he's  not  quite  sure 
what  he  did  to  impress 
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Wade,  a  stern,  gruff 
man  not  particularly 
prone  to  praise.  But 
once  Wade  was  on  his 
side,  Penfield's  radio 
career  took  off.  Wade 
wanted  Penfield  to 
work  on  the  football 
radio  broadcasts.  And 
back  then,  Wade  usual- 
ly got  his  way.  "He 
muscled  me  in  there," 
Penfield  says.  "There's 
no  doubt  about  that." 

Penfield  made  Wade's 
impulse  look  wise.  He 
shared  broadcasting 
duties  in  1938,  his  jun- 
ior year,  chronicling 
the  Duke  squad  that 
held  opponents  score- 
less all  year,  except  for 
the  final  seconds  of  a 
7-3  loss  in  the  Rose 
Bowl. 

It  was  the  first  of 
many  great  Duke  mo- 
ments that  Penfield 
would  share  with  Blue 
Devils  fans.  After  grad- 
uation, World  War  II, 
and  broadcasting  stints 
up  and  down  the  East 
Coast,  he  was  brought 
back  to  North  Carolina 
in  1952  by  Duke  ath- 
letics director  Eddie 
Cameron  to  head  up 
the  fledgling  Duke 
Football  Network. 

"He  was  a  very,  very 
smart  man,"  Penfield 
says  of  Cameron,  whom 
he  also  described  as 


more 

Wade.  "Wade  was  kind 
of  up  on  a  pedestal. 
People  were  scared  of 


Penfield  spent  much 
of  the  next  two 
decades  doing  Duke 


football,  as  well  as  bas- 
ketball, but  he  did  find 
some  time  in  1957  to 
broadcast  North 
Carolina's  unlikely  trip 
to  the  basketball 
national  championship. 

In  the  Sixties,  Pen- 
field  bonded  with  Vic 
Bubas  as  Bubas  laid 
the  foundations  for 
Duke's  future  basket- 
ball prowess.  In  retro- 
spect, he  says,  it  was 
bittersweet  Basketball 
was  blossoming,  but 
football,  despite  plenty 
of  success  in  that 
decade,  never  returned 
to  the  glory  it  enjoyed 
under  Wade. 

"It  was  just  over- 
whelming, the  football 
intensity  in  those  days," 
Penfield  says.  "I  imag- 
ine that  the  excitement 
then  for  football  com- 
pares to  what  you  see 
now  at  Krzyzewski- 
ville." 

Penfield  announced 
his  last  Duke  game  in 
1976,  before  settling 
in  Asheboro,  North 
Carolina.  Since  then  he 
has  been  a  columnist 
for  the  local  paper,  a 
news  commentator  on 
the  local  radio  station, 
and  a  publicist  for 
Regional  Consolidated 
Services,  a  local  non- 
profit community  serv- 
ice company. 

Sitting  in  his  office 
at  RCS,  he  doesn't  do 
much  to  broadcast  his 
colorful  past  But  over 
his  shoulder  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Penfield  and 
four  other  older  men: 
Dinky  Darnell,  George 
McAfee,  Eric  Tipton, 
and  Harry  Welch — the 
surviving  members  of 
that  1938  Duke  foot- 
ball team  whose  exploits 
he  chronicled. 

And  if  you're  curi- 
ous, and  you  just  ask 
him  the  right  question, 
will  flow. 


— Jim  Young 

Young  is  a  sports  writer 
for  The  News  &  Record 
in  Greensboro,  N.C. 


Jim  Funk  B.S.E.  '95,  who  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  bio- 
medical engineering  in  May  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  is  a  research  scientist  at  its  Automobile 
Safety  Lab.  He  and  his  wife,  Kate  Stephenson 

'95,  and  their  son  live  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Jared  T.  Griffis  '95  is  a  completing  a  residency 
in  internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  where  he  has  accepted  a  fellowship  in  car- 
diology, beginning  in  July  2002.  He  and  his  wife,  Amy, 
and  their  son  live  in  Gainesville,  Ha. 

Stephanie  Zapata  Moore  '95  is  an  attorney  in 
the  corporate  and  securities  section  of  the  law  firm 
Gardere  Wynne  Sewell.  She  and  her  husband,  Greg, 
a  financial  analyst,  live  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Anna  Lorenzo  Satterfield  '95  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  First  Citizens  Bank  in  Raleigh.  She 
is  manager  of  marketing  for  First  Citizens  Direct. 
She  is  also  a  volunteer  with  the  Pediatric  Bone 
Marrow  Transplant  Unit  at  Duke  Medical  Center 
and  lives  in  Durham. 

Sharad  K.  "Bobby"  Sharma  '95,  J.D.  98  is  a 
litigation  associate  at  the  San  Francisco  law  firm 
Shartsis,  Friese  &  Ginsburg.  He  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Kate  Stephenson  '95  earned  her  Ph.D.  in  English 
literature  in  May  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  She 
and  her  husband,  Jim  Funk  B.S.E.  '95,  and  their 
son  live  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Stephanie  Woods  Stewart  '95,  who  earned  her 
law  degree  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  1998,  is  an 
attorney  at  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  and  Ingersoll.  She 
and  her  husband,  Andrew,  live  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Kathleen  Margaret  Greaney  B.S.E.  '96,  who 
earned  her  M.D.  in  May  at  the  University  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey-Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Medical  School,  is  in  a  pediatric  residency  at  Duke 
Children's  Hospital  in  Durham. 

Stephen  G.  Struble  '96,  who  earned  his  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  in  May 
2000,  is  a  resident  in  orthopedic  surgery  at  UCLA. 

Sharon  Holthaus  M.S.  '97  is  a  tutor  at  the  College 
of  the  Humanities  and  Sciences,  a  great-books  dis- 
tance-learning college  that  offers  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education  with  concentrations  in  imaginative 
literature,  natural  science,  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  social  science.  She  lives  in  Chandler,  Ariz. 

Bret  A.  Rogers  B.S.E.  '97,  who  earned  his  M.D. 
at  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
University  in  Philadelphia,  has  begun  a  residency  at 
Duke  Medical  School. 

Julie  Walden  Rogers  '97  left  her  paralegal  posi- 
tion at  the  antitrust  division  of  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  in  June  to  enroll  in  Duke's  law  school. 

Sandi  Hwang  Adam  M.B.A.  '99  is  CEO  of 
Maven  Cosmetics,  a  color  cosmetics  line  due  to 
launch  this  fall.  She  and  her  husband,  Sacha  Adam 
M.B.A.  '00,  live  in  Chicago. 
Aaron  Thomas  Miller  '99  is  an  engagement 
manager  at  McKinsey  &  Co.,  a  global  strategic-con- 
sulting firm.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  August  to  start 
his  first  year  at  Harvard  Business  School. 


Penfield,  circa  1939: 
i  giving  more  than  vocal 
I  support 


MARRIAGES:  Deborah  E.  Banks  '91  to  Jonathan 
I.  Forrest  on  Sept.  3,  2000.  Residence:  Washington, 

DC April  R-  Bernhardt   M  to  Thomas  E. 

Whitlock  on  April  7.  Residence:  Charlotte,  N.C. . . . 
Tiffany  Margaret  Rose  Becks  '91  to  Stephen 
Kay  Slayden  '88  on  March  24.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.C... Lisa  Lynne  Moskowitz  '91  to 
Joshua  Dickman  on  Oct.  29,  2000.  Residence:  San 
Francisco... Cheryl  E.  Baggeroer  '92  to  Wood 
Turner  '92  on  Oct.  14,  2000.  Residence:  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.... Lara  Harriette  Frank  '92,  M.S.  '95, 


September- October  2001 


^^^xpand  your  mind  and  broaden  your 
JLgg  horizons  in  2002  as  you  experience  our 
¥         unique  educational  adventures.  We 
W^?  invite  you  to  learn,  explore  and  grow 
with  us.  Our  2002  Educational  Adventures  are 
made  up  of  a  wide  range  of  programs,  connecting 
you  once  again  to  Duke.  Duke  alumni,  family 
members  and  friends  are  welcome  to  participate. 
We  hope  to  see  you  soon! 


ON-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS 


Duke  Directions/Art  Sparks 


Take  part  in  the  educational  and  arts  programming  during  Reunions 
Weekend  on  Duke  Campus.  Come  prepared  to  be  stimulated  and  discover  a 
wide  array  of  talents. 


Marine  Lab  Alumni  College 

June  S325 

Enjoy  a  weekend  of  discovery  at  the  beach. 
Classroom  sessions  and  hands-on  field  trips  in 
an  area  where  you'll  see  wild  horses  grazing, 
dolphins  swimming,  and  egrets  flying. 


Summer  Youth  Campus 

June  -  August 

Residential  and  day  programs  for  students  in  middle  school ; 

high  school. 


Summer  Academy 


23rd/ 


I  Duke  University  Writers' Workshop,  at  the  beach 


Integrative  Medicine 

TBA        $325 

The  Duke  Center  for  Integrative  Medicine  provides  another  annual  program 

tailor-made  to  your  needs.  Take  home  knowledge  and  understanding  that 

can  positively  impact  your  life  long  after  you  leave. 

Public  Lives,  Private  Virtues:The  Struggle  to  Lead  a  Moral  Life 
in  a  Complex  World 

Fall         $325 

Join  the  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy's  Hart  Leadership  Program  as 
faculty  explore  how  true  leadership  emerges  in  times  of  conflict,  and  what 
we  can  all  learn  from  these  pivotal  moments  in  our  lives. 


DUKE     ALUMNI 


TRAVEL/STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Prices  quoted  are  per  person,  double  occupancy 


Copper  Canyon  and  The  Sea  of  Cortez — Wait  List  Only 

January  3-  10        from  $1792 

Witness  the  antics  of  sea  lions,  explore  uninhabited  desert  islands,  and  take  a 
breathtaking  ride  to  the  rim  of  one  of  the  world's  great  canyons.  You'll  feel  as  if 
you've  been  to  another  world. 

Cuba 

March  8-  18        Iron.  S3 150 

Many  might  say  this  is  the  ultimate  adventure  destination.  Join  us  for  what 
promises  to  be  a  unique  and  rich  cultural  experience.  Be  among  the  first  to  see 
Havana  and  Trinidad. 


1  Alumni  College  in  Australia  & 
New  Zealand 

March.  1  -  13         from  $3495 
For  the  first  time,  enjoy  a  two-country  Alumni 
College"down  under"  Spend  5  nights  in  Cairns, 
Australia  and  then  5  nights  in  Taurango,  New 
Zealand.  Be  prepared  for  a  varied  concentration  of 
scenic,  geographic  and  cultural  wonders. 


Treasures  of  the  Pharaohs:  Egypt  aboard  the  Sunboatlll 

April  10  -May  2        from  $5990 

Travel  to  the  Nile  and  discover  a  civilization  whose  architecture  reaches  from 
the  4700-year-old  step  pyramid  of  King  Zoserto  the  soaring  halls  of  New 
Kingdom  temples  and  on  to  the  graceful  shrines  built  when  Egypt  was  a 
Roman  colony. 

Alumni  College  in  the  Italian  Lakes 
District 

May  13-21        from  $2395 
Enjoy  an  all-inclusive  week  at  the  first  class  Lido 
Palace  Hotel  in  Bavenu  as  you  become 
acquainted  with  the  breathtakingly  beautiful 
Italian  Lakes. 

London  Theater  Week 

May  16-24         from  $2800 

Sample  a  week  of  the  finest  theater  in  the  world  with  Duke  faculty  member 

John  Clum  as  your  guide. 
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Waterways  of  the  Scottish  Glens 

June  20 -July  2        from  $5745 

Encounter  some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenery  and  historic  places  in  the  whole 

of  the  British  Isles.  You'll  close  out  your  adventure  at  the  deluxe  [ 

in  Edinburgh. 


Alumni  College  in  Normandy 

Hear  echoes  of  great  battles,  marvel  at  monumental 
structures,  see  Norman  castles  and  chateaux,  exquisite 
cathedrals  and  abbeys  in  the  midst  of  lush  meadows  an 
half-timbered  cottages. 


Alumni  College  in  England's  Lake  District 
July  I  -  9        from  $2395 

When  you  visit  the  homes  of  William  Wordsworth  and  the  inspirational 
haunts  of  Beatrix  Potter,  you'll  soon  come  know  why  this  area  is  known  for 
unsurpassable  beauty  and  a  fascinating  literary  history. 


Family  Alumni  College  in  the  Swiss  Alps 

■    21-2')     from  $2495  (adult) 
Erom  $1995  (child) 
A  program  geared  to  family  members  of  all  ages; 
the  Swiss  Alps  offers  a  spectacular  setting  to 
experience  the  many  facets  of  educational  travel. 
Special  programming  for  children  provided. 


Classic  Rhine  and  Mosel 

Jul}  28- August  (>        from  $2945 

Experience  a  nine-day  cruise  on  the  Switzerland  II  built  specifically  for  river 
cruising  as  you  travel  between  Amsterdam  and  Strasbourg.  You'll  see 
historic  cities,  hillside  vineyards  and  glorious  cathedrals  and  castles  making 
this  a  cruise  to  remember. 

The  Oxford  Experience 

September  8  -  21        from  $3500 

A  two-week  program  designed  to  immerse  you  in  centuries-old  traditions 
of  learning  and  community.  In  small  groups,  you'll  learn,  explore  the 
English  countryside  and  visit  historical  landmarks. 

Wings  Over  the  Okavango  Safari 

October?-  L8        from  $6895 

As  one  of  22  guests,  you'll  have  the  adventure  of  a  lifetime  as  you  visit 
private  game  reserves,  flightsee  over  Victoria  Falls,  and  enjoy  the  finest 
safari  accommodations. 

Cotes  du  Rhone  Passage 

October  15-28        from  $3895 

Spend  3  nights  in  the  5-star  Hotel  Intercontinental  in  Paris  before  boarding 
the  exceptional  MS  Cezanne,  for  an  elegant  floating  holiday  down  the 
Rhone  and  Saone  rivers  for  8  days,  ending  with  two  nights  at  the  Hotel 
Majestic  on  the  Mediterranean. 


China  &  Yangzi  River  Cruise 


,190 


On  this  exclusive  Duke  tour,  experience  some  of 
China's  most  beautiful  cities  and  towns,  cruise  down 
the  Yangzi  and  appreciate  China's  past  and  present 
through  immersion  in  her  unique  culture. 

Florence 

November  19-26        from  $1695 

Discover  Florence  and  immerse  yourself  in  the  city 

that  gave  birth  to  the  Renaissance.  Your  base  will  be 

the  4-star  Grand  Hotel  Baglioni,  ideally  located  in  the  city  center  close  to 

many  legendary  attractions. 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  www.dukealumni.com 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

For  detailed  brochures,  please  mail  or  fax  this  form  to:  Duke  Alumni 
Education  &  Travel,  614  Chapel  Drive,  Box  90572,  Durham,  NC  27708-0572. 
Fax:  91 9  684-6022  Phone:  91 9  684-2988 

PLEASE  PRINT 


NAME 

DUKE  CLASS 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

ON-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS 

□ 

ACA  Italian  Lakes  District 

□    Duke  Directions/Art  Sparks 

□ 

London  Theater  Week 

J    Marine  Lab  Alumni  College 

□ 

Waterways  of  the  Scottish  Glens 

□    Summer  Youth  Camps 

□ 

ACA  in  Normandy 

□    Summer  Academy 

□ 

ACA  in  England's  Lake  District 

□    Integrative  Medicine 

□ 

Family  ACA  in  the  Swiss  Alps 

□    Public  Lives,  Private  Virtues 

□ 

Classic  Rhine  and  Mosel 

□ 

The  Oxford  Experience 

TRAVEL/STUDY  PROGRAMS 

□  Copper  Canyon 

□  ACA  Australia/New  Zealand 

□  Egypt 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

Wings  Over  the  Okavango 
Cotes  du  Rhone  Passage 
China  &  Yangzi  River 
Florence 

Dates  and  prices  are  subject  to  change. 


A.H.C.  '95  to  Mark  Joseph  Heimann  '92  on 
June  16.  Residence:  Princeton,  N.J ...  .Christine 
Purnell  '92  to  Daniel  Ellsworth  Chase  on  April  22. 
Residence:  Shelton,  Conn.... Eric  Schroeder  '92 
to  Lyn  Gunter  on  April  28.  Residence:  Atlanta... 
Jennifer  Susan  McCall  '94  to  Jeffrey  Hosenfeld 
on  July  7.  Residence:  Boston...  Jennifer  Ander- 
son Nash  '94  to  Jason  Arden  Schubert  on  Sept.  2, 
2000.  Residence:  Chicago... Stephanie  Michelle 
Woods  '95  to  Andrew  James  Stewart  on  June  30. 
Residence:  Denver,  Colo.... Stephanie  Zapata  '95 
to  Gregory  Baxter  Moore  on  June  9.  Residence:  Dallas, 
Texas... David  M.  Frankel  '97  to  Shannon  E. 
Strickland  '00  on  Aug.  4  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 
Los  Angeles..  Maranda  Leigh  Stenger  '97  to 
Christopher  Dale  Chandler  on  May  26.  Residence: 
Chesapeake,  Va     Sandi  Hwang  M.B.A.  '99  to 
Sacha  Adam  M.B.A.  '00  on  May  5.  Residence: 
Chicago... Anna  Katherine  Metz  '99  to  Daniel 
James  LtltZ  '01  on  June  23  in  Duke  Chapel. 
Residence:  Durham. 

BIRTHS:  Second  child  and  son  to  Kristen  East- 
wood Bowers  '90  and  John  J.  Bowers  J.D.- 
M.B.A.  '92  on  April  8.  Named  Nicholas  Eastwood. . . 
First  child  and  son  to  Jennifer  B.  Davis  '90  and  J. 

Phillip  London  Jr.  on  Jan  17.  Named  Evan  McLain... 
First  child  and  daughter  to  William  C.  Diercksen 
Jr.  '90,  MBA.  '96  and  Christy  A.  Karavanich 

'90  on  May  1.  Named  Ava  Lynn  Diercksen... Second 
child  to  Richard  W.  Garnett  IV  '90  and  Nicole 
Stelle  Gamett  on  June  23.  Named  Thomas  William. . . 
A  son  to  Brian  E.  Miller  B.S.E.  '90  and  Wendy  Lee 
Miller  on  Jan.  10.  Named  Nicholas  Eugene... Third 
son  to  David  C.  Quam  '90  and  Laura  Quam  on 
April  12.  Named  Ericson  Andrew... Second  child  and 
first  daughter  to  Paul  A.  Steffens  B.S.E.  '90  and 
Julia  Steffens  on  June  3.  Named  Helen  Elise. .  .Second 


child  and  second  son  to  Edward  L.  Trimble  B.S.E. 
'90  and  Melissa  Home  Trimble  '90  on  March 
22.  Named  Charles  Loring... First  child  and  daughter 
to  Suzanne  Tufts  '90  and  Andrew  Breckenridge 
on  April  23.  Named  Julia  Tamblyn  Tufts  Breckenridge. . . 
Second  child  and  first  son  to  Kristi  Schweiker 
Carey  '91,  M.B.A.  '95  and  Thomas  F.  Carey  J.D. 
'95  on  May  21.  Named  Brett  Robert... Third  child  and 
second  daughter  to  C.  Ben  Farrow  '91  and  Julia 
Farrow  on  April  8.  Named  Meredith  Elva. . .First  child 
and  son  to  Noelle  Montano  Hawley  '91  and 
Buzz  Hawley  on  March  26.  Named  Grant  Mason. . . 
Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Veronica  Cuitin 
Porter  House  Staff '91  and  Dean  Priest  Porter 
'85  on  Dec.  8.  Named  Lauren  Elizabeth... First  child 
and  son  to  Elizabeth  Stalnaker  Wojtkiewicz 
'91  and  Elrond  Wojtkiewicz  on  Feb.  9.  Named  Lucas 
Thurl... First  child  and  son  to  Marcia  Berk 

'92  and  Tamir  Borensztajn  on  Aug.  21, 
Named  Noah  Yitzhak. .  .Second  child  and  son  to 
»  J.  Bowers  J.D.-M.B.A.  '92  and  Kristen 
srs  '90  on  April  8.  Named 
Nicholas  Eastwood... A  son  to  Anne  Dowling- 
Hess  '92  and  Derek  Blair  Hess  '92  on  Sept.  28, 
2000.  Named  William  Roderick  Hess... First  child  and 
daughter  to  Douglas  Abbott  Fordyce  '92  and 
Melissa  Korby  Fordyce  '93  on  May  14.  Named 
Abbott  Elizabeth. .  .First  child  and  daughter  to  Dean 
E.  Grabelle  '92  and  Lisa  Nass  Grabelle  on  May  1. 
Named  Alexa  Hayley. . .First  child  and  s 
Marc  Gutterman  '92  and  Meryl  J 
Gutterman  '92  on  Jan.  7.  Named  Michael  Harri- 
son. .  .A  daughter  to  Wendy  Shenk-Evans  '92  and 
Dan  Shenk-Evans  M.Div.  '97  on  June  9.  Named 
Anna  Grace. .  .First  child  and  son  to  Michael  Sher- 
man J.D.  '92  and  Wendy  Sherman  on  March  28. 
Named  Zachary  Logan... A  son  to  Ramon  C.  Solis 


'92  and  Cari  Solis  on  April  16.  Named  Ethan  Conrad. . . 
Second  son  to  Matthew  F.  Andresen  '93  and 
Teri  Andresen  on  March  8.  Named  Alexander  James. . . 
Second  child  and  first  son  to  Charles  Coleman 

Jr.  MBA  93  and  Victoria  McElhaney 
;  J.D.  '94  on  March  23.  Named  "Charlie" 
III...  First  child  and  daughter  to  Melissa  Korby 
Fordyce  '93  and  Douglas  Abbott  Fordyce  '92 
on  May  14.  Named  Abbott  Elizabeth. .  .A  son  to  Marc 
A.  Cavan  '94  and  Tricia  Cavan  on  March  16.  Named 
Rory  Marc. .  Twin  daughters  to  Eileen  King  Gillis 
J.D.  '94  and  Mark  Gillis  on  April  1.  Named  Madeline 
and  Samantha... First  child  and  son  to  Stephanie 
A.  Sheps  '94  and  Joshua  A.  Tracey  on  Aug.  2 1 ,  2000. 
Named  Maxwell  Elias  Sheps  Tracey... Second  child 
and  first  son  to  Thomas  F.  Carey  J.D.  '95  and 
Kristi  Schweiker  Carey  '91,  M.B.A.  '95  on  May 
21.  Named  Brett  Robert... First  child  and  son  to  Jim 
Funk  BSE.  '95  and  Kate  Stephenson  '95  on 
May  23.  Named  Alexander  Stephenson  Funk. .  .First 
child  and  son  to  Jared  T.  Griff  is  '95  and  Amy 
Griffis  on  Oct.  19,  2000.  Named  Tanner  Reid... First 
child  and  son  to  Thomas  D.  Lehrman  '95  and 
Mara  Lehrman  on  July  6.  Named  Peter  Lewis. .  .First 
child  and  daughter  to  Maria  Winkler  McGrath 
'95  and  Ian  McGrath  on  Jan.  4.  Named  Conway  Gar- 
lington. .  .First  son  to  Eli! 
Chapman  '95,  M.S.  '99  and  I 
Chapman  '89,  M.D  '98  on  Feb.  8.  Named  Conner 
Hayes... First  child  and  son  to  Kate  Stephenson 
'95  and  Jim  Funk  B.S.E.  '95  on  May  23.  Named 
Alexander  Stephenson  Funk... A  daughter  to  Dan 
-Evans  M.Div.  '97  and  Wendy  Shenk- 
'92  on  June  9.  Named  Anna  Grace. .  .A  daugh- 
ter to  Timothy  S.  Walls  98  and  Marjorie  Cham- 
berlain Walls  '99  on  Jan.  1.  Named  Edith  DeLayne. 


A 

Charitable 

Annuity: 

The  Gift 
That  Pays 


In  exchange  for  a  gift  of 
$10,000  or  more,  Duke  can 
offer  you  (or  you  and  another 
named  beneficiary)  a  fixed 
annual  income  for  life. 

Your  ages,  your  financial 
needs,  and  current  interest 
rates  determine  the  annuity 
rate  Duke  can  offer. 

Some  sample  rates: 
Your  Age  Annuity 

60 

70 

75 
Your   Ages 

70/68 

75/73 


6.4% 
7  .2% 
7.  9% 
Annuity 
6.5% 
6.  9% 


Annuity  rates  are  subject  to 
change.  Once  your  gift  is  made, 
the  annuity  rate  remains  fixed. 


The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Planned 
Giving  are  available  to  consult 
with  you  or  your  advisers  about 
planned  giving  opportunities 
at  Duke.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  us: 

Duke  University  Office  of 
1  Giving 


2 127  Campus  Drive 

Box  90606 

Durham,  NC  27708-0606 

tel:     (919)681-0464 
fax:    (919)684-9731 

email: 
planned.giving@dev.duke.edu 

http://plannedgiving.duke.edu 
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GOOD  HUMOR  IN  RETIREMENT 


Mini-Profile 


oos 


hen  Wright 
Hugus  '52 
was  practic- 
ing law,  he 
was  driving  an  English 
racecar  in  weekend 
amateur  races.  More 
than  forty  years  later, 
he  has  retired  from  the 
law,  but  is  still  driving 
— his  racecar  replaced 
by  an  original  1966 
Good  Humor  ice-cream 
truck. 

Over  the  past  seven 
years  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  Hugus 
has  covered  about  ten 
small  towns  around 
Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
focusing  his  sales  on  a 
beach  area  of  about 
500  homes  and  contin- 
uing the  tradition  es- 
tablished by  the  Good 
Humor  business  decades 
ago.  "They  had  a  neat 
marketing  niche  of 
being  neighborhood- 
oriented  with  their 
drivers  and  trucks,"  he 
says. 

At  Duke,  he  had  a 
double  major  in  history 
and  English.  He  was 
secretary  of  Beta  Theta 
Phi  fraternity  and 
played  on  the  tennis 
team.  He  served  for 
more  than  three  years 
as  a  Naval  Intelligence 
officer  in  the  Korean 
War.  Afterward,  he  en- 
rolled at  the  University 
of  Virginia's  law  school 
and  graduated  with 
honors  in  1959. 

After  practicing  gen- 
eral law  for  several 


years,  he  used  his  sports 
background  to  found 
Hugus  Enterprises, 
which  represented 
prominent  sports  fig- 
ures, including 
Dorothy  Hamill  and 
Janet  Guthrie,  the  first 
woman  to  race  in  the 
Indianapolis  500. 

"I  had  an  association 
with  a  lot  of  sports  fig- 
ures who  were  trying 
to  become  business- 
men," Hugus  says.  "So, 
for  twenty  years  I 
helped  set  up  motor- 
racing  organizations 
and  teams  and  Formula 
One  all  through 
Europe,  and  in  other 
venues.  In  the  Olympic 
era,  I  was  hired  by  the 
U.S.  ski  team  for  ten 
years  and  turned  it  into 
a  business.  It  was  fun 
and  fast-paced." 

Once  he  retired  in 
1994,  his  desire  to  stay 
active,  Hugus  says,  led 
him  to  the  ice-cream 
truck  business.  He 
rented  an  old-fashioned 
Good  Humor  truck  for 
four  years,  and  eventu- 
ally bought  it. 

He  has  plans  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  the 
way  he  runs  his  busi- 
ness, including  finding 
new  marketing  strate- 
gies and  involving  oth- 
ers in  his  community. 
One  of  his  customers 
gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
1954  children's  book 
The  Good  Humor  Man 
by  Kathleen  Daly.  He 
so  enjoyed  the  book 


and  the  message,  he 
says,  that  he  is  trying  to 
work  out  an  agreement 
with  the  Borders  book- 
store chain  to  sell  the 
book,  using  his  ice- 
cream truck  as  the 
marketing  tool. 

"The  truck  would  sit 
outside  the  store  and 
they  could  give  away 
free  ice  cream  to  those 
buying  the  book.  The 
story  is  of  a  Good  Hu- 
mor man  and  his  truck 
going  around  to  all  of 
the  children,"  he  says. 

He  sees  the  book  as 
being  about  much 
more  than  ice  cream. 
"It's  a  neighborhood 
tale  about  many  things 
that  don't  exist  in  too 
many  places  today.  It's 
a  throwback  to  a  dif- 
ferent world.  With  all 
of  the  young  people 
having  kids  these  days, 
they  are  turning  back 
to  traditional  values 
that  were  lost  in  the 
Seventies  and  Eighties 
when  people  were  very 
career-minded.  I  think 
it's  worthwhile  for 
young  people  to  have  a 
symbol  such  as  the 
Good  Humor  Man." 

Hugus  takes  reach- 
ing young  people  one 
step  further  with  his 
role  in  his  church's 
youth  group  in  which 
he  has  been  participat- 
ing for  more  than  a 
decade.  The  group, 
which  includes  around 
twenty-five  teenagers, 
meets  once  a  week. 


Hugus:  chilling  out  as 
a  second  career 

They  also  take  trips  to 
rebuild  homeless  shel- 
ters and  help  in  soup 
kitchens,  something 
Hugus  says  is  very 
important  for  teenagers 
to  experience.  "It  gives 
these  young  people  a 
chance  to  learn  a  little 
about  the  real  world 
and  about  people  less 
fortunate  than  they 
are." 

Hugus,  whose  wife, 
Liz,  is  a  financial  con- 
sultant with  Paine 
Webber,  intends  to 
continue  working  with 
his  church  group  year 
round,  visit  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchil- 
dren, and  continue  to 
improve  his  business, 
perhaps  even  by  inte- 
grating some  of  the 
computer  knowledge 
he  acquired  in  the 
1980s. 

"My  goal  for  the 
next  couple  of  years," 
he  says,  "is  to  try  and 
talk  the  Good  Humor 
company  into  creating 
a  website  dedicated  to 
Good  Humor  as  it  used 
to  be — the  neighbor- 
hood drivers  and  the 
ambiance  in  those  set- 


-Shaum  Nicholls  '02 


Tina  Coker  Jordan  '00,  a  student  at  Samford 
University's  Cumberland  School  of  Law,  was  named 
secretary  of  the  Alabama  Student  Bar  Association  for 
the  2001-2002  academic  year.  She  and  her  husband, 
Scott,  live  in  Hayneville,  Ala. 

MARRIAGES:  Sacha  Adam  M.B.A.  '00  to  Sandi 
M.B.A.  '99  on  May  5.  Residence:  Chicago... 
Cleveland  May  III  '00  to  Amy  Kathleen 

Woodson  on  June  16.  Residence:  Mt.  Airy,  N.C.. .. 

Shannon  E.  Strickland  00  to  David  M. 

Frankel  '97  on  Aug.  4  in  Duke  Chapel.  Residence: 

Los  Angeles.. .Daniel  James  Lutz  '01  to  Anna 

Katherine  Metz  '99  on  June  23  in  Duke  Chapel. 

Residence:  Durham. 


Deaths 


Clara  M.  West  '19  of  Archdale,  N.C.,  on  Jan.  19, 
1999,  at  the  age  of  101.  She  taught  school  in  Saxapa- 
haw  for  many  years  and  was  also  employed  with  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Raleigh.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter  a  vn;  live  grandchildren;  and  12 
great-grandchildren. 

Hazel  Johns  Brown  '29  of  Durham,  on  March 
19.  She  taught  elementary  school,  served  as  a  secre- 
tary for  a  Durham  law  firm,  and  was  owner  of  Durham 
Auto  Body  Shop.  She  is  survived  by  a  nephew. 

Grover  Paris  Sykes  '32  of  Atlanta,  on  Feb.  20.  A 
licensed  civil  engineer,  he  worked  for  Georgia  Power 
Co.  for  35  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Georgia; 
two  sons;  a  sister;  two  brothers;  four  grandchildren; 
and  eight  great-grandchildren. 

Oliver  Wingate  Upchurch  '32  of  Durham,  on 
Dec.  19,  of  heart  failure.  He  was  a  member  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi  honorary  fraternity.  He  retired  in  1970  from 
Southern  Feed  and  Grocery  Co.,  where  he  had  worked 
for  38  years.  He  was  a  former  Durham  Jaycee  and  a 
member  of  Kings  Daughters  and  Sons.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Helen  Card  Upchurch  '33;  a  daughter; 
a  brother;  a  sister;  two  grandsons;  and  several 
nephews  and  nieces,  including  Marianna  Lyon 
'57. 


K.  Bradsher  '33  of  Chapel  Hill,  on  Oct. 
9,  2000.  He  was  a  former  chair  of  Duke's  chemistry 
department  and  the  first  director  of  its  popular  Chem- 
istry for  Executives  program.  He  joined  Duke's  faculty 
in  1939,  after  earning  his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  University. 
He  became  an  assistant  professor  in  1944  and  full  pro- 
fessor in  1956.  Named  a  J.B.  Duke  Professor  of  chem- 
istry in  1965,  he  chaired  the  department  until  1970. 
He  chaired  the  Duke  University  Research  Council 
from  1968  to  1977.  He  retired  as  professor  emeritus  in 
1979.  He  published  221  scientific  articles  on  organic 
heterocyclic  chemistry,  nitrogen  heterocycles,  cyclode- 
hydration,  and  quinolizinium  chemistry.  His  honors 
included  the  N.C.  Institute  of  Chemists'  N.C.  Chemist 
Award  in  1980,  the  Georgia  Section  American  Chem- 
ical Society's  Herty  Medal  in  1988,  and  the  Council 
for  Chemical  Research's  Malcolm  E.  Pruitt  Award  in 
1995.  He  is  survived  by  a  son;  daughters  Catherine 
Bradsher  Dunnagan  '65  and  Marien  E. 
Bradsher  '68;  four  grandchildren;  two  great-grand- 
children; niece  Patricia  Bradsher  Vogel  '65; 
and  nephew  Arthur  B.  Bradsher  Jr.  '81. 

Laura  Frances  Lawrence  '34  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  on  May  6.  She  was  a  retired  Coast  Guard  com- 
mander who  served  during  World  War  II,  as  well  as  in 
the  Veterans  Administration.  She  is  survived  by  a  niece. 


G. 


Lynch  Jr.  '34,  M.Div.  '43  of  Farming- 


September- October  2001 


Falls,  Maine,  on  Nov.  28.  He  is  survived  by  a  son. 


M 


-Profil 


,  Council  M.Div.  '35  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
on  April  14.  He  was  a  retired  United  Methodist  minis- 
ter. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ida  Parker  Council 

R.N.  '35;  three  sons;  three  grandsons;  and  a  great- 
granddaughter. 


'35  of  Jessup,  Ga.,  on  Aug. 
22,  2000.  She  is  survived  by  a  nephew,  J.  Thomas 
Cardwell  64,  and  a  niece,  Nancy  Cardwell  69. 

Jane  Tyson  Campbell  '36  of  Whittier,  Calif.,  on 
Feb.  15.  She  was  a  registered  nurse.  She  is  survived  by 
two  sons,  a  daughter,  and  12  grandchildren, 


i  R.  Keator  '36  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  on  July 
15,  2000.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi 
fraternity.  He  was  president  of  Auto  Parks  Inc.  from 
1945  to  1977.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  two 
daughters;  six  grandchildren;  and  a  sister. 

Hampden  H.  Smith  Jr.  B.D.  '36  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  on  Dec.  13.  He  was  a  retired  United  Methodist 
minister.  From  1974  to  1982,  he  was  director  of  the 
Association  of  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Virginia 
Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Katharine;  a  son;  two  grandchildren; 
a  great-granddaughter;  and  three  sisters. 


A.  Gray  Wilson  '36  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Henrietta. 

George  Faucette  Kirkland  Jr.  '37  of  Durham, 
on  March  20.  The  first  board-certified  periodontist 
in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  he  practiced  for  46 
years.  He  served  five  years  in  the  Army  Dental  Corps 
during  World  War  II.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
N.C  Dental  Society.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Muriel; 
two  daughters;  a  son;  a  brother;  a  sister;  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Beverly  Kurtzmann  Taylor  '38  of  Summit,  N.J., 
on  July  22,  2000. 

Roy  Leroy  Turnage  Jr.  '38  of  Ayden,  N.C,  on 
April  26.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  was 
active  in  the  United  Methodist  Church,  serving  as  lay 
leader  on  all  levels.  He  was  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  laity  and  conference  director  of  Methodist  Men.  As 
conference  lay  leader,  he  represented  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  Methodist  Retirement  Home,  the 
Methodist  Home  for  Children,  and  N.C.  Wesleyan 
College.  He  served  on  the  general  board  of  laity  and 
the  general  board  of  chaplaincy.  He  was  elected  to  six 
jurisdictional  conferences  and  four  general  confer- 
ences. He  was  a  pastor  in  Greensboro  and  Goldsboro 
before  retiring  in  1982.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Ayden  Rotary  Club  and  Greenville  Golden  K  Kiwanis 
Club.  He  was  lieutenant  governor  of  the  17th  division 
of  Kiwanis  in  1985-86  and  the  Carolina  District  Aims 
in  1987-87.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Corabob;  four 
daughters;  a  son;  nine  grandchildren;  six  great-grand- 
children; and  a  sister. 


i  M.Ed.  '40  of  Norcross,  Ga., 
on  Feb.  14.  During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  weather  squadron.  He  was  an  educator  for  more 
than  50  years,  including  principal  of  Avondale  High 
School  for  30  years.  He  is  survived  by  four  grandchil- 
dren; seven  great-grandchildren;  and  a  sister. 


of  Austin,  Texas,  on  Jan. 
18.  During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  bomber  pilot  with 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  was  an  English  professor  for 
many  years  and  began  writing  poetry  after  retiring.  Hun- 
dreds of  his  poems  have  been  published  in  national  and 
international  publications,  and  a  book  of  his  work,  Other 
Voices,  was  published  on  his  80th  birthday.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Ann;  a  brother,  Wesley  Ellison 
Megaw  '40;  three  children;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Ralph  Ahiga  Gardner  Ph.D.  '42  of  Cary,  N.C,  on 
March  27.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he  worked  at  the 


fter  using  his 
Duke  mechani- 
cal engineering 
degree  for  two 
years  at  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Lionel  Nep- 
tune B.S.E.  '82  chose  a 
path  that  many  engi- 
neers are  selecting — 
going  back  to  school 
for  an  M.B.A. 

He  decided  on  Har- 
vard Business  School, 
where  he  focused  his 
studies  in  finance.  Still 
not  quite  sure  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  he  en- 
tered an  internship 
program  with  The 
Washington  Post  in  the 
summer  of  1985.  "I 
chose  the  opportunity 
because  it  was  as  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had 
done  at  Procter  & 
Gamble  as  I  could  find, 
and  I  had  a  geographi- 
cal preference  for  the 
Mid-Atlantic  region," 
he  says. 

During  the  intern- 
ship, he  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  experi- 
ment in  several  of  the 
larger  departments  at 
the  Post,  including  dis- 
tribution, circulation, 
and  advertising,  as  well 
as  in  production  and 
news  reporting.  "I  en- 
joyed having  the 
chance  to  learn  how 
the  intricate,  disparate 
functions  of  the  paper 
came  together." 

In  1990,  after  man- 
aging accounts  for 
more  than  a  hundred 
advertisers,  Neptune 
was  promoted  to  assis- 
tant to  the  publisher, 
where  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  writing  her 
speeches,  working  on 
the  Post's  annual 
reports,  and  helping 
communication  be- 
tween the  non-manage- 
ment areas  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  pub- 
lisher's office. 

Over  the  next  dec- 
ade, he  continued  his 
climb  up  The  Washing- 
ton Post  ladder,  spend- 
ing time  as  budget 
manager,  director  of 
financial  planning  and 
analysis,  and  director 
of  affiliates.  In  2000, 
he  was  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  affili- 
ates. He  manages  the 


of  the 
six  subsidiaries  of  the 
Post — from  the  Capital 
Fiber  paper  recycling 
facility  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Wfashington  Post 
News  Service — as  well 
as  working  on  news- 
print and  vendor  con- 
tracts. 

During  his  time  at 
the  Post,  Neptune  was 
able  to  witness  the 
work  of  one  of  the  leg- 
ends of  the  publishing 
world,  Katharine 
Graham,  who  died  this 
past  summer.  She  is 
perhaps  best  known  for 
her  decision  to  push 
aside  legal,  financial, 
and  even  physical 
threats  in  publishing 
the  Pentagon  Papers, 
which  revealed  the  ori- 
gins of  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam; 
and,  of  course,  in  per- 
sisting aggressively 
with  coverage  of  the 
Watergate  scandal. 
Although  she  stepped 
down  from  her  role  as 
publisher  in  1979,  she 
continued  to  be  active 
in  the  business  of  the 
newspaper. 

"One  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  telling 
things  about  Mrs. 
Graham  was  her  acces- 
sibility," he  says.  "Prac- 
tically everyone  here  at 
the  paper,  from  the 
most  junior,  entry-level 
press  operator  to  cleri- 


cal and  administrative 
personnel,  have  some 
intimate,  personal  story 
about  some  interaction 
with  her.  It  is  uncanny. 
She  was  real  and  vul- 
nerable and  personable 
and  so  universally 
loved  because  of  it  that 
her  loss  has  been  felt 
deeply  throughout  the 
Post,  and  has  left  a  void 
that  will  never  be 
filled." 

While  Neptune  has 
moved  from  a  rotating 
intern  to  a  high  man- 
agement position — 
he  says  he  hopes  one 
day  to  be  a  general 
manager  or  publisher 
— he  has  at  the  same 
time  become  actively 
involved  in  his  commu- 
nity in  nonprofit  organ- 
izations. Ten  years  ago, 
he  started  volunteering 
at  the  Calvary  Women's 
Shelter  in  Washington. 
He  also  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  at 
the  African  Continuum 
Theater  Company,  Pre- 
vent Child  Abuse  of 
Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington, and  the  area 
YMCA.  He  co-chairs 
the  Post's  United  Way 
campaign  and  is  a  men- 
tor to  local  children. 

"My  volunteerism  is 
such  a  natural,  almost 
organic,  and  certainly  a 
very  fulfilling  way  for 
me  to  practice  my  sim- 
ple philosophy  of  life, 


Neptune:  his  business 
is  behind  the  print 


which  is  to  work  hard 
but  live  selflessly," 
Neptune  says.  "While 
all  of  my  nonprofit 
experiences  are  re- 
warding in  their  own 
way,  I'd  have  to  say 
that  my  work  with  the 
homeless  is  uniquely 
fulfilling,  probably 
because  these  individu- 
als' situations  are  the 
most  desperate,  most 
emergent,  and  as  a 
result,  my  efforts  are 
felt  more  immediately." 


-Shawn  Nicholls  '02 
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Veterans  Administration's  regional  office  in  Kentucky. 
In  1962,  he  became  coordinator  of  counseling  at  the 
VA  Hospital  in  Salisbury,  N.C.  Ten  years  later,  he 
started  a  private  practice  as  a  psychological  consultant. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Darlene;  two  daughters;  two 
sons;  nine  grandchildren;  a  brother;  and  two  sisters. 

Ralph  Waldo  Powell  '42,  M.D.  '46  of  Martin, 
Ga.,  on  March  1.  He  was  a  breast  cancer  surgeon  at 
Emory  University  Hospital  for  35  years.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Juanita,  and  four  children. 


'42  of  Somers,  Conn.,  on  Feb. 
28.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega 
fraternity.  A  captain  and  B-24  bombet  pilot  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps  during  World  War  II,  he  flew  more  than  50 
missions.  In  1962,  he  founded  Donald  Stevenson 
Insurance  and  Betty  Stevenson  Realtors  with  his  wife. 
After  retiring,  he  helped  build  houses  for  Habitat  for 
Humanity  in  Florida.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth; two  sons;  a  daughter;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Warren  A.  Gardner  '43  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  Feb. 
13.  He  worked  for  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory, 
Hyatt  Bearings  GMC,  and  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  and  was  owner  and  president  of  Solar  Metal 
Treating  Co.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Diane;  a 
daughter;  three  sons;  and  four  grandchildren. 


in  II  '44,  J.D.  '51  of  Hillsborough,  N.C, 
on  Dec.  2.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the  baseball 
team  and  the  1942  football  team  that  played  Oregon 
State  in  the  Rose  Bowl.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Blue  Devil  Club  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Iron 
Dukes.  From  1942  to  1944,  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  and  he  was  a  bombardier  in 
England,  where  he  earned  a  Purple  Heart.  He  was  the 
first  athletics  director  for  the  City  of  Durham  and 
practiced  law  until  1998.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Joanne;  1 1  children,  including  Ellen  Vann  Crews 
'69;  15  grandchildren,  including  Ash 

'93;  and  four  great-grandchildren. 


M.  Read  III  '46  of  Clifton,  N.J.,  on  April 
2,  after  an  11-year  bout  with  Alzheimer's  disease. 
He  was  an  executive  with  the  Passaic  Valley  Water 
Commission,  retiring  in  1992  after  34  years.  He  was  a 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Glory  Meehan  Read  '49;  two  sons;  four 
grandchildren;  a  sister;  and  a  brother. 


i  '47  of  Charlotte,  N.C,  on 
Dec.  16.  He  owned  and  operated  a  test  home  for 
many  years  and  was  a  past  vice  president  of  the  N.C. 
Long-Term  Care  Association.  He  is  survived  by  a 
nephew  and  two  nieces. 


/  Sizemore  M.E  '47  of  Tallassee,  Ala., 
on  Feb.  28.  A  registered  forester  in  11  states,  he  was 
chairman  of  Sizemore  &  Sizemore,  Inc.,  a  forestry  ap- 
praisal analysis  and  management  firm.  He  was  an  adjunct 
professor  of  forestry  at  Duke,  Auburn,  and  Mississippi 
State  universities.  He  is  survived  by  two  children. 


Jack  C.  Woodall  LL.B.  '47  of  Hillsborough, 
N.C,  on  Nov.  15.  At  Duke,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
wtestling  team.  He  practiced  law  in  Durham  and  later 
became  an  attorney  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  He  was  also  a  judge  in  the  American 
Bantam  Association.  He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  a  brother. 
W.  Rutledge  Miller  M.D.  '49  of  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  on  Sept.  19,  1999.  He  served  in  World  War  II 
as  a  captain  in  the  infantry.  He  was  chief  of  staff  of 
Johnston  City  Memorial  Hospital,  county  medical 
examiner,  and  coroner.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Phyllis;  two  daughters;  two  sons;  a  stepdaughter;  a 
stepson;  and  10  grandchildren. 


i  J.D.  '49  of  Spartanburg,  S.C, 
on  Dec.  18.  He  had  retired  as  administrative  judge  for 
the  14th  Circuit.  A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he 


served  in  the  Na\^  Reserve  from  1943  to  1946,  and 
retired  as  a  lieutenant  commander.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  S.C.  House  of  Representatives  from  1961  to 
1968  and  the  S.C.  Senate  from  1969  to  1979.  He  was 
elected  Circuit  Court  Judge  in  1979,  sening  until  he 
retired  in  1992.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ginger;  two 
daughters;  a  son,  James  G.  Stephen  '79;  a  step- 
daughter; two  sisters;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Frank  C.  Sherrill  III  '51  of  Greensboro,  N.C, 
on  Nov.  26.  He  had  retired  as  head  of  the  industrial 
engineering  and  systems  department  at  Teledyne- 
Allvac.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nancy  New- 
burn  Sherrill  '51;  a  son;  a  daughter;  and  three 
grandchildren; 

Dorothy  Jones  Sullivan  '51  of  Statesville,  N.C, 
on  Aug.  4,  2000.  She  worked  for  the  FBI  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  had  served  as  secretary/treasurer  for  the 
Asheville  Tourists  sports  team.  She  also  taught  ele- 
mentary school  and  sold  real  estate.  She  was  named 
Realtor  of  the  Year  in  1985.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Scott;  a  son;  a  daughter;  four  grandsons;  a 
granddaughter;  and  a  brother. 


C.  Berg  J.D.  '52  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  on 
Nov.  3.  He  was  a  principal  partner  in  the  law  firm 
Berg  and  Sweet.  He  is  survived  by  a  niece  and  a 
nephew. 


is  M.D.  '52  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C, 
on  April  1.  He  joined  the  faculty  at  the  UNC  School 
of  Medicine  in  1944  as  a  medical  researcher  and 
served  as  department  chair  three  times  before  retiring 
in  1980.  He  was  responsible  for  developing  the  alcohol 
auto-analyzer  test,  also  know  as  the  breathalyzer.  His 
research  on  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  led  to  the  beverage 
industry's  recognition  that  alcohol  intake  during  preg- 
nancy was  a  threat.  He  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
Olin  T.  Binkley  Memorial  Baptist  Church.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  four  daughters;  a  sister; 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Turner  Paul  Messick  LL.B.  '52  of  Burlington, 
N.C,  on  Oct.  26,  2000.  He  was  a  retired  Air  Force 
colonel.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty,  and  a  son. 

Frazier  Thomas  Woolard  LL.B.  '54  on  Dec.  14. 

Murphy  A.  Cronland  M.D.  '55  of  Lincolnton,  N.C, 
on  Jan.  19. 

Alfred  "Carter"  Broad  Ph.D.  '56  of  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  on  March  13.  He  was  a  biology  professor  emeri- 
tus at  Western  Washington  University,  where  he 
worked  for  23  years.  He  had  been  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  zoology  at  Ohio  State  University  and  was  a 
membet  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  from  1943  to  1946. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ellen;  a  brother;  a  daugh- 
ter; and  a  grandchild. 

Henry  Lewis  Heath  Jr.  B.D.  '56  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  on  Oct.  10,  2000.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 
in  the  Pacific  as  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy. 
In  1960,  he  was  ordained  as  an  Episcopal  priest,  serv- 
ing parishes  in  the  South  for  the  next  29  years.  He  is 
survived  by  three  daughters  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Frank  Taylor  Jr.  '56  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Jan. 
30,  2000. 

Mary  Nell  Sillmon  Tully  B.S.N.  '56  of  Pleasant 
Garden,  N.C,  on  Dec.  31.  She  had  retired  as  a  nurse 
at  Moses  Cone  Hospital.  She  is  survived  by  her  moth- 
er;  two  daughters;  a  brother;  and  three  grandchildren. 


K.  Honig  Ph.D.  '57  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  April  17. 

Julia  Hart  Warner  '57  of  Charlotte,  on  April  30, 
of  pancreatic  cancer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Duke  Ptesident  J.  Deryl  Hart.  She  was  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Active  in  her  Presbyterian  church,  she 
served  as  a  deacon  and  as  an  elder.  She  is  survived  by 
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her  husband,  Charles  E.  Warner  M.D.  '58;  four 
sons,  including  Charles  H.  Warner  II  M.D.  '85, 
Deryl  Hart  Warner  83,  and  John  W.  Warner 

'93;  a  daughter,  seven  s'.i.uvlehildren;  sisters  Eliza- 
beth Hart  King  '54,  M.D.  '58  and  Margaret 
Hart  '68;  and  brothers  J.  Deryl  Hart  Jr.  M.D. 
64,  John  M.H.  Hart  M.D.  68,  and  William  J. 
Hart  M.H.A.  70. 


i  Crary  Jamison  '61  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  on  Nov.  21.  At  Duke,  she  was  a  member  of  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  sorority.  While  living  in  Wisconsin,  she 
worked  for  U.S.  Sen.  Bob  Kasten.  She  served  on  the 
boards  of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  and  Big  Brothers, 
Big  Sisters  of  America,  and  was  active  in  the  Junior 
League  of  Whitefish  Bay.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  James;  two  children;  her  mother;  three 
stepchildren,  including  Dana  Jamison  '84;  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Thomas  Current  Endicott  III  '62  of  Pleasanton, 
Calif.,  on  March  18,  in  a  car  accident.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Integrated  Silicon  Solution,  Inc.,  a  semi-con- 
ductor company.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Diane; 
two  sons;  two  grandsons;  a  brother;  and  a  sister. 


Warren  Trent  Piver  '63  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  on 
April  18,  of  leukemia.  He  worked  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  for  28 
years.  He  was  also  an  adjunct  professor  in  the  Duke 
engineering  school's  civil  and  environmental  engineer- 
ing department.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Laura;  two 
sons;  a  daughter;  his  father;  two  brothers;  and  a  sister. 


J.  Michael  Welsh  '63  of  Baltimore,  on  March  20, 
of  cancer.  He  was  a  retired  brokerage-firm  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  professional  photographer.  Among  his 
works  was  the  U.S.  lacrosse  team  at  the  world  champi- 
onships in  Australia  and  England.  In  1999,  he  and  his 
wife  founded  Photo  Works  Traditional  and  Digital 


Imaging  Center.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha;  a 
son;  two  daughters;  and  a  stepdaughter. 

Judith  McGuire  Cooke  '67  of  Mission  Hills, 
Kan.,  on  April  3.  She  had  been  director  of  planning  at 
the  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Allan;  a  son;  a  daughter;  two  stepsons; 
and  a  brother. 

Frederick  C.  Hooper  J.D  '67  of  Taylorville,  111., 
on  May  1 1,  2000.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Hooper 
Memorial  Foundation  and  co-owner  of  Trinity  Dodge 
Lincoln/Mercury  in  Taylorville.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ruth;  two  sons;  two  stepdaughters;  two  step- 
grandchildren;  and  a  brother. 


'71  of  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Feb.  28.  He  earned  a  law  degree  at  George 
Washington  University  and  a  master's  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  worked  at  FHLMC 
(Freddie  Mac)  in  Reston,  Va.  During  his  career,  he 
practiced  law  and  edited  legal  publications.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  father. 

Schaefer  Bryant  Kendrick  Jr.  M.Div.  '74 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  on  Nov.  13.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  Wake  Forest  University's  medical 
school  and  with  the  Baptist  Hospital  for  more  than 
20  years,  most  recently  as  associate  professor  of 
gerontology  and  internal  medicine.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Doris;  three  daughters;  a  sister;  a  brother; 
and  a  grandson. 

Don  Paul  Lee  M.Div.  '74  of  Goldsboro,  N.C., 
on  Feb.  8.  He  was  a  World  War  II  veteran  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  He  was  ordained  as  deacon  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  1972.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Barbara;  three  daughters;  five  grandchildrt 
and  a  sister. 


N.C,  on  Jan.  31,  from  injuries  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. A  native  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  he  com- 
pleted his  undergraduate  studies  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  a  grandmother, 
and  two  brothers. 

Plastic  Surgeon  Georgiade 

Professor  emeritus  and  former  chief  of  the  division  of 
plastic,  maxillofacial,  and  reconstructive  surgery  at 
Duke  Medical  Center,  Nicholas  Georgiade  M.D. 
'50  died  at  his  Durham  home  May  6.  He  was  82. 

Georgiade  led  the  division  of  plastic,  maxillofacial, 
and  reconstructive  surgery  from  1975  to  1985.  He 
joined  the  Duke  faculty  in  1954  as  assistant  professor, 
was  promoted  to  associate  professor  in  195  7,  and  rose 
to  full  professor  in  1962.  He  retired  in  1989. 

He  attended  Fordham  University  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery  in  1944.  From  1950  to  1954,  he  completed  an 
internship  and  residency  in  general  surgery  and  a  resi- 
dency in  plastic  surgery  at  Duke. 

Best  known  for  his  pioneering  work  in  maxillofacial 
surgery  and  breast  reconstruction  surgery,  he  was 
the  author  of  more  than  200  scientific  articles  and 
served  as  editor  or  contributing  editor  for  more  than 
twenty-five  plastic-surgery  textbooks.  In  1992,  he  was 
honored  with  a  gold  medal  from  the  Dieffenbach 
Society  in  Germany  for  significant  contributions  to 
plastic  surgery.  He  also  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Plastic  Surgeons  and  as  sec- 
retary general  of  the  International  Society  of  Aesthetic 
Plastic  Surgery. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth  Sauer 
Georgiade  A.M.  '40;  a  daughter;  two  sons, 
M.D.  '74  and  I 
'72;  and  four  grandchildren,  including 
Kristen  Rief  kohl  04. 
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Trailblazer 


Editors: 

I  thought  the  mini-profile  about  J. 
Stephens  Mikita  78  ["Choosing  to  Thrive," 
May-June]  was  excellent,  and  I  admire  his 
attitude  and  many  accomplishments. 

The  article  states,  "In  1974,  at  a  time  when 
few  schools  accommodated  disabilities,  Mi- 
kita set  a  precedent  as  Duke's  first  student  in 
a  wheelchair."  I  think  if  you  check  the  records 
at  Duke,  you  will  find  that  James  Thomas 
Miller,  a  paraplegic  in  a  wheelchair,  attend- 
ed Duke  and  graduated  in  1974 — which  is 
before  Mikita  entered  Duke. 

Jimmy  was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta 
fraternity.  His  fraternity  brothers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  football  team  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  overcome  the  architectural  barriers, 
and  to  attend  classes  and  other  activities  at 
Duke;  any  of  them  would  be  glad  to  tell  you 
of  their  experiences  with  Jimmy  and  the  in- 
fluence he  had  on  their  lives  while  at  Duke 
and  after  graduation.  Carl  James  was  the 
athletics  director,  Mike  McGee  was  the  foot- 
ball coach,  and  Tom  Butters  was  director  of 
the  Iron  Dukes.  They  were  also  supportive 
of  Jimmy  while  he  was  at  Duke. 

In  1987,  Jimmy  was  named  the  1987  Han- 
dicapped South  Carolinian  of  the  Year.  The 
award  was  presented  by  Governor  Carroll 
Campbell. 

If  you  are  going  to  recognize  the  first 
wheelchair  student  at  Duke,  I  believe  it 
should  be  James  Thomas  Miller  '74-  Jimmy 
died  in  May  2000  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Walter  James  Miller  '47 
Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina 

The  correspondent  is  the  father  of  James  Thomas 
Miller. 

Editors: 

I  believe  you  have  a  factual  error  in  your 
article  "Choosing  to  Thrive."  I  believe  there 
was  a  wheelchair  student  in  the  class  ahead 
of  mine;  his  name  was  Jimmy  Miller.  He  was 
a  Delta  Tau  Delta  and  had  been  paralyzed  by 
a  fall  on  a  summer  construction  job.  I  well 
remember  seeing  him  "dance"  in  his  wheel- 
chair at  parties. 

Lyn  Miller  Sennholz  '75 
(via  e-mail) 


Honorable  Actions 


Editors: 

I  read  your  story  "A  Matter  of  Honor"  in 
the  May-June  2001  issue  regarding  honesty 
in  the  classroom. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
historical  aspect  of  an  honor  code  at  Duke. 
The  honor  code  and  role  of  the  Judicial 
Board  at  the  School  of  Nursing  were  integral 
parts  of  our  life  and  education  in  the  Sixties. 
At  the  end  of  every  exam  and  paper,  the 
phrase  "I  have  neither  given  nor  received 
aid  nor  seen  anyone  do  so"  was  written,  dated, 
and  signed  by  the  student. 

Carole  Knutson  Romp  B.S.N.  '67 
Sandusky,  Ohio 

Editors: 

Re  "A  Matter  of  Honor":  Most  "honor 
systems"  I  have  experienced  or  know  about 
are  essentially  faculty  cop-outs.  It  is  a  facul- 
ty responsibility  to  supervise  an  academic 
system  of  integrity.  To  assign  this  responsibil- 
ity to  students  invites  the  peril  of  poor  judg- 
ment. Good  judgment  comes  from  experi- 
ence and  maturity. 

Eugene  Guazzo  M.D.  '65 
Maddox,  Maryland 

Editors: 

I  read  with  interest  and  amusement  [Di- 
vinity School  Professor]  Stanley  Hauerwas' 
remarks  in  "A  Matter  of  Honor."  Hauerwas 
doesn't  believe  his  students  should  "make  up 
their  own  minds";  rather,  he  wants  their 
minds  to  be  shaped  by  "tradition-formed  com- 
munities." 

Since  Hauerwas  teaches  in  the  Divinity 
School,  I  presume  one  of  the  communities 
he  has  in  mind  is  the  church.  If  that  is  true, 
then  consider  some  of  the  mental  habits  the 
church  has  inculcated  in  its  apprentices: 

•  The  notion  that  slavery  is  not  only  mor- 
ally appropriate,  but  divinely  sanctioned. 

•  The  notion  that  women  are  second-class 
citizens  in  both  the  church  and  the  larger 
world. 

•  The  notion  that  homosexual  orientation 
is  somehow  perverted  and  punished  by  God. 

To  be  sure,  some  tradition-formed  commu- 
nities have  "taught"  ideas  in  opposition  to 
the  ones  above.  But  what  if  someone  did  not 


have  the  fortune  to  have  been  instructed  in 
and  by  such  a  community?  Where  is  there 
room  in  Hauerwas'  model  for  critical  reflec- 
tion and  courageous  protest  of  such  bone- 
headed  ideas?  Taken  to  its  logical  extreme, 
Hauerwas'  argument  would  have  such  a 
"pupil"  uncritically  subjugate  his  mind  to 
the  "wisdom"  of  the  community  in  which 
she  finds  herself.  Out  of  such  communities 
arise  the  fascists  and  homophobes  of  the 
world. 

Sorry,  Professor  Hauerwas.  I  did  and  do 
have  a  mind  worthy  of  discerning  and  dis- 
missing such  dogmatic  and  incredibly  dan- 
gerous drivel.  For  the  world's  sake,  I  hope 
your  current  and  future  pupils  have  the  same 
discernment. 

David  B.  Ramsey  M.Div.  '88 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


Not-So-Little  Mistakes 

Editors: 

Before  throwing  this  at  you,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment you  on  your  May- June  issue.  I  found 
it  so  interesting  I  read  almost  everything  in 
it.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  mention  on 
page  50  of  David  Gergen's  father,  Dr.  John 
Gergen,  chairman  of  Duke's  math  depart- 
ment for  many  years.  I  had  him  for  three 
courses  and  consider  him  one  of  the  best 
teachers  I  ever  had,  anywhere.  He  was  a 
physically  large  man,  with  big  hands,  in  one 
of  which  he  would  hold  several  pieces  of  col- 
ored chalk.  When  he  wished  to  emphasize  a 
point,  his  white  writing  on  the  blackboard 
would  suddenly  change  to  orange,  yellow,  or 
something  else. 

Dennis  Meredith's  "The  Fire  Down  Below" 
was  also  of  great  interest.  I  have  had  the  bar- 
ium enema  X-ray  and  the  long  colonoscopy 
several  times,  and  prefer  the  latter  to  the 
former. 

Now  for  the  errors  I  found.  Perhaps  it  was 
Pogo  or  someone  equally  erudite  who  said 
"Indecision  is  the  key  to  flexibility."  The  "Syl- 
labus" column  seems  to  follow  this  guideline. 
It  varies  the  spelling  of  Professor  Litle's/ 
Lytle's  name  through  six  mentions — four 
Litles  and  two  Lytles.  Should  we  apply  vot- 
ing logic  here  and  declare  Litle  the  winner? 

On  page  19,  we  seem  to  have  a  choice  be- 
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tween  "excluding"  and  "extruding"  sea  tur- 
tles. The  turtles,  I  am  sure,  would  prefer  the 
former  rather  than  the  latter. 

Some  other  small  errors  are  less  interest- 
ing, but  indicate  the  desirability  of  adding  a 
sharp-eyed  proofreader  to  your  staff,  or  get- 
ting back  the  one  who  apparently  took  a 
vacation  for  this  issue. 

Malcolm  Murray  '52 
Baytown,  Texas 

Voting  logic  does  win  in  this  case:  The  person 
behind  "Women  in  Latin  America  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century"  is  Professor  Marcy  Title,  and  we 
apologize  for  the  confusion. 


Picture  not  Perfect 

Editors: 

Thanks  for  the  lengthy,  informative  piece 
on  Tom  Rankin  and  the  Indivisible  project 
in  the  latest  issue  of  Duke  Magazine  ["Get- 
ting the  Picture,"  May-June  2001].  As  a 
Duke  alumna,  I  always  enjoy  reading  your 
magazine,  no  matter  what  the  subject.  It's  an 
excellent  publication.  As  communications 
director  at   the  Center  for  Documentary 


Studies,  I'm  particularly  pleased  to  see  such 
a  substantial  piece  going  out  to  Duke  alum- 
ni and  others  interested  in  the  university's 
achievements. 

With  that  in  mind,  I'm  writing  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  three  points.  The  funding 
for  the  Indivisible  project  came  from  The 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts  (not  the  Pew  Memo- 
rial Trust),  and  the  actual  amount  was  $2.4 
million  (not  $4-2  million).  Also,  the  photo 
credits  on  pages  10  and  11  were  switched. 
Eli  Reed  took  the  photo  of  "An  Eau  Claire 
street  at  dusk"  and  Joan  Liftin  took  the 
photo  of  "A  Haitian  church  outing." 

Lynn  McKnight  '78 
(via  e-mail) 


Good  for  a  Change 


Editors: 

I  was  glad  to  finally  see  a  worthwhile  edi- 
tion of  Duke  Magazine  [May- June  2001]. 
Several  of  your  previous  editions  have  irri- 
tated me  so  much  that  I  thought  I  never 
wanted  to  see  your  publication  in  my  mail- 
box again. 

My  observation  about  folks  at  Duke  is 


that,  generally,  they  fall  into  two  categories. 
The  most  prevalent  category  includes  those 
who  think  they  are  better  than  everyone 
else,  are  out  to  prove  it,  who  want  a  lot  of 
power,  a  lot  of  money,  are  "into  control,"  and 
really  don't  care  who  they  harm  or  hurt  in 
the  process  of  reaching  their  goals.  Frankly,  I 
care  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  folks, 
and  care  even  less  for  the  hogwash  they 
speak  and  write  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
why  their  vantage  points  are  worthwhile — 
as  has  been  highlighted  throughout  many 
previous  editions  of  Duke  Magazine. 

The  May- June  issue  was  different,  however, 
because  I  thought  it  concentrated  on  those 
who  really  try  to  do  something  worthwhile 
— the  minority  category  of  alumni,  according 
to  my  experience  and  observations — casting 
much-deserved  recognition  on  those  who 
deserve  it  most  of  all,  including  marine  biol- 
ogists, engineers,  and  nurses. 

So,  while  I  don't  care  to  go  around  Duke 
any  more  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
"majority  type"  (described  above)  around  the 
place,  I  certainly  would  enjoy  seeing  your 
building  upon  the  theme  of  the  latest  edition. 

John  A.  Sharpe  III  '80 
Oxford,  North  Carolina 


Classifieds 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

FOR  SALE 

EATON  FERRY  MARINA 

Triangle  Area  Chapparral  Dealer 

Two-story  Showroom 

Sports  Boats,  Deck  Boats,  Cruisers 

LAKE  GASTON,  NC/VA 

www.eatonferry.com 

(252)  586-4661 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

ST.  JOHN:  Two  bedrooms,  pool.  Quiet  elegance, 
spectacular  view.  (508)  668-2078. 
www.stjohnproperties.com/villarentals/villacarib.htm 
PARIS,  SW  FRANCE,  PROVENCE:  Comfortable 
apartments,  homes,  chateaux.  (877)  219-9190. 
FHR@earthlink.net,  www.FrenchHomeRentals.com 
LONDON:  My  apartment  near  Marble  Arch 
is  less  expensive  than  a  hotel  and  a  whole  lot  nicer. 
(919)  929-3194;  elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 
EDISTO  ISLAND,  SC:  Fantastic  beachfront  house 
sleeping  12.  Great  fall/spring  rates.  Near  Charleston. 
(202)  338-3877  for  information,  pictures. 
WINTER  PARK,  CO:  Three-bedroom  condo, 
sleeps  8,  pool,  hot  tubs.  (303)  691-6191. 
PAWLEYS  ISLAND/LITCHFIELD  BEACH, 
SC:  Oceanfront  five-bedroom,  five-bath, 
handicap-accessible.  Winter  rate  $2,130/week. 
Dunes  (800)  779-3947. 
FLORIDA  KEYS:  Fantastic  view  overlooking 
Great  White  Heron  bird  sanctuary,  3/2,  fully 
furnished,  stained  glass  windows,  nonsmoking. 
From  $2,100/week.  www.landseaplace.com, 
(305)  969-8844. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  75,000+  potential 
buyers,  renters,  consumers,  through  Duke 
Classifieds. 

RATES:  $2.50  per  word,  minimum  $25.  Two  or 
more  insertions  gets  10  percent  discount.  DIS- 
PLAY ADS  (with  art  or  special  type  treatment): 
$150  per  column  inch  (2  3/8"  wide). 
REQUIREMENTS:  All  copy  must  be  printed  or 
typed.  Please  specif)'  section  (FOR  SALE,  etc.)  in 
which  ad  should  appear.  Due  to  postal  regulations, 
no  travel  arrangements  allowed. 
ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID:  Send  check  to: 
Duke  Magazine  Classifieds,  614  Chapel  Drive, 
Box  90572,  Durham,  NC  27708-0572. 
We  accept  VISA  and  MASTERCARD. 
No  phone  orders,  except  FAX  orders  with  credit 
card  numbers  and  expiration  date:  (919)  681-1659. 
Or  e-mail:  sam.hull@daa.duke.edu 
DEADLINES:  November  30  (January-February 
issue;  mails  in  February),  January  31  (March- 
April  issue;  mails  in  April),  March  31  (May-June 
issue;  mails  in  June),  May  31  (July-August  issue; 
mails  in  August),  July  31  (September-October 
issue;  mails  in  October),  September  30 
(November-December  issue,  mails  in  December). 
Please  specify  issues  in  which  ad  should  appear. 

N.C.  MOUNTAINS 
Have  you  been  to  THREE  CREEKS? 

Acreage  homesites  within  a  private  conservation 

community.  The  reserved  land  (70%)  surrounds 

all  sites  and  protects  scenic  and  sensitive  areas, 

featuring  two  prominent  waterfalls,  meadows, 

forests,  creeks,  swim  pond,  trails,  and  library 

cabin.  Architectural  review,  paved  roads, 

underground  utilities. 

John  Nelson 

241  Three  Creeks  Rd. 

Lake  Lure,  N.C.  28746 

828-625-4293 

E-mail:  jn3crks@aol.com 

Web:  www.threecreeks.com 

LAKE  GASTON,  NC/VA 
Gaston  Pointe  Properties 

Specializing  in  representing  buyers 

in  real  estate  transactions — 

at  no  additional  cost!  Fee  from  proceeds  of  sale. 

(800)  471-4395 

www.eatonferry.com 

AMAZON  CRUISE  operated  by  a  Duke  alumnus 
explores  the  rainforest  with  naturalist  guides.  (800) 
688-1822.  www.naturetours.com 
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Charting  the  Great  Divide 

STORIES  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

BY  KEVIN  SACK 

When  The  New  York  Times  grappled  with  the  issue  of  our  times, 
its  readers  were  reminded  of  the  enduring  challenges  of  integration. 


There  is  an  interlude  during  each  Sun- 
day-morning service  at  the  Assembly 
of  God  Tabernacle  when  the  pastor  in- 
vites his  parishioners  to  roam  around 
the  sanctuary,  welcoming  visitors  and  greeting 
each  other.  I  suppose  it  was  at  that  moment 
on  the  day  I  first  attended  that  I  realized  I 
had  come  to  the  right  place. 

I  had  not  come  to  join,  though  I  would  be 
gently  nudged  in  that  direction  any  number 
of  times  during  the  year  I  spent  at  the  Taber- 
nacle. Rather,  I  had  come  to  observe,  and 
what  I  saw  that  Sunday,  and  on  dozens  of  sub- 
sequent Sundays,  was  a  revelation. 

Here,  seemingly,  was  a  perfectly  integrated 
church  situated  in  suburban  Decatur,  Geor- 
gia, only  a  few  miles  from  the  site  on  Stone 
Mountain  where  the  twentieth- century  Ku 
Klux  Klan  had  been  born.  When  I  counted 
heads,  the  congregation  was  almost  evenly 
split  between  blacks  and  whites,  with  many 


families  sharing  pews  with  those  of  another 
race. 

During  those  five  minutes  of  mid- service 
fellowship,  blacks  and  whites  slapped  backs 
and  exchanged  tidbits  of  gossip  in  the  aisles. 
A  tall  black  man  in  his  forties  bent  over  to 
hug  an  octogenarian  white  lady.  He  would 
later  tell  me  that  he  understood  that  forty 
years  earlier  he  might  have  been  hanged  for 
doing  so.  It  was  touching.  And  in  my  experi- 
ence, having  written  about  race  in  the  South 
for  many  of  my  twenty  years  in  journalism,  it 
was  virtually  unprecedented.  This  place,  I 
told  myself  as  I  drove  happily  home,  must 
have  one  hell  of  a  story. 

That  first  trip  to  the  church  in  the  spring 
of  1999  came  a  week  or  two  after  a  daylong 
meeting  in  an  Upper  East  Side  brownstone 
owned  by  one  of  my  editors  at  The  New  York 
Times.  After  years  of  discussion  and  planning, 
the  paper's  management  had  convened  a 


large  group  of  reporters  and  editors  to  dis- 
cuss the  contours  of  a  project  that,  ideally, 
would  present  a  new  way  to  think  and  write 
about  race  relations  in  America. 

Like  many  Americans,  editors  at  The  Times 
had  been  taken  aback  in  1995  by  the  racial- 
ly polarized  responses  to  the  acquittal  of  O.J. 
Simpson  in  his  sensational  murder  trial.  Even 
in  our  newsroom  on  West  43rd  Street,  as  just 
outside  in  Times  Square,  whites  had  reacted 
with  disdain  while  blacks  could  barely  con- 
tain their  glee. 

Two  high-level  editors  had  already  been 
mulling  the  possibility  of  a  series  on  race,  and 
the  Simpson  verdict  got  them  talking  about 
what  the  discordant  reactions  might  signify 
about  the  state  of  race  relations  some  three 
decades  after  the  demise  of  legalized  segre- 
gation. It  was  clear,  they  concluded,  that 
blacks  and  whites  still  had  little  concept  of 
each  other's  worlds,  even  when  they  inter- 
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acted  civilly  in  the  workplace  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Two  high-level  editors — Gerald  Boyd,  who 
is  black,  and  Soma  Golden  Behr,  who  is 
white — began  grappling  with  how  the  paper 
could  best  examine  the  topic  without  being 
bound  by  the  traditional  journalistic  ap- 
proaches to  writing  about  race.  Over  the 
years,  newspapers  had  printed  hundreds  of 
statistical  analyses  about  income  gaps  and 
housing  patterns,  usually  concluding  that  we 
had  come  far  but  still  had  far  to  go.  Millions 
more  words  had  been  devoted  to  the  racial 
policy  debates  of  the  day,  like  affirmative 
action  and  racial  profiling. 

While  often  important,  those  stories  had 
become  stale,  predictable,  and  not  particu- 
larly insightful.  They  provided  only  the  most 
superficial  sense  of  how  people  of  different 
races  actually  got  along  when  they  were 
thrust  together,  as  was  increasingly  the  case. 
In  a  country  where  many  seemed  fatigued  by 
the  mere  mention  of  race,  the  editors  con- 
cluded that  perhaps  the  best  way  to  assess 
the  current  state  of  affairs  was  to  trade  a 
macroscopic  view  for  a  microscopic  one,  to 
write  about  people  and  relationships  rather 
than  about  policy  and  statistics. 

That  notion  became  the  guiding  principle 
behind  "How  Race  is  Lived  in  America,"  a 
series  of  fifteen  lengthy  stories  that  appeared 
in  The  Times  in  the  summer  of  2000.  Four- 
teen reporters  and  I  scoured  the  country  for 
settings  and  characters  that  would  reveal 
something  interesting  about  the  role  of  race 
in  today's  America.  Afforded  a  luxury  rarely 


enjoyed  by  print  journalists,  each  of  us 
devoted  the  better  part  of  a  year  to  research- 
ing and  writing  a  single  story,  often  7,000  or 
8,000  words  long.  As  we  progressed,  photog- 
raphers parachuted  in  to  illustrate  our  words, 
many  shooting  thousands  of  frames  in  search 
of  the  half-dozen  images  that  ultimately 
would  be  published. 

To  the  extent  that  the  series  succeeded,  it 
did  so  because  of  the  variety  of  characters, 
settings,  and  relationships  that  we  discov- 
ered. Some  of  us  came  to  that  first  meeting 
in  New  York  with  vague  notions  of  the  sub- 
jects we  wanted  to  explore.  Others  searched 
for  months  and  only  found  their  stories  after 
any  number  of  wrong  turns. 

My  piece  about  the  life  of  an  integrated 
church  kicked  off  the  series,  followed  by  tales 
of  Cuban  immigrants  in  Miami,  drill  sergeants 
at  Fort  Knox,  the  creative  team  behind  an 
HBO  series,  partners  in  an  Internet  start-up 
in  Atlanta,  and  politicians  in  Seattle.  Char- 
lie LeDuff,  a  correspondent  on  the  metro- 
politan staff,  worked  undercover  in  a  hog 
processing  plant  in  North  Carolina  to  learn 
about  the  racial  and  ethnic  striation  of  the 
workforce.  There  were  stories  about  the  in- 
exorable force  that  breaks  apart  biracial 
schoolyard  friendships  and  about  the  ten- 
sions between  the  white  owner  of  a  Louisi- 
ana plantation  and  the  black  National  Park 
Service  ranger  dispatched  to  interpret  its 
history.  We  wrote  about  rival  newspaper  col- 
umnists, a  white  quarterback  on  an  other- 
wise all-black  college  team,  a  white  hip -hop 
aficionado,  a  police  anti-drug  squad  in  Har- 


lem, and  three  Houston  businessmen  forced 
together  by  affirmative  action.  Don  Terry  fin- 
ished the  series,  in  a  special  issue  of  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  with  a  first-person  piece 
about  his  own  struggle  to  accept  his  place  as 
the  son  of  a  black  father  and  a  white  mother. 

By  the  end,  the  project  accounted  for  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  resources  that  The 
Times  has  ever  devoted  to  a  single  series — 
even  more  than  the  publication  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers.  And  when  it  was  published, 
the  response  was  gratifying.  In  addition  to 
our  paid  circulation,  which  ranges  from  1.1 
million  on  weekdays  to  nearly  1.7  million  on 
Sundays,  more  than  half  a  million  people 
read  at  least  part  of  the  series  on  our  website. 
More  than  12,000  comments  were  posted  to 
special  website  forums  about  the  series. 
Three  thousand  readers  filled  out  website 
questionnaires  about  their  racial  views  and 
experiences.  Earlier  this  year,  the  series  was 
reprinted  in  book  form  by  Times  Books. 
There  were  television  appearances,  radio 
interviews,  a  special  forum  broadcast  by 
Charlie  Rose  '64,  J.D.  '68,  and  panels  of  re- 
porters and  editors  at  universities  from  Ber- 
keley to  Ann  Arbor. 

The  stories  diverted  from  journalistic  con- 
vention not  only  in  their  length  and  the 
time  devoted  to  them,  but  also  in  their 
structure.  Each  was  written  as  narrative, 
usually  focused  on  the  interactions  of  a  small 
number  of  characters.  And  from  the  outset, 
we  decided  to  omit  what  we  in  print  jour- 
nalism refer  to  as  the  "nut  graf,"  the  grand 
summary,  usually  placed  high  in  the  story, 
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that  tells  readers  what  to  make  of  it  all. 
Instead,  we  chose  to  let  readers  decide  for 
themselves  what  each  individual  story  signi- 
fied, and  what  the  series  as  a  whole  had  dis- 
covered. 

"If  our  basic  concept  was  valid,"  wrote 
Joseph  Lelyveld,  our  recently  retired  execu- 
tive editor,  in  his  introduction  to  the  book, 
"the  meaning  of  the  articles  would  not  be 
found  simply  in  each  narrative  as  the  reader 
went  along  but  in  the  resonance  among  all 
the  narratives — in  their  overlay,  each  one 
on  top  of  all  those  that  came  before,  striking 
a  richer  chord  because  of  the  progression 
from  one  situation  or  sphere  to  the  next." 

Clearly,  the  series  was  not  reading  for  the 
subway  ride  home.  But  the  profession,  at 
least,  seemed  to  appreciate  the  innovation. 
Last  spring,  the  project  was  awarded  both 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  reporting  and 
a  special  George  Polk  Award,  another  pres- 
tigious journalism  prize.  In  May,  I  joined  a 
number  of  colleagues  at  a  luncheon  in  a  cav- 
ernous hall  at  Columbia  University  to  watch 
Gerald,  Soma,  and  another  project  editor, 
Michael  Winerip,  accept  our  Pulitzer  certifi- 
cate. (The  second  biggest  thrill  of  the  day 
was  meeting  Alan  Diaz,  the  humble  photo- 
journalist  for  the  Associated  Press  who  won 
a  prize  for  his  amazing  picture  of  the  seizure 
of  Elian  Gonzalez.) 

Even  now,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it 
is  hard  to  summarize  the  common  themes 
that  coursed  through  the  series'  stories.  As 
Joe  pointed  out  in  his  introduction,  there 
were  clear  signs  of  racial  progress.  The  sim- 


ple fact  that  we  found  so  much  interaction 
between  the  races — in  church,  on  the  job, 
on  the  playing  field — was  evidence  of  that. 
But  each  of  the  stories  also  found  disturbing 
evidence  of  a  persistent  separateness,  of  a 
disconnect,  really,  of  blacks  who  still  felt  the 
sting  of  racism  almost  daily  and  of  whites 
who  were  tired  of  hearing  about  it  all.  In 
story  after  story,  they  talked  past  each  other, 
when  they  were  talking  at  all. 

For  me,  the  project  was  a  dream  assign- 
ment. My  greatest  professional  regret  had 
been  being  born  twenty-five  years  too  late  to 
cover  the  civil-rights  movement  in  my  native 
South.  Born  in  1959,  I  had  grown  up  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  a  white  kid 
utterly  oblivious  to  both  the  segregation  and 
racial  turmoil  that  was  everywhere  around 
me.  I  had  no  black  friends  or  classmates,  and 
the  first  time  I  remember  hearing  the  name 
of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  on  the  day  in 
1968  when  I  watched  my  grandmother  weep 
at  the  news  of  his  assassination. 

But  over  time,  I  concluded  that  covering 
the  aftermath  of  the  movement  could  be  just 
as  intriguing.  Over  the  years,  I  sought  out 
stories  that  told  of  the  region's  struggle  to  get 
comfortable  with  its  new  racial  clothing,  of 
its  incremental  progress,  often  taken  in  baby 
steps,  sometimes  one  back  for  every  two  for- 
ward, sometimes  vice  versa.  I  loved  writing 
about  the  black  south  Georgia  congressman 
who  managed  to  win  the  support  of  craggy 
white  peanut  farmers  by  delivering  black  con- 
gressional votes  for  price  supports.  And  about 
the  white  Ole  Miss  president,  a  star  place - 
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kicker  in  the  segregated  Oxford  of  1959,  who 
like  Nixon  to  China  finally  persuaded  his  stu- 
dents and  alumni  to  stop  waving  the  Con- 
federate battle  flag  at  football  games. 

I  felt  the  same  enthusiasm,  only  more  so, 
for  what  was  happening  at  the  Taber- 
nacle. I  came  to  the  story,  oddly  enough, 
with  the  help  of  Pat  Buchanan.  While 
covering  his  presidential  campaign  for  a  few 
days  in  1996,  I  followed  Buchanan  on  a 
Wednesday  night  as  he  made  the  rounds  of 
three  Pentecostal  churches  in  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana.  Each,  to  my  amazement,  was  in- 
tegrated to  some  degree  and,  before  long,  I 
found  myself  far  more  interested  in  the  ra- 
cial dynamics  of  the  churches  than  in  Bu- 
chanan's declaration  that  he  would  wage  "a 
cultural  war  for  the  soul  of  this  country." 

Clearly,  something  was  happening  in  these 
churches  that  we  should  look  into.  The 
demands  of  daily  journalism  being  what  they 
are,  it  would  take  me  three  years  to  get 
around  to  it. 

My  first  interview  was  with  an  Emory 
University  professor,  an  authority  on  Pente- 
costalism,  who  explained  to  me  the  fascinat- 
ing racial  history  of  the  faith  that  started  as 
a  radical  biracial  movement  in  turn-of-the- 
century  California  before  dividing  quickly 
along  racial  lines.  She  also  made  me  under- 
stand how  Pentecostalism's  most  fundamen- 
tal tenet,  that  anyone  regardless  of  back- 
ground or  standing  can  have  direct  experi- 
ence with  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  imbued  the 
faith  with  an  egalitarian  streak. 
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Then  she  directed  me  to  several  integrat- 
ed churches  in  the  Atlanta  area.  Some  were 
too  big  and  unwieldy  for  my  purposes.  At 
others,  the  pastors  rubbed  me  the  wrong 
way.  But  the  Tabernacle  had  all  the  ele- 
ments. It  was  of  moderate  size,  about  800 
members.  Its  pastor,  Roger  W.  Brumbalow, 
was  smart,  funny,  talented,  and  inspira- 
tional. He  seemed  like  the  real  thing.  And 
the  congregation,  I  would  soon  discover, 
consisted  of  the  warmest  and  most  welcom- 
ing people,  both  black  and  white,  that  I  had 
ever  met. 

I  came  to  the  church  with  the  precon- 
ceived notion  that  I  would  find  a  congrega- 
tion that  was  integrated  in  the  pews  but 
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divided  outside  of  the  church  walls.  I  could 
not  have  been  more  wrong.  The  members 
were  absolutely  devoted  to  each  other. 
Blacks  and  whites  attended  pot-luck  dinners 
and  house -blessings  at  each  other's  homes. 
They  visited  each  other  in  the  hospital  and 
shared  rooms  at  church  retreats.  Their  social 
lives  revolved  around  each  other.  Every 
Sunday,  it  seemed,  someone  was  slipping  a 
party  invitation  in  my  pocket.  The  integra- 
tion of  the  place  was  sincere,  and  it  was 
exhilarating. 

It  also  was  only  part  of  the  story.  The  more 
time  I  spent  at  the  church,  and  the  more 
corners  I  poked  around  in,  the  more  I  came 
to  appreciate  the  power  of  race  to  sow  divi- 
sion, even  in  a  seemingly  Utopian  setting. 
On  an  early  visit,  a  garrulous  white  usher 
named  Howard  Pugh  told  me  about  one  eld- 
erly white  member  who  insisted  on  leaving 
the  service  whenever  a  black  soloist  sang.  I 
began  to  hear  grumbling  from  black  mem- 
bers about  the  racial  imbalance  in  the 
church  leadership,  which  had  only  one  black 
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among  its  eight  pastors.  The  church,  though 
insular,  reflected  the  outside  world.  Blacks 
were  being  brought  into  the  mainstream,  but 
whites  were  in  charge. 

As  I  interviewed  members — I  ultimately 
would  talk  at  length  to  more  than  a  hundred 
of  them- — I  heard  blacks  object  to  the  rigid 
structure  and  length  of  the  service  and  the 
relative  tameness  of  the  music.  Whites, 
meanwhile,  looked  askance  at  the  spirit- 
filled  outbursts  of  their  black  brethren  during 
services. 

I  noticed  how  the  youth  self- segregated  at 
their  Wednesday- evening  services,  how  the 
black  kids  seemed  bored  with  the  Christian 
rock  favored  by  the  band,  and  how  a  new 
Bj^^^hmm  youth  minister  struggled 
sHm  t0  break  down  the  barri- 
ers by  designing  a  new 
seating  plan. 
I  sat  in  on  a  Bible  study 
I  for  couples  that  began  to 
I  lose  white  membership 
I  as  soon  as  a  black  couple 
|  was  appointed  to  lead  it. 
And  I  had  a  ringside  seat 
when  the  blacks  in  the 
class  revolted  after  being 
informed  one  Sunday 
that  the  church  was  cre- 
ating a  new  couples  class, 
aimed  at  younger  mem- 
bers and  led  by  a  white 
couple.  Already  sensitive 
to  the  seeming  unwill- 
ingness of  whites  to  sub- 
mit to  black  leadership, 
they  instantly  assumed 
that  the  real  purpose  was 
to  create  racially  divided 
classes,  and  it  took  Pastor  Brumbalow  sever- 
al weeks  of  diplomacy  to  calm  their  outrage. 
As  the  year  moved  along,  I  found  a  mid- 
dle-aged white  mother  who  had  developed 
meaningful  friendships  in  the  choir  with 
black  members  but  who  objected  strongly  to 
her  daughter's  decision  to  date  a  black  teen- 
ager in  the  youth  group.  The  music  minister 
revealed  to  me — over  a  lunch  of  matzoh  ball 
soup  at  a  kosher  deli,  oddly  enough — that 
he  wanted  to  break  the  church's  tradition  of 
casting  only  whites  in  the  roles  of  Joseph, 
Mary,  and  baby  Jesus  in  the  annual  Christ- 
mas pageant.  He  was  concerned,  however, 
that  older  white  members  would  object  if  the 
parts  were  played  by  dark-skinned  blacks, 
and  so  he  decided  to  ease  the  congregation 
into  the  transformation  by  casting  a  light- 
skinned  multiracial  couple. 

Because  the  structure  of  the  series  de- 
manded that  we  focus  our  stories  on  a  hand- 
ful of  characters,  I  selected  one  white  family 
and  one  black  family  who  illustrated  some  of 
the  challenges  of  integration. 


Howard  Pugh  and  his  wife,  Janice,  were 
white  country  folk  from  the  Florida  Pan- 
handle who  had  managed  to  set  aside  many 
of  their  racial  prejudices  but  who  were  clear- 
ly works  in  progress.  Among  other  things, 
Howard  still  referred  to  blacks  as  "coloreds," 
often  to  their  faces.  The  Pughs  were  em- 
blematic of  the  whites  who  had,  with  some 
trepidation,  accepted  the  integration  of 
their  church  but  who  had  tired  of  hearing 
guilt-inducing  talk  about  race.  When  Pastor 
Brumbalow  preached  one  too  many  sermons 
about  race,  the  Pughs  began  talking  about 
leaving. 

Ruben  and  Vanessa  Burch  had  problems 
of  a  different  kind.  The  black  couple  loved 
the  biracial  feel  of  the  Tabernacle  and  be- 
lieved that  their  membership  would  help 
their  young  daughters  learn  to  negotiate 
their  way  through  a  white  world.  But  they 
faced  ribbing  and  insults  from  their  relatives, 
who  accused  them  bluntly  of  being  "wan- 
nabe" whites. 

What  I,  like  most  of  my  colleagues,  came 
away  with  at  the  end  of  the  project  was  a 
stark  understanding  of  both  the  continuing 
complexity  and  the  enduring  power  of  race. 
Unlike  the  civil-rights  movement  I  had 
longed  to  cover,  there  are  no  longer  white 
hats  and  black  hats.  Today's  racial  realities 
are  far  subtler,  and  not  always  obvious  at  first 
glance.  But  even  within  the  warm  embrace 
of  the  Tabernacle,  the  influence  was  perva- 
sive. Suffice  it  to  say  that  blacks  at  the 
church  generally  liked  my  story  because  it 
aired  issues  that  made  whites  uncomfort- 
able, while  some  whites  disliked  it  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  series,  I  believe,  had  one  substantial 
flaw.  Despite  considerable  debate,  the  editors 
chose  not  to  assign  a  forward-looking  story 
that  assessed  the  quality  of  race  relations  in 
a  truly  polyglot  society,  the  kind  of  place  that 
much  of  America  is  now  becoming.  Our 
overarching  focus  was  on  the  biracial  rela- 
tionship that  has  left  its  mark  on  so  much  of 
our  history.  While  Asians  and  Latinos  moved 
through  several  of  our  stories,  none  of  the 
pieces  really  addressed  the  racial  dynamic 
seen  in  New  York  and  California,  and  even 
here  in  Georgia,  where  four  distinct  racial 
groups  must  now  learn  to  coexist. 

That  failing  provides  a  challenge,  both  for 
The  New  York  Times  and  for  other  newspa- 
pers, to  continue  to  think  creatively  about 
how  to  convey  the  realities  of  race  in  ways 
that  add  color  and  texture  to  black-and- 
white  type.  ■ 


Sack  '81  lives  in  Atlanta,  where  he  is  the  South- 
ern bureau  chief  for  The  New  York  Times.  He 
wrote  this  at  the  magazine's  invitation. 
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Into  a  Land  of  Incongruities 

CAMERA  ON  CUBA 

BY  LUCAS  SCHAEFER 

During  a  summer  stint  on  the  island  nation  the  U.S.  government 
loves  to  hate,  a  student  finds  something  of  the  promise  and 
the  failings  of  Castro's  continuing  revolution. 


It  was  my  fourth  day  in  Havana  when  the 
soldier  took  my  visa  and  passport,  asked 
me  who  was  the  woman  with  the  empty 
vodka  bottle,  and  suggested  that  conduc- 
ting a  filmed  interview  right  across  from  a 
police  station  in  a  police  state  was  perhaps 
not  such  a  good  idea.  For  the  record,  I  had 
no  idea  that  I  was  anywhere  near  a  police 
station,  and  I  had  only  noticed  the  vodka 
bottle  about  halfway  through  the  interview. 
I  had  come  to  Cuba  with  Students  of  the 
World,  a  Duke  undergraduate  organization 
founded  in  1999  by  then- sophomore  Court- 
ney Spence.  Spence  thought  undergraduates 
should  leave  college  with  a  more  global  per- 
spective, and  SOW  was  designed  to  allow 
students  to  immerse  themselves  in  cultures 
different  from  their  own. 

Each  summer,  ten  undergrads  travel  to  a 
different  place  in  the  world,  equipped  with 
pens,  paper,  and  lofty  ambitions.  Though 
cultural  immersion  is  a  big  part  of  SOWs 
mission,  it  is  equally  committed  to  encour- 
aging students  to  bring  something  back  to 


the  larger  Duke  community:  Last  year,  after 
the  group's  inaugural  trip  to  Russia,  SOWers 
presented  a  slide  show  at  Duke's  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies  and  spoke  about  their 
experiences  at  area  elementary  schools. 

Armed  with  a  digital  video  camera,  tri- 
pod, and  microphone,  I  had  come  to  make  a 
documentary  about  some  aspect  of  Cuban 
life.  My  co-director  was  Mariana  Carrera,  a 
sophomore  of  Peruvian  descent  whose  trans- 
lating skills  made  the  project  possible.  As 
Mariana  and  I  would  quickly  discover,  ban- 
dying about  a  video  camera  in  Castro's  Cuba 
would  be  more  difficult  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. But  our  travels  would  also  help  show 
us  the  tremendous  contradictions  that  em- 
body this  mysterious  island. 

Neither  the  repressive  Third  World  slum 
that  the  U.S.  government  makes  it  out  to  be 
nor  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  Communist 
Utopia  that  Castro's  propagandists  suggest, 
Cuba  is  a  land  of  incongruities.  It  is  a  place 
where  men  and  women  enjoy  free  education 
and  health-care  services  that  would  make 
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American  proponents  of  a  Patients'  Bill  of 
Rights  jump  for  joy.  It  is  also  a  police  state, 
offering  its  inhabitants  no  civil  liberties,  and 
held  together  by  a  black-market  economy 
based  in  U.S.  dollars.  It  is  an  island  populat- 
ed by  people  quietly  critical  of  their  govern- 
ment, yet  proud  ot  their  past — and  of  their 
common  resiliency  in  the  face  of  the  long- 
standing, U.S. -inspired,  economic  boycott. 

It  is  this  element  of  pride  that  we  were 
introduced  to  first,  in  a  little  taxicab  in  Cen- 
tral Havana  with  a  driver  named  Fernando, 
who  just  couldn't  seem  to  keep  his  hands  on 
the  wheel:  "I  love  YOU,  I  love  ME,  I  love 
CUBA,  I  love  AMERICA." 

I  glared  at  Mariana.  "He  is  going  to  KILL 
someone,"  I  said. 

We  hadn't  been  driving  more  than  five 
minutes,  but  already  I  could  tell  that  in  Fer- 
nando's  car,  pedestrians  didn't  have  right  of 
way.  In  fact,  in  Femando's  car,  only  one  per- 
son ever  had  right  of  way:  Fernando. 

We  first  met  our  eccentric  driver  friend  out- 
side the  home  of  a  Jewish  veteran  of  the 
1948  Arab-Israeli  War.  The  day  before,  Mari- 
ana and  I  had  decided  to  focus  our  docu- 
mentary on  Cuba's  small  Jewish  community 
after  passing  by  a  synagogue  next  to  the 
apartment  where  we  were  staying.  We  spent 
our  days  in  synagogues  and  cemeteries,  with 
people  struggling  to  balance  their  allegiance 
to  Communism  with  their  loyalty  to  God. 
The  veteran  had  been  the  first  to  agree  to  an 
interview.  Afterward,  he  provided  us  with  a 
list  of  people  to  contact  for  our  project. 
Mariana  and  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  make 
some  phone  calls. 

"I  love  AMERICANS,  I  love  the  LAN- 
GUAGE of  ENGLISH."  Fernando  had  taken 
to  us  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  we  were 
Americans,  and  he  vowed  to  practice  his 
English  on  us  for  "the  WHOLE  ride  home." 
He  had  been  trying  to  increase  his  vocabu- 
lary for  months,  hoping  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage as  a  birthday  present  for  his  daughter, 
an  English  teacher. 

"He  wants  you  to  ask  him  a  question," 
Mariana  said,  "so  he  can  practice  answering." 
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I  thought  for  a  moment,  my  brain  initially 
drawing  a  blank.  "Do  you  like  Cuba?" 

"Do  I  like  Cuba?  I  LOVE  CUBA!"  He 
told  us  about  his  home  and  family.  "You  can 
have  dinner  with  me  and  my  wife  if  you'd 
like,"  he  said.  Fernando  was  eager  for  us  to 
question  him  more.  "Do  you  mind  if  we  pick 
up  my  boss?"  he  asked  us.  "No  charge  extra 
to  you,  of  course." 

"I  don't  get  too  many  Americans  in  here," 
Fernando  told  us,  "but  I  LOVE  Americans. 
This  is  my  lucky  day!  I  want  to  tell  EVERY- 
THING." 

We  were  staying  in  a  modest  casa  particu- 
lar in  Vedado,  probably  the  most  upscale  - 
looking  section  of  Havana.  Legally,  visitors  to 
Cuba  are  only  allowed  to  stay  in  hotels  or  in 
private  homes  that  are  registered  with  the  Cu- 
ban government  and  whose  owners  pay  signif- 
icant monthly  taxes  (regardless  of  whether 
they  have  found  occupants  for  the  month). 
A  fair  number  of  Cubans  rent  out  space  in 
their  apartments  illegally,  pocketing  the  cash 
and  running  the  risk  of  getting  arrested. 
Most  "underground"  proprietors  seem  to  agree 
that  the  practice  is  relatively  safe,  as  long  as 
both  host  and  guest  are  discreet  about  the 
arrangement.  At  our  illegal  casa  particular, 
for  example,  the  owner,  a  corpulent,  rather 
jovial  woman,  Lidia,  even  had  business  cards 
advertising  "a  place  with  hot  water"  and  aire 
acondicionado.  Lidia's  only  request  was  that 
we  not  congregate  as  a  group  outside  the 
apartment,  and  that  we  not  bring  unfamiliar 
Cubans  back  to  the  house. 

Lidia  claimed  that  most  of  her  guests  were 
tourists  with  good  intentions,  but  according 
to  other  owners  I  spoke  with,  prostitution  in 
Cuba  is  on  the  rise.  (One  woman  described  it 
as  a  burgeoning  "Latin  American  Bangkok.") 
More  and  more  European  men  are  coming 
to  Cuba  exclusively  for  sex,  renting  rooms  in 
casas  particulars  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
bringing  Cuban  prostitutes  back  to  ritzy  ho- 
tels. The  word  on  the  street  is  that  AIDS  is 
on  the  rise  in  Cuba.  But  in  a  country  that 
has  a  history  of  homophobia  and  an  aversion 
to  self-criticism,  I've  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject. 

Lidia's  apartment  turned  out  to  be  a  prime 
location  for  our  project,  because  two  of  Ha- 
vana's three  synagogues  were  within  walking 
distance.  The  house  was  also  relatively  close 


to  the  area  supermarket,  where  residents  use 
their  ration  cards  (or  cash  if  they've  got  it) 
to  buy  rice,  beans,  eggs,  pork,  and  other  Cu- 
ban staples.  American  brand  names  are  no- 
where to  be  found  in  Cuban  supermarkets 
(though  the  ubiquitous  Coca-Cola  somehow 
manages  to  make  its  way  onto  store  shelves), 
and  make-up,  tampons,  and  over-the-coun- 
ter drugs  are  virtually  nonexistent  on  the 
island.  Still,  the  supermarket  offers  the  es- 
sentials for  cheap:  A  1.5-liter  bottle  of  min- 
eral water  costs  sixty  cents,  they  sell  eggs  by 
the  dime,  and  imitation  Cocoa  Puffs  go  for 
two  or  three  dollars.  Everything  else — from 
pizza  and  ice  cream  to  mangoes  and  milk- 
shakes— can  be  purchased  from  street  ven- 
dors for  pesos. 

There  is  also  no  shortage  of  restaurants, 
though  like  all  other  businesses  on  the  island, 
a  fair  number  of  them  are  "underground,"  with 
many  located  inside  people's  homes.  Illegal 
restaurateurs  commission  street  hustlers  to 
go  out  and  bring  back  customers.  At  one 
eatery  in  Trinidad,  a  colonial  town  five  hours 
out  of  Havana,  we  actually  walked  into  a  man's 
house,  through  his  living  room,  past  his  mo- 
ther watching  cartoons,  past  his  children 
playing  games,  and  onto  a  patio,  where  we 
were  greeted  by  waiters  and  waitresses  with 
soft  drinks,  printed  menus,  and  warm  rolls. 

What  surprised  me  most  about  our  outings 
for  food  was  how  much  of  it  there  actually 
was.  Granted,  there  wasn't  much  variety.  But 
for  the  most  part,  the  supemiarket  aisles  were 
pretty  crowded,  and  people's  carts  seemed 
relatively  full.  Cubans  by  and  large  seem  to 
have  the  basics — a  roof  to  cover  their  heads, 
food  to  eat,  health  care,  and  education.  In 
Habana  Vieja,  Havana's  historic  district,  the 
Office  of  the  City  Historian  fully  funds  day- 


care for  children  with  Down  syndrome  and 
mental  retardation,  as  well  as  assisted-living 
facilities  for  pregnant  women  and  the  dis- 
abled. College  students  don't  have  to  worry 
about  financial  aid,  working-class  folks  don't 
have  to  worry  about  who  will  take  care  of 
their  dying  moms  and  dads. 

It's  not  free,  though — that's  for  sure.  Even 
though  it  doesn't  cost  the  Cuban  people  a 
dollar,  a  penny,  even  a  peso,  to  put  their  par- 
ents in  nursing  homes  and  their  kids  in 
school,  it  costs  them  something  much  more 
valuable.  It  costs  them  their  freedom.  To 
some  Cubans,  the  trade-off  seems  worth  it. 
To  others,  it's  a  raw  deal. 

The  view  from  the  Malecon  is  beautiful 
at  almost  any  time  of  day.  A  vast  sea 
wall  separating  Havana  from  the 
Atlantic  and  connecting  Vedado  with 
Habana  Vieja,  it  is  the  jumping-off  point  for 
Cubans  hoping  to  evade  authorities  and 
sneak  into  America  on  homemade  raffs.  It's 
a  popular  place  for  men  to  fish,  for  mothers 
to  bring  their  young  children,  for  European 
tourists  to  take  photographs  and  say,  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  here  but  this  view  is 
something  else."  To  some  Cubans,  the  wall 
symbolizes  isolation,  separation.  To  others,  it 
represents  the  island's  exoticism. 

Mariana  and  I  had  designated  four  days  at 
the  start  of  our  trip  to  meet  with  potential 
subjects  and  get  a  sense  of  the  island.  We  spent 
much  of  our  time  in  Habana  Vieja,  where 
our  fellow  SOWers  were  helping  construc- 
tion workers  turn  a  convent  into  a  home  for 
the  aged.  Half-a-million  people  live  in  Ha- 
bana Vieja,  which  in  English  means  Old  Ha- 
vana, but  at  times  it  felt  like  being  in  a  small 
town  in  the  Deep  South  where  the  same  faces 
pop  up  time  and  time  again — the  grand- 
motherly figure  selling  newspapers  for  as 
much  as  you  will  give  her,  the  mousy  waitress 
at  the  open-air  cafe  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
I  even  came  to  recognize  the  street  dogs. 

In  some  ways,  I  felt  safer  on  the  streets  of 
Habana  Vieja  than  anywhere  else  I've  ever 
been.  With  soldiers  on  every  sidewalk  and 
policemen  trailing  close  behind,  only  the  most 
talented  (or  perhaps  the  most  ignorant)  crim- 
inal would  ever  attempt  a  mugging.  Even  the 
beggars  and  hustlers,  who  are  strikingly  ag- 
gressive and  easily  outnumber  the  military 
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hen    Duke    student    Courtney 
Spence  started  Students  of  the 
World,   the   organization  under 
whose  auspices  Lucas  Schaefer 
traveled  to  Cuba,  Fundacion  Amistad  was 
behind  her.  When  Duke  professor  Orin  Starn 
took  students  to  Cuba  for  a  six- week  Duke- 
in-Cuba  program  last  May,  just  as  the  Elian 
Gonzalez  saga  was  coming  to  a  close,  Fun- 
dacion Amistad  was  behind  him.  And  when 
former  Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment 
and  Earth  Sciences  dean  Norm  Christensen 
joined  a  delegation  of  environmental  educa- 
tors in  Cuba,  Fundacion  Amistad  was  be- 
hind him,  too. 

It  isn't  surprising  to  find  these  and  many 
other  connections  between  Fundacion  Ami- 
stad and  the  university.  The  Fundacion's 
founder  is  Maria  de  Lourdes  "Luly"  Duke,  a 
native  of  Cuba,  who,  with  her  husband,  for- 
mer university  trustee  and  Duke  family  mem- 
ber Anthony  Duke  Hon.  '99,  has  long  been 
involved  in  nonprofit  and  charitable  work. 
According  to  its  mission  statement,  the  Fun- 
dacion, founded  in  1997,  was  established  "to 
foster  mutual  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  To  achieve 
its  mission,  Fundacion  Amistad  sponsors  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  humanitarian  exchanges 
and  projects  that  deepen  the  appreciation  of 
each  other's  heritage  and  society." 

"When  I  first  went  back  to  Cuba  in  1995, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  absence,  I  really  felt 
that  there  was  a  total  need  to  understand 
the  country — and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try— by  every  American,  including  Cuban- 
Americans,"  Luly  Duke  says.  "So  I  set  forth 
to  try  to  do  what  I  could.  And  from  being 
together  with  Tony  doing  work  for  inner-city 
youth  in  New  York's  Harlem  and  East  Har- 
lem, I  felt  that  I  had  a  solid  background  that 
I  could  bring  to  Cuba  and  help  with  young 
people  and  their  needs." 

The  Fundacion  Amistad  works  in  several 
areas: 

•  academic,  including  Casa  de  las  Americas, 
which  has  been  tied  to  Duke's  study-abroad 
program  since  1998,  and  various  scholars' 
exchanges; 

•  arts  and  culture,  including  joint  American- 
Cuban  theater  workshops  and  exchanges 
for  the  Seventh  Havana  Art  Biennial  and 
for  the  preservation  of  architecture  and 
cultural  heritage; 

•  health  and  medicine,  including  an  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatricians  Cuban 
Initiative  and  the  development  of  funding 
for  UNICEF's  Clinica  del  Adolescente; 

•  and  Voices  of  Change,  a  year-old  project 
meant  to  build  grass-roots  support  for  mod- 
erate Cuban- American  positions. 


These  moderate  positions,  Duke  says,  are 
more  widespread  throughout  the  Cuban- 
American  communities  than  popular  stereo- 
types or  a  vocal  right-wing  Cuban-American 
contingent  might  admit.  "You  encounter  peo- 
ple that  are  very  much  'against';  'Voices  of 
Change:  Looking  Towards  the  Future'  offers 
a  forum  for  moderate  Cuban-Americans  who 
feel  that  their  views  are  not  being  heard,  so 
we  can  get  beyond  the  conservative  Cuban- 
Americans  to  the  policy-making  level.  There  is 
another  voice,  and  that's  us.  We  need  to  move 
forward.  There's  a  very  emotional  level  to 
this  issue,  and  I  think  people  have  to  arrive 
at  the  point  where  they  have  to  let  go  and 
move  on.  Unfortunately,  too  many  people 
have  not  been  able  to  do  that." 

Duke  says  that  "letting  go"  and  "moving 
on"  means  showing  support  for  the  human 
needs  of  Cubans — support  that  can  be  diffi- 
cult to  generate  when  the  public  at  large 
doesn't  see  the  entire  scope  of  the  Cuba  is- 
sue. The  Fundacion  hopes  to  change  that, 
through  education,  exchange,  and  outreach. 
"You  don't  see  the  whole  picture,  you  don't 
hear  the  whole  picture,  you  don't  feel  the 
whole  picture  unless  you  go  there  and  visit," 
she  says.  "The  reality  of  the  Cuban  people  is 
very  far  removed,  and  their  needs  are  very 
far  removed.  I  don't  think  the  embargo  has 
helped  very  much  in  that  regard." 

"We  continue  to  do  workshops  and  semi- 
nars down  in  Cuba,  to  really  share,"  she  adds. 
The  Students  of  the  World  trip,  Norm  Chris- 
tensen's  environmental-education  delegation, 
or  a  librarians'  exchange  such  as  one  Perkins 
Library's  Hortensia  Calvo  participated  in,  can 
make  a  difference,  allowing  people  to  see  past 
the  veil  of  the  embargo.  Fundacion  Amistad 
was  one  of  the  first  organizations  to  receive  a 
U.S.  Treasury  license  allowing  them  to  spon- 
sor such  exchanges  for  "educational  pro- 


grams," and  Duke  says  there  have  been  no 
difficulties  from  either  the  U.S.  or  the  Cuban 
government. 

New  ties  are  being  forged  in  Durham,  where 
former  Tulane  professor  Nicholas  Robins,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Fundacion  Amistad,  will 
be  settling  into  an  office  at  the  John  Hope 
Franklin  Center.  "We've  had  this  connec- 
tion with  Duke  forever  and  a  day,"  Duke 
says.  "Now  we're  going  to  be  able  to  promote 
more  academic  and  scientific  exchanges." 

Connections  have  been  made  with  the  La- 
tin American  Studies  program,  with  which 
Duke  says  the  Fundacion  hopes  to  sponsor 
conferences  and  cultural  events.  The  Frank- 
lin Center  will  host  a  travel  conference  next 
year  to  examine  the  history  and  legal  con- 
text of  restrictions  on  travel  to  Cuba  and 
prospects  for  change. 

Finally,  she  says,  the  Cuban  Studies  Con- 
sortium is  being  launched  at  Duke,  putting 
the  university  in  a  position  to  work  with 
Fundacion  Amistad  to  foster  Cuban  studies. 
"Hopefully,  we'll  get  different  sponsors,  and 
different  universities  that  want  to  partici- 
pate, giving  professors  different  places  to 
go."  She  envisions  a  widespread  network  of 
schools  that  would  allow  Cuban  scholars  to 
make  the  most  of  what  academia  in  the 
United  States  can  give. 

Despite  concerns  from  some  about  re- 
prisals from  the  conservative  Cuban-Ameri- 
can community,  Duke  says  support  for 
Fundacion  Amistad  and  its  mission  of  edu- 
cation and  healing  has  continued  to  grow. 
"It's  bringing  better  understanding  between 
the  people,  it's  getting  trust  on  both  sides, 
and  instilling  confidence  that  we  are  real 
people,"  she  says,  "and  they  are  really  willing 
to  support  these  programs." 

— Kim  Koster 
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men,  know  when  enough  is  enough.  One 
man,  William,  followed  me  five  or  six  blocks 
trying  to  sell  me  cigars  (cigar  aficionados  can 
find  Cohibas  for  $35  a  box  if  they  know 
where  to  look  and  how  not  to  get  ripped  off). 
When  that  failed,  he  followed  me  into  a  bar 
and  tried  to  sell  me  his  "sister."  A  police  offi- 
cer came  in  and  sat  down  next  to  us,  and 
William  ran  out  before  I  could  even  say,  "I 
don't  think  so." 

The  police  and  soldiers  are  not  a  particu- 
larly affectionate  lot,  especially  toward  white 
people  with  video  cameras.  Though  we  were 
in  the  country  legally,  with  student  visas,  we 
did  not  have  the  licenses  journalists  need  to 
shoot  the  type  of  documentary  we  eventually 
made  (they're  hard  to  get) .  Our  plan,  there- 
fore, was  to  find  an  interesting  and  willing 
subject,  and  then  to  do  all  of  our  shooting 
indoors  or  in  well-hidden  outdoor  settings 
(i.e.,  a  person's  backyard).  Most  Cubans  we 
spoke  with  agreed  that  if  we  didn't  focus  on 
an  overtly  controversial  topic  (anti-Castro 
revolutionaries,  for  example),  no  one  would 
give  us  a  hard  time,  especially  if  we  were  dis- 
creet. 

For  the  most  part,  they  were  right.  We 
found  tons  of  people  willing,  even  eager,  to 
speak  their  minds  on  camera.  But  everyone, 
with  few  exceptions,  placed  some  (highly 
understandable)    restrictions   on   us — "No 


questions  about  Castro,"  "Don't  use  my  real 
name,"  "Shoot  with  the  lens  cap  on."  Once 
we  were  well  into  production  and  realized 
that  we  needed  a  good  shot  of  a  soldier,  we 
climbed  into  a  taxi  and  took  off  through  the 
streets  of  Central  Havana,  the  camera  subtly 
peeking  out  through  the  window. 

We  were  walking  from  Vedado  to  Old  Ha- 
vana when  we  noticed  a  young  woman  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  the  sea  wall,  a  striking 
figure  with  a  devastatingly  sad  expression  on 
her  face.  The  woman,  who  we  quickly  learned 
had  been  drinking,  was  not  exactly  the  pos- 
ter child  the  Cuban  government  wanted  us 
bringing  back  to  the  States  via  mini-DV. 

The  soldier,  when  he  stopped  us  midway 
through  our  interview,  was  blunt.  "Que  Jiacenl 
La  estan  entrevistando?"  He  wanted  to  know 
why  we  were  interviewing  the  woman. 
"A  project,"  said  Mariana.  "For  class." 
"Tienen  papeles  de  autorizacion?" 
The  soldier  wanted  nothing  more  than  to 
give  us  a  hard  time  and  to  make  clear  that 
our  activities  wouldn't  be  tolerated  on  his 
turf.  Apparently,  he  thought  arresting  two 
American  students  was  just  as  bad  an  idea  as 
we  did.  After  a  few  more  minutes  of  answer- 
ing questions,  he  gave  us  our  documents  and 
told  us  to  go  on  our  way. 

The  incident  was  jarring.  But  more  than 
that,  it  made  me  wonder:  What  is  the  gov- 
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n.  a  state  of  pleasure,  delight, 
satisfaction,  gratification. 
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Go  ahead,  garden  'til  dusk  ...  set  your  own 
schedule  at  your  own  pace.  Then  pause  to 
reflect  on  your  life  at  The  Forest  at  Duke: 
good  friends,  diverse  activities,  excellent 
on-site  health  care,  university  atmosphere, 
temperate  climate.  No  wonder  the  first 
word  that  comes  to  mind  is  "contentment." 
And  you  deserve  it. 
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ernment  so  afraid  of?  Cuba  is  96  percent  lit- 
erate, according  to  the  Boston  Globe.  Every 
Cuban  I  spoke  with  knew  that  the  newspa- 
pers were  filled  with  propaganda,  every  Cu- 
ban I  spoke  with  knew  that  their  country — 
though  advanced  in  terms  of  health  care  and 
education — was  well  behind  others  when  it 
came  to  cars,  to  computers,  to  up-to-date,  ac- 
curate news  reporting.  Why  does  Castro  need 
soldiers  on  every  block  to  curtail  criticism? 

It  was  our  last  Saturday  in  Havana.  At  an 
early-morning  protest  against  America's 
occupation  of  Puerto  Rico,  two  soldiers 
who  hadn't  seen  each  other  in  a  while 
were  catching  up.  A  small  boy  tugged  at  his 
mother's  blouse  and  asked  if  he  can  have 
some  money  to  buy  peanuts.  A  young  couple 
on  a  bench  pawed  at  each  other.  No  one 
seemed  to  notice. 

According  to  Lidia,  these  government- 
sponsored  demonstrations  happen  every  few 
weeks.  As  we  got  closer  to  the  rally,  a  man 
handed  us  each  miniature  Cuban  flags  to 
wave.  Everyone  appeared  to  be  holding  them. 
The  clip  we  saw  on  TV  showed  what  looked 
like  thousands  of  people  waving  the  flags, 
ranting  and  raving  about  America's  flaws. 

Like  so  much  of  what  I've  seen  in  Cuba,  the 
clip  on  TV  didn't  tell  the  whole  story.  While 
three  or  four  hundred  people  participated  in 
the  protest,  the  4,500-person  mass  behind 
them  paid  little  attention  to  speechmaking 
from  the  official  platform.  Most  were  more 
interested  in  catching  up  with  old  friends  or 
in  getting  their  kids  out  of  the  house. 

We  had  been  a  little  nervous  about  heading 
straight  into  a  throng  of  alleged  America- 
haters.  But  once  there,  we  realized  that  no  one 
seemed  to  care  who  we  were.  This  wasn't  a 
protest  event.  It  was  a  social  event.  It  was  a 
giant  block  party  and  the  whole  country  was 
invited. 

It  was  confusing,  frustrating.  And  it  sym- 
bolized so  much  of  what  I  had  learned  dur- 
ing my  short  time  in  Havana.  Cuba  is  not  an 
easy  place  to  understand;  it's  the  world's 
largest  gray  area.  This  country,  with  its  beau- 
tiful beaches  and  crumbling  buildings,  with 
its  bustling  black  market,  with  its  secrets, 
will  continue  to  intrigue  and  confound  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  the  end,  I  am  left  with 
the  words  of  a  European  who  sipped  mojitos 
at  an  underground  bar  with  us  that  first, 
balmy,  star-lit  night:  "Cuba  will  seduce  you, 
and  then  break  your  heart."  ■ 


Schaefer,  a  sophomore  from  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  one  of  Duke  Magazine's  interns. 
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Sedimental  Journeys 

MODERN  SCIENCE  PROBES  AN  ANCIENT  LAKE 

BY  MONTE  BASGALL 

Good  scientific  evidence  of  ancient  climates  is  hard  to  gather  in  the  fast-growing, 
ever-changing,  usually-wet,  jungle  lowlands.  That's  why  geologist  Paul  Baker  and  other 
investigators  are  using  Lake  Titicaca  as  a  proxy  field  site. 


Shimmering  on  a  continent's  roof  in 
the  harsh  sunlight  of  1 1,400-feet  alti- 
tude, Bolivia's  Lake  Titicaca  is  both 
Earth's  highest  big  lake  and  South 
America's  largest.  A  jewel  in  many  shades  of 
blue  nestled  below  a  snow-capped  crown  of 
Andes  Mountain  peaks  named  for  royalty, 
Titicaca  stretches  out  in  two  parts  on  a  lofty 
plateau — the  Altiplano — that  is  as  environ- 
mentally exotic  as  it  is  economically  un- 
dernourished. Along  the  lake's  reedy  shores, 
and  on  heights  above  it  that  can  leave  low- 
landers  gasping  for  oxygen,  hardy  and  cash- 
poor  Native  Americans  herd  llamas  and 
alpacas,  weave  spectacular  fabrics,  treat  with 
herbal  medicines,  and  grow  sometimes-un- 
familiar foods  that  can  tolerate  the  chilly 
temperatures  and  seasonal  dry  spells. 

Paul  Baker,  a  geology  professor  at  Duke's 
Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment  and 
Earth  Sciences,  has  visited  there  often  with 
his  students  and  scientific  colleagues.  He  has 
shipped  and  trucked  increasingly  large  gear 
all  the  way  from  the  United  States  up  the 
steep  Andean  ramparts  to  probe  the  lake's 
very  heart.  His  goal  is  a  record  of  the  Alti- 
plano's  climatic  history  dating  back  almost 
as  long  as  Titicaca  has  been  there. 

Since  Baker  calls  the  lake  a  "rain  gauge" 
for  all  of  the  humid  tropical  jungles  east  of 
the  Andes,  he  says  the  facts  they  learn  could 
help  climatologists  better  understand  one  of 
the  planet's  major  water-vapor  sources.  Ar- 
ticles his  team  wrote  this  year  in  prestigious 
research  journals  are  already  challenging  sci- 
entific dogma.  He  says  his  group's  data  also 
may — Baker  stresses  "may" — help  prognos- 
ticate the  murky  climatic  future.  The  impact 
of  global  warming,  a  heat-trapping  effect 
linked  to  human  air  pollution,  is  expected  to 
alter  where  and  when  the  rain  will  fall. 

Well  before  recorded  history,  humans 
learned  to  live  with  the  Altiplano  climate's 
fickleness.  One  crowning  ancient  achieve- 
ment was  the  long-abandoned  city  of  Ti- 
wanaku,  now  located  about  nine  miles  from 
Lake  Titicaca's  shallow  southern  edge,  where 
archaeologists  are  slowly  unearthing  the  mon- 
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Marine  corer:  the  Research  Vessel  Kerry  Kelts  shoves  off  from  the  dock 


uments  of  a  civilization  that  relied  heavily  on 
water  management.  These  structures  include 
a  fifty-four-foot-tall  step  pyramid  called 
Akapana.  Its  top  was  denied  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  treasure -seeking  Spanish  invaders, 
who,  in  the  process,  destroyed  a  sacred  res- 
ervoir fed  by  an  underground  network  of 
stone  plumbing.  Nearby  is  a  strange  "semi- 
subterranean"  temple,  with  sunken  walls  con- 
structed of  tightly  fitting  and  mortarless  blocks. 
Enigmatic  stone  faces  are  carved  in  three- 
dimensional  relief  on  322  of  those  building 
stones.  Despite  being  below  grade,  the  faces 
may  have  always  remained  dry  due  to  an  in- 
tricate drainage  system. 

Experts  say  Tiwanakuan  agriculture  de- 
pended on  elaborate  terraces  that  lined  the 
steep  hills  above  the  valley.  Terraces  not  only 
controlled  erosion;  they  also  collected  rain- 
water and  channeled  it  down  the  slopes  for 


use  in  farming.  Another  innovation,  called 
the  "rich  field  systems"  of  causeways,  canals, 
dikes,  and  mounds,  grew  crops  on  raised 
beds  irrigated  by  water  percolating  up  from 
underneath.  Besides  providing  crucial  mois- 
ture, the  upwelling  water  is  believed  to  have 
moderated  ground  temperatures.  That  cre- 
ated "microclimates"  to  help  insulate  crops 
from  the  extremes  of  both  night  and  daytime 
temperatures — in  essence  outdoor  green- 
houses. "Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  popu- 
lation there  was  probably  three  or  four  times 
today's,"  Baker  says.  "The  people  there  really 
understood  the  environment  and  made  it  as 
productive  as  it  could  possibly  be.  Today  I'd 
say  the  agriculture  and  form  of  living  is  prob- 
ably a  little  more  primitive  than  it  was  2,000 
years  ago." 

Agriculturalists  are  now  restoring  some  of 
the  Altiplano's  ancient  terraces  and  are  re- 
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creating  some  of  the  rich  fields.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  first  built  them  left  behind  only 
silence  and  striking  art  and  architecture. 
Tourists  to  Tiwanaku  are  struck  by  the  scale, 
beauty,  and  oddness  of  the  remnants.  There 
is  the  "Gateway  of  the  Sun,"  carved  with 
iconography  some  think  is  a  precise  calen- 
dar, and  the  Ponce  monolith,  an  oversized 
statue  with  head  band,  earrings,  face  mask, 
bulging  belt,  and  ankle  tattoos.  By  about 
1200  A.D.,  the  culture  had  disappeared, 
well  before  the  arrival  of  the  Incas  who  were 
then  conquered  by  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dors. Some  experts,  but  not  all,  believe  the 
cause  was  a  drought  lasting  as  long  as  cen- 
turies. Others  point  to  invasion  by  other 
pre-Incas,  perhaps  the  Aymara,  who  popu- 
late the  Altiplano  now. 

"Were  there  climatic  reasons  for  the  ad- 
vent and  the  dying  out  of  this  group?"  Baker 
asks.  "I  believe  it's  certainly  possible.  Life 
could  be  very  bad  up  there  if  you  have  a  few 
summers  without  rain."  But  with  the  scien- 
tific skepticism  that  sometimes  maddens  lay- 
men in  search  of  instant  answers,  Baker 
asserts  that  the  experts  haven't  proven  their 
case. 

That's  the  reason  Baker  has  been  coming 
to  the  Altiplano  for  seven  years.  "The  main 
motivation  for  this  work  is  trying  to  under- 
stand the  climate  over  the  past,"  says  the 
geochemist,  who  otherwise  works  at  sea  and 
in  the  laboratory.  "The  tropics  are  really  the 
heat  engine  for  the  whole  climatic  system 
globally,  and  the  Amazon  is  one  of  three 
main  convection  centers  that  provide  a  large 
percentage  of  the  energy  to  fuel  atmospher- 
ic circulation."  He  explains  that,  during  the 
December- through- April  southern  hemis- 
pheric summer,  atmospheric  patterns  called 
the  "South  American  summer  monsoon" 
draw  Atlantic  Ocean  water  vapor  west  over 
the  Amazonian  rain  forests,  then  up  high 
eastern  Andes  slopes.  The  result  is  rain  on 
the  jungles  and  frequent  storms  on  Lake 
Titicaca  and  its  surrounding  watershed,  the 
Altiplano's  wettest  part.  Then  patterns  shift 
in  the  wintertime  to  leave  the  lake's  water- 
shed mostly  dry. 

If  that's  the  climatic  picture  today,  how 
was  it  in  the  past?  Vegetation-covered  sand 
dunes  discovered  in  the  Amazon  hint  at  far- 
different  former  weather  there.  But  good  sci- 
entific evidence  of  ancient  climates  is  hard 
to  gather  in  the  fast-growing,  ever- changing, 
usually  wet,  jungle  lowlands,  Baker  says. 
That's  why  he  and  other  investigators  are 
using  the  lake  as  a  proxy  field  site.  Geoffrey 
Seltzer,  an  associate  professor  of  earth  sci- 
ences at  Syracuse  University,  has  been 
bouncing  shock  waves  off  the  underwater 
lake  bed — a  technique  called  seismic  reflec- 
tion profiling — to  discern  the  presence  of 
ancient,  now  submerged,  former  shorelines. 


Sherilyn  Fritz,  an  associate  geology  professor 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  has 
been  studying  remains  of  tiny  fossilized  plants 
called  diatoms  with  her  Peruvian  graduate 
student,  Pedro  Tapia.  Now  embedded  in  lake- 
bottom  sediments,  these  silica-crusted  algae 
vary  according  to  how  deep  or  shallow,  salty 
or  fresh,  Titicaca  was  in  the  past. 

Baker  has  been  evaluating  the  telltale 
chemistries  and  magnetic  properties  of  layer 
upon  layer  of  those  sediments,  which  collect 
when  aquatic  plants  die  and  settle,  or  as  soil 
and  stones  wash  down  from  the  land.  He 
also  studies  the  water  entrapped  within  all 
that  mud  and  debris.  "I  think  of  Lake  Ti- 
ticaca as  a  little  ocean,"  he  says.  "Scien- 
tifically, we  have  to  figure  out  how  it  works. 
How  much  water  comes  in?  How  much  of  it 
evaporates  off?  How  does  the  chemistry 
change  with  depth?  How  does  the  circula- 
tion change?  Generations  of  people  have  fig- 
ured out  how  the  ocean  works.  We  need  to 
know  that  in  Lake  Titicaca  if  we  want  to 
interpret  what  the  sediment  tells  about  the 
climate." 

To  collect  sediment  from  the  lake  bed,  Ba- 
ker, Fritz,  Seltzer,  and  others  have  been 
teaming  up  to  do  what  is  known  as  "coring." 
Researchers  remove  cores  by  forcing  hollow 
pipes  into  the  mud.  The  pipes  are  then 
pulled  up  to  extract  layer-cake  cylinders  of 
sediment  samples  trapped  in  an  inner  plastic 
tube.  "Old-time  marine  geologists  did  a  lot 
of  coring,"  notes  Baker,  "but  there's  not  too 
much  expertise  for  that  left  in  the  oceano- 
graphic  community."  Up  on  the  continents, 
scientists  core  in  little  lakes  all  the  time, 
using  relatively  primitive  equipment,  but  not 
in  big  lakes  as  deep  as  Titicaca,  where  depths 
average  443  feet  in  its  largest  part — Lago 
Grande  or  "Big  Lake."  "It  hasn't  been  done 
before,"  he  says.  "We're  doing  things  on  the 
edge  of  our  knowledge,  both  scientifically 
and  logistically." 

In  1996,  after  delays  caused  by  the 
Shining  Path  guerrilla  insurgency  in  Peru — 
which  shares  Lake  Titicaca  with  Bolivia — the 
researchers  began  doing  seismic  studies  and 
limited  coring  on  parts  of  Titicaca  in  both 
countries.  They  used  a  twenty-nine-foot-ves- 
sel, the  Yakuza,  as  part  of  a  Peruvian-Bolivian 
lake -research  agreement  with  funding  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  quest 
for  something  better  became  an  adventure 
that  began  in  Massachusetts. 

Another  Baker  colleague,  geologist  and 
coring  expert  James  Broda  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution,  located  a  moth- 
balled  vessel  called  the  Neecho  ("Clear  Wa- 
ter" in  Algonquin)  at  a  nearby  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  station.  Broda  had  the  thirty- 
eight-foot  boat  and  its  fifty-foot  trailer  towed 
to  the  institution  to  begin  a  cleanup  from 
five  years  of  disuse.  Built  for  seismic  studies 


in  deep  lakes,  the  Neecho  had  been  stripped 
of  much  of  its  original  equipment.  Broda 
added  lighter-weight  versions  of  the  kind  of 
coring  gear  used  in  oceans.  Key  improve- 
ments included  two  power  winches  to  lower 
and  raise  pipes,  and  an  "A-frame"  crane  that 
pivots  out  over  the  water  to  better  assemble 
and  drop  cores.  There  was  more  deck  space, 
plenty  of  electric  power,  and  two  large  diesel 
engines  to  propel  the  boat  across  wave- 
tossed  Titicaca.  Baker  managed  to  get  own- 
ership transferred  from  the  geological  survey 
to  Duke. 

Leaving  Woods  Hole,  the  Neecho  was 
stranded  overnight  on  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  when  the  brake  lines  on  the  truck 
hauling  it  froze  in  late  winter.  Upon  rescue, 
boat  and  trailer  reached  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  were  loaded  on  a  container  ship 
called  the  Inca.  Their  ocean  voyage  took 
them  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Arica, 
Chile,  a  port  for  land-locked  Bolivia.  There 
began  their  rugged  mountain-climbing  trek 
aboard  another  truck  equipped  with  a  spe- 
cial axle  to  handle  power  losses  caused  by 
low  oxygen.  Truck  and  cargo  had  to  struggle 
to  ascend  slowly  to  a  16,000-foot  Andean 
pass  before  dropping  a  little  to  13,000-foot 
El  Alto,  the  location  of  a  Bolivian  customs 
warehouse.  El  Alto  is  where  tourists  deplane 
at  the  international  airport  serving  La  Paz, 
the  world's  highest  capital  city.  Its  air  is  al- 
most thin  enough  to  drop  oxygen  masks, 
and  jetliners  must  take  off  and  land  with  re- 
duced fuel  loads  to  maintain  enough  lift. 

It  took  boat,  trailer,  and  truck  about  eight- 
een hours  to  reach  there  from  the  coast, 
with  long  lines  of  cars  backed  up  behind. 
The  Neecho's  final  passage  was  a  relatively 
painless  fifty  miles  across  the  high  plateau  to 
the  vessel's  home  away  from  home,  the  dock 
of  the  Inca  Utama  Hotel — a  spa  at  the  town 
of  Huatajata  located  on  Lago  Huinaimarca, 
Titicaca's  smaller  and  shallower  arm.  The 
Neecho  was  big  by  Lake  Titicaca  standards. 
Its  roomier  deck  allowed  the  team  to  handle 
longer  cores.  It  also  provided  a  bit  more  re- 
assurance in  heavy  weather.  While  Titicaca's 
swarms  of  tiny  lateen  sail  fishing  boats  may 
give  an  illusion  of  safety,  the  lake  can  be 
dangerous,  with  waterspouts  and  monster 
waves.  "You  don't  want  to  have  a  problem  in 
this  lake,"  Baker  says.  "There's  nobody  that 
can  come  out  and  help  you.  There's  a  Bo- 
livian Navy,  but  they  have  no  boats  that  are 
large  enough." 

Collecting  and  analyzing  years  of  informa- 
tion back  at  their  home  campuses,  the  team 
began  publishing  some  important  reports 
in  scientific  journals.  The  first,  a  1998  report 
in  Geobgy  principally  written  by  Seltzer, 
used  seismic  reflection  profile  data  collected 
aboard  the  Yakuza  to  document  a  278-foot 
drop  in  lake  levels  between  4,000  and  6,000 
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Recycled:  shipping  containers  that  held  drilling  hardware  form  floating 
platforms  for  coring  operation 


Research  trio:  Syracuse's  Geoffrey  Seltzer,  from  left,  Duke's  Paul  Baker,  and 
Woods  Hole's  James  Broda  aboard  the  Neecho 


years  ago — before  the  Tiwanaku  culture  be- 
gan to  flower.  The  team's  report  last  January 
in  Science  used  core -sediment  analysis  to  de- 
duce a  precipitation  record  going  back 
25,000  years  in  both  Lago  Grande  and  Lago 
Huinaimarca.  Using  the  Neecho  to  collect 
cores  as  long  as  forty-six  feet,  below  water  as 
deep  as  754  feet,  their  article  asserted  that 
the  lake  was  especially  fresh  and  deep  during 
Earth's  last  ice  age  and  other  especially  cold 
intervals. 

"We  have  a  unique  record  of  climate 
change  in  tropical  South  America  that  shows 
when  global  climate  conditions  cooled  and 
the  glaciers  advanced,  wetter  climates  pre- 
vailed in  the  Andes,"  Baker  says.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  their  conclusions,  made 
principally  from  Tapia's  analysis  of  diatom 
fossils  in  the  ancient  sediments,  are  contro- 
versial. Most  climate  textbooks  say  the 
tropics  were  arid  in  glacial  times.  But  other 
evidence  they  pulled  from  the  mud  support- 
ed the  fossil  record.  The  other  evidence 
included  calcium  carbonate  levels  that  vary 
with  lake  depth  and  salinity,  just  like  dia- 
toms do.  There  were  also  magnetic  values 
that  change  when  upland  erosion  ceases, 
and  ratios  of  two  forms  (isotopes)  of  oxygen 
in  water  that  vary  with  the  temperature  and 
the  source  of  precipitation. 

A  third  report  in  a  February  issue  of  Na- 
ture drew  similar  conclusions  from  a  50,000- 
year  record  of  cores  extracted  from  a  salt  flat 
south  of  Titicaca  that  can  flood  during  high 
rainfall  periods.  The  principal  evidence  was 
natural  gamma  radiation  in  sediments  that 
had  been  deposited  in  wet  and  muddy  times. 
Baker  and  his  co-authors — including  his 
wife,  Catherine  Rigsby,  an  East  Carolina 
University  geologist — suggested  that  parts  of 
the  Altiplano  that  are  drier  today  got  wet 
when  ocean  temperatures  to  the  north  were 


unusually  cold.  That  report  also  cited  cor- 
roborating evidence,  oxygen  isotope  ratios  in 
glacial  ice  collected  by  other  researchers  at 
nose -bleeding  heights  on  a  volcanic  peak  be- 
tween Lake  Titicaca  and  the  salt  flat. 

This  set  the  stage  for  mid-April,  when  the 
Inca  Utama  was  hit  by  a  full-scale  scientific 
invasion.  There  was  air  of  a  reunion  as  the 
original  Neecho  team  reassembled.  Hydro- 
foils and  other  craft  were  relocated  from 
their  moorings  at  the  hotel  dock.  All  this 
was  necessary  because  a  24-by-60-foot  float- 
ing drilling  and  coring  platform  would  be 
assembled  there.  The  venerable  Neecho  would 
then  tow  the  heavy  craft  out  into  the  lake  so 
the  experienced  crews  could  begin  dropping 
connected  strings  of  pipes  as  deep  as  2,600 
feet  below  Titicaca's  surface.  The  tech- 
nology is  called  "wireline  coring,"  a  system 
that  allows  inner  cylinders  containing  core 
samples  to  be  pulled  back  to  the  surface  with 
cables  at  the  same  time  that  the  rotating 
outer  pipes  remain  in  the  mud  to  ream  and 
cut.  It  was  a  much  higher-level  operation  than 
the  Neecho's,  with  a  choice  of  different  coring 
and  cutting  ends  for  use  in  different  kinds  of 
lake -bottom  deposits. 

Later,  the  rig's  sections  arrived  behind  nine 
big  trucks.  Each  was  a  standardized  twenty- 
foot  shipping  container.  Inside  the  contain- 
ers were  all  the  pumps,  motors,  cables,  pipes, 
and  hardware  needed  for  a  working  drilling 
rig.  After  workers  removed  the  parts,  a  crane 
turned  over  each  rectangular  shell  and  low- 
ered it  into  the  water.  Workers,  sometimes 
wearing  scuba  gear,  linked  the  Chinese- 
made  containers  together  to  form  the  platform 
itself.  As  the  rig's  maiden  coring  operations 
on  stormy  Great  Salt  Lake  demonstrated,  the 
big  metal  boxes  can  be  made  into  a  strong 
floating  platform. 

After  several   days,    the   platform,   with 


drilling  crew  aboard,  was  ready  to  move.  It 
was  now  named  the  Kerry  Kelts  in  tribute  to 
a  deceased  University  of  Minnesota  re- 
searcher who  pushed  for  its  development. 
Baker,  Fritz,  and  Broda  climbed  on  the  Nee- 
cho's  deck,  while  Seltzer  sat  in  the  driver's 
seat.  As  the  slow  tow  began,  the  Neecho's 
oxygen-deficient  engines  briefly  belched 
black  smoke.  Soon  boat,  towing  cable,  and 
barge  were  linked  in  an  arc  gently  swinging 
up  Lago  Huinaimarca's  middle.  As  the  en- 
semble moved  out  of  Huatajata,  the  magnif- 
icent snow-capped  mountains  of  the  Andes' 
eastern  Cordillera  Real  (Royal  Range)  re- 
vealed themselves  behind  the  lake's  steep 
terraced  shoreline.  The  tow  continued  until 
the  following  afternoon,  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Tiquina,  which  buses,  trucks,  and 
cars  must  cross  by  barge,  and  into  vast  Lago 
Grande.  The  platform  finally  stopped  near 
Isla  del  Sol  (Island  of  the  Sun) ,  the  Inca's 
mythical  birthplace,  where  flowing  spring 
water  courses  beside  180  steep  Inca  Steps. 
The  Neecho  maneuvered  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner to  rig  the  Kerry  Kelts'  anchors. 

By  evening  Baker  was  aboard  to  help  lead 
the  first  coring  operations  after  a  thirty- 
minute  hydrofoil  ride  from  Copacabana, 
where  most  of  the  team  was  temporarily 
rooming.  While  the  day  had  been  brisk  but 
sunny,  the  night  brought  storms.  "When  we 
went  out  the  first  night,  we  had  no  idea  how 
good  the  platform  was  going  to  be,  and  we 
got  pounded,"  Baker  recalls.  "We  were  put- 
ting ourselves  on  the  line  out  there." 

The  following  morning  dawned  sunny, 
with  the  day  shift  reaching  never-before- 
achieved  coring  depths.  Later,  connections 
bogged  down  and  snapped  in  a  sand  deposit. 
That  first  carefully  chosen  site,  in  465  feet  of 
water,  was  supposed  to  be  "our  prime  site," 
he  says.  But  what  he  suspects  was  the  re- 
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mains  of  an  ancient  beach,  formed  when 
lake  levels  were  much  lower,  stymied  pro- 
gress. After  eight  frustrating  days  and  more 
broken  equipment,  they  penetrated  the  lake 
floor  only  164  feet,  before  pulling  out  and 
moving  to  the  second  site,  a  full  hour's 
hydrofoil  ride  out  into  the  Big  Lake. 

"We  didn't  really  want  to  go  there,"  Baker 
says  of  Site  Two.  An  hour  by  hydrofoil  from 
Copacabana,  its  location  put  them  farther 
away  from  rescue.  The  lake  floor  is  754  feet 
below  the  surface,  deeper  than  the  platform's 
anchor  was  designed  to  reach.  Nevertheless, 
drilling  began,  and  continued  for  five  days 
and  nights.  When  Baker  would  arrive  about 
six  p.m.,  the  day  crew  would  be  basking  in 
the  late  sun.  But  "usually  the  clouds  were 
gathering,"  he  says.  "By  eight  o'clock,  we  were 
getting  hit  hard,  almost  every  night,  with 
rain,  sleet,  snow,  hail,  and  lightning.  Usually 
we  were  there  as  caretakers,  not  core  dril- 
lers. We  couldn't  possibly  drill."  Sometimes 
the  waves  would  break  over  the  separate 
cramped  "shacks"  set  up  on  deck  as  shelters 
for  drillers  and  scientists. 

Alarmed  by  reports  of  a  large  catamaran 
hotel  ship  that  sank  in  a  monster  wave  just 
the  year  before,  Baker  had  arranged  for 
everyone  to  have  survival  suits.  "At  first  we 
were  just  standing  by  with  our  survival  suits 
right  next  to  us,"  he  recalls.  "Then,  after  we 


weathered  one  really  bad  storm,  I  wasn't 
worried  about  the  platform  anymore."  Some- 
how, the  Kerry  Kelts'  drillers  managed  to 
penetrate  446  feet  into  the  sediment  with- 
out breaking  the  rotating  1,200-foot  con- 
nection with  the  floating  drill  tower.  That 
took  the  scientists  far  back  in  time.  "My 
guess  is  we  have  100,000  years  here,  and  five 
glacial  cycles,"  Baker  says  of  the  Run  2  core 
collection. 

Finally  the  Neecho  towed  the  Kerry  Kelts 
to  Site  3,  back  into  the  calmer  waters  of 
smaller  Lago  Huifiaimarca,  which  Baker 
calls  a  "piece  of  cake."  The  platform  teams 
slept  once  more  at  the  Inca  Utama  Hotel, 
and  could  reach  the  rig  in  twenty  minutes. 
"Again,  we  got  terrible  weather  at  night- 
time," says  Baker.  "It  snowed  every  night  on 
the  platform,  and  there  was  lightning,  but 
we  could  work.  We  were  really  kicking,  We 
felt  good  about  that."  Coring  in  only  134 
feet  of  water,  day  and  night  crews  managed 
to  penetrate  a  total  of  410  feet  down  before 
"we  hit  big  chunks  of  gravel.  We  couldn't 
possibly  go  any  farther." 

Ashore  in  the  hotel  lab  at  Huatajata,  Fritz's 
graduate  student  Pedro  Tapia  spent  most  of 
the  twenty-three-day  coring  period,  which 
ended  in  late  May,  before  a  microscope.  He 
looked  at  diatoms  extracted  from  the  cylin- 
ders of  samples  that  arrived  regularly  from 


the  platform  via  hydrofoil  and  pickup  truck. 
Kim  Arnold,  one  of  Baker's  graduate  stu- 
dents, who  specializes  in  salt-flat  deposits, 
prepared  microscope  slides  when  she  wasn't 
analyzing  the  samples'  magnetic  properties. 
Baker's  second  graduate  student  on  this  trip, 
Ashley  Ballantyne,  plans  to  study  some  of 
the  core  samples  to  evaluate  lake -water  ni- 
trogen content. 

In  late  July,  Baker  sat  back  in  his  Duke 
office  near  the  model  reed  boat  and  reed 
couch  that  were  made  for  him  made  by  the 
same  Aymara  family  that  built  the  Ra  for 
explorer  Thor  Heyerdahl.  He  pronounced 
the  expedition  successful,  though  analysis  is 
still  under  way.  "Depthwise,  we  didn't  get 
everything  we  wanted,"  he  acknowledges. 
"But  I  think  scientifically  we  got  everything 
we  wanted.  It  would  have  been  nice  to  get 
more  meters.  It  was  impossible  to  get  more. 
There's  probably  no  way  you  can  get  more 
anywhere  in  Lake  Titicaca."  ■ 


Basgall  is  senior  science  writer  in  Duke's  Office 
of  Research  Communications. 

Under  the  Gargoyle 

Continued  from  page  24 

to  the  fundamental  values  that  define  our 
university  and  our  way  of  life:  to  openness, 
trust,  compassion,  and  dedication  to  helping 
others.  Even  as  our  country  prepares  to  re- 
spond, as  we  must  and  shall,  to  this  frontal 
assault  on  our  civilization  and  our  values, 
we  must  try  to  avoid  hatred  and  prejudice.  If 
the  abdication  of  our  common  humanity 
that  led  to  this  horrible  attack  is  allowed  to 
seep  into  our  own  lives  and  minds,  then  the 
terrorists  will  have  achieved  their  diabolic 
aim. 

The  loss  of  life  is  enormous  and  tragic. 
The  loss  of  our  easy  sense  of  security  and  in- 
vulnerability in  our  own  country  will  have 
incalculable  effects.  But  we  cannot  lose  what 
this  democracy  is  all  about,  what  some  of 
our  citizens,  at  their  best,  have  exemplified 
throughout  our  history.  The  devastation  in 
lower  Manhattan  did  not  touch  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  standing  nearby:  The  torch  is  still 
held  high  in  her  hand,  and  this  terrible  day 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stain  or  erode  the 
principles  she  embodies  for  us  all.  ■ 


The  president  offered  these  thoughts  in  a  Septem- 
ber 1 3  "memo  to  the  university  community. " 
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A  Campus  Reacts,  Reflects 
in  Tragedy's  Aftermath 

Less  than  an  hour  after  two  hijacked  jets 
hit  the  World  Trade  Towers,  Duke  stu- 
dent-affairs administrators  were  busy 
anticipating  what  sort  of  assistance  stu- 
dents would  need  as  they  connected  with 
friends  and  family.  The  needs  would  be  sub- 
stantial, they  figured.  New  York  is  the  home 
state  of  nearly  600  undergraduates — not  to 
mention  Duke's  graduate  and  professional 
students.  Hundreds  more  are  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  other 
planes  went  down. 

By  ten  in  the  morning  on  September  1 1 , 
the  day  of  the  terrorist  attacks,  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  had  set  up  a  support  center 
in  the  West  Union  Building.  It  was  primarily 
intended  to  aid  students  and  their  families, 
but  numerous  faculty  and  staff  members  also 
took  advantage  of  its  services. 

Mental-health  specialists  from  Counseling 
and  Psychological  Services  were  on  hand  to 


if  J  BB 

assist  students,  some  of  whom  were  stricken 
with  grief.  Donna  Lisker,  director  of  the 
Women's  Center  at  Duke,  said,  "We've  taken 
a  number  of  calls  from  students  who  were 
still  waiting  to  hear  from  loved  ones.  Stu- 
dents also  have  had  some  anxiety  about  what 
the  long-term  implications  are  for  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  the  nation." 

Student  Affairs  encouraged  student  resi- 
dent advisers  and  area  coordinators  to  hold 
house  meetings  so  individuals  could  come  to- 
gether as  a  residential  community  with  friends 
and  neighbors  to  support  one  another,  said 
Sue  Wasiolek  76,  M.H.A.  78,  LL.M.  '93,  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  student  affairs.  Im- 
promptu gatherings  were  organized  in  dorm 
common  rooms.  The  night  after  the  attacks, 
at  Southgate  dorm  on  East  Campus,  gradu- 
ate student  and  area  coordinator  Eric  Sapp 
was  awakened  by  a  resident  adviser;  the  R.A. 
informed  him  that  his  freshman  students 
were  outside  lighting  candles  for  the  victims 
of  the  tragedy. 

"I  opened  the  door  to  see  almost  every 
one  of  my  140  freshmen  sitting  in  a  circle  in 


Prayer  vigil:  above,  a  gathering  for  support 
!    and  solace;  at  left,  campus  leaders,  from 
left,  religion  professor  Ebrahim  Moosa, 
Academic  Council  chair  Peter  Burian, 
Lutheran  student  vicar  Manisha  Dostert, 
Episcopal  student  chaplain  Anne  Hodges- 
Copple  '79,  and  imam  and  adviser  to 
Muslim  students  Abdul-hafeez  Waheed; 

|  far  left,  neurobiology  professors  Lawrence 

B  Katz  and  Richard  Mooney 

our  parking  lot,  hands  clasped  together,  heads 
bowed,  praying  in  the  soft  light  of  flickering 
candles,"  Sapp  told  Duke  News  Service.  "I 
joined  the  group  and,  after  a  few  minutes, 
heard  the  most  beautiful  sound,  and  some- 
thing I  will  never  forget — different  people  in 
the  group  had  begun  humming  Amazing 
Grace.'  " 

On  September  12,  at  an  extraordinary  vigil 
held  on  Chapel  Quad — for  which  classes 
had  been  canceled — speaker  after  speaker 
prayed  for  the  victims,  embraced  diversity, 
and  called  for  unity.  Duke  Chapel's  bell  rang 
twelve  times,  and  the  University  Chorale  and 
Durham  Choral  Society  sang  "There  is  a  Balm 
in  Gilead."  Members  of  the  religious-life  staff 
and  representatives  of  the  student  body  and 
faculty  then  came  together  on  a  black-draped 
stage  set  up  on  the  Chapel  steps. 

Because  of  the  wider  circumstances,  sever- 
al university  officials  had  to  be  absent.  Presi- 
dent Nannerl  O.  Keohane  had  been  in  New 
York  on  university  business,  and  would  re- 
turn by  train  later  that  day.  Provost  Peter  Lange 
was  stranded  in  California.  And  Dean  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences  William  Chafe  had  landed  in 
Chicago  about  a  half-hour  after  the  first  air- 
liner crashed  into  the  World  Trade  Center; 
after  a  long  wait  on  the  tarmac,  he  and  some 
colleagues  managed  to  secure  a  rental  car 
and  drove  all  night  hack  to  campus. 

An  estimated  2,500  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  members  gathered  for  the  vigil.  True 
Muslims  share  the  shock,  sadness,  and  outrage 
that  washed  across  the  campus,  the  country, 
and  the  globe,  Iman  Abdul-hafeez  Waheed, 
the  religious  adviser  for  Muslim  students  on 
campus,  assured  the  crowd.  "Our  religion, 
el-Islam,  is  a  religion  of  peace.  This  is  the 
fundamental  belief  in  el-Islam,"  he  said. 

Now  is  the  time  to  focus  on  the  common- 
alities linking  all  people,  not  the  differences, 
said  Rabbi  Bruce  Bromberg  Seltzer,  assistant 
director  of  the  Freeman  Center  for  Jewish 
Life.  "We  are  all  children  of  Adam,"  he  said, 
no  matter  our  race,  country  of  origin,  or  reli- 
gion. "This  is  a  time  to  remember  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Torah:  'How  good  and  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  for  brothers  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.'  Senseless  terror  teaches  us  that  all 
humanity  are  one."  Seltzer  added,  "I  hope 
you  will  join  me  in  wishing  the  Islamic  com- 
munity at  Duke  safety  and  peace,"  eliciting 
the  vigil's  first  round  of  applause. 

While  the  tragic  events  dominated  nu- 
merous class  discussions,  they  quickly  became 
the  subject  of  scholarly  focus  on  campus.  On 
the  afternoon  of  September  11,  the  Sanford 
Institute  of  Public  Policy  organized  an  "open 
forum"  featuring  several  faculty  experts.  San- 
ford Institute  director  Bruce  Jentleson  and 
others  stressed  the  need  to  react  not  out  of 
passion  but,  rather,  to  wait  until  more  infor- 
mation is  available  before  calling  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Frederick  Mayer,  associate  professor  of  pub- 
lic policy,  said  one  of  the  traumatic  lessons  of 
the  attacks  was  that  "In  many  quarters  of 
the  world,  people  have  come  to  believe, 
wrongly,  I  think,  that  the  United  States  is  an 
evil  force."  Richard  Stubbing,  professor  of 
the  practice  emeritus  at  the  Sanford  Insti- 
tute, suggested  that  the  events  showed  that 
a  national  missile  defense  would  be  ineffec- 
tual against  the  most  likely  threats.  They 
also  showed,  he  said,  that  as  an  open  nation, 
"we  are  a  vulnerable  nation." 


New  Trustees  Tapped 

A  noted  civil-rights  attorney,  a  leader  in 
educational  technology,  a  former  pro- 
fessional basketball  player,  a  health- 
care economist,  the  head  of  General 
Motors,  a  medical  researcher,  and  a  May 
graduate  have  been  elected  to  Duke's  board 
of  trustees. 


Julius  L.  Chambers  Hon.  '96;  Kimberly 
Jenkins  76,  M.Ed.  77,  Ph.D.  '80;  Gary  Mel- 
chionni  73,  J.D  '81;  Uwe  E.  Reinhardt;  G. 
Richard  Wagoner  Jr.  75;  Lewis  T  "Rusty" 
Williams  M.D./Ph.D.  78;  and  Jordan  Bazin- 
sky  '01  began  their  first  terms  on  the  thirty- 
seven-member  governing  body  July  1. 

Five  current  board  members  were  re-elected 
to  six-year  terms.  They  are  Paula  Phillips  Bur- 
ger '67,  A.M.  74,  vice  provost  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  philanthropist  Melinda  French 
Gates  '86,  M.B.A.  '87;  Rebecca  Trent  Kirk- 
land  '64,  M.D.  '68,  professor  of  pediatrics  at 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine;  Ernest  Mario, 
chair  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Alza  Corp.; 
and  Charles  M.  Smith  '62,  M.Div.  '65. 

Five  trustees  retired  with  emeritus  status: 
Samuel  H.  Barnes  Ph.D.  '57,  director  of 
Georgetown  University's  Center  for  German 
and  European  Studies;  Paul  Hardin  '52,  J.D. 
'54,  chancellor  emeritus  and  law  professor  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Susan  Bennett  King  '62,  former  Steuben 
Glass  president;  Wilhelmina  Reuben-Cooke 
'67,  law  professor  at  Syracuse  University;  and 
A.  Morris  Williams  Jr.  '62,  M.A.T  '67,  pres- 
ident of  Williams  6k  Co.  Also,  Christopher  Lam 
'98  stepped  down  after  his  three -year  term 
as  Young  Trustee,  as  did  Gwynne  A.  Young 
71,  past  president  of  the  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation, who  completed  her  two-year  term  as 
a  representative  of  the  alumni  association. 

Chambers  is  the  past  chancellor  of  North 
Carolina  Central  University  and  was  a  civil- 
rights  attorney  for  a  quarter  century.  He 
graduated  from  UNC  Law  School  first  in  his 
class  of  100  in  1962  and  received  a  master's 
of  law  degree  from  Columbia  University  in 
1963.  As  an  attorney  in  Charlotte,  he 
helped  successfully  litigate  landmark  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  civil-rights  cases,  including 
the  school-busing  decision  Swarm  v.  Charbtte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  in  1971.  In 
1992,  he  resigned  as  chief  executive  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
to  become  chancellor  of  NCCU,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1958.  As  its  chief  adminis- 
trator, Chambers  launched  a  major  capital 
construction  effort,  still  in  progress,  with  sub- 
stantial renovations  to  all  student  residence 
halls  and  most  classroom  facilities.  He  re- 
tired June  1. 

Jenkins  is  president  of  the  Internet  Policy 
Institute  and  an  advocate  for  innovative  uses 
of  technology  in  education.  She  began  her 
high-tech  career  in  1983  at  Microsoft  as  a 
software  developer,  where  she  is  credited  with 
convincing  Bill  Gates  of  the  use  of  personal 
computers  in  education.  After  four  years, 
she  moved  to  Steve  Jobs'  NeXT  as  director 
of  market  development.  Before  joining  the 
Internet  Policy  Institute,  a  nonprofit  re- 
search and  educational  institute  studying 
Internet  economic,  social,  and  policy  issues, 


she  founded  and  chaired  Highway  1,  a  non- 
profit corporation  helping  government  work 
more  effectively  with  information  technolo- 
gy. In  1999,  Jenkins  funded  a  professorship 
at  Duke  focusing  on  the  effect  of  technolo- 
gy, particularly  the  Internet,  on  society.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  Duke's  Trinity  College 
board  of  visitors  and  the  Council  on  Wom- 
en's Studies  and  serves  on  the  Campaign 
Steering  Committee. 

Melchionni  is  president  of  the  Duke  Alum- 
ni Association.  As  an  undergraduate,  he 
played  basketball  for  the  Blue  Devils  and 
was  captain  of  the  team  for  two  years.  He 
won  All-ACC  First  Team  honors  in  1973. 
He  went  on  to  play  for  the  Phoenix  Suns  in 
the  National  Basketball  Association  from 
1973  to  1977.  Melchionni  is  a  member  of 
the  Stevens  &  Lee  law  firm,  working  in  its 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  office.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Lancaster  and  a 
volunteer  coach  and  organizer  for  youth  bas- 
ketball programs  in  the  area.  During  his  term 
as  DAA  president,  he  will  be  a  non-voting  ob- 
server on  the  board,  and  he  will  be  a  voting 
member  next  year. 

Reinhardt,  James  Madison  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  teaches  economics  and  pub- 
lic affairs  at  Princeton  University,  where  he 
is  a  specialist  on  health-care  policy.  From 
1985  to  1996,  he  served  on  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment committees  and  commissions,  in- 
cluding three  consecutive  three-year  terms  on 
the  Physician  Payment  Review  Commission, 
established  by  Congress.  In  1999,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Health-Care  Policy,  Research,  and  Eval- 
uation. He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
the  Economic  Impact  of  Health  Reform  and 
the  board  of  advisers  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health-Care  Management.  In  1997, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  World  Bank's  exter- 
nal advisory  panel  for  Health,  Nutrition,  and 
Population.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Duke  University  Health  System 
since  1997. 

Wagoner  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  General  Motors.  He  earned  his 
M.B.A.  from  Harvard  in  1977.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  visitors  for  Duke's  Fuqua 
School  of  Business  and  serves  on  the  univer- 
sity's Campaign  Steering  Committee.  He 
joined  GM  in  1977  as  an  analyst  in  New 
York  and  then  held  a  number  of  internation- 
al positions.  In  1988,  he  became  director  of 
strategic  business  planning  for  the  former 
Chevrolet-Pontiac-GM  of  Canada  Group 
and,  within  the  year,  finance  vice  president 
of  General  Motors  Europe.  In  1991,  he  was 
named  president  and  managing  director  of 
General  Motors  of  Brazil.  He  was  promoted 
to  chief  financial  officer  of  GM  in  1992,  and 
in  April  1994  was  given  the  additional  role 
as  head  of  worldwide  purchasing.  He  was 
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Student    Snapshot 


Arts  &  Sciences 


Applications: 

12,391 

Accepted: 

2,869 

Enrolled: 

1,327 

Engineering 

Applications: 

2,319 

Accepted: 

793 

Enrolled: 

308 

Class  Rank 

Arts  6?  Sciences 

Applied 

Admitted 

Enrolled 

Top  10  in  Class 

3,211 

1,148 

442 

Top  5% 

3,659 

1,248 

492 

Second  5% 

1,255 

192 

99 

Second  10% 

987 

116 

70 

Below  Top  20% 

615 

58 

46 

No  Rank 

5,876 

1,265 

614 

Engineering 

Top  10  in  Class 

703 

375 

137 

Top  5% 

801 

411 

152 

Second  5% 

208 

38 

21 

Second  10% 

156 

16 

9 

Below  Top  20% 

103 

0 

0 

No  Rank 

1,051 

330 

125 

SAT  Distribution 

Arts  &  Sciences 

Scores 

Applied 

Admitted 

Enrolled 

1500-1600 

1,440 

820 

227 

1400-1490 

3,217 

861 

420 

1300-1390 

3,270 

578 

309 

1200-1290 

1,851 

334 

191 

1100-1190 

811 

113 

68 

Below  1 100 

546 

26 

23 

Engineering 

Scores 

Applied 

Admitted 

Enrolled 

1500-1600 

427 

329 

94 

1400-1490 

753 

324 

145 

1300-1390 

552 

95 

42 

1200-1290 

250 

25 

14 

1100-1190 

93 

2 

2 

Below  1 100 

56 

0 

0 

Place  of  Residence 

100+  students 

Florida,  New  York,  North 

Carolina 

50-99  students 

California, 

Illinois,  Maryland, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  South 

Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia 

15-49  students 

Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 

Massachusetts,  Michigan, 

Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee 

International  Students 

132  students:  89  foreign  citizens,  5  permanent 
residents,  and  38  U.S.  citizens  living  and  studying 
abroad  from  47  countries. 

Minority  Representation 

Asian,  Asian  American,  or  Pacific  Islander  15.4% 
African  American  1 1 .3% 

Hispanic/Latino  7.7% 

Native  American,  American  Indian, 
Native  Alaskan,  Native  Hawaiian  0.4% 

Type  of  High  School 


Public 
Parochial 


Private  33.1% 

Home  schooled     0.1% 


Frosh  faces:  converging  on  East,  top;  picnicking 
under  the  oaks,  center;  "pick  book"  browsing  on 
the  hum,  above 


elected  president,  chief  operating  officer,  and 
a  member  of  GM's  board  of  directors  in  1998 
and  took  on  the  additional  responsibilities  of 
CEO  in  June  2000. 

Williams  is  president  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  chief  scientific  officer  of 
Chiron  Corp.  Before  joining  Chiron,  he  was 
a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Francisco  (UCSF),  where 
he  had  been  a  faculty  member  since  1984. 
From  1993  to  1995,  he  was  director  of  the 
Daiichi  Research  Center  at  UCSF  and,  from 
1992  to  1994,  he  directed  the  university's 
Cardiovascular  Research  Institute.  He  also 
served  on  the  faculties  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. In  1988,  he  co-founded  COR  Thera- 
peutics. He  has  received  numerous  awards 
and  honors,  including  the  American  Heart 
Association's  recent  Basic  Research  Prize. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Federation  for 
Clinical  Research,  the  American  Society  of 
Clinical  Investigation,  and  the  International 
Society  of  Heart  Research. 

Bazinsky  is  former  president  of  Duke  Stu- 
dent Government.  As  a  "young  trustee"  for 
a  three-year  term,  he  will  be  a  non-voting 
member  the  first  year  and  a  voting  member 
the  next  two  years.  A  native  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida,  he  majored  in  public  policy 
studies  at  Duke  and  helped  found  Durham 
Direction,  a  local  volunteer  organization.  He 
was  honored  for  his  volunteer  work  with  a 
William  J.  Griffith  Award  during  his  senior 
year.  Bazinsky  also  was  a  volunteer  in  a  com- 
munal orphan  village  in  Kitesh,  Russia,  in 
May  2000.  He  plans  to  serve  a  one-year 
teaching  position  at  Academia  Cotopaxi  in 
Quito,  Ecuador,  later  in  the  fall. 


Alcohol  Policy  Revised 

Several  revisions  to  Duke's  Alcohol 
Policy  have  taken  effect  with  the  start 
of  the  school  year,  including  an  amend- 
ment that  states  the  university  may 
notify  the  parents  of  students  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  when  their  student's  health  or 
safety  has  been  at  risk. 

At  the  end  of  August,  Larry  Moneta,  the 
new  vice  president  for  student  affairs,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  leaders  of  about  150  student 
organizations  on  campus,  reminding  them  that 
the  revisions  had  been  enacted  and  enlisting 
their  support  in  educating  the  university  com- 
munity. 

In  his  letter,  Moneta  says  it  was  clear  that 
students  "want  a  campus  that  is  safe,  respon- 
sible, and  enjoyable,  and  free  of  the  strewn 
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Basketball  mania  came 
early  to  Duke  this  year,  in 
August,  when  more  than 
forty  former  Blue  Devil 
greats  returned  to  Cameron  In- 
door Stadium  for  the  Duke  All- 
Scar  Charity  Basketball  Game. 
After  three  quarters  of  close 
scores,  the  Blue  team  took  over 
in  the  fourth  quarter  to  defeat 
the  White  squad  145-124  be- 
fore more  than  8,000  fans. 

The  long  list  of  Duke  stand- 
outs returning  for  the  game 
included  Johnny  Dawkins  '86, 
Grant  Hill  '94,  Thomas  Hill  '93, 
Bobby  Hurley  '93,  Christian 
Laettner  '92,  Alaa  Abdelnaby 
'90,  Mark  Alarie  '86,  Tommy 
Amaker  '87,  Will  Avery  '99,  Jay 
Bilas  '86,  Elton  Brand  '99,  Jeff 
Capel  '97,  Chris  Carrawell  '00, 
Marty  Clark  '94,  Chris  Collins 
'96,  Brian  Davis  '92,  Danny 
Ferry  '89,  David  Henderson  '86, 
Trajan  Langdon  '99,  Corey  Mag- 
gette  '99,  Roshown  McLeod 
'98,  Ricky  Price  '00,  and  Steve 
Wojciechowski  '98. 

"At  times,  I  just  had  chills," 
says  men's  basketball  coach 
Mike  Krzyzewski.  "Seeing  those 
guys  go  out  onto  the  court  and 


on  the  bench  brought  back  so 
many  memories."  Those  memo- 
ries were  enhanced  by  several 
recreations  of  famous  shots, 
including  Hurley's  three-point- 
er from  the  1991  championship 
game  against  the  University  of 
Nevada-Las  Vegas  and  Laettner's 
game-winning  shot  against  the 
University  of  Connecticut  in 
the  1990  East  Regional  finals. 
The  re-enactment  of  Laett- 
ner's sixteen-foot  shot  against 
Kentucky  in  the  1992  East 
Regional*  gave  Grant  Hill  a 
chance  to  participate,  as  he 
lobbed  another  seventy-five-foot 
pass  to  set  up  the  play,  and 
brought  the  Cameron  crowd 
leaping  to  its  feet  as  the  shot 
fell  into  the  basket 

Star  power:  Blue  Devil 
basketball  alumni,  below, 
in  Cameron;  Krzyzewski 
with  Grant  Hill,  right, 
and  Bobby  Hurley,  bot- 
tom right;  Johnny 
Dawkins,  bottom  center; 
and  Christian  Laettner, 
bottom  left 


The  event  was  coordinated  by 
Krzyzewski  and  pro  star  Grant 
Hill,  who  was  able  to  help  per- 
suade the  National  Basketball 
Association  to  sanction  the  game 
as  one  of  only  ten  off-season 
charity  games  in  which  NBA 
players  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate. Proceeds  from  the  evening, 
which  included  the  game  and 
an  auction,  were  more  than 
$100,000.  Beneficiaries  includ- 
ed the  Duke-Durham  Neigh- 
borhood Partnership  Initiative 
and  the  Burch  Avenue  Family 
Life  Center,  a  community  cen- 
ter encompassing  the  NPI,  the 
Burch  Avenue  community,  and 
Immaculate  Conception  Catho- 
lic Church,  where  Krzyzewski 
is  a  parishioner. 


trash,  excessive  noise,  broken  glass,  and  vomit 
in  restrooms  that  have  resulted  from  parties 
in  the  past."  Moneta  also  stressed  that  Stu- 
dent Affairs  would  continue  to  concentrate  on 
reducing  the  frequency  of  dangerous  drink- 
ing that  sent  fifty- seven  students  to  Duke 
Hospital's  emergency  room  last  year.  Many 
of  those  students  had  toxic  levels  of  alcohol 
in  their  bloodstream,  the  letter  says. 

The  purpose  underlying  the  notification  is 
not  to  "tell  on"  students  to  their  parents,  but 
instead  to  involve  parents  in  assisting  their 
children,  says  Kacie  Wallace  '89,  associate 
dean  for  judicial  affairs.  "Parental  notifica- 
tion is  not  a  sanction.  We're  involving  par- 
ents in  their  students'  lives  and  asking  for 
their  support." 

For  years,  the  alcohol  policy  has  contained 
a  section  mandating  that  letters  be  sent  to 
the  parents  of  first-year  students  who  com- 
mit a  second  policy  violation.  Beginning  this 
fall,  parental  notification  could  be  applicable 
to  any  student  under  twenty-one. 

Parental  notification  will  be  neither  auto- 
matic nor  routine,  Wallace  says.  While  Stu- 
dent Affairs  deans  have  more  discretion 
under  the  policy  revisions  when  it  comes  to 
notifying  parents,  the  criteria  for  notifica- 
tion essentially  will  remain  the  same.  Par- 
ents may  be  notified  following  extreme  cases 
of  intoxication,  particularly  overdoses,  when 
repeat  offenses  occur,  and  when  it  is  evident 
that  consumption  is  adversely  affecting  school- 
work,  she  says.  In  most  instances,  students 
will  be  encouraged  to  notify  their  parents 
themselves.  In  other,  more  acute  cases,  Stu- 
dent Affairs  deans  will  contact  parents. 

Another  important  change  in  the  revised 
policy  is  the  increased  clarity  provided  to 
residential-life  staff  (resident  advisers  and  area 
coordinators),  who  in  the  past  have  struggled 
to  understand  whether  they  were  expected 
to  be  primarily  peer  mentors  or  enforcers  of 
policy. 

Wallace  says  the  residential-life  staff  is  asked 
to  intervene  whenever  students  are  intoxi- 
cated, with  the  primary  goal  being  to  ensure 
their  health  and  safety.  Starting  this  year, 
resident  advisers  and  area  coordinators  are 
being  asked  specifically  to  "observe,  comment, 
and  document"  alcohol-related  incidents  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

In  training  this  August,  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  residential-life  staff  will  simply  sub- 
mit their  observations  to  Student  Affairs 
deans,  who  determine  what  response  is  war- 
ranted. Compared  with  the  previous  policy, 
the  distinctions  may  appear  subtle,  Wallace 
says,  but  Student  Affairs  administrators  are 
confident  the  shift  in  emphasis  will  help  the 
residential-life  staff  members  better  under- 
stand their  role  and  responsibilities. 

Another  change  in  Student  Affairs'  ap- 
proach this  year  involves  the  inclusion  of  a 
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Update 


n  a  July  night  in  , 
Atlanta  Beat  soccer 
player  Kelly  Walbert 
Cagle  '96  celebrated  a 
breakaway  and  a  right-footed 
strike  for  a  goal  by  lying  face 
down  and  flailing  her  legs  on 
the  turf. 

Having  earned  a  place  among 
the  world's  200  greatest  female 
soccer  players  for  the  Women's 
United  Soccer  Association's 
inaugural  season,  Cagle  was 
living  a  dream  as  a  professional 
athlete.  By  meeting  a  challenge 
from  her  coach,  Tom  Stone  '88, 
and  by  overcoming  years  with- 
out top  competition,  Cagle 
illustrated  what  organizers 
hoped  the  league  could  achieve 
for  women's  athletics.  She  also 


end  of  a  3-3  game — Cagle  was 
an  assistant  coach  for  the  Wake 
Forest  University  women's  team. 
She  had  to  drive  three  hours  to 
play  for  the  semi-pro  Raleigh 
Wings.  Her  husband,  Dan,  was 
an  assistant  coach  for  the  Duke 
men's  soccer  team.  "Dan  says 
that  I  killed  a  car,"  she  says  of 
her  regular  round-trips  from 
their  home  in  Greensboro. 

Early  in  the  WUSA  season, 
Stone  had  challenged  Cagle  to 
pick  up  her  game  and  become  a 
reliable  backup  to  starting  for- 
wards Charmaine  Hooper  and 
Cindy  Parlow.  Having  left  Duke 
as  its  career  leader  with  forty- 
seven  goals,  Cagle  had  to  find 
new  motivation  to  play  a  sup- 
porting role. 


very  proud  of  that." 

Soccer  coach  Stone,  too,  is 
no  stranger  to  big  goals.  He 
scored  the  decider  in  1986  for 
Duke's  first  NCAA  champi- 
onship. An  emotional  coach 
who  hugged  players  and  sup- 
porters vigorously  after  Atlanta 
won  the  regular-season  tide, 
Stone  advocates  the  "kick- 
smooth"  style  of  former  Dallas 
Cowboys  coach  Jimmy 
Johnson.  "Kick  them  when 
they  need  it  and  smooth  them 
when  they  need  it,"  explains 
Stone. 

The  WUSA  hopes  to  solidify 
its  niche  in  coming  years.  And 
in  moments  like  Cagle's  dramat- 
ic goal  against  Washington,  it 
may  preserve  the  artistry  that 


helped  demonstrate  soccer's 
growing  appeal  as  a  pro  sport 
["Taking  a  Shot  at  Success, 
November-December  1999]. 

To  participate  in  the  WUSA, 
players  across  the  eight-team 
league,  like  Cagle  of  the  Atlanta 
Beat,  quit  jobs,  moved  cross- 
country, and,  in  some  cases, 
took  pay  cuts  and  shared  loft 
apartments  to  make  ends  meet. 
(The  league's  average  salary 
is  $40,000.)  Kristy  Whelchel 
'99,  a  starting  defender  for  the 
New  York  Power,  and  SherrUl 
Kester  '00,  a  San  Diego  Spirit 
midfielder,  had  joined  Cagle  as 
league  pioneers.  International 
players,  meanwhile,  converged 
from  six  continents. 

Before  being  drafted  by  the 
Beat — who  lost  the  league 
championship  in  late  August  to 
the  Bay  Area  CyberRays  on  a 
penalty-kick  shootout  at  the 


Her  maturation  and  the  addi- 
tion of  fifteen  pounds  resulted 
in  a  more  physical  style,  and 
an  attitude  that  Stone  calls 
"professional  in  every  sense  of 
the  word."  The  most  tangible 
gratification  was  that  deciding 
goal  in  a  3-2  Atlanta  victory  in 
July  against  Mia  Hamm's  Wash- 
ington Freedom.  Cagle  also 
provided  the  tying  goal  in  an 
important  match  against  Brandt 
Chastain  and  the  CyberRays. 

"Everybody  finds  the  things 
in  their  experiences  that  keep 
them  going.  I  didn't  have  a  lot 
of  playing  time  before  those 
goals,"  says  Cagle.  "But  1  think 
[scoring  those  goals]  was  one  of 
my  best  soccer  accomplish- 
ments— to  be  patient,  even 
though  it  was  hard  at  times  to 
keep  trying.  When  the  time 
came  to  play  my  part,  I  was 
ready.  I'm  proud  of  that,  I'm 


some  feel  Pele's  "beautiful 
game,"  albeit  male-dominated, 
has  lost  "I  play  therefore  I 
am,"  Uruguayan  novelist 
Eduardo  Galeano  writes  in 
Soccer  in  Sun  and  Shadow. 
These  words  seem  appropriate 
to  the  women's  game.  "A  style 
of  play  is  a  way  of  being  that 
reveals  the  unique  profile  of 
each  community  and  affirms  its 
right  to  be  different.  Tell  me 
how  you  play  and  I'll  tell  you 
who  you  are." 

— John  Tumbull 


'85  is  an  editor  and 
writer  in  Decatur,  Georgia. 


substance-abuse  specialist  in  decisions  con- 
cerning alcohol  policy  violations.  Jeft  Kulley, 
coordinator  of  alcohol  and  substance-abuse 
services,  was  hired  last  spring  by  Counseling 
and  Psychological  Services.  Working  with 
Student  Affairs  deans,  he  will  help  deter- 
mine whether  students  involved  in  incidents 
should  receive  assessment,  treatment,  sub- 
stance-abuse education,  judicial  sanction- 
ing, community  restitution  requirements,  or 
some  combination  of  these  consequences. 

The  policy  revisions  stem  from  recommen- 
dations by  the  Alcohol  Policy  Review  Com- 
mittee, charged  last  fall  by  Jim  Clack,  interim 
vice  president  for  student  affairs,  to  re-ex- 
amine the  university's  alcohol  policy  in  light 
of  changes  that  have  occurred  in  recent  years 
regarding  campus  culture  and  federal  law. 
The  revisions  have  been  endorsed  by  Moneta, 
who  was  named  vice  president  for  student 
affairs  this  past  summer. 


Reporting  Fraternity 
Infractions 

In  an  attempt  to  head  off  more  serious 
problems  when  fraternity  chapters  are 
found  guilty  of  judicial  infractions,  the 
Office  of  Student  Development  has  be- 
gun notifying  not  only  fraternity  members, 
but  also  their  parents  and  chapter  alumni. 

Since  the  spring,  letters  written  by  Kacie 
Wallace  '89,  associate  dean  for  judicial  af- 
fairs, have  been  sent  out  to  members,  parents, 
and  alumni  of  three  fraternities — Delta 
Sigma  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  Sigma 
Nu.  Wallace  says  parents  and  alumni  are 
being  included  in  the  mailings  "because  we 
want  to  gather  their  support  while  working 
with  the  group  to  straighten  out  any  prob- 
lems. We'd  rather  them  hear  about  it  from  us 
early  on  than  read  about  it  after  the  fact." 

Todd  Adams,  assistant  dean  of  student  de- 
velopment, adds,  "The  letters  were  designed 
to  put  everyone  into  the  information  loop  and 
ensure  that  all  parties  were  on  the  same  page 
before  the  academic  year  began."  He  says 
that  "each  organization  has  a  different  circum- 
stance, but  by  and  large  there  were  some  be- 
havior patterns  that  were  not  in  keeping 
with  the  standards  of  Duke  University." 

Previously,  Wallace  says,  these  types  of 
action  letters  were  only  sent  to  chapter  pres- 
idents, and  the  information  didn't  always  get 
communicated  to  the  members,  let  alone 
their  parents  or  chapter  alumni.  "Obvious- 
ly," she  says,  "we've  had  a  couple  of  negative 
comments  from  alumni  who  say,  'Why  can't 
we  let  boys  be  boys?'  "  But  the  overall  reac- 
tion to  the  letters  has  been  "overwhelming- 
ly positive." 

Parents  have  called  to  find  out  it  their 
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sons  were  involved,  and  dozens  of  alumni 
have  asked  how  they  might  be  able  to  help. 
"They've  been  very  supportive,"  Wallace  says. 
"They've  said,  'We  want  our  chapters  to  be 
successful  and  we're  willing  to  help  any  way 
that  we  can.'  They  also  thank  us  for  copying 
them  [with  the  action  letters] ." 

Michael  Wick  '02,  president  of  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Council,  says  he  understands  why 
the  administration  has  begun  notifying  par- 
ents and  alumni.  "I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration sent  the  letters  to  the  parents  and 
alumni  to  instill  a  sense  of  urgency  in  these 
specific  fraternities  so  that  they  would  have 
adequate  time  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
to  be  able  to  stay  on  campus,"  he  says.  "While 
I  may  agree  with  the  administration's  com- 
munication efforts  in  these  recent  situations, 
I  plan  on  working  with  the  fraternities  this 
year  in  improving  communications  within 
their  chapters  so  that  these  letters  will  not 
have  to  be  used  again. 

"I  am  confident  that  these  recent  events 
will  encourage  all  of  the  fraternities  to  re- 
solve problems  better  in  the  future,  before  the 
administration  feels  it  necessary  to  involve 
fraternity  members'  parents  and  alumni." 

Wallace  says  Student  Development  officials 
plan  to  meet  with  members  of  the  three  fra- 
ternities to  address  their  problems.  "They're 
interested  in  us  coming  in  and  hearing  their 
concerns,"  she  says.  "Some  students  seem  to 


appreciate  what  we've  done,  others  are 
angry,  and  others  are  eager  to  work  with  us. 
Fraternities  are  an  integral  part  of  Duke  and 
we  not  only  expect  them  to  adhere  to  com- 
munity standards,  but  to  be  leaders  in  creat- 
ing a  welcoming  atmosphere  to  all  students." 


Good  Results  in  Giving 


Duke  received  $264,424,566  in  chari- 
table gifts  in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30,  with  contributions  from  a 
record  89,852  donors,  including  44,214 
alumni,  also  a  new  high  for  the  university. 
The  total  represents  the  second-highest  phil- 
anthropic giving  in  Duke's  history,  after  the 
previous  year's  record  of  $302,558,190. 

"This  represents  another  year  of  wonder- 
ful generosity  from  a  growing  number  of  Duke 
alumni,  parents,  and  friends,"  says  President 
Nannerl  O.  Keohane.  "Giving  to  the  univer- 
sity during  the  Campaign  for  Duke  has  al- 
lowed us  to  make  steady  and  significant 
progress  in  a  host  of  crucial  academic  and 
student  service  areas,  and  now  also  provides 
resources  for  the  implementation  of  our 
strategic  plan.  All  members  of  our  commu- 
nity are  grateful  to  Duke  donors,  as  well  as 
to  our  development  volunteers  and  staff." 
Duke's  strategic  plan,  "Building  on  Excel- 


lence," was  adopted  by  university  trustees 
last  February.  Among  other  priorities,  it  tar- 
gets faculty  support,  strengthening  science 
and  engineering,  promoting  diversity  in  the 
student  body  and  staff,  and  expanding  the 
university's  reach  locally,  through  such  ef- 
forts as  the  university's  Neighborhood  Part- 
nership Initiative,  and  globally. 

The  largest  donor  to  Duke  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  was  The  Duke  Endowment 
of  Charlotte.  The  charitable  trust  created  by 
university  founder  James  B.  Duke  gave  more 
than  $39  million  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  in- 
cluding scholarships  and  academic  programs. 
The  second-largest  total  came  from  Patty 
Wyngaarden  Fitzpatrick  '69  and  Michael  J. 
Fitzpatrick  70  of  Hillsborough,  California, 
who  gave  $25  million  each  to  Duke  and 
Stanford  universities  to  establish  new  cen- 
ters for  advanced  photonics,  as  well  as  more 
than  $1  million  to  Duke  for  its  new  football 
building. 

University  officials  say  the  2000-01  total  re- 
flects a  change  in  Duke's  reporting  method. 
Until  2000-01,  "clinical  trial"  grant  revenues, 
predominantly  corporate  contributions  that 
help  fund  some  Duke  Medical  Center  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  a  variety  of  diagnos- 
tic approaches  and  therapies,  had  an  element 
in  the  annual  total  of  private  gift  and  grant 
income.  In  1999-2000,  Duke  included  clinical 
trials  in  its  private  gift  and  grant  income — as 
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A  select/on  from  DUMA 

Recently  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Museum  of  Art  was 
offered  a  highly  unusual 
object  for  the  collection 
— a  rare  and  exquisite  obsidian 
disk  from  the  Pre-Columbian 
era,  probably  used  for  ceremo- 
nial purposes.  Obsidian  is  a 
dark,  natural  glass  of  volcanic 
origin,  derived  from  Meso- 
american  sites  found  in  Guate- 
mala and  the  highlands  of 
Central  Mexico.  Hand-polished 
disks  such  as  this — convex- 
shaped  and  polished  on  both 
sides — are  not  widely  known. 
After  extensive  research  and 
consultation  with  specialists, 
the  museum  decided  to  acquire 
the  piece. 

The  disk  was  offered  to  the 
museum  as  a  mirror  from  the 
Ecuadorean  Chorera  culture 
(ca.  1100-400  B.C.E.),  but  ex- 
perts David  Joroloman  and 
Justin  and  Barbara  Kerr  identi- 
fied it  to  be  of  Aztec  origin, 
pointing  out  the  association  of 
obsidian  mirrors  to  the  Aztec 
deity  Lord  Tezcatlipoca,  whose 
name  literally  means  "Smoking 
Mirror."  Tezcatlipoca  was  a 
deity  of  war  and  discord,  who 
could  also  bring  good  fortune. 

According  to  legend,  Tezcatli- 
poca's  foot  was  bitten  off  by  the 
Earth  monster  during  the  battle 
waged  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Earth  and  waters;  he 
replaced  it  with  a  serpent  and 
smoking  mirror.  He  also  often 
wore  a  large  mirror  on  his  head 
or  chest,  as  is  known  from  an- 
cient Mesoamerican  paintings 
(see  accompanying  illustration 
from  the  ancient  Codex  Borgia 
for  an  image  of  Lord  Tezcatli- 
poca depicted  with  obsidian 
disks  on  chest  and  foot). 

Obsidian  mirrors  were  adopt- 
ed by  Mesoamerican  rulers  as 
objects  of  power  and  divination, 
granting  them  a  medium 
through  which  they  could  look 
into  the  future  and  connect 
with  the  realm  of  the  gods. 
Both  reflective  and  translucent, 
the  obsidian  mirror  was  seen  as 
a  threshold  between  two 
worlds,  with  the  obsidian  con- 
ceptualized as  a  membrane  or 
tissue  separating  this  earthly 
world  from  the  beyond.  Many 
ancient  depictions  survive 
showing  mirrors  being  worn  as 
part  of  ceremonial  and  military 
costumes,  especially  by  the 
ruler. 

The  DUMA  obsidian  mirror 
is  unusual  in  that  it  is  highly  re- 
fined and  convex  on  both  sides. 
It  would  have  been  ground  and 


polished  by  hand  using  an  abra- 
sive substance  without  metal 
tools.  Its  shape  is  not  a  perfect 
circle.  Although  ancient  arti- 
sans did  not  have  the  same 
measuring  devices  we  might  use 
today,  they  certainly  had  effec- 
tive means  to  achieve  geometric 
forms.  Extremely  striking,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that,  despite  its 
translucency,  it  has  several  large 
lentoid,  almost  flame-like  oc- 
clusions that  are  visible  when 
the  disk  is  held  up  to  light.  This 
suggests  that  it  may  have  in- 
deed been  appreciated  for  both 
its  mirror-  and  glass-like  quali- 
ties simultaneously. 

Another  obsidian  mirror 
comparable  to  the  one  in  the 
DUMA  collection  was  pub- 
lished recendy  in  Burlington 
Magazine,  confirming  the  muse- 
um's research  and  suggesting 
the  potential  importance  of  the 
origins  of  the  DUMA  piece. 
The  so-called  "Inca  Mirror,"  in 
the  Musee  National  d'Histoire 


Naturelle  in  Paris,  is  also  a  bi- 
face  and  bi-convex  disk,  with 
similar  lentoid  occlusions. 

According  to  the  article,  it  is 
described  as  "one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  in  the  [Paris] 
museum.  It  is  said  to  come 
from  Montezuma's  treasure, 
and  to  have  been  part  of  the 
cargo  of  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Cortez  taken  by  the  corsairs 
Jean  Fleury  d'Honfleur  or  Jean 
Ango  Dieppe."  The  Paris  mir- 
ror was  already  documented  in 
that  museum's  collection  in 
1742. 

The  name  "Inca"  most  likely 
is  a  generic  term  for  Pre- 
Columbian,  rather  than  a  desig- 
nation of  the  its  true  origin. 
Although  the  early  history  of 
the  DUMA  obsidian  mirror 
remains  a  mystery,  it  can  be 
understood  as  being  an 
extremely  important  cultural 
object  from  the  ancient 
Americas. 


it  always  had.  The  clinical-trial  total  that 
year  was  $105.4  million;  last  year's  clinical- 
trials  total  was  $78.5  million. 

"In  the  year  just  ended  and  in  the  future, 
income  from  trials  will  not  be  reported,"  says 
Robert  Shepard,  Duke's  vice  president  for 
university  development.  "In  the  past,  there 
has  not  been  uniformity  in  reporting,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education  will  soon  recom- 
mend that  institutions  not  report  trial  rev- 
enue. We  have  decided  to  stop  doing  so  now." 

The  goal  for  the  university's  fund-raising 
effort,  the  Campaign  for  Duke,  was  raised  by 
the  board  of  trustees  last  December  from 
$1.5  billion  to  $2  billion.  The  campaign  total 
had  reached  $1,519  billion  by  June  30  and 
Shepard  says  it  remains  on  schedule  toward 
the  $2  billion  goal  by  the  end  of  2003.  He 
also  says  clinical-trial  revenues  have  never 
been  included  in  the  Campaign  for  Duke. 


Stent  Study  Shows  Risks 

Anew  analysis  conducted  by  Duke 
Medical  Center  cardiologists  con- 
cludes that  the  incidence  of  poten- 
tially life-threatening  clots  forming 
inside  stents — tiny  mesh  girders  designed  to 
prop  open  newly  cleared  arteries — is  almost 
three  times  higher  than  previously  reported. 
The  rate  is  much  higher,  they  report,  be- 
cause earlier  clinical  trials  that  pegged  the 
rate  at  about  1  percent  enrolled  a  highly  se- 
lective group  of  patients  at  high-volume 
academic  centers.  They  say  these  patients 
are  not  truly  representative  of  the  mix  of  pa- 
tients routinely  treated  by  cardiologists  in 
their  practices. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  use  of  stents  has 
taken  off,  and  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  nearly  600,000  angioplasty 
procedures  performed  each  year  in  the  United 
States  also  involve  the  placement  of  a  stent. 
The  major  problem  encountered  by  cardiol- 
ogists using  stents  is  the  formation  of  a  blood 
clot  within  the  stent.  Various  agents  have 
been  developed  to  keep  platelets  in  the 
blood  from  clumping  together,  which  has 
reduced  the  rates  of  clotting,  or  thrombosis, 
and  increased  the  success  rates  of  stent  pro- 
cedures. 

"The  conventional  wisdom  has  been  that 
in  this  modern  era  of  anti-platelet  therapy, 
the  risk  of  stent  thrombosis  has  been  around 
1  percent,"  says  Thaddeus  Tolleson,  a  cardi- 
ology fellow  at  the  Duke  Clinical  Research 
Institute  (DCRI) .  "When  we  looked  at  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  data,  which  we  felt  was  more 
representative  of  what  cardiologists  actually 
see  every  day,  the  rate  of  stent  thrombosis 
approached  3.5  percent. 
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"Stent  thrombosis  is  a  rare  event,  but 
when  it  happens,  it  is  quite  dramatic.  They 
usually  occur  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
stent  placement  and  typically  involve  a  large 
infarction  or  sudden  death.  They  are  infre- 
quent but  catastrophic." 

Tolleson  prepared  the  results  of  the  DCRI 
analysis  for  presentation  in  September  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  European  Society  of 
Cardiology. 

In  the  early  trials  of  anti-platelet  therapy 
during  angioplasty,  sicker  patients  with  more 
severe  coronary  artery  disease  were  typically 
excluded.  For  this  reason,  the  Duke  re- 
searchers combined  the  data  from  two  clini- 
cal trials  involving  anti-platelet  therapies 
designed  expressly  for  these  patients  with 
acute  coronary  syndromes. 

Specifically,  they  used  data  gathered  from 
the  SYMPHONY  (Sibrafiban  versus  aspirin 
to  Yield  Maximum  Protection  from  ischemic 
Heart  events  post-acute  coronary  syndromes) 
and  Second  SYMPHONY  trials.  Both  trials, 
which  compared  the  effectiveness  of  aspirin 
to  a  new  class  of  "super  aspirin"  to  prevent 
recurrent  heart  attacks,  enrolled  15,904  pa- 
tients at  716  hospitals  in  thirty-five  countries. 
Of  those  patients,  4,641  went  on  to  receive 
an  angioplasty  procedure  followed  by  a  stent 
placement. 

Using  a  group  of  patients  who  were  diag- 
nosed with  acute  coronary  syndromes,  the 
overall  rate  of  stent  thrombosis  was  3.5  per- 
cent— 2.1  percent  in  the  SYMPHONY  trial 
and  4.7  percent  in  Second  SYMPHONY, 
Tolleson  says.  "These  are  the  types  of  pa- 
tients who  were  not  included  in  earlier  trials, 
but  who  can  make  up  a  significant  percent- 
age of  a  cardiologist's  practice." 

The  data  from  the  two  trials  showed  that 
those  who  are  at  the  highest  risk  for  having 
stent  thrombosis  are  patients  with  diabetes, 
who  are  elderly,  who  are  female,  or  those 
who  have  had  a  prior  heart  attack  or  angio- 
plasty procedure. 

Ironically,  it  is  the  actual  placement  of  the 
stent  itself  that  seems  to  ultimately  lead  to 
thrombosis.  When  the  stent  is  expanded 
within  the  artery,  it  inevitably  causes  irrita- 
tion of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  artery. 
The  body  responds  to  this  as  it  would  to  any 
other  injury — platelets  arrive  at  the  scene  to 
initiate  the  healing  process,  which  usually 
takes  two  to  four  weeks.  However,  in  some 
patients,  this  natural  response  can  provoke 
clots  large  enough  to  block  the  stent. 

"We  will  still  continue  to  put  stents  into 
our  patients  with  acute  coronary  syndromes, 
but  as  a  result  of  this  study,  we  will  do  it  with 
a  higher  awareness  that  thrombosis  is  not  as 
rare  as  we  once  thought,"  says  Kristin  New- 
by,  a  cardiologist  at  the  DCRI  and  senior 
author  of  the  study.  "Will  these  findings 
change  practice?  Not  immediately,  but  it 


should  stimulate  further  studies  on  new 
treatments — both  before  and  after  stent 
placement — to  lower  these  rates." 

The  new  approaches  could  include  giving 
patients  anti-platelet  agents  for  longer  peri- 
ods either  before  or  after  the  procedure,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  a  new  class  of 
stents  impregnated  with  an ti-  clotting  agents 
or  even  radiation,  which  has  been  shown  to 
stem  the  proliferation  of  endothelial  cells. 


Alzheimer's  Advances 
Yield  Research  Award 


M 


argaret  A.  Pericak-Vance,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Duke 
Medical  Center,  has  been  named 
the  2001  Louis-D.  Scientific  Award 
laureate  for  her  contributions  in  the  field  of 
genetic  research  in  Alzheimer's  disease.  The 
"Louis-D."  prize  is  awarded  each  year  by  the 
Institut  de  France,  a  world-renowned  scien- 
tific academy  based  in  Paris  that  is  compara- 
ble to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  United  States. 

Pericak-Vance  was  honored  for  ground- 
breaking advances.  She  and  her  research  team 
discovered  the  first  major  genetic  risk  factor 
for  Alzheimer's  disease  in  1993.  They  found 
that  people  who  inherit  a  version  of  the  gene 
called  apolipoprotein-E  (ApoE)  are  at  signif- 
icantly increased  risk  for  developing  the 
disease.  The  ApoE  protein  helps  deliver  cho- 
lesterol to  construct  the  membranes  of  newly 
forming  cells.  It  comes  in  three  versions,  and 
people  who  inherit  one  version,  called  E4,  are 
at  increased  risk  to  develop  Alzheimer's  later 
in  life.  Researchers  aren't  sure  why  a  protein 
that  ferries  cholesterol  around  the  body  is  as- 
sociated with  Alzheimer's  disease,  but  they  do 
know  the  E4  gene  is  somehow  related  to 


nearly  50  percent  of  all  late-onset  Alzheimer's. 

The  Louis-D.  prize  is  valued  at  5  million 
francs,  about  $700,000.  The  prize  will  be  used 
as  a  grant  to  supplement  Pericak- Vance's  re- 
search in  identifying  additional  susceptibili- 
ty genes  for  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Pericak-Vance,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Human  Genetics  at  Duke,  will  formally  ac- 
cept the  award  during  a  ceremony  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  November  at  the  Institut  de 
France  in  Paris.  This  is  the  first  year  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Louis-D.  Award  Foundation  invit- 
ed scientific  academies  from  throughout  the 
world  to  nominate  outstanding  scientists  for 
the  award.  Pericak-Vance  was  one  of  eleven 
nominees  from  the  U.S.,  Europe,  and  Japan 
who  specialize  in  Alzheimer's  research.  The 
award  is  named  for  its  benefactor,  a  French 
businessman. 


Yoh  Family  Endows 
Professorship 


Two  generations  of  Yohs,  one  of  Duke's 
most  prominent  families,  will  endow  a 
professorial  chair  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

The  chair,  the  second  Yoh  Family  Pro- 
fessorship at  Duke,  will  be  endowed  at  $1.5 
million,  with  $1,125  million  of  it  coming 
from  the  Yoh  family.  It  is  established  by  four 
members  of  the  family  in  appreciation  of 
their  Trinity  College  education,  with  support 
from  four  other  Yohs. 

Harold  L.  "Spike"  Yoh  B.S.M.E.  '58  chairs 
Duke's  board  of  trustees  and  serves  on  the 
$2-billion  Campaign  for  Duke  steering  com- 
mittee. He  is  the  former  chairman  of  Day  & 
Zimmermann  Inc.,  a  Philadelphia-based,  inter- 
national professional- services  firm.  His  wife 
is  Mary  Milus  Yoh  '59.  Their  children  are 
William  Courtland  Yoh  '93;  Jeffrey  Milus  Yoh 
B.S.E.  *88,  M.B.A.  '94;  Karen  B.  Yoh  '87; 
Michael  H.  Yoh  B.S.E.  '85;  and  Harold  L. 
Yoh  III  B.S.E.  '83,  who  is  married  to  Sharon 
Crutcher  Yoh  '82. 

The  initial  Yoh  Family  Professorship  is  held 
by  Tod  Laursen,  associate  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  Pratt  School.  Funding  for 
both  chairs  is  augmented  by  matching  grants 
from  Duke's  Bass  Program  for  Excellence  in 
Undergraduate  Education. 

The  matching  funds  that  bring  the  chair's 
endowment  to  $1.5  million  are  provided  by 
a  1996  gift  of  Robert  and  Anne  Bass.  It  was 
designed  to  endow  positions  for  faculty  mem- 
bers who  excel  at  both  undergraduate  teaching 
and  research  at  Duke.  Anne  Bass  is  a  member 
of  The  Campaign  for  Duke  steering  commit- 
tee. More  than  thirty  chairs  have  been  es- 
tablished with  Bass  program  grants. 
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In  Brief 


M&  James  Heitman,  a  molecular  biologist 
at  Duke  Medical  Center,  has  been  awarded 
the  Amgen  Award  for  research  that  has  led 
to  "an  enlightened  understanding  of  human 
disease  and  therapy  in  transplantation  biolo- 
gy and  infectious  disease."  The  award,  pre- 
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sented  by  the  American  Society  for  Bio- 
chemistry and  Molecular  Biology,  is  among 
the  most  prestigious  offered  in  the  fields  of 
biochemistry  and  molecular  biology.  He  is  a 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute  investiga- 
tor who  specializes  in  research  on  how  hu- 
man cells  react  to  infectious  disease  and  to 
foreign  cells  acquired  through  transplanta- 
tion. His  research  could  lead  to  new  drugs 


Syllabus 


Statistics,  Science,  and  Society 


rofessor  Dalene  StangI  of 
the  Institute  for  Statistics 
and  Decision  Sciences 
teaches  many  of  the 
introductory  statistics  courses, 
enrolling  more  than  a  hundred 
sophomores  and  juniors  at  a 
time.  But  she  notes  the  contin- 
uation of  a  disappointing  ten- 
dency: Qualified  and  able 
women  who  had  done  well  in 
her  course  chose  to  major  in 
quantitative  disciplines  far  less 
often  than  their  male  counter- 
parts. Maybe  someone  needed 
to  get  to  them  sooner. 

Enter  ADVANCE. 

Under  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant,  Project 
ADVANCE  supports  curricular 
innovation  for  first-year  Trinity 
College  women  interested  in 
exploring  links  among  science 
and  math,  computer  science, 
and  statistics.  ADVANCE 
women  meet  guest  speakers, 
senior  researchers,  and  acade- 
micians who  serve  as  role  mod- 
els and  mentors.  And  they  get 
special  attention  from  people 
such  as  StangI,  who  last  spring 
offered  her  first  freshman  statis- 
tics seminar. 

"I  wanted  them  to  see  just  how 
statistics  is  used  in  daily  life," 
she  explains,  "so  instead  of  using 
a  textbook,  we  approached  the 
subject  through  case  studies, 
using  real-world  data."  They 
read  articles  that  used  or  mis- 
used statistics  to  understand 
everything  from  public-health 
policy  to  pop  culture. 

'Tor  instance,  we  examined 
data  on  criminal  violence  in  the 
NFL  and  arguments  about 
whether  football  players  tend 
toward  criminal  behavior  more 
so  than  the  rest  of  society.  We 
pulled  out  a  product  informa- 
tion flyer  for  a  prescription 
drug  called  Imitrex,  which  is 
used  to  treat  migraines,  and 
looked  through  the  statistical 
content  on  side  effects  and 
treatment  effects,  asking  our- 
selves how  a  patient  should  or 
would  or  could  interpret  all 
that."  And  her  class  had  a  look 


at  The  Bell  Curve,  the  controver- 
sial 1994  book  that  used  what 
StangI  calls  "pseudoscience"  to 
prove  inherent  distinctions  in 
intelligence  and  cognitive  abili- 
ty according  to  race. 

Students'  backgrounds  varied 
widely.  Some  had  had  high- 
school  AP  statistics,  some  had 
had  calculus,  and  some  had  had 
little  background  in  advanced 
math.  "You  don't  need  calculus 
for  this  course,"  says  StangI, 
"but  you  do  need  confidence  in 
your  mathematical  abilities." 

Enter  the  Internet. 

StangI  wasn't  the  only  profes- 
sor in  need  of  a  way  to  teach 
basic  descriptive  statistics  cus- 
tomized to  Duke  students'  needs. 
She  teamed  up  with  School  of 
Nursing  professor  Tom  Coombs 
and  assistant  research  professor 
Sandra  Stinnett  in  clinical  and 
family  medicine,  snagging  a 
grant  from  Duke's  Center  for 
Instructional  Technology  to 
develop  STATLINK. 

The  online  Web  resource 
explains  and  demonstrates  sta- 
tistical concepts  using  examples 
from  social  sciences,  health  sci- 
ences, and  the  natural  sciences. 
This  website,  now  tapped  by 
half  a  dozen  courses,  allowed 
students  to  master  the  funda- 
mentals of  statistics  at  their  own 
pace.  Once  they  work  their  way 
through  this  software,  a  base- 
line of  knowledge  can  be 
assumed  in  class  while  preserv- 
ing actual  class  time  for  discus- 
sions of  the  case  studies.  In  its 
current  iteration,  STATLINK 
covers  Descriptive  Statistics, 
though  eventually  it  will 
include  Probability  and 
Inferential  Statistics  as  well. 

With  this  common  statistical 
literacy,  each  student  then 
chose  an  article  to  present  and 
led  a  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  its  methodology,  tackling 
questions  such  as  whether  using 
a  cell  phone  while  driving  is,  in 
terms  of  accident  rates,  statisti- 
cally equivalent  to  driving 
drunk.  They  also  studied  an 
article  from  Scientific  American 


as  a  lead-in  on  how  to  use  lin- 
ear regression  and  contingency 
tables  to  try  to  understand  col- 
lege-age alcohol  abuse  and  re- 
lated sexual  behaviors. 

For  students'  final  research 
papers,  they  found  their  own 
dataset  and  analyzed  it  using  a 
software  program  called  JMP 
IN.  A  sizable  group  of  those  stu- 
dents, now  sophomores,  asked  to 
return  this  year  to  mentor  the 
new  ADVANCE  women.  Each 
will  be  paired  with  a  first-year 
student,  and  they  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  special  din- 
ners and  social  events. 

One  such  returning  mentor  is 
ADVANCE  student  Elena  Edel- 
man  '04.  "I  was  interested  in 
doing  something  with  math  and 
science,  but  didn't  know  what 
— math,  biology?  This  course 
helped  me  put  it  all  together," 
she  says. 

For  her  presentation,  Edel- 
man  chose  an  article  from  Chance 
magazine,  "Four  Million  Ado- 
lescents Smoke:  Or  Do  They?", 
a  critique  of  government  esti- 
mates of  the  proportion  of  the 
adolescent  American  popula- 
tion that  smokes.  For  her  final 
project,  she  explored  a  dataset 
on  brain  size  and  intelligence. 

Dalene  Stangl's  own  current 
research  is  on  Bayesian  statisti- 
cal methods.  "I  didn't  try  to 
bring  Bayes  to  bear  very  much 
on  the  freshmen,"  she  says, 
"but  we  did  use  Bayesian  mod- 
els to  predict  whether  Duke 
would  win  the  NCAA  men's 
basketball  tournament." 

Enter  the  men's  basketball 
team.  The  women  predicted 
correctly. 

— Paul  Baerman 

STATLINK,  at  stadink.duke.edu, 

'.o  anyone  with  an  Internet 
To  run  it,  you  will  need 

RealPlayer,  a  free  download. 


and  treatments  for  transplant  recipients. 

ie»  David  Jarmul  has  been  named  associ- 
ate vice  president  of  news  and  communica- 
tions. He  was  deputy  director  of  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute's  communications 
department  and  head  of  its  Web  team.  In 
the  newly  created  post,  he  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  leading  Duke's  Web  efforts,  especial- 
ly the  content  of  the  university's  top-level 
Web  pages.  Succeeding  Al  Rossiter  Jr.,  he 
also  will  lead  Duke  News  Service,  supervis- 
ing a  staff  of  journalists  who  provide  news 
and  information  about  research,  programs, 
and  events  at  Duke  to  print  and  broadcast 
media.  Before  joining  HHMI,  Jarmul  worked 
for  nearly  a  decade  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 
was  deputy  director  of  its  news  and  public 
information  office.  An  honors  graduate  in 
American  history  from  Brown  University, 
Jarmul  served  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  for 
two  years  in  Nepal,  wrote  radio  programs  for 
Voice  of  America,  worked  as  a  business  re- 
porter in  San  Francisco,  and  was  editor  of  a 
magazine  produced  by  Volunteers  in  Technical 
Assistance,  a  nonprofit  organization  that  pro- 
vides assistance  to  developing  countries. 

!•=*>  George  Pearsall,  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  and  material  sciences,  will 
receive  the  ASME-Triodyne  Safety  Award 
from  the  Design  Division  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  award, 
to  be  presented  in  November,  is  given  annu- 
ally for  significant  contributions  to  teaching, 
research,  or  practice  in  the  safety  aspects  of 
mechanical  design.  The  selection  commit- 
tee accented  Pearsall's  consulting  activities 
in  the  areas  of  failure  analysis,  risk  assess- 
ment, and  safe -products  design. 

!<*•  Time  magazine  has  placed  Stanley  Hauer- 
was,  Gilbert  T  Rowe  Professor  of  Theologi- 
cal Ethics  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  Mike 
Krzyzewski,  men's  basketball  coach,  on  its  list 
of  America's  best.  In  the  issue  dated  Septem- 
ber 17,  the  newsweekly  listed  Hauerwas  as 
America's  "Best  Theologian"  and  Krzyzewski 
as  America's  "Best  Coach."  Hauerwas  was 
described  as  "contemporary  theology's  fore- 
most intellectual  provocateur."  In  February, 
he  became  the  first  United  Methodist  the- 
ologian to  deliver  the  Gifford  Lectures  in  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland;  the  Giffords  are  widely 
regarded  as  the  world's  most  distinguished 
lecture  series  in  the  fields  of  philosophy,  nat- 
ural theology,  and  religion.  Krzyzewski,  an 
eleven-time  National  Coach  of  the  Year  who 
has  coached  at  Duke  for  twenty-one  seasons, 
led  Duke  to  its  third  national  championship 
in  2001.  In  October,  he  will  be  inducted  into 
the  Naismith  Memorial  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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Back  When  We  Were  Grownups 

By  Anne  Tyler  '61.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  2001. 
274  pages,  $25. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  woman 
who  discovered  she  had  turned  into 
the  wrong  person."  So  begins  Anne 
Tyler's  fifteenth  novel,  Back  WJien  We 
Were  Grownups.  But  don't  be  tricked  by  the 
fairy-tale  tone:  This  once-upon-a-time  adven- 
ture neither  veers  toward  the  fantastic  nor 
preaches  a  moral  code.  Rather,  Back  When  We 
Were  Grownups  chronicles  fifty- three -year-old 
Rebecca  Davitch's  flirtation  with  the  tempting 
and  often  destructive  what-if  line  of  question- 
ing that  can  lead  to  mid-life  crisis  or  worse. 
What  if  I  hadn't  married  Joe  Davitch,  she  won- 
ders. What  if  I  hadn't  thrown  over  my  high- 
school  sweetheart?  Where  would  I  be  today? 
More  importantly,  who  might  I  have  been? 
If  the  unexamined  life  isn't  worth  living, 
must  it  be  true  that  the  unlived  life  isn't 
worth  examining?  Though  a  widow,  on  paper 
Rebecca  has  it  all — a  roof  over  her  head,  a 
loving  family,  her  own  business,  and  a  gaggle 
of  grandchildren.  But  scratch  the  surface 
and  the  plaster  falls  in  chunks  from  the  ceil- 
ing, her  family  is  a  tag-team  of  stepchildren 
and  in-laws,  and  business  is  touch  and  go. 

When  she  dreams  of  traveling  on  a  train 
with  a  tall  teenage  son  she  never  had,  Re- 
becca is  taken  back  thirty  years,  to  a  fork  in 
the  road  she  decides  sealed  her  fate  and  rip- 
ped her  from  a  predictable,  organized  life  to 
the  messy,  neurotic  world  of  the  Davitches: 
the  day  she  shed  her  life  as  a  small-town  girl, 
engaged-to-be-engaged  to  the  tow-headed 
Will  Allenby,  and  dashed  into  a  short  but 
sweet  marriage  to  the  dark  and  handsome  Joe 
Davitch,  thirteen  years  her  senior.  Suddenly, 
the  only  child  found  herself  a  full-fledged 
member  of  a  moody,  unruly  family  and  the 
stepmother  of  three  little  girls. 

Rebecca  did  her  part  to  lend  a  hand  in  the 
family  business  of  hosting  parties  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Davitches'  Baltimore  row 
house.  To  her  own  surprise,  Rebecca,  a  ten- 
tative bride,  became  the  telephone  person, 
fielding  calls  from  clients  and  phoning  the 
liquor  vendors  and  handymen;  she  was  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  party  business  than  the 
Davitches  themselves.  Just  before  Joe's  un- 
timely death,  she  had  her  own  daughter, 
Minerva,  nicknamed  "Min  Foo"  for  her  fringe 


of  dark  hair  and  squinty  eyes.  All  the  Da- 
vitches had  nicknames — Biddy  for  Eliza- 
beth, Patch  for  Patricia,  NoNo  for  Eleanor. 
In  fact,  when  Rebecca  joins  the  family,  she's 
christened  "Beck." 

The  Davitches'  penchant  for  nicknames  is 
just  one  of  many  indicators  Rebecca  mis- 
reads. Instead  of  recognizing  the  unconscious 
welcoming  the  nickname  implies,  Rebecca 
latches  onto  "Beck"  as  evidence  of  having 
forked  the  wrong  way.  The  woman  she's  be- 
come, she  decides — a  roly-poly,  cheerful 
grandmother  who  wears  baggy  clothes  and 
throws  parties  for  a  living,  God  forbid! — 
would  be  unrecognizable  to  the  old  Rebecca. 

The  search  for  the  old  Rebecca  provides 
Tyler  both  a  convenient  roadmap  and  the 
occasion  for  romantic  tension  and  humor. 
With  Rebecca's  selective  memory  hard  at 
work,  we're  led  to  believe  the  old  Rebecca 
was  the  more  inspiring  and  intellectual.  She 
cut  a  regal  swath,  she  remembers,  wearing 
her  flaxen  braids  pinned  to  the  top  of  her 
head  and  working  long  quiet  hours  in  the 
library  with  young  Will.  In  an  attempt  to 
connect  with  her  roots,  Rebecca  takes  a 
short  visit  home,  where  her  mother,  a  finicky 
woman  who  regards  the  Davitch  clan  with 
haughty  skepticism,  insists  that  Will — not  Joe 
— was  her  soul  mate:  "The  two  of  you  had  so 
much  in  common;  you  were  so  much  in  love; 
you  understood  each  other  so  well....  I  used 
to  say,  'It's  just  as  if  they  knew  each  other 
from  some  previous  incarnation.  They're  both 
such  old,  wise  souls.'  "  Coming  from  a  mother 
with  an  outlook  so  narrow  and  judgment  off 
the  mark,  one  wonders  why  Rebecca  doesn't 
drop  the  idea  to  search  out  old  Will  in  the 
first  place. 

But  curiosity  overcomes  her,  and  Rebecca 
finds  Will  teaching  at  his  alma  mater,  where 
she  had  left  him  three  decades  before.  (Re- 
becca fails  to  notice  that  this,  too,  might  be 
a  bad  sign.)  Her  knack  for  accommodating 
anyone  and  everyone  allows  her  to  put  up 
with  Will's  obvious  shortcomings  for  far  too 
long. 

Interestingly,  it  is  just  this  talent  that  she 
herself  reviles:  It's  not  the  haphazard  dream 
of  a  teenage  son  that  shifts  her  focus  to  the 
unlived  life,  but  the  feeling  that  she  is  play- 
ing a  role  instead  of  living.  "It  seemed  she 
was  constantly  mustering  enthusiasm  for  her 
family's   engagements   and  weddings   and 


births,  their  children's  straight  As  and  star- 
ring roles  and  graduations.  Sometimes,  for 
lack  of  any  other  reason,  she  proposed  a 
toast  to  Thursday.  'To  Thursday  once  again, 
and  so  many  of  us  together!  To  good  food  and 
good  talk,  and  lovely  summer  weather!' " 

But  Rebecca  is  clever,  quick  on  her  feet, 
and  not  at  all  the  superficial  ringleader  she 
imagines  herself  to  be.  Instead,  she  greases 
the  wheels  at  parties,  both  professional  gath- 
erings and — more  importantly — Davitch 
family  get-togethers.  With  gliding  charm, 
she  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  hosting  parties, 
never  coming  across  as  aggressive,  obtuse, 
interfering,  or  annoying.  It's  no  surprise  that 
Joe's  wise  brother  claims  she  saved  the  fam- 
ily business.  One  might  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  after  Joe  rescued  her  from  the  "ingrown, 
muted,  stagnant,  engaged-to-be -engaged  rou- 
tine," she  turned  around  and  saved  the  Da- 
vitches. An  unfounded  fear  that  Joe  had 
married  her  for  her  usefulness  dissolves  as 
Rebecca  learns  to  revel  in  her  well-deserved 
pride. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  an  Anne  Tyler 
novel,  Back  When  We  Were  Grownups  un- 
folds gently  and  is  a  breeze  to  follow.  One 
might  even  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
the  book  was  as  easily  written  as  it  is  read. 
But  the  careful  reader  will  notice  spikes  of 
shrewdness  and  suggestion,  and  respect  Ty- 
ler's risks.  Look  at  the  unwieldy  Davitch 
crew.  In  less  adept  hands,  introducing  and 
sustaining  interest  in  the  twenty-odd  char- 
acters would  prove  impossible. 

But  Tyler  manages  to  use  the  cast  to 
reflect  the  sensation  of  being  plunked  down 
in  the  middle  of  a  sprawling  family.  Together, 
the  Davitches  are  worthy  of  a  collective  Os- 
car for  best  supporting  actor.  That's  no  mean 
feat.  Fittingly,  this  book  is  already  a  block- 
buster. 

— {Catherine  Guckenberger 


Guckenberger  '93,  former  fiction  editor  of The 
Atlantic  Monthly's  online  journal  Atlantic 
Unbound,  is  a  case  writer  for  the  John  E  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 
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Open  Secrets:  A  Spiritual 
Journey  Through  a  Country 
Church 

By  Richard  Lischer.  Doubleday,  2001.  239 
pages,  $22.95. 

It  was  the  moment  the  young  pastor  had 
been  anticipating  for  nearly  half  of  his 
life.  As  he  wound  his  way  through  the 
faded  corn  and  soybean  fields  of  southern 
Illinois,  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  Cana  Lu- 
theran Church,  where  he  would  soon  begin 
his  first  pastorate.  He  drove  through  the  small 
town  nearest  the  church  without  even  slow- 
ing down.  Surveying  the  countryside  around 
it,  he  began  to  grow  uneasy  as  he  thought  of 
an  Ingmar  Bergman  film:  "Swedish  winter- 
light  exposing  rot  and  depression  in  rural 
Lutherans." 

Trying  not  to  think  about  his  newly  ac- 
quired Ph.D.  in  theology  and  its  apparent  ir- 
relevance to  this  place,  the  young  man  soon 
reached  the  door  of  his  church.  It  was  his 
moment  of  truth,  "like  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
spouse  in  an  arranged  marriage."  There  he 
encountered  a  brick  building  topped  by  a 
steeple  with  a  copper  cross  from  which  one 
arm  was  missing.  Next  door  was  a  nonde- 
script parsonage  that  needed  paint,  soon  to 
become  home  for  the  pastor,  his  pregnant 
wife,  and  young  child.  He  couldn't  help  feel- 
ing a  crushing  sense  of  disappointment.  "So 
this  is  what  has  been  prepared  for  me." 

Thus  the  reader  of  Richard  Lischer's  mem- 
oir Open  Secrets:  A  Spiritual  Journey  Through  a 
Country  Church  is  swept  up  into  a  candid  ac- 
count of  the  Duke  Divinity  professor's  first 
three  years  of  parish  ministry.  In  a  story  that 
reveals  the  inner  workings  of  both  parish 
and  pastor,  we  learn  about  the  joys,  the  sor- 
rows, and  the  dilemmas  of  ministry  in  this 
"church  of  the  one-armed  cross."  He  em- 
ploys a  sharp  eye  and  a  keen  wit  to  weave  an 
engaging  narrative  about  the  transformation 
of  innocence  into  wisdom  that  is  often  poig- 
nant, at  times  hilarious,  and  always  compas- 
sionate. So  penetrating  are  its  lessons  about 
theology  and  life  that  the  book  seems  des- 
tined to  become  a  classic,  akin  to  George  Ber- 
nanos's  Diary  of  a  Country  Priest. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  author's  descrip- 
tion of  his  years  of  preparation  for  ministry. 
As  an  adolescent,  he  left  home  to  attend 
one  of  his  denomination's  prep  schools  for 


aspiring  clergy,  and  there  he  encountered  a 
strange  new  world.  He  and  his  teenage  class- 
mates were  trained  in  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  a 
complex  set  of  rules  that  imparted  "the  safe 
spirituality  of  structure  but  not  of  passion  or 
abandonment."  Likening  it  at  times  to  a  pe- 
nal colony  where  the  boys  rebelled  by  drink- 
ing beer  and  playing  "epic  poker  games,"  he 
encountered  a  nihilism  beyond  anything  he 
would  ever  experience  again.  The  young  Lu- 
therans marched  through  their  education  in 
lockstep  fashion,  putting  "one  foot  ahead  of 
another  as  if  following  snowprints  through  a 
Wisconsin  woods,  but  with  no  horizon  in 
view."  As  a  clergywoman  trained  only  a  few 
years  after  the  author,  I  found  this  to  be  an 
entirely  new  perspective  on  seminary.  In  the 
absence  of  any  footprints  to  follow,  I  and  my 
female  colleagues  would  have  likened  our 
experience  to  that  of  skydivers  parachuting 
over  uncharted  territory. 

As  the  new  pastor  began  his  ministry 
with  the  people  of  Cana  (for  privacy  reasons, 
Lischer  obscures  the  real  name  of  the  church), 
he  struggled  with  disillusionment.  He  won- 
dered: Would  he  simply  remain  a  "misshelved 
book"  waiting  for  someone  to  discover  him? 
Nevertheless,  he  immersed  himself  in  his 
work,  and  soon  realized  that  he  still  had  a 
few  things  to  learn. 

With  disarming  honesty,  Lischer  endears 
himself  to  the  reader  by  confessing  his  fre- 
quent mistakes.  Regarding  his  preaching,  the 
man  destined  to  become  a  homiletics  profes- 
sor, Duke's  James  T  and  Alice  Mead  Cleland 
Professor  of  Preaching,  explains  that  "in  those 
days  the  gospel  lived  or  died  by  my  personal 
performance.  My  preaching  was  a  small  cloud 
of  glory  that  followed  me  around  and  hung 
like  a  canopy  over  the  pulpit  whenever  I  oc- 
cupied it."  Mercifully,  he  got  over  this  dead- 
ly preoccupation  with  himself,  a  potential 
pitfall  for  any  preacher. 

Over  the  course  of  his  three-year  ministry 
at  Cana,  the  novice  pastor  was  introduced 
to  the  most  demanding,  the  most  rewarding, 
and  the  most  mundane  tasks  of  ministry.  He 
was  called  to  celebrate  marriages,  baptize 
dying  infants,  counsel  broken  families,  and 
hear  confessions.  He  fearlessly  intervened  in 
an  attempted  suicide,  befriended  a  pregnant 
teenager,  and  confronted  a  greedy  mortician. 
He  even  maneuvered  a  wife  abuser  into  his 
office,  where  he  had  him  arrested,  and  then 


fretted  over  all  the  ways  the  man  could  re- 
taliate after  his  release. 

Best  of  all,  the  sophisticated  suburbanite 
sought  simply  to  be  with  his  rural  parish- 
ioners, in  places  as  unappealing  as  a  hog- 
killing  in  a  church  member's  backyard  or  the 
dingy  cafeteria  of  the  local  steel  mill.  Even 
though  his  pride  seemed  to  prevent  him 
from  ever  perfecting  this  aspect  of  pastoral 
care,  his  efforts  were  a  sign  of  his  genuine 
affection  and  regard  for  his  flock  and  their 
community. 

As  Pastor  Lischer  grew  into  a  seasoned 
minister,  his  best  teachers  proved  to  be  the 
parishioners  themselves.  They  were  exem- 
plified by  such  faithful  disciples  as  the  thir- 
teen-year-old girl  stricken  with  cerebral 
palsy  and  those  who  cared  for  her,  the  ceme- 
tery committee  determined  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  bereaved,  and  all  those  who 
responded  to  the  needs  of  an  unwed  mother. 
With  the  help  of  many  others,  they  offered 
their  pastor  a  crash  course  in  the  practices  of 
their  faith — praying,  trusting,  serving,  healing, 
caring,  forgiving,  rebuking  but  still  reconcil- 
ing. Through  a  determined  but  sometimes 
faltering  effort  to  live  by  these  premises  of 
Christianity,  pastor  and  parish  together 
learned  to  bring  the  gospel  to  bear  on  their 
imperfect  world  and  formed  a  community 
saved  not  by  virtue  but  by  grace. 

The  story  comes  to  a  gracious  close  as  the 
one-armed  cross  is  repaired  in  time  for  the 
church's  125th  anniversary  celebration  and 
the  Lischers'  farewell.  With  an  eye  to  the  fu- 
ture, the  people  of  Cana  inserted  a  time  cap- 
sule in  the  cornerstone  of  the  church,  confi- 
dent that  their  faith  community  would  be 
sustained  for  generations  to  come.  Another 
pastor  had  come  and  gone,  but  neither  he 
nor  they  would  ever  be  the  same. 

— Nancy  Ferree -Clark 


Ferree-Clark  '75  is  minister  to  the  congregation  of 
Duke  Chapel. 
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ASK  THE  EXPERT 


With  the  early  departure  of  the  US. 
delegation  and  controversy  over  dis- 
cussion of  slavery  and  the  Middle 
East,  was  the  recent  U.N.  conference 
on  racism  a  failure? 

One  national  magazine  described 
the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Racism,  Racial  Discrimination, 
Xenophobia,  and  Related  Intoler- 
ance as  "The  Disgrace  in  Durban." 
Another  magazine  saw  it  is  as 
"largely  a  failure,"  but  saw  some 
"silver  linings"  in  the  beginning  of 
a  conversation  the  world  sorely 
needs.  I  wish  the  conference  had 
been  able  to  deal  with  a  more 
comprehensive  set  of  issues — the 
problems  of  Afro-Latinos,  the 
Kurds  in  Turkey,  the  untouchables 
in  India,  the  indigenous  people  in 
Australia,  and  others  so  badly 
abused — but  I  would  not  con- 
clude that  it  was  either  a  disgrace 
or  a  failure. 

I  prefer  to  see  those  who  are 
frustrated  and  justifiably  angered 
by  their  predicament  engaged  in 
rhetoric  rather  than  violence. 
We  may  not  have  liked  some  of 
the  things  we  heard  in  Durban, 
but  it  provided  a  forum  rather 
than  a  battlefield.  All  of  us  can 
learn  something  from  the  passion 
let  loose  before  and  during  the 
conference.  We  should  now  have 
a  better  feel  for  the  frustration 
of  the  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  desperately  seeking  some 
sign  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
cares. 

I  wish  the  United  States  had 
remained  engaged.  We  had  an 
opportunity  to  help  shape  the 
final  declaration.  Even  in  our 
absence,  the  South  Africans  and 
others  willing  to  lead  the  search 
for  common  ground  took  the 
conference  light-years  ahead  of 
where  it  began.  I  believe  that 
the  highly  respected  Colin  Powell 
could  have  taken  it  even  further. 
This  was  an  opportunity  to  talk 


sense  about  reconciliation  and 
reparation,  to  shift  the  conver- 
sation away  from  individual 
compensation  to  assisted  self- 
reliance  and  participatory  devel- 
opment. The  legacy  of  slavery 
and  segregation,  the  intentional 
underdevelopment  of  a  people, 
is  all  around  us.  We  ignore  it  at 
our  peril. 

Was  the  conference  a  failure? 
Absolutely  not.  We  have  the 
beginnings  of  a  global  antiracism 
movement  where  it  belongs — 
with  the  institutions  of  civil  socie- 
ty. Let  us  not  forget  the  role  that 
civil-society  groups  played  in  the 
collapse  of  Communism,  the  fall 
of  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the  ending 
of  apartheid.  Governments  will 
only  address  the  issues  of  racism, 
racial  discrimination,  and  related 
intolerance  if  the  people  demand 
it.  Durban  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a  global  demand. 

— James  Joseph,  former  U.S. 

ambassador  to  South  Africa  and 

the  leader-in-residence  for  the  Hart 

Leadership  Program  at  the  Sanford 

Institute  of  Public  Policy 


HEARD 
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"There  is  still  a  continuity  of  fem- 
inism for  the  new  generation,  but 
it  does  not  have  to  be  the  same 
conversation.  This  generation  has 
a  very  different  cultural  context." 
— Robyn  Wiegman,  director  of  the 


succeeds  Jean  O'Barr,  on  the 
challenges  of  presenting  women's 
;  to  new 


"Nobody  succeeds  alone,  especial- 
ly at  a  great  university.  Ask  any 
one  of  those  celebrities  or  CEOs 
or  world-shifters  who  attended 
Duke  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years  ago, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  team- 
work, even  more  than  individual 
genius,  was  the  key  to  their  suc- 
cess." 


"Clearly,  we  will  see  an  increase 
in  spending  for  counter-terrorism 
activities  for  years.  People  who 
have  studied  terrorism  believe  we 
haven't  spent  enough;  their  voic- 
es will  now  be  heard.  We  have  to 
do  more  to  understand  the  source 
of  terrorism.  We  can't  just  live  in 
a  bunker.  We  are  a  world  leader, 
after  all." 

— Frederick  Mayer,  associate 

professor  of  public  policy  studies 

and  expert  on  anti-globalization 
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Are  you  addicted  to  the  Internet? 
National  surveys  suggest  that 
young  people  in  particular  are 
spending  much  of  their  time  on- 
line. Our  results — the  product  of 
non-virtual  conversations — sug- 
gested a  similar  picture. 

One  self-identified  Internet 
addict  is  Dylan  Ashbrook,  a  soph- 
omore. "When  I'm  writing  a  paper, 
I  check  my  e-mail  every  two  min- 
utes," he  says.  "Not  because  I 
think  I've  got  any  messages  but 
because  it's  exciting,  like  the  lot- 
tery, to  think  someone  tried  to 
communicate  with  me  in  that 
two-minute  span." 

A  rare  dissenter,  senior  James 
Watts,  is  less  excited  by  the 
techniques  of  quick  communica- 
tion. "I'm  not  addicted  to  the 
Internet,"  he  insists.  "I  frown 
upon  the  Internet.  I  like  to  be 
outside." 

Inside  is  presumably  the  place 
to  accomplish  class  assignments, 
but  Jainey  Bavishi,  a  junior,  says 
she  is  "really  addicted  to  my 
Instant  Messenger,"  adding,  "I 
spend  more  time  reading  people's 
away  message  some  nights  than  I 
spend  doing  my  homework."  Says 
sophomore  Elise  Law,  "I  don't 


know  what  I  would  do  without 
AOL  IM.  I  don't  even  use  the 
phone  anymore."  Instant  Messen- 
ger seems  to  have  an  even 
stronger  hold  on  Keri-Ann 
O'Leary,  a  sophomore,  for  whom 
the  allure  of  the  virtual  trumps 
physical  proximity:  "I  talk  to 
Evelyn  with  it,  and  she  lives 
across  the  hall." 

Similarly,  sophomore  Sandy 
Hernandez  admits  she  "definitely" 
talks  too  much  using  instant- 
messaging,  and  says  she's  nostal- 
gic for  phone  communication — 
or  even  for  get-togethers  that 
don't  rely  on  technology.  One  of 
her  classmates,  Joseph  Lee,  says, 
"I  use  the  Internet  as  a  tool — 
but  I  don't  think  I'm  addicted. 
I  use  it  to  get  e-mail,  read  The 
Chronicle,  and  read  the  newspaper 
back  home." 

"You  could  use  the  word  'ad- 
dicted,' but  'effective'  is  the  word 
I  would  use,"  says  Carla  Brack- 
man,  a  junior.  "I  have  an  online 
answering  service,  direct  mail, 
and  all  the  info  my  little  heart 
could  desire  at  my  fingertip.  So  if 
I  were  addicted,  it's  not  a  bad 
thing  to  be  addicted  to." 

Of  course,  Internet  access  has 
everything  to  do  with  Internet 
addiction.  "I'm  not  addicted  be- 
cause I  only  started  getting  the 
Internet  at  the  end  of  my  senior 
year  in  high  school,"  says  freshman 
Sammy  Negrete.  Says  senior 
Liesel  Stanhope,  "I  live  off-cam- 
pus, so  I  don't  have  the  Internet 
in  my  house.  It's  not  readily 
available.  If  it  was,  I  might  use 
it  a  lot  more." 

And  what  happens  when 
Internet  addiction  intersects  with 
consumer  passions?  Sophomore 
Ted  Mann  offers  an  example:  "My 
roommate  searches  eBay  con- 
stantly for  the  same  pair  of  shoes, 
even  though  he  already  has  two 
pairs  of  them." 
—  compiled  by  Lucas  Sclvtefer  '04 
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